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1639. — The  Covenanters  "  published  bitter  invectives 
against  the  bishops  and  the  whole  govcnimcnt  of  the  church, 
which  they  were  not  contented  to  send  only  into  England,  to 
kindle  the  same  fire  there,  but  witli  their  letters  sent  them  to 
all  the  reformed  churches,  by  which  they  raised  so  great  a 
prejudice  to  the  king,  that  too  many  of  them  believed  tliat 
the  king  had  a  real  design  to  change  religion,  and  to  introduce 

popery So  that  by  this  means,  and  the  interposition 

of  all  those  of  that  nation  who  attended  upon  his  majesty  in 
his  bed-chamber,  and  in  several  offices  at  court,  who  all  under- 
took to  know,  by  their  intelligences,  that  all  was  quiet,  or 
would  speedily  be  so,  his  majesty  .  .  .  hardly  prevailed  witli 
himself  to  believe  that  he  Could  receive  any  disturbance  from 
thence,  till  he  found  all  his  condescensions  had  raised  their 
indolence,  all  his  offers  rejected,  and  his  proclamation  of  par- 
don slighted  and  contemned,  and  that  they  were  listing  dien 
towards  the  raising  an  army,  under  the  obligation  of  their 
covenant,  and  had  already  chosen  Colonel  Leslie,  a  soldier 
of  that  nation,  of  long  experience  and  eminent  command 
under  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  Germany,  to  be  their  general, 
who  being  lately  disobliged  (as  they  called  it)  by  the  king,  that 
is,  denied  somewhat  he  had  a  mind  to  have,  which  to  that 
people  was  always  the  highest  injury,  had  accepted  of  the 
command.  Then  at  last  the  king  Uiought  it  time  to  resort  to 
other  counsels,  and  to  providiB  force  to  chastise  them  who  had 
80  much  despised  all  his  gentler  remedies  ^" 

On  the  dispersion  of  the  late  Assembly  the  members  inti- 
mated its  conclusions  to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  but  the  au- 
thorities of  the  King^s  College,  at  Aberdeen,  sharply  rebuked 

1  Clarendon's  History  of  the  RebdUon  and  CItU  Wars,  i.  183-184. 
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Mr.  Londis,  their  commissioner,  for  lemaining  and  deliberating 
in  the  Anembly  after  it  liad  been  dissolved  by  the  king's  com- 
musiooer.  That  loyal  body  farther  made  an  act,  that  when 
tbe  A»embly*8  committee  for  the  visitation  of  their  university 
should  appear,  their  gates  should  be  shut  against  them ;  and 
that  none  of  &eir  members  should  acknowledge  their  autho- 
rity, under  pain  of  deprivation^. 

On  the  9Ui  of  January,  the  chiefs  of  the  covenanters  sent  Mr. 
George  Winram,  of  libberton,  an  advocate,  with  the  Assem- 
bly's letter  to  the  king,  which  was  read  in  the  Scottish  council 
at  London  on  the  15th ;  to  which  his  majesty  replied,  that  for 
the  better  settling  of  Scottish  affairs,  he  woidd  be  at  York  by 
the  1st  of  April,  and  would  summon  his  Scottish  council  to 
meet  him  there,  and  give  him  their  advice.  ^^  Notwithstand- 
ing hereof,''  says  bishop  Guthry,  *^  the  noblemen  and  ministers 
that  remained  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  the  leading  of  the  busi- 
ness, professed  to  have  intelligence  that  the  king  intended  no- 
thing but  war,  and  was  using  his  endeavours  to  raise  an  array 
where^th  to  invade  this  land ;  and  upon  that  ground  (albeit 
as  yet  there  was  no  answer  from  Mr.  Winram,  who  returned 
not  before  the  21st  of  March)  they  called  a  general  meeting  of 
noblemen  and  of  commissioners  from  the  other  estates,  to 
meet  at  Edinburj^  upon  the  20th  of  February,  for  resolving 
i^wi  a  defensive  war^.^  Of  the  Assembly's  letter,  however, 
which  his  council  declared  to  be  ^  most  humble  and  well- 
penned,"  the  king  said,  ^^  We  confess  we  were  amazed  at,  and 
aggrieved  with  their  horrible  impudence,  expressed  in  their 
last  petition  sent  unto  us,  in  which  they  did  invocate  the  name 
of  God,  calling  him  not  only  as  a  witness,  but  as  an  approver 
of  their  actions;  at  their  pretended  assurance  of  our  justifica- 
tion of  them  all,  when  they  undoubtedly  know  that  we  do 
abhor  and  detest  them  aU,  as  rebellious  and  treasonable ;  at 
their  shameless  asseveration  of  their  confidence  that  their 
neighbour  churches  will  approve  all  their  proceedings;  that 
they  are  afiraid  they  should  be  thought  to  have  offended  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  lenity,  when  they  have  proceeded  to  the 
deposition  and  excommunication  of  the  bishops  and  others 
their  opposers,  which  is  the  utmost  of  that  power  which  ever 
any  church  did  yet  challenge  toitsel.;  and  many  more  such 
audacious  imtruths,  which,  after  we  once  heard  read,  we  re- 
solved never  to  answer,  and  now  do  answer  it  only  thus — That 
in  the  main  points  of  it  there  is  not  one  true  word;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bcddness  of  this  petition,  which  expecteth  our 

1  StefCDMm's  Chiudi  uA  State,  353.  >  Gathry's  Mem.  43-44. 
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answers  in  sucb  terms,  as  it  doth  not  only  seem  to  require  our 
approbation  of  tlieir  wicked  proceedings,  but  almost  to  com- 
mand  it;  and.  lastly,  it  is  subscribed  only  by  the  hands  of  the 
moderator  and  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
citation  served  upon  the  meanest  subject  of  that  our  kingdom. 
And,  besides  all  these,  we  would  know  what  ecclesiastical 
Assembly,  just  or  pretended,  did  ever  use  any  coercive  power 
but  that  which  was  ecclesiastical ;  viz.  suspension,  depriva- 
tion, degradation,  or  excommunication.  But  this  pretended 
Assembly  hath,  besides  all  these,  enforced  her  acts  with  arma^ 
and  all  manner  of  violence^  both  against  tlie  persons  and  for- 
tunes of  such  as  do  not  agree  unto  them,  but  continue  loyal 
unto  us^" 

But  the  chiefs  of  the  Covenanters  had  now  gone  too  far  to 
recede,  or  even  to  remain  inactive.  They  therefore  spread 
abroad  a  false  and  malicious  report,  that  the  king  intended  to 
invade  the  kingdom  with  English  troops :  upon  this  ground 
they  summoned  a  meeting,  or  convention,  of  the  noblemen  and 
commissioners  of  burghs,  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of 
February.  At  this  convention  a  paper  was  read,  which  had 
been  dra^vn  up  by  Balmerino,  Hope  (the  king^s  advocate),  and 
Henderson  (moderator  of  the  late  Assembly),  recommending 
an  appeal  to  arms,  and  using  such  arguments  for  its  justification 
as  tended  to  inflame  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  meeting. 
The  reasons  adduced  were  declared  to  be  so  convincing,  to 
men  whose  minds  were  previously  made  up,  that  ^'  instantly 
all  of  them,  with  one  voice,  consented  to  the  listing  of  an  army, 
and  voted  general  Leslie  to  be  the  commander  thereof."  The 
reasons  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  convention,  and  had 
been  found  so  convincing  to  them,  were  immediately  published 
and  dispersed  to  all  parts  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  the  convention 
ordained,  that  every  minister  should  read  this  treasonable  do- 
cument from  their  pulpits,  and  frame  their  discourses  so  as  to 
procure  an  universal  consent  amongst  their  parishioners^. 

Lkslie  accepted  the  command,  and  his  first  commencement 
of  hostilities  was  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  which  was 
yielded  by  Haldon,  the  constable,  witliout  any  resistance,  as 
there  were  neither  troops  nor  provisions  in  it;  an  unaccount- 
able oversight,  if  it  was  not  a  designed  treason,  on  the  part  of 
the  late  commissioner.  The  foUov/ing  day  he  took  possession 
of  Dalkeitli,  a  castle  then  belonging  to  Uie  king,  and  in  which 
he  had  deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of  gunpowder  and 
military  stores,  which  he  had  sent  from  London,  under  the 

>  lAifst  Dedaration,  417-418.  ^  Guthiy'i  Memoin,  44. 
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cfatrge  of  lord  Traquur,  treasuier  of  the  kingdom.     In  this 
castle  they  found  the  reg^ia,  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of 
state,  which  they  immediately  removed  to  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh^.   Bishop  Gathry  affirms,  that  the  capture  of  Dalkeitli 
was  under  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Tra- 
qaair,one  of  his  majesty^s  ministers — **  His  lordship  was  so 
onibrtmiate,  that  very  shortly  it  came  to  be  believed  that  him- 
self was  the  man  that  put  the  general  upon  the  prize  ^.'*    The 
Corenantets  also  got  possession  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  whilst 
its  governor  reposed  in  that  security  which  he  supposed  con- 
sistent widi  a  state  of  external  peace  and  internal  loyalty.    It 
was  well  garrisoned  and  victualled,  and  Sir  William  Stuart, 
the  governor,  was  a  man  of  loyalty  and  vigilance.    On  a  day 
which  the  Covenanters  had  appointed  for  one  of  their  days  o. 
fasting,  Sir  William  had  gone  to  church  in  the  town  of  Dum- 
barton with  his  principal  officers,  and  on  their  return  they  were 
made  prisoners  by  Semple,  the  provost,  and  the  laird  of  Ardin- 
caple,  when  the  few  troops  remaining  in  the  fortress  being 
dispirited  by  the   capture  of  their  governor  and    officers, 
yielded  at  the  first  summons.  This  strong  hold  was  committed 
to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  occupied  it  with  a  strong  body  of 
his  followers  3.     Stirling  Castle  was  under  the  command  of  the 
eari  of  Mar,  and  who,  being  **  a  sure  fiiend  to  the  reformers," 
betrayed  his  trust,  and  held  it  against  the  king  for  the  in- 
surgent Covenanters^. 

Thus,  before  Charles  had  begun  to  arm  or  to  make  any  pre- 
pararious  for  war,  the  Covenanters  had  taken  the  initiative,  and 
had  obtained  possession  of  all  the  strong  holds  of  the  king- 
dom. This  emboldened  them,  and  drew  many  of  the  waverers 
to  their  standard,  and  equally  depressed  the  loyal  part  of  the 
nation,  who,  though  they  constituted  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  yet  remained  quietly  at  their  homes  looking  on  the 
passing  triumphs  of  the  Covenanters  with  fear  and  amazement. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  loyal  citizens  of  Aberdeen  be- 
gan to  construct  barriers,  and  to  throw  up  some  hasty  fortifica- 
tions on  the  south  entrances  to  the  town,  under  the  direction 
and  command  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  whom  the  king  had 
appointed  his  lieutenant  in  the  north.  **  Aberdeen,''  says  Mr. 
Napier,  "  was  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  The  arts  of  insurgency 
bad  been  so  successful  throughout  the  rest  of  Scotland,  as  to 
create  a  specious  but  false  appearance  of  national  feeling  in 
favoor  of  the  covenant'     Here,  however,  all  that  was  rational, 

1  Stereiuon'*  Church  and  State,  364.  '  Guthry's  Memofan,  45. 

'  Bdfoor's  Annals,  u.  321-323.  *  SterenMn'i  Church  and  State,  364. 
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well-ordered,  and  estimable,  was  yet  actually  predominant 
Blasphemy  (Ud  not  pass  current  for  piety,  nor  the  darkling  and 
destructive  ravings  of  fanaticism  for  the  out-pourings  of  gifted 
and  enlightened  minds  ^.^ 

When  the  energy  of  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  was  reported 
to  the  Tables,  they,  with  the  concurrence  of  their  commander- 
in-chief,  despatched  the  earl  of  Montrose  with  power  to  levy 
the  feudal  array  of  Fife,  Strathem,  Angus,  and  Meams,  and 
to  suppress  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The  fame  of 
Montrose  preceded  him,  and  on  his  approach,  the  marquis  of 
Huntly  retreated  towards  his  own  territories,  and  the  citizens, 
thus  left  to  their  own  resources,  were  obliged  to  surrender  un- 
conditionally on  the  80th  of  March.  Montrose  ordered  them 
immediately  to  fill  up  their  trenches,  to  level  their  defences, 
and  to  deliver  up  all  their  munitions  of  war.  A  heavy  fine  was 
also  imposed,  but  which  Montrose  had  the  magnanimity  to 
remit  The  true  spirit  of  the  covenant  was  here  displayed ;  and 
**  some  Jiery  ministers  that  attended  him  urged  no  less  than 
that  they  should  bum  the  towriy  and  the  soldiers  pressed  for 
liberty  to  plunder  it ;  but  he  was  more  noble  than  to  hearken 
to  such  cruel  motions,  and  so  drew  away  his  army  without 
harming  them  in  the  least '^  He  pursued  the  marquis  of 
Huntly,  and  made  him  prisoner  in  his  own  house ;  and  although 
he  himself  agreed  to  all  the  terms  of  the  Covenanters,  yet  his 
sons,  the  gallant  lord  Gordon  and  lord  Aboyne,  refiised  to  be 
included  in  their  father's  submission,  and  made  their  escape. 
On  his  return  to  Aberdeen,  Montrose  compelled  the  citizens  to 
subscribe  the  covenant  witli  the  Assembly's  declaration,  under 
pain  of  confiscation  of  their  goods.  At  first  they  resisted,  under 
plea  of  conscience ;  but  rather  than  suffer  for  conscience  sake, 
they  complied  on  the  10th  of  April ;  and  on  the  15th  they  sent 
commissioners  to  the  Tables  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Covenanters,  Adam  Bellenden,  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
and  some  of  the  professors  of  the  university,  with  a  few  "  of 
the  most  malicious  of  the  burgesses,"  took  shipping,  and  sought 
shelter  in  England  from  that  puritanical  persecution  which  was 
brought  to  Uieir  doors  ^.  At  that  time.  Dr.  John  Forbes,  of 
Corse,  and  son  of  the  late  bishop.  Dr.  William  Leslie,  princi- 
pal of  ELing's  College,  of  the  same  family  as  the  famous  non- 
juror Charles  Leslie,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Scroggie,  Dn  Robert 
Baron,  professors  of  divinity,  Drs.  James  Sibbald  and  Alex- 
ander Boss  were  the  city  clergymen.     These  men  were  the 

'  Montrote  and  the  CoTenanten,  1. 173, 
SteYemoii'i  Church  and  State,  365. — Gothry's  Memoirs,  45,  46. 
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butts  of  covcsnaDting  malignity  and  persecation,  because  they 
had  faithfully  ministered  ^e  doctrine  and  sacraments,  and  the 
discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  had  commanded,  and  as  the 
church  and  realm  of  Scotland  had  received  the  same — they 
had  with  all  faithful  diligence  banished  and  driven  away  all 
erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word,  and 
used  both  public  and  private  monitions  and  exhortations,  as 
well  to  the  sick  as  to  the  whole,  within  their  cures — they  were 
diligent  in  prayers  and  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in 
'  such  studies  as  helped  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same,  laying 
aside  the  study  of  the  world  and  the  fledi — ^they  were  diligent 
to  frame  and  faishion  themselves  and  their  families  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  made  themselves  wholesome  exam- 
ples and  patterns  to  their  flocks — and  moreover,  they  main- 
tained and  set  forward  quietness,  peace,  and  love,  among  all 
christian  people,  but  more  especially  among  those  committed 
to  their  charge  ^.     With  such  antagonists  as  these  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Henderson,  Cant,  and  Dickson,  sumamed  "  the 
three  apostles  of  the  covenant,"  had  been  worsted  the  preced- 
ing year ;  and  Rutherford  complained  that  he  had  not  even 
been  able  to  gain  a  single  adherent  in  that  city. 

In  April  and  May  this  year,  says  Balfour,  '^  Uie  Covenanters 
did  raise  a  very  gallant  army,  esteemed  to  be  betwixt  twenty- 
six  and  thirty  thousand  horse  and  foot,  of  which  they  made 
sir  Alexander  Leslie  of  Balgoney,  knight,  general.  They 
marched  with  flying  colours  to  Dunse  Law  in  the  Merse,  and 
pitched  their  tents  in  face  of  the  king  and  his  army,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed,  at  a  place  called  the 
Birks,  some  three  miles  from  Berwick  up  the  river,  with  a  far 
less  army  (for  he  was  not  twelve  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot], 
of  which  Thomas>earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry,  was  general  2." 
During  all  this  interval  the  fortifications  were  undergoing  re- 
pair with  the  utmost  dispatch,  aud  the  sea  defences  were 
strengtliened  and  planted  with  heavy  ordnance.  All  the  little 
towns  along  the  south  coast  of  Fife  were  also  fortified  hastily, 
and  placed  in  a  tolerable  state  of  defence.  Thus,  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  chiefs  and  the  fanatic  zeal  of  the  people,  the  Tables 
had  laid  their  grasp  on  the  whole  strength  of  the  kingdom,  while 
the  king,  as  if  stricken  with  judicial  blindness,  was  vainly  en- 
deavouring, by  concessions  and  negotiations,  to  win  them  back 
to  their  duty  and  allegiance. 

Their  preparations,  however,  at  last  forced  the  disagreeable 
tmth  upon  Uie  king's  unwilling  consciousness ;  and  when  he 

>  Vows  of  a  Priest  at  his  Ordination.  '  AnnalB,  ii.  324. 
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could  no  longer  conceal  it,  he  made  the  indignities  which  h6 
had  sustained  in  Scotland  known  to  his  English  privy  coundL 
He  made  it  known  in  England  by  proclamation  that  the  Cotc- 
nanters  were  in  anns>  and  that  it  was  liis  intention  to  levy  aa 
army,  and  suppress  the  rebellion  of  his  Scottish  subjects.    So 
little  were  the  affairs  of  Scotland  known  or  cared  about  by  the 
English,  that  Clarendon  says  this  was  the  first  time  that  the 
government  or  people  of  England  had  heard  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  north.     The  king  now  hastily  collected  an  army,  and 
placed  it  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  ^  a  man 
who  had  nothing  martial  about  him  but  his  presence  and  his 
looks,  and  therefore  was  thought  to  be  made  choice  of  for  his 
negative  qualities.**     The  earl  of  Essex,  a  most  popular  noble- 
man, was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  army,  whose  princi- 
pal quality  seems  to  have  been,  ^^  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Scots."     The  earl  of  Holland  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  cavalry.     With  his  usual  infatuation,  Charles  gave  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  ships, 
in  which  were  embarked  a  division  of  three  thousand  infantry, 
for  the  purpose  of  distressing  the  trade  of  the  Scottish  towns, 
and  of  landing  where  opportunities  offered  to  make  diversions 
in  favour  of  the  grand  army.    The  only  military  exploit  which 
is  worthy  of  commendation  is  the  forced  march  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  horse  and  foot,  to  se- 
cure the  town  of  Berwick,  which  is  the  eastern  key  of  the  king- 
dom.    During  his  march  he  dailv  met  with  Scottish  nobles 
and  gentry,  on  the  way  to  court,  who  communicated  the  most 
false  and  exaggerated  intelligence  of  the  advance  and  strength 
of  the  rebels,  their  superior  discipline,  and  the  excellent  qua- 
lity of  their  troops.      And  even  when  he  was  within  one  day*s 
march  of  Berwick,  a  nobleman  high  in  tlie  king's  confidence 
met  him,  and  advised  him  earnestly  "  not  to  advance  farther 
with  his  party,  which  was  so  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
enemy  that  it  would  infallibly  be  cut  off;  that  he  himself  over- 
took the  day  before  a  strong  party  of  the  [covenanting]  army, 
consisting  of  three  thousand  horse  and  foot,  with  a  train  of 
artillery,  and  which  ho  had  left  within  three  hours*  march  of 
Berwick,  where  they  resolved  to  be  the  night  before,  so  that  his 
proceeding  farther  must  be  fruitless,  and  expose  him  to  inevi- 
table ruin.**    These  discouraging  reports  were  intended  to 
stop  the  royal  party  in  their  march,  so  that  the  Covenanters 
might  secure  Berwick  before  the  royalists  could  reach  it;  but, 
wifii  the  true  spirit  of  a  faithful  sol*dier,such  strategy  only  ac 
cclerated  his  speed,  and  increased  his  anxiety  to  complete  his 
march.     When  he  came  to  Berwick  tlie  gates  were  opened 
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without  any  attempt  at  opposition ;  and  he  found  that  the 
Corenanters  had  no  forces  nearer  than  Edinburgh.  The  same 
nobleman  who  had  attempted  to  deceive  the  earl  of  I'lssex 
reported  to  the  king  the  total  defeat  of  that  commander,  and 
that  the  Coy enanteis  were  in  possession  of  Berwick.  Such  were 
the  arts  which  the  king's  false  friends  practised  on  him,  and 
his  infaituation  was  so  great,  that  when  he  discovered  this 
treachery  it  excited  no  suspicion  in  his  breast,  and  he  merely 
remarked,  after  receiving  true  information  from  Essex's  de- 
spatches, that  the  covenanting  lords'  fears  had  multiplied  his 
sight ;  **  which  remissness,  to  call  it  no  worse,  was  an  ill  omen 
of  the  discipUtie  that  was  likely  to  be  observed  ^^ 

**  If  the  war^**  says  Clarendon,  ^  had  been  now  vigorously 
pursued,  it  had  been  as  soon  ended  as  begun ;  for  at  tfiis  time 
they  had  not  drawn  three  thousand  men  together  in  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland^,  nor  had,  in  truth,  lyrms  complete  for 
such  a  number,  though  they  had  possession  of  all  the  king's 
forts  and.mflg^i^^s,  nor  had  they  ammunition  to  supply  their 
few  fire-arms.*  Hprses  they  had,  and  ofRccrs  they  had,  which 
made  all  their  show.  But  it  was  the  fatal  misfortune  of  the 
king,  which  proceeded  from  the  excellency  of  his  nature  and 
his  tenderness  of  blood,  that  he  deferred  so  long  his  resolution 
j{  using  his  arms ;  and  after  he  had  taken  that  resolution,  that 
it  was  not  prosecuted  with  more  vigour."  In  order  to  avoid 
shedding  his  subjects'  blood,  he  contented  himself  with  an  os- 
tentatious pomp  of  preparation,  thinking  that  the  rebels  would 
return  to  their  duty  on  hearing  of  the  mighty  army  which  he 
had  collected^  without  risking  a  contest  with  such  superior 
numbers.  But  his  privy  councillors  were  in  regular  commu- 
uication  with  the  Tables,  and  conveyed  to  them  all  Charles's 
designs  and  intentions,  so  that  they  were  always  able  to  meet 
and  counteract  his  efforts  for  their  subjugation.  He  went 
northward,  with  almost  the  whole  nobility  of  England  in  his 
train,  thinking  to  awe  the  rebels  into  submission  without  the 
effusion  of  blood  ;  but  the  progress  was  more  illustrious  than 
the  march,  and  the  soldiei-s  were  the  least  part  of  the  army. 
'*  If,"  says  Clarendon,  '^  there  had  been  none  in  the  march  but 
soldiers,  it  is  most  probable  that  a  noble  peace  would  have 
quickly  ensued,  even  without  fighting'." 

The  court  and  the  army  reached  the  border,  and  encamped 
in  a  field  called  the  Birks,  about  two  miles  westward  from 
Berwick,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  king  lodged 
in  his  tent  in  the  camp.     Here  the  king  issued  a  proclamation, 

>  Hift.  of  the  RebeUioD,  i.  187—189.  >  A  mistake,  vide  p.  7. 

*  Hist,  of  RebeUioii. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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stating  that  he  anxiously  desired  peace,  and  promised  that, 
upon  demonstrations  of  obedience,  his  majesty  was  ready  lo 
grant  their  reasonable  petitions.  He,  however,  commanded 
their  array  not  to  come  within  ten  miles  of  the  royal  standard, 
as  their  nearer  approach  would  be  construed  into  a  declara- 
tion of  their  intention  to  invade  the  king^s  person  and  the 
realm  of  England.  But  general  Leslie  advanced  his  head  quar- 
ters to  Dunse,  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  encamped  on  the 
southern  slope  of  a  small  conical  hill  called  Dunse-Law,  where 
law  and  justice  used  to  be  dispensed.  In  this  advantageous 
position  he  was  not  more  than  seven  miles  distant  from  the 
royal  camp,  and  of  course  had  infringed  the  king's  proclama- 
tion, and  must  be  held  as  intending  "  to  invade  the  king's  per- 
son and  the  kingdom  of  England.''  In  fact,  it  was  partly  to 
prevent  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  England  that  the  king 
had  drawn  his  small  army  to  the  borders ;  and  in  justification 
of  his  own  proceedings,  he  said,  "  ITiey  go  about  to  ])ersuade 
our  good  subjects  that  wc  intend  an  invasion  of  that  our  king- 
dom :  but  they  must  have  a  great  power  over  the  faith  of  such 
as  they  can  make  believe  that  a  king  would  invade  his  own 
kingdom  !  Invasions  made  by  princes  of  other  princes'  do- 
minions have  been  usual ;  but  for  a  prince  to  invade  his  own 
kingdom  is  a  prodigious  untruth.  But  they  tell  our  people  that 
we  are  coming  thither  attended  with  English  troops :  we  won- 
der if  they  should  be  afraid  of  them  whom  our  people  in  their 
pulpits  and  elsewhere  have  been  made  believe  were  all  of 
their  own  party,  and  would  take  arms  with  them  in  their  de- 
fence against  us.  But  the  truth  is,  these  English  troops  go 
along  to  secure  their  own  kingdom  of  England  from  invasion 
by  them  which  they  have  so  Jrequenily  threatened ;  and  if, 
for  the  securing  of  our  person,  they  should  offer  themselves 
to  be  our  guard  wheresoever  we  go,  what  do  they  else  but 
shew  themselves  to  be  true  and  loyal  subjects,  and  lay  an  obli- 
gation on  us  to  continue  in  our  breast  that  full  assurance  o. 
their  loyalty  and  fidelity  towards  us,  of  which  we  ha>'e  always, 
by  unanswerable  demonstrations,  been  fully  persuaded ;  as 
also  upbraid  the  disloyalty  of  many  of  our  subjects  of  that  our 
native  kingdom,  amongst  whom  they  are  loath  to  trust  us 
without  offering  their  persons  to  be  our  guard?'" 

The  earl  of  Holland  was  despatched  with  a  division  of  the 
army,  consisting  of  3000  horse  and  2000  infantry,  with  some 
artillery,  to  assault  the  Scots ;  but  the  Covenanters  presented 
such  a  good  front,  and  their  numbers  besides  being  so  much 

>  Large  DecUntioD,  421 ,  422. 
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superior,  his  lordship  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  them, 
aod  he  therefore  drew  off  his  men,  and  retreated  to  the  royal 
camp^     In  the  meantime,  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who 
might  have  made  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  re- 
bels, lay  quietly  in  Leith  Roads,  without  landing  the  division 
of  the  army  which  was  on  hoard  his  fleet,  or  giving  them  the 
slightest  disturbance.      But  the  suspicion  of  treachery   is 
strongly  allied  to  this  nobleman^s  name.     He  was  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Tables,  and  had  a  secret  interview  wiUi  the 
insurgent  chief,  the  lord  Loudon,  at  midnight,  a  little  below 
Queensferry, where  his  neutrality,  if  not  his  active  co-operation, 
was  secured.     Lord  Holland^s  retreat  served  the  Covenanters 
as  effectually  as  if  they  had  gained  a  victory  ;  yet,  from  the 
secret  information  which  their  chiefs  received  from  the  traitors 
in  the  royal  camp,  they  discovered  the  king's  weakness,  and 
ahove  all  his  private  intention  to  avoid  bloodshed  if  possible. 
Both  armies  remained  inactive  till  the  6th  of  June,  when  the 
earl  of  Dumfermline  arrived  at  the  royal  camp  with  the  follow- 
ing petition.   **Tlie  Scots,"  says  Clarendon,  "  from  the  begin- 
ning, practised  a  new  sturdy  style  of  address,  in  which,  under 
the  hcense  of  accusing  the  counsel  and  carriage  of  otherSy 
whom  yet  they  never  named,  they  bitterly  and  insolently  re- 
proached the  most  immediate  actions  and  directions  of  his 
majesty  himself;  and  then  made  the  greatest  professions  of 
duty  to  his  majesty's  person  that  could  be  invented.     The 
king  had  not  at  that  time  one  person  about  him  of  his  council 
who  had  the  least  consideration  of  his  honour,  or  friendship  for 
those  who  sat  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  the  duke  of  Lennox  only 
excepted^."     Besides,  the  rebel  army  was  superior  not  only  in 
numbers  but  in  the  quality  of  their  officers,  and  reckoned  more 
than  24,000  men, horse  and  foot;  whereas  there  were  not  20,000 
men  present  with  the    royal  standard.     "It  was,  therefore," 
says  Stevenson,  "  the  business  of  the  English  to  endeavour 
by  all  means  to  avoid  deciding  the  quarrel  by  arms  ;  the  loss 
of  a  battle  would  have  sunk  the  king's  credit  exceedingly^." 
"  To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty, — 

**  The  humble  petition  of  his  majesty's  subjects  of  Scot 
land,  humbly  sheweth,  that  whereas  the  former  means  used 
by  us  hath  not  been  effectual  for  recovering  your  majesty' 
favour,  and  the  peace  of  this  your  majesty's  kingdom,  we  fall 
down  again  at  your  majesty's  feet,  most  humbly  supplicating 

>  Clarendon's  Rebellion,  i.  193.— Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  372,  373.— 
Nalson's  Impartial  Collection,  p.  231. 
'  Hist,  of  tbe  Rebellion,  i.  199.  ^  Church  and  State,  n.  » ■ '^ 
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that  your  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  some 
few  of  your  majesty's  many  worthy  men  of  your  majesty's 
kingdom  of  England,  who  are  well  affected  to  the  true  religion 
and  common  peace,  to  hear  by  some  of  us  of  the  same  affec- 
tion, of  our  humble  desires ;  and  to  make  known  to  us  your 
mjyesty's  gracious  pleasing ;  that  as,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
we  are  here  joined  in  one  island  and  one  king,  so,  by  your  ma- 
jesty's great  wisdom  and  tender  care,  all  mistaking  may  be 
speedily  removed,  and  the  two  kingdoms  may  be  kept  in  peace 
and  happiness  under  your  majesty's  long  and  prosperous 
reign ;  for  the  which  we  shall  never  cease,  as  becomes  your 
majesty's  faithful  subjects,  daily  to  pray  for  your  majesty's 
long  and  happy  reign  over  us^" 

This  petition  was  graciously  received,  and  the  earl  of  Dum- 
fermline  was  sent  back  with  a  safe  conduct  under  the  royal 
sign  manual,  for  tlie  earl  of  Rothes,  the  lord  Loudon,  and  sir 
William  Douglass  of  Cavers,  to  meet  with  tlie  royal  commis- 
sioners in  the  earl  of  Arundel's  tent.  His  majesty  having 
considered  the  petition,  directed  Mr.  Secretary  Cook  to  return 
the  following  benevolent  answer: — "That  whereas  his  majesty 
hath  publislied  a  gracious  proclamation  to  all  the  subjects  of 
Scotland,  whereby  he  hath  given  them  full  assurance  of  the 
free  enjoying  both  of  the  religion  and  laws  of  that  kingdom, 
as  also  a  free  pardon  upon  their  humble  and  dutiful  obedi- 
ence ;  which  proclamation  hath  been  hitherto  hindered  to  be 
published  to  most  of  his  majesty's  subjects;  therefore  his  ma- 
jesty requireth,  for  the  full  information  and  satisfaction  of 
them,  that  the  said  proclamation  be  publicly  read.  That  be- 
ing done,  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  hear  any 
humble  supplication  of  his  subjects." 

Sir  Edmund  Veniey  was  despatched  to  the  rebel  camp  to 
see  that  this  proclamation  was  really  and  properly  read ;  and 
having  repoiled  that  it  was  legally  read  in  their  camp,  the  earl 
of  Dumfermlineretunied  with  him  to  the  royal  camp,  and  was 
the  bearer  of  a  petition  beseeching  his  majesty  to  vouchsafe 
them  a  favourable  answer ;  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cook  replied, 
"  His  majesty  having  understood  of  the  obedience  of  the  peti- 
tioners in  reading  his  proclamation  as  was  commanded  them, 
is  graciously  pleased  so  far  to  condescend  unto  their  petition 
as  to  admit  some  of  them  to  repair  to  his  majesty's  camp  on 
Monday  next,  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  tlie  morning,  at  the  lord 
general's  tent ;  where  they  shall  find  six  persons  of  honour 
and  trust,  appointed  by  his  majesty,  to  hear  their  desires." 

*   mifour^s  Annals,  ii.  335. 
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These  met  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  in  Arunders  tent,  with  tlie 
duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  earls  of 
Anindel,  Holland,  and  Essex,  with  sir  Henry  Vane  and  sir 
Joseph  Cook ;  but  the  principal  business  of  that  day  was  a 
sumptuous  dmner,  at  which  the  earl  of  Arundel  entertained 
the  commissioners.  The  king  came  suddenly  into  the  tent, 
and  having  taken  his  seat,  told  the  Covenanters  that  he  had 
heard  they  complained  that  they  could  not  be  heard,  and  he 
had  therefore  now  come  in  person  to  hear  their  complaints. 
Lord  Rothes  made  the  most  vehement  protestations  of  loyalty, 
and  the  lord  Loudon  began  to  apologise  for  their  former  ac- 
tions ;  bat  the  king  cut  him  short  by  saying,  that  if  they  came 
to  sue  for  grace,  they  should  set  down  their  desires  in  wTiling, 
and  they  should  have  a  written  answer.  They  accordingly 
withdrew,  and  returned  with  a  long  paper ;  but  for  which  the 
following  brief  memorandum  was  afterwards  substituted : — 
^  Memarambim,  1.  That  our  desires  are  only  the  enjoying 
of  our  religion  and  liberties,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  laws  of  his  majesty's  kingdom.  2.  To  clear  by  suf- 
ficient grounds  that  the  particulars  are  such,  we  shall  not  insist 
to  crave  any  point  which  is  not  so  warranted.  And  we  hum- 
bly offer  all  civil  and  temporal  obedience  to  your  majesty 
which  can  be  required  or  expected  of  loyal  subjects. 

(Signed)  "  Loudon  ^" 

On  the  13th,  when  they  met  again,  the  Covenanter  commis- 
sioners were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Henderson  the  moderator, 
and  Johnston  the  clerk  of  the  late  Assembly.  It  is  somewhat 
singular,  that  Henderson,  who  had  objected  to  the  bishops 
for  having  engaged  in  secular  affairs,  should  thus  engage  him- 
self in  both  a  military  and  a  political  occupation ;  both  of  which 
were  unbecoming  his  profession  and  station.  The  king  con- 
descended to  appear  again  personally  at  the  second  meeting ; 
when  the  commissioners  had  the  honour  of  kissing  hands,  and 
of  being  again  hospitably  entertained  by  the  English  general. 
ITie  king  caused  Secretary  Cook  to  read  and  deliver  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  the  paper  left  by  the  covenanting  lords  the 
previous  day  : — "  That  if  their  desires  be  only  the  enjoying 
of  their  religion  and  liberties,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  laws  of  his  majesty^s  kingdom  of  Scotland,  his  ma- 
jesty doth  not  only  agree  to  the  same,  but  shall  always  protect 
them  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power :  and  if  they  shall  not  in- 
sist upon  any  thing  but  that  is  so  warranted,  his  majesty  will 
most  willingly  and  readily  condescend  thereunto :  so  that  in 

>  Nalson's  CoUection,  233-238. 
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the  meantime  they  pay  unto  him  that  civil  and  temporal  obe- 
dience which  can  be  justly  required  and  expected  of  loyal 
subjects.*^  On  the  third  and  last  meeting,  which  was  on 
Monday,  the  19th  of  June,  the  following  articles  were  agreed 
to,  and  signed  by  the  king,  and  also  by  ti^e  commissioners  :— 
1.  The  forces  of  Scotland  to  be  disbanded  and  discharged 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  publication  of  his  majesty's 
declaration,  now  agreed  upon.  2.  His  majesty's  castles,  forts, 
and  ammunition  of  all  sorts,  and  royal  honours,  to  be  delirercd 
after  the  publication,  so  soon  as  his  majesty  can  send  to  re- 
ceive them.  3.  His  majesty's  ships  to  depart  presently  after 
the  delivery  of  the  castles  with  the  first  fair  iiiind,  and  in  the 
meantime  no  interruption  of  trade  or  fishing.  4.  His  ma- 
jesty is  graciously  pleased  to  cause  to  be  restored  all  ])ersons, 
goods,  and  ships,  detained  or  arrested  since  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber last  past.  5.  There  shall  be  no  meetings,  treaties,  consul- 
tations, or  convocations,  of  our  lieges,  but  such  as  are  war- 
rantable by  acts  of  parliament.  6.  All  fortifications  to  desist, 
and  no  further  working  thereon,  and  they  be  remitted  to  his 
majesty's  pleasure.  7.  To  restore  to  every  one  of  our  good 
subjects  their  liberties,  houses,  lands,  goods,  and  means  what- 
soever, taken  and  detained  from  tliem  by  whatsoever  means, 
since  the  foresaid  time.  8.  The  Assembly  to  be  indicted  to 
the  6th  of  August,  and  parliament  to  begin  the  20t]i  of  the 
same  month  ^ 

Although  Balfour  says  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  was  pre- 
sent, yet  lord  Clarendon  affirms  he  arrived  some  hours  after  the 
treaty  was  signed ;  which,  he  says,  "  was  very  convenient  to 
him ;  for  thereby  he  was  free  from  the  reproach  that  attended 
it,  and  at  liberty  to  find  fault  with  it ;  and  which  he  did  fi*eely 
to  the  king  and  some  others,  whereby  he  preserved  himself  in 
credit,  to  do  more  mischief^ '^  Next  day  the  royal  army  was 
disbanded.  The  king  kept  his  court  at  Beni'ick  until  the 
middle  of  July,  but  sent  the  earl  of  Traquair  to  Edinburgh, 
to  ])repare  for  the  ensuing  parliament  and  Assembly,  at  both 
of  which  the  king  himself  proposed  to  bo  present.  The 
Lyon-king-at-arms  was  sent  into  Uie  Covenanters'  camp  with  a 
proclamation,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  *^  although  the  king 
could  not  ratify  the  acts  of  the  pretended  Assembly  at  Glas- 
gow ....  yet  such  is  oiu:  gracious  pleasure  ....  we  are 
pleased  not  only  to  confirm  and  make  good  whatever  our  com- 
missioner hath  granted  and  promised  in  our  name,  but  also  . .  • 

Balfour^s  Ann.as,  ii.  327, 328.— Nalson's  CoUecdoiu,  234-236. 
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to  declare  and  assure  that,  according  to  the  petitioners'  liumble 
desires,  all  matters  ecclesiastical  shall  be  determined  by    the 
assembhes  of  the  kirk,  and  matters  civil  by  the  parliament,  and 
other  inferior  judicatories  established  by  law ;  which  assem- 
blies shall  be  kept  once  a  year,  or  as  shall  be  agreed  on  at  tlic 
General  Assembly  *."     The  more  the  king  conceded,  the  more 
dissatisfied  the  covenanting  chiefs  became ;  and  the  earl  of 
CassiUs  offered  the  Lyon  a  protest  after  reading  the  proclama- 
mation,  which  he  refused  to  receive.     The  king  then  sent  him 
post  to  Edinburgh,  to  read  the  proclamation  there,  which  he 
did  at  the  Cross  with  great  solemnity,  assisted  by  the  magis- 
trates.    Here  agsdn  tfie  earl  of  Kothes,  with  all  the  other 
Table  chiefs,  were  ready  to  protest  that  "  they  did  adhere  to 
the  Assembly  of  Glasgow  in  so  far  as  was  communed  betwixt 
his  majesty  and  the  commissioners  in  his  majesty's  camp,  at 
the  Biiks-on-Tweed^."    This  perverseness  is  the  more  singu- 
lar, inasmuch  as  Rothes,  Loudon,  and  Henderson,  "  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Covenanters,  gave  his  majesty  most  humble 
thanks  for  the  gracious  answer  he  had  given  their  petition,  in 
his  Declaration  3." 

The  Covenanters  discharged  the  raw  undisciplined  part  of 
their  army,  but  retained  all  their  experienced  and  veteran 
officers,  with  the  better-disciplined  part  of  their  troops,  and 
kept  them  on  full  pay.  Besides  this  act  of  bad  faith,  they 
prosecuted  all  the  loyalists,  and  those  who  had  either  not  signed 
or  had  slackened  in  their  zeal  for  flie  covenant ;  and  they  con- 
tinued the  false  charges  and  condign  penalties  against  the 
exiled  prelates.  This  last  resolution  was  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king  having  remitted  a  paper  to  the  Tables  con- 
taining eighteen  ^^  grievances,"  or  remonstrances,  against  their 
bad  faith  and  non-fulfilment  of  the  agreement  at  Birks ;  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  of  which  are,  "  Why  seditious  minisiersy 
who  in  their  sermons  preach  seditiously,  are  not  taken  order 
with  ?  Why  oiu  good  subjects  are  deterred  and  threatened, 
if  they  should  come  home  to  their  own  native  country  and 
houses?"  Answers  to  the  articles  were  sent,  but  in  a  tone 
very  unbefitting  the  extreme  humility  which  they  affected, 
and  very  unbecoming  loyal  and  obedient  subjects  to  their  law- 
ful sovereign.  To  these  it  was  answered — ^^  We  know  no  such 
seditious  ministers ;  and  when  any  ministers,  alleged  seditious, 
shall  be  called  before  the  judge  ordinary,  they  shall  be 
punished  according  to  justice."   To  the  eleventh — "  We  know 

I   Balfour's  AnnaU,  ii.  330.  Ibid.  333. 

8  NalMn'i  Collection,  p.  237. 
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none  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects  who  are  now  deterred  or 
threatened,  nor  do  we  allow  that  any  should  be  troubled ;  and 
if  any  fear  themselves,  there  is  an  ordinary  way  in  justice 
which  they  may  use ;  and  if  under  the  name  of  good  subjects 
is  meant  excommunicated  persons  [the  bishops  to  wit],  who 
by  the  laws  of  this  country  should  be  rcbells,  and  caption  used 
against  them,  which  has  been  desired  by  the  kirk  and  country, 
and  refused,  and  who  also  are  the  authors  of  all  the  evils  that 
has  come  upon  this  kingdom,  none  can  give  assurance  for 
their  indemnity,  who  stand  thus  guilty  and  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple." They  renewed  all  their  former  menaces  against  the 
prelates  by  proclamation,  and  imposed  grievous  penalties  upon 
whosoever  should  assist  or  shelter  any  of  them  in  their  houses: 
"  so  that  by  the  time  the  king  came  to  London,  it  appeared 
plainly  that  the  army  was  disbanded  without  any  peace  made, 
and  the  Scots  in  more  reputation  and  equal  inclination  to 
affront  his  majesty,  than  ever.  Upon  which  a  paper  published 
by  them,  and  avowed  to  contain  the  matter  of  the  treaty,  was 
burned  by  the  common  hangman ;  everybody  disavowing  the 
contents  of  it,  but  nobody  taking  upon  him  to  publish  a  copy 
that  they  owned  to  be  tme  ^" 

ITie  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  delivered  up  to  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton  on  the  22nd  of  June,  who  gave  the  command  of 
it  to  General  Ruthven,  who  found  the  marquis  of  Iluntly  and 
his  son  in  it,  and  set  them  at  liberty,  and  the  royal  navy  re- 
turned to  England.  The  honest  and  well-disposed  part  of  the 
nation  now  hoped  that  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
affairs  would  be  conducted,  as  fonnerly,  by  the  royal  autho- 
rity ;  but  nothing  was  farther  from  the  intention  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. A  well-planned  accident  broke  the  terms  of  the 
pacification ;  for  as  general  Rnthven  and  lord  Kinnoul  were 
walking  in  the  street,  "  the  devout  wives  (who  at  first  put  life 
in  the  cause)  did  now  (when  it  was  in  danger  of  being  buried) 
restore  it  again,  by  invading  them,  and  throwing  stones  at 
them."  This  assault  on  the  king's  ser\'ants  was  privately  ar- 
ranged by  those  who  dared  not  appear  in  such  an  infamous  affair, 
for,  as  Guthry  observes, "  those  women  used  not  to  run  unsent." 
Lords  Loudon,  Lothian,  and  Montrose,  were  despatched  to 
Berwick  to  explain  and  excuse  it;  and  returning,  brought  an 
order  from  his  majesty,  requiring  fourteen  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen to  repair  to  Berwick,  to  consult  with  them  respecting 
the  ensuing  Assembly  and  ]mrliament.  As  they  were  them- 
selves so  fiill  of  trick  and  subterfuge,  they  were  suspicious  of 

*  Balfour's  Annals,  i.  33  S3C  9.— Clarendon's  Rebellion,  i.  203. 
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liismajesly^s  honour,  and  some  of  the  double-dealers  in  his 
court  had  written  to  their  friends  that  it  was  the  king's  inten- 
doQ  to  make  them  all  prisoners;  a  piece  of  treachery  which 
wis  altogether  abhorrent  to  his  majesty's  disposition.  The 
fiity  who  had  been  summoned,  however,  made  as  if  they 
would  go,  but  privately  they  had  organised  a  riotous  assem- 
blage of  the  ^  pious  women''  and  their  husbands,  who  had 
been  prompted  to  accuse  the  king  of  designed  treachery,  and 
meeting  the  party  at  the  water-gate  on  the  commencement  of 
their  journey,  riotously  compelled  them,  nothing  loath,  to  re- 
tarn  to  their  homes.  This  was  just  the  pretence  which  they 
wanted,  and  accordingly  the  lord  Loudon  was  despatched  to 
Berwick,  to  state  how  they  had  been  forcibly  detained,  and  to 
apologise  for  not  waiting  on  his  majesty  at  all.  His  majesty 
was  so  disgusted  at  their  low  cunning  and  disrespectful  car- 
riage, and  so  indignant  at  their  unworthy  distrust  of  his  royal 
word,  that  he  would  not  attend  the  parliament,  but  set  out 
post  for  London  on  the  29d)  of  July.  The  Covenanters  raised 
a  mighty  clamour  against  the  king,  as  if  he  had  been  guiUy  of 
a  very  heinous  sin,  and  the  whole  of  the  alleged  plot  was 
charitably  ascribed  to  the  advice  of  archbishop  Laud  ^  Nalson 
says,  that  at  the  late  interview  the  king  entirely  gained  Montrose 
to  his  party  and  interest,  and  much  softened  the  lords  liOthian 
and  Loudon,  from  whom  he  penetrated  the  determination  of 
the  Covenanters  to  repeal  all  former  acts  of  parliament  for  the 
establishment  of  episcopacy,  and  to  alter  the  established  form 
of  introducing  bills  into  parliament  through  the  lords  of  the 
Articles^. 

As  soon  as  the  pressure  from  without  was  removed,  the 
worthy  citizens  of  Aberdeen  returned  to  their  duty  and  alle- 
giance, and  publicly  renounced  the  covenant,  which  had  been 
forced  upon  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  lord  Aboyne 
also  had  collected  a  small  body  of  his  father's  tenants,  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  foot  and  about  three  hundred  horse, 
with  which  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  loyal  citizens. 
The  treachery  of  a  colonel  Gun,  under  the  private  advice  of 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  gave  Montrose  an  easy  victory  at 
the  bridge  of  Dee,  which  laid  the  city  at  his  feet.  Some  co- 
venanting ministers,  who  hovered  like  birds  of  prey  round  the 
armies,  were  very  urgent  that  the  town  should  be  burnt,  and 
given  up  to  military  pillage ;  but  which  Montrose's  humanity 

^  Gathry's  Mem.  52.53.— Sterenson's  Charch  and  State,  p.  aSS.-^BaUbvr's 
Annals,  ii.  340-345. 
'  Nalaon's  Collections,  p.  244. 
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•tenil  J  prolnlNled,  to  dK  icfiRt  of  irii^^ 
Mr.  Napier  calk  '  iht  duractaislie  knging  of  a  detgriBan 
of  Uie  ctvrrna&r  lev  die  blood  of  its  enemies,  for ''thai  cooD- 
tr}^s  iiialicioiis  dukfmlifK^  Ifootrose  now  &banded  his 
forces,  and  irtiivd  to  htt  oim  home,  where  he  remained  fer 
some  time^  and  m  here  he  had  lexsnre  to  reflect  on  his  own  hi- 
Iherio  disloTsl  coodnct,  which  had  exalted  the  cause  of  the 
rskttU  nKwv' than  any  of  their  other  soecesses. 

Before  Chaikis^s  dcfuatore  hnm  Berwick  it  was  neoessaiy 
to  appoint  a  ccmmassKmer  to  the  AssemUj  and  parliament; 
henevfirdoQhiicdhiaithai  both  dtesecomts  would  confirm  the 
acuof  the  GUsf>ow  AisemblT,  and  it  seems  he  at  cme  time 
entertained  some  thf^QI^  of  not  alkwing  them  to  meet.  Bat 
the  specious  rnsKms^  whic^  Traqnair  adranoed  made  some 
impressicai  on  the  kill's  mind,  and  detamined  Urn  to  allow 
diemeetinc;.  IVaqaairtasd^^dbat  lei  the  next  parliament  do 
what  it  wcmld,thae  were  fsQl  food  grounds  to  intiodnce  epis- 
eopacT  ahene^fi  the  kxafi:  ^^^^^  shie  to  carrj  it;  for  bishops 
hcing*{bT  aB  the  liwf:  of  Scoduud^  one  of  the  three  estates  of 
pari^amol^aourf  Ubaf/iaiwrfuifluuf  liemcsui^Aapeybrceta 
Jaw,  mnch  k»  tW  act  thai  abciB^Md  theaa,  espedaHj  when 
ther  wereuDta4'^iemig|uncrc<miieBtii^,hrf^rpileffiuyuy« 
sf.^  Tl»re«iecaxt|rpasdTaIUYvdlhekni^^ 
the  marqvK  cf  HamBieu  to  acceyt  the  ofer  of  commisgaoner, 
wkkch  ^  he  wm«^  ^dndixied;*^  and  tdhemlbre  Traqnair  was  ap- 
pocoted  to  re^xrcMst  dbe  hmfr^s  perseu  at  bodi  the  meetings, 
and  dkie  kS^mirt^  mrtinctkms  were  gai^cm  him,  dated  Berwick, 
Jnhr  W,  ia»K 

Lar^aMen  lo  be  admstied  asmembeR,batnot«obe  aDowed 
t»y<3^ialundsaKaSal  points  of  rei%km. — TomaketheAssem- 
Uf  aesMftjfle  cf  the  kia^^s  ccmdrsKmsMi  ia  couroking  it,  and 
«f  btf  fffMSums^  the  bu^Dps  firt^  aiaendiag  as  oonsdlnent 
nKVBftieRof  it' — ^To  fvevrni  an  quHMns  about  the  last  Assem- 
tSr^aakiubalei^rdbfidibedcneinrati&catkA^c^  is,  that 

jov  dai^are  dbe  aame  k>  be  done  as  an  act  of  tins  Assendd  j, 
aikd  likkst  rvm  oomest  dbeieio  cnhr  upon  tkoe  tenus  and  no 
wars  as  harijog  ftialion  k>  the  fonaer  AssaaMr. — ^To  shun  all 
diffi«aes  about  the  king^s  power,  either  K^  caD  or  Id  £s^^ 
aemilk«w — To  declare  the  king  s  Aspositkm,  for  the  people's 
foiSl  f(8tM£Ktk«[^  to  ream  episcopacT  and  the  estate  cif  bishops 
io  the  foeedom  of  the  AasemUj ;  but  uithcut  respect  to  the 
hit  AaMuU j^ — ^To  be  done  uithout  wanacl  fooui  the  bisfaops. 
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tod  not  as  ir  episcopacy  was  unlawfiily  but  only  for  satis&ction 

to  the  people,  and  for  settling  the  present  disorders. 

The  Assembly  is  not  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  is  civily  or 
hath  been  established  by  act  of  parliament — *^  We  will  not 
allow  of  any  commissioner  from  the  Assembly,  nor  any  such 
act  as  may  give  ground  for  continuing  of  the  Tables  or  Con- 
renticles.     If  episcopacy  be  abolishedi  the  king  to  have  the 
power  of  choosing  fourteen  ministers  to  represent  the  fourteen 
bishops  in  parliament;  or  if  that  cannot  be,  that  fourteen 
others  whom  he  shall  present  be  agreed  to,  with  a  power  to 
choose  the  lords  of  the  articles  for  the  nobility  for  this  time, 
until  the  business  be  farther  considered  upon. — ^We  allow  that 
episcopacy  be  abolished  for  the  reasons  contained  in  the  Arti- 
cles ;  and  the  covenant,  1580,  for  satisfaction  of  our  people, 
to  be  subscribed,  provided  it  be  so  conceived  that  thereby  our 
subjects  be  not  forced  to  abjure  episcopacy  as  a  point  of  popery, 
or  contrary  to  God^s  law  or  to  the  protestant  religion ;  but  if  they 
require  it  to  be  abjured  as  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  Uie 
church  of  Scotland,  you  are  to  give  way  to  it  rather  than  to 
make  a  breach. — ^After  all  Assembly  business  is  ended,  and 
immediately  before  prayers,  you  shall,  in  the  fairest  way  that 
you  can,  protest  that  in  respect  of  his  majesty^s  resolution  of 
not  coming  in  person,  and  that  his  instructions  were  upon  short 
advertisement,  whereupon  many  things  may  have  occurred, 
wherein  you  have  not  had  his  majesty^s  pleasure,  and  for  such 
other  reasons  as  occasion  may  furnish,  you  are  to  protest,  that 
in  case  any  thing  hath  escaped  you,  or  hath  been  condescended 
upon  in  thb  present  Assembly  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, that  his  majesty  may  be  heard  for  redress  thereof,  in  his 
own  time  and  place  ^^ 

These  instructions  were  dated  at  Berwick,  the  27th  of  July, 
by  which  the  king  vainly  hoped  he  would  soften  the  rigid 
tempers  of  the  Covenanters,  and  disarm  them  of  their  hostility ; 
but  in  this  his  majesty  was  greatly  mistaken.  They  very  soon 
shewed  that  they  were  incapable  of  being  satisfied  or  concili- 
ated by  the  king^s  condescension,  and  that  all  his  concessions 
only  1^  to  further  and  higher  demands.  For,  says  Nalson, 
^  the  ink  was  scarce  dry  which  bad  written  the  articles  of  the 
accommodation,  before  they  had  broken  it  in  almost  every 
particular ;  for  though  they  dissolved  their  camp,  yet  they  did 
not  disband  their  army,  for  they  marched  away  and  kept  in 
great  bodies,  contrary  to  the  first.  The  Tables  continued  to 
sit  and  act,  alleging  it  was  necessary  they  should  do  so  till  the 

I  NalKm'i  CollectioDt,  i.  245-247.— Steremoii't  Church  and  6Ute,  p.  287, 288 
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dauger  was  blown  OFer, expressly  contrary  to  the  fifth  article '." 
The  king  was  well  aware  of  the  duplicity  of  the  Covenanters, 
but  was  willing  to  overlook  it,  in  the  fallacious  hope  tJhat  the 
people  woidd  return  to  Iheir  loyalty  and  obedience,  when  they 
saw  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Birks. 
Traquair  had  accompanied  the  king  to  London,  and  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  Scottish  bishops,  who 
were  then  at  Newcastle,  and  from  whence  the  primate  had 
written  to  the  king  offering  their  humble  advice  to  prorogue 
the  Assembly  and  parliament  The  king  approved  of  their 
advice ;  but  in  the  present  posture  of  his  affairs  he  was  obliged 
to  decline  to  act  upon  it ;  for  he  says, "  we  are  resolved  (rather, 
necessitated)  to  hold  the  Assembly  and  parliament  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed,  and  for  that  end  we  have  nominated  the 
earl  of  Traquair  our  commissioner ;  to  whom  we  have  given 
instructions  not  only  how  to  carry  himself  at  the  same,  but  a 
charge  also  to  have  special  care  of  your  lordships,  and  those 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  have  suffered  for  their  duty  to  God 
and  obedience  to  our  commands.  And  we  do  hereby  assure 
you,  that  it  shall  be  one  of  our  chiefest  studies  how  to  rectify 
and  establish  the  government  of  that  church  aright,  and  to  re- 
pair your  losses,  which  we  desire  you  to  be  most  confident  of. 
As  for  your  meeting  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  we 
do  not  see  at  this  time  how  that  can  be  done ;  for  within  our 
kingdom  of  Scotland  we  cannot  promise  you  any  place  of  safety ; 
and  in  any  other  of  our  dominions  we  cannot  hold  it  convenient, 
aU  things  considered.  Wherefore  we  conceive  that  the  best 
way  would  be  for  your  lordships  to  give  in,  by  way  of  protesta- 
tion or  remonstrance,  your  exceptions  against  this  Assembly 
and  parliament  to  our  commissioner,  which  may  be  sent  by  any 
mean  man,  so  he  be  trusty,  and  deliver  it  at  his  entering  into 
the  church.  But  we  would  not  have  it  to  be  either  read  or 
argued  in  this  meeting,  where  nothing  but  partiality  is  to  be  ex- 
pected,  but  to  be  represented  to  us  by  him,  which  we  promise 
to  take  so  into  consideration  as  becometh  a  prince  sensible  of 
his  own  interest  and  honour,  joined  with  the  equity  of  your  de- 
sires  We  must  likewise  intimate  unto  you,  that 

we  are  so  far  from  conceiving  it  expedient  for  you,  or  any  of  my 
lords  of  the  clergy,  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  as  we  do  ab- 
solutely discharge  your  going  thither ;  and  for  absence,  this 
shall  be  to  you,  and  to  every  one  of  yon,  a  sufficient  warrant 
....  Thus  you  have  our  pleasure  briefly  signified  unto  you, 
which  we  doubt  not  but  you  will  take  in  good  pait :  you  can- 

^  CoUoctUms,  i.  247. 
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Dot  but  know  that  what  we  do  in  this,  we  are  necessitated  to: 
so  we  bid  jou  farewell  ^.  Chables  R. 

"Whitdiall,  6th  of  August,  1639." 

By  this  letter  it  may  be  easily  seen  how  much  the  king  was 
listressed  and  embarrassed  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
md  to  what  difficulties  he  was  reduced  in  struggling  between 
lis  own  inward  sentiments  and  the  exigencies  of  state.  Upon 
he  receipt  of  the  king's  letter,  the  primate  assembled  those 
)ishops  which  were  then  in  Newcastfe,  and  they  agreed  to  the 
bllowing  declinature,  which  they  put  into  the  commissioner's 
lands: — 

^  Whereas  his  majesty,  out  of  his  surpassing  goodness,  was 
rieased  to  indict  another  General  Assembly  for  rectifying  the 
)resent  disorders  in  the  church,  and  repealing  the  acts  con- 
kded  in  the  late  pretended  assembly  at  Glasgow,  against  all 
ight  and  reason,  charging  and  commanding  us,  the  archbishops 
ind bishops  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  others  that  have  place 
herein,  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  the  twelfth  of  August  instant, 
n  hopes  that  by  a  peaceable  treaty  and  conference,  matters 
hould  have  been  brought  to  a  wished  peace  and  unity :  and 
hat  now  we  perceive  all  these  hopes  disappointed,  the  authors 
)f  the  present  schism  and  division  proceeding  in  their  wonted 
courses  of  wrong  and  violence,  as  hath  appeared  in  their  pre- 
lamptuous  protestation  against  the  said  indiction ;  and  in  the 
)usiness  they  have  made  throughout  the  country,  for  electing 
ninisters  and  laics  of  their  faction  to  make  up  the  said  Assem-^ 
)ly  ;  whereby  it  is  evident  that  the  same  or  worse  effects  must 
leeds  ensue  upon  the  present  meeting,  than  were  seen  to  follow 
he  former :  We,  therefore,  the  underscribers,  for  the  discharge 
3f  our  duty  to  God,  and  to  the  church  committed  to  our  govern- 
oaent  under  our  sovereign  lord  the  king's  majesty.  Protest, 
IS  in  our  former  declinature,  as  well  for  ourselves  as  in  the  name 
df  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  so  many  as  shall  adhere  to  this 
3ar  protestation.  That  tlie  present  pretended  Assembly  be 
iiolden  and  reputed  null  in  law,  as  consisting  and  made  up 
partly  of  laical  persons  that  have  no  office  in  the  church  of 
Grod,  partly  of  refractor}',  schismatical,  and  perjured  ministers, 
iiat,  contrary  to  their  oaths  and  subscriptions,  from  which  no 
luman  power  could  absolve  them,  have  filthily  resiled,  and  so 
nade  themselves  to  the  present  and  future  ages  most  infamous, 
ind  that  no  churchman  be  bound  to  appear  befoie  them,  nor 

^  Nalaon's  CoUections,  i.  24S,  349. 
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any  citation,  admonitioni  certification,  or  act  whatsoever, 
proceeding  from  tfae  said  pretended  meeting,  be  prejudicial  to 
the  jurisdiction,  liberties,  privileges,  rents,  possessions,  and 
benefices,  belonging  to  the  church,  nor  to  any  acts  of  fonner 
General  Assemblies,  acts  of  council,  or  parliament,  made  in 
favour  thereof;  but  to  the  contrary,  that  all  sttch  acts  and  deedt^ 
and  every  one  of  them,  are  and  shall  be  reptUed  w^usty  par- 
tial^ and  illegaly  with  all  that  may  follow  therefrom. 

**  And  this  our  protestation  we  humbly  desire  may  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  whom  we  do  humbly  supplicate,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  christian  emperors  in  ancient  times,  to 
convene  the  clergy  of  his  whole  dominions,  for  remedying  the 
present  schism  and  division,  unto  whose  judgment  and  de- 
termination we  promise  to  submit  ourselves  and  all  our  pro- 
ceedings. 

**  Given  under  our  hands  at  Morpeth,  Berwick,  and  Holy 
Island,  the  10th  and  11th  of  August,  1639. 

(Signed)  St.  Andrews. 

Da.  Edinburgen.       Wall.  Brechinen. 

Jo.  RossEN.  Ja.  Lismoren. 

Tho.  Galloway.         Ad.  Aberdon.  ** 

The  Covenanters  had  been  busily  employed  in  dispersing 
pamphlets  and  tracts  to  the  disparagement  of  his  majesty's 
government  and  the  implication  of  his  sincerity,  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  their  own  friends,  and  drawing  the  wavering  and 
unreflecting  off  from  their  allegiance  and  duty.  One  of  these 
disloyal  papers  fell  into  the  king's  hands,  and  he  laid  it  before 
the  English  privy  council,  and  such  of  the  members  as  were 
therein  implicated  declared  it  to  be  utterly  false  and  calumnious. 
The  privy  council,  therefore,  declared  it  highly  scandalous  to 
his  majesty's  person,  honour,  and  government,  full  of  gross  mis- 
takes, perverting  the  sense  of  his  majesty's  declaration,  and 
of  most  pernicious  consequence  upon  the  peace  of  the  king- 
doms. An  act  of  state  was  therefore  published  *^  against  the 
Scots  concerning  a  scandalous  paper  lately  dispersed  by  them." 
In  conclusion,  the  act  says,  ^^  all  which  considered,  the  whole 
board,  unanimously,  became  humble  petitionei*s  to  his  majesty, 
that  this  false  and  scandalous  paper  might  be  publicly  burnt 
by  the  hanffman^ ;"  and  which  was  done  accordingly. 

The  Covenanters  attempted  in  an  equivocal  manner  to  dis- 
avow this  scandalous  pamphlet ;  but  their  actions  proclaimed 
their  adherence  to  the  system  recommended  in  it  of  misrepre- 

>  Nalaon's  CoUections,  i.  249-50.  >  Ibid.  i.  251.2. 
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aenting  and  calumniating  the  king.  The  earl  of  Dalhousie 
pablished  a  protest  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  intimating  that 
the  new  combination  ^  would  maintain  the  late  Assembly  at 
Glasgow  as  most  lawful^  fret^  and^eneraly  and  would  adhere 
to  their  solemn  covenant  with  God,  whereby  the  office  of 
bishops,  who  yet  usurp  the  title,  is  declared  to  have  been  ab- 
jiared:  and  that,  therefore,  if  they  return  to  this  kingdom,  they 
shall  be  used  as  accursed,  and  given  over  to  the  devil,  and  out 
of  Chxiat^s  body,  as  ethnicks  and  publicans ;  and  that  all  who 
haibour  them  shall  be  prosecuted  to  excommunication  like- 
wise».' 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  broad  seal  was  put  to  lord 
Ttaquidr^s  commission;  and  the  ministers,  nobility,  and  gentir, 
went  in  procession  from  Holyrood  House  to  the  high  church, 
where  Mr.  Henderson,  the  moderator  of  the  Glasgow  Assem- 
bly, preached  from  Acts  v.  33,  to  the  end ;  in  which  he  exhorted 
the  commissioner  **  to  employ  all  his  parts  and  endowments 
fiyr  building  up  the  church  of  God  in  this  land  f  and  he  ex- 
horted the  members  to  go  on  zealously,  for  true  zeal,  he  said, 
never  cooled,  but  the  longer  it  bums  the  more  fervent  it  grows. 
"  Let  it  be  seen  to  the  world  that  presbytery,  the  goverament  we 
contend  for  in  the  church,  can  consist  very  well  with  monarchy 
in  the  state,  and  thereby  we  shall  gain  the  favour  of  our  king, 
and  God  shall  get  the  glory  ^.'*  Balfour  says,  there  were  ser- 
mons in  all  the  churches  of  Edinburgh,  with  public  humilia- 
tion and  fasting  for  the  happy  success  of  the  Assembly.  None 
of  the  covenanting  lords,  he  adds,  attended  the  commissioner 
in  his  triumphal  procession,  except  such  as  were  privy  coun- 
cillOTs^ 

After  the  sermon,  and  the  Assembly  had  been  constituted, 
Mr.  Henderson  required  the  members  to  produce  their  com- 
missions. The  earl  of  Traquair  produced  his  from  his  ma 
jesty  9  as  high  commissioner,  which  was  ordered  to  be  recorded 
in  Uie  books  of  the  Assembly;  after  which  Traquair  made  a 
speech,  wherein  he  cautioned  the  Assembly  against  suspecting 
ms  royal  master^s  sincerest  love  to  religion  and  the  good  of  the 
Scottish  church,  and  against  heart-burning  among  themselves 
on  account  of  their  former  different  sentiments  about  matters 
of  discipline.  Mr.  David  Dickson,  minister  of  Irvine,  was, 
by  a  large  majority,  chosen  moderator.  The  commissioner 
made  a  shew  of  insisting  that  Mr.  Henderson  should  be  con- 
tinued as  the  moderator;  but  this  was  indignantly  resisted  by 

1  Skumer*!  EccleiiMtical  Hist.  U.  343. 
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the  Assemblyi  as  they  charitably  ascribed  the  proposal  to  a 
trick  of  his  majesty  to  make  the  office  perpetual,  aud  so  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  the  episcopacy ^  Dickson,  it  appears,  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  fitted  for  presiding  in  such  an  Assembly, 
and  therefore  Henderson  was  appointed  to  sit  beside  him,  and 
act  as  an  assessor.  Guthry  says,  that  Dickson  betrayed  such 
weakness  in  his  office,  that  every  one  said  minuit  presentia 
fainam;  yea,  it  had  been  worse  with  him,  were  it  not  that  Mr. 
Henderson  sat  at  his  elbow  as  his  coadjutor^.  After  some 
pretences  by  the  commissioner  for  objecting  to  irregular  com- 
missions, the  moderator  insisted  that  such  minute  inquiries 
would  only  divert  the  Assembly  from  their  proper  work,  and 
therefore  this  motion  was  overruled.  On  account  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  betwixt  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  that 
of  the  parliament,  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  two  ses- 
sions each  day.  Among  the  first  transactions  were  the  trans- 
portation (as  it  is  called)  of  several  of  the  leading  Covenanters, 
from  obscm*e  country  parishes,  to  the  metropolis,  and  other  large 
towns;  viz.  Robert  Blair  and  Samuel  Rutherford,  from 
Ayr  to  St.  Andrews ;  David  Dickson,  tlie  moderator,  from 
Irvine  to  Glasgow ;  Mr.  John  Fergushill,  from  Ochiltree  to  Ayr; 
Mr.  James  Sharp,  from  Govan  to  Leith;  Robert  Docglass, 
from  Kjrcaldy  to  Edinburgh;  Robert  Baillie,from  Elilwinning 
to  Glasgow,  and  Andrew  Cant,  from  Newbottle  to  Aberdeen  ^ 
This  first  step  was  an  interference  with  the  civil  rights  of  the 
patrons  of  these  several  churches,  and  a  direct  dispensation 
with  the  powers  of  the  cro\vn  and  the  parliament. 

In  the  eighth  session,  on  the  17th  of  August,  George  Gra- 
ham, some  time  bishop  of  Orkney,  gave  in  his  written  abjura- 
tion of  his  episcopal  office,  subscribed  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  which  was  read  by  the  clerk,  and  ordered  to  be 
registered  in  the  Assembly's  books  ^^  ad perpetuam  rei  memO' 
riam ;"  and  for  the  same  reason  the  abjuration  of  this  fallen  star 
is  inserted  here: — "  ...  I,  master  George  Graham,  some  time 
pretended  bishop  of  Orkney,  being  sorry  and  grieved  at  my 
heart  tliat  I  should  ever,  for  any  worldly  respect,  have  em- 
braced the  order  of  episcopacy,  the  same  having  no  warrant 
from  the  Word  of  God,  and  being  such  an  order  as  hadi  had 
sensibly  many  fearful  find  evil  consequences  in  many  parts  of 
Christendom,  and  particularly  within  tlie  kirk  of  Scotland,  as 
by  doleful  and  deplorable  experience  this  day  is  manifest,  to 
have  disclaimed,  like  as  I,  by  the  tenor  hereof,  do  altogether 

'  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  390.  ^  Gathry's  Mcsnou-s,  53. 
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fydam  and  abfure  all  qnscopal  power  and  juritdictumj  with 
the  whole  corraptions  thereof,  condemned  by  lawful  Assem- 
blies within  the  said  kirk  of  Scotland  ....  promising  and 
swearing,  by  the  great  name  of  the  Lord  om*  Ood,  that  I  shall 
Bever,  whilst  I  live,  directly  or  indirectly,  exercise  any  such 
power  within  the  kirk;  neither  shall  I  ever  allow  or  approve 
the  same,  not  so  much  as  in  my  private  or  public  discourse; 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  shall  stand  and  adhere  to  all  the  acts  and 
constitations  of  the  late  Assembly,  holden  at  Glasgow  on  the 
21st  of  November,  1638,  last  by  past,  and  shall  concur,  to  the 
uttermost  of  my  power,  sincerely  and  faithiiilly,  as  occasion 
shall  offer^  in  executing  the  said  acts,  and  in  advancing  the 
work  of  reformation  within  this  land,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  the  comfort  and  contentment  of  all 
good  christians,  as  God  shall  be  my  help.''  This  remarkable 
disclaimer  is  dated  on  the  1 1th  of  February  ^  '^Fhis  unhappy 
man  was  very  rich,  and  had  lent  large  sums  of  money  on  bond, 
all  of  which  would  have  been  escheated  had  he  not  avoided 
the  Assembly's  excommunication  by  this  timely  imitation  of 
that  treacherous  apostle  who  bare  the  bag.  Upon  his  shame- 
fdl  apostacy^  Robert  Baron,  professor  of  divinity  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Orkney ;  but  from 
the  posture  of  the  king's  affairs,  and  the  absence  of  all  the 
bishops  from  the  kingdom,  he  never  was  consecrated  or  ob 
tained  possession  of  his  diocese^. 

In  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed  ^^  containing  the 
causes  and  remedy  of  the  by-gone  evils  of  this  kirk ;"  the 
main  and  most  material  of  which,  they  said,  was  the  pressing 
of  the  liturgy  by  the  prelates,  the  frame  of  which  they  alleged 
was  popish,  containing  divers  popish  errors  and  ceremonies, 
and  the  seeds  of  manifold  superstitions  and  idolatines ;  the 
Book  of  Canons,  establishing  a  tyrannical  power  over  the  kirk 
in  the  persons  of  bishops ;  with  a  Book  of  Consecration  and 
Ordination,  having  no  warrant  either  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or 
from  the  Word  of  God ;  and  a  High  Commission,  subverting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  kirk,  and  giving  to  persons  merely 
ecclesiastical  the  power  of  both  swords,  and  to  persons  merely 
civil  the  power  of  the  keys. — 2.  A  second  cause  was  the 
Articles  of  Perth. — S.  The  changing  the  government  of  the 
kirk  from  the  Assemblies  to  the  persons  of  some  kirkmen 
usurping  authority  over  their  brethren  by  the  name  of  episco- 
pal government. — 4.  Fourthly,  the  civil  places  and  power  of 

>  CoDectioii  of  Acts  of  Aisembly,  by  Johntton,  of  Warriiton,  p.  72. 
s  Kdth'B  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  227. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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kirkmen  sittiug  and  voting  in  the  [court  of]  session,  council, 
exchequer,  parliament,  and  bench  of  justices  of  peace,  lifting 
them  up  in  worldly  pomp  above  their  brethren. — 5.  Fifthly, 
The  keeping  and  authorising  corrupt  Assemblies,  viz.  at  Lin- 
lithgow, 1606;  at  Glasgow,  1610;  at  Aberdeen,  1616;  at  St 
Andrews,  1617;  at  Perth,  1618,  all  of  which  are  null  and 
unlawful. — 6.  A  sixth  cause  was  the  want  of  lawful  and  fi-ee 
General  Assemblies  rightly  constituted  of  pastors,  doctors, 
and  elders,  yearly  or  oftener, /tto  re  natOj  and  above  all  these, 
the  breach  of  the  national  covenant  ^ 

When  Henderson  composed  the  foregoing  complaint,  bat 
in  particular  its  fourth  article,  he  must  altogether  have  forgot- 
ten his  own  agency  in  the  transactions  of  ^e  previous  twelve 
months.  He  and  his  party  had  made  it  an  unpardonable 
crime  in  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  perform  those  secular  offices 
which  had  been  thrust  upon  them  by  the  cro^ina.  Yet  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  most  marvellous  elasticity  in  presby- 
tery ;  for  he  thrust  himself  forward  into  the  camp,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  rebellion,  marched  and  countermarched  with  an 
army  in  array  against  his  sovereign,  attended  all  the  councils 
of  war,  treated  and  advised  as  a  commissioner,  and  signed  the 
treaty  for  his  fellow  Covenanters  with  their  sovereign,  which 
was  wholly  and  entirely  of  a  civil  nature.  These  transactions 
are  instances  of  the  hypocrisy  and  double-dealing  which  will 
ever  disgrace  and  tarnish  his  name ;  and  will  show  that  his 
opposition  to  the  secular  offices  of  the  bishops  arose  from  envy 
and  disappointed  pride  and  ambition,  and  not  from  any  real 
love  of  God,  or  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  which  is 
first  pure  and  then  peaceable.  After  the  foregoing  act  had 
been  put  to  the  vote,  the  earl  of  Traquair  consented  verbally 
to  it,  and  promised  a  written  declaration  of  his  consent  to  the 
clerk,  and  also  promised  to  ratify  it  in  the  ensuing  parliament 
—I,  John,  earl  of  Traquair,  his  majesty's  commissioner  in 
this  present  Assembly,  do,  in  his  majesty's  name,  declare  that 
notwithstanding  of  his  majesty's  own  inclination,  and  many 
other  grave  and  weighty  considerations,  yet  such  is  his  ma- 
jesty's incomparable  goodness,  that  for  settling  the  present 
distractions,  and  giving  full  satisfaction  to  the  subject,  he 
doth  allow,  like  as  I  his  majesty's  commissioner  do  consent  to 
the  foresaid  act,  and  have  subscribed  the  premises^. 

In  the  eighteenth  session,  on  the  26  th  of  August,  the  Assem- 
bly passed  an  act  approving  of  another  surreptitious  register 

^  Johnitoii't  Actf  of  AMemblT,  Session  eight,  17th  Aunst,  1S39,  pp.  73-76. 
>  IbkL  p.  86. 
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lich  Jobnston  had  forged  and  now  produced,  and  ^or- 
ined  the  same  to  make  faith  in  judgment,  and  outwith  in  all 
oe  conung;  as  a  true  and  authentic  register  of  the  kirk  of 
otland,  conform  to  (be  testimony  subscribed  by  the  com- 
ttee,  and  to  be  inserted  in  the  books  of  Assembly."  In  the 
eutieth  session  an  act  was  passed  for  receiving  such  of  the 
posed  clergy  as  should  submit  to  their  government,  **  recom- 
^nding  to  the  synods  all  those  who  are  deposed  before  them 
r  subscribing  the  [bishop's]  declinature,  for  reading  of  the 
rvioe-book,  and- for  any  other  gross  cause:  that  upon  their 
le  repentance  and  submission  to  the  constitutions  of  this 
rk,  and  upon  their  purgation  and  clearness  from  any  gross 
nits,  laid  to  their  charge  in  any  new  process  against  them, 
ey  may  be  found  by  the  synods  capable  of  the  ministry^.** 
i  the  twenty-first  session  an  act  was  passed  for  the  keeping 
'  the  Lord's  Day,  and  for  prohibiting  river  and  sea  fishing, 
id  the  working  of  mills,  on  that  sacred  day,  imder  the  pain 
'  the  censures  of  the  kirk.  By  another  act,  a  fine  was  im- 
ised  on  those  who  went  into  England  in  order  to  be  married ; 
at  the  parish  books  of  every  parish  be  presented  to  the  pres- 
rteries,  to  be  examined  by  them  ;  to  compel  the  episcopal 
ergy  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  Glasgow  As- 
mbly,  to  resign  their  benefices,  which  were  declared  vacant ; 
•  revise  and  enforce  all  former  and  obsolete  acts  against 
ipists  and  excommunicated  persons,  and  all  who  aided,  com- 
rted,  or  assisted  them ;  that  some  uniform  catechism  be  ap- 
)inted  ;  and  that  intrants  to  the  ministry  be  examined  before 
leir  admission^.  Another  act  was  passed,  in  condemnation 
'  his  majesty's  *^  Large  Declaration,"  and  in  particular  of 
Salter  Balcanquhal,  the  dean  of  Durham,  who  it  was  sup- 
Med  had  written  it :  his  majesty  was  desired  to  call  it  in,  and 
»  send  the  dean  of  Durham  to  Scotland,  that  he  might  be 
ied  and  sentenced  to  suffer  condign  punishment,  for  the  vin- 
[cation  of  God's  honour  frt)m  such  high  contempt,  and  the 
log's  dignity  from  such  false  and  unjust  imputations  !^ 
In  this  session  also  the  covenanters  gained  a  great  jesuiti- 
il  point,  and  which  has  deceived  many  well-meaning  men — 
le  explanation  of  their  bond  of  mutual  defence ;  of  which 
ley  have  both  then  and  since  taken  so  much  advantage, 
he  following  supplication  of  the  Assembly  was  prepared  and 
resented  to  his  majesty's  high  commissioner  and  the  lords  of 
cret  council.     After  protesting  their  loyalty  and  obedience, 

>  J4>hii8ton  8  CoUectionB  of  Act§,  Besston  20,  Aug.  28,  1639. 
»  Act  Sew.  22,  29th  Aug.— A  Miridia,  p.  79. 
*  Sew.  23,  30th  Aag.  p.  81. 
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the  petition  proceeds — ^  We  have  solemnly  sworn,  and  do 
swear,  not  only  our  mutual  concurrence  and  assistance  for  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power,  with  our 
means  and  lives,  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  our  dread  sove- 
reign, his  person  and  authority,  in  preservation  and  defence  of 
the  true  religion,  liberties,  and  laws  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom, 
but  also  in  every  cause  which  may  concern  his  majesty's 
honour,  shall,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  and  die 
duties  of  good  subjects,  concur  with  our  friends  and  followers, 
in  quiet  manner  or  in  arms,  as  we  shall  be  required  of  his 
majesty,  his  council,  or  any  having  his  authority.  And,  there- 
fore, being  most  desirous  to  clear  ourselves  of  all  imputation 
of  this  kind,  and  following  the  laudable  example  of  our  pre- 
decessors, 1589,  do  most  humbly  supplicate  your  grace  his 
majesty's  commissioner,  and  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council,  to  enjoin  by  act  of  council,  that 
this  Confession  and  Covenant,  which,  as  a  testimony  of  our 
fidelity  to  God  and  loyalty  to  our  king,  we  have  subscribed,  be 
subscribed  by  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  of  what  rank  and 
quality  soever^." 

On  the  same  day,  the  earls  of  Rothes  and  Montrose,  lord 
Loudon,  sir  John  Stirling,  sir  William  Douglass,  sir  Henry 
Wood,  John  Smith,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  Robert  Barclay, 
provost  of  Irvine,  Alexander  Henderson,  minister,  and 
Archibald  Johnston,  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  appeared  in  pre- 
sence of  the  commissioner  and  the  privy  council,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Assembly  presented  the  aforesaid  petition ; 
'^  which  being  read,  heard,  and  considered  by  the  said  lords, 
they  have  ordained  and  do  ordain  the  same  to  be  insert  and 
registrate  in  the  books  of  privy  council,  and,  according  to  the 
desire  thereof,  ordain  the  said  Confession  and  Covenant  to  be 
subscribed  in  time  coming  by  all  his  majesty's  subjects  of  this 
kingdom,  of  what  rank  and  quality  soever  V 

Here  Mr.  Henderson  again  appears  in  the  character  which 
he  and  his  paity  had  so  severely  condemned  in  the  late  pre- 
lates ;  but  Uiis  collusion  betwixt  the  Assembly  and  the  privy 
council  was,  with  the  true  cunning  of  the  Jesuit,  turned  after- 
wards to  good  account.  When  they  had  concentrated  their 
scattered  iorces,  which  they  had  never  disbanded,  and  again 
appealed  to  arms  against  his  majesty,  they  evaded  this  oath  by 
asserting  tliat  they  swore  to  maintain  his  authority  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  tnie  religion,  the  laws,  and  liberties  of  the 

*  Johnston's  Acts,  &c.  pp.  82,  83. 

'  Act  of  Lords  of  Council,  Aug.  30,  1639.-- Johnston's  Acts,  84. 
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realm ;  and  by  severing  the  regal  power  from  the  royal  person, 
thej  made  use  of  his  authority  to  tdteap  arms  against  bis  person 
and  his  loyal  adhereuts,  who,  they  pretended,  had  invaded  the 
lavs  and  liberties  of  his  dominions,  and  were  the  greatest 
enemies  to  the  king  and  to  religion ! 

AAer  transacting  this  preconcerted  business,  in  direct  breach 
of  his  majesty^s  instructions,  the  commissioner  returned  to  the 
Assembly,  and,  as  his  majesty's  representative, declared,  in  his 
betrayed  master's  name,  diat  the  council  foimd  the  desires  of 
the  Assembly  so  fair  and  reasonable  that  they  conceived  them* 
aelves  bonnd  in  duty  to  grant  the  same,  and  had  made  an  act 
of  council  to  that  effect  That  he  himself  was  so  fully  satis- 
fied, that  he  came  now,  as  his  majesty's  commissioner,  to  con- 
sent fully  unto  it ;  and  that  he  was  most  willing  that  it  should 
be  enacted  here  in  this  Assembly,  to  oblige  all  his  majesty's 
fubjects  to  subscribe  the  said  covenant,  with  the  Assembly's 
explanation.  And  because  there  was  a  third  thing  desired, 
his  subscription  as  the  king's  commissioner  unto  the  covenant, 
which  he  behoved  to  do  with  a  written  declaration ;  and  he 
declared  as  a  subject,  he  should  subscribe  the  covenant  as 
strictly  as  any,  with  the  Assembly's  declaration ;  but  as  his 
majesty's  commissioner,  he  behoved  to  prefix  the  following  de- 
claration to  his  subscription,  which  no  Scots  subject  should 
subscribe,  or  have  the  benefit  of,  not  even  himself  as  earl  of 
Traquair.  This  explication,  after  a  long  hypocritcal  pream- 
ble, was  as  follows : — ^*  Seeing  this  Assembly,  &c 

Therefore  I,  as  his  majesty's  commissioner,  for  the  full  satis- 
&ction  of  the  subjects,  and  for  settling  a  perfect  peace  in 
church  and  kingdom,  do,  according  to  my  foresaid  declara- 
tion and  subscription  subjoined  to  the  act  of  this  Assembly, 
of  the  date  the  17th  instant,  allow  and  consent  that  the  cove- 
nant be  subscribed  throughout  all  this  kingdom.  In  witness 
idiereof  I  have  subscribed  the  premises  ^T  And  moreover  the 
commissioner  subscribed  the  following  declaration  of  his  con- 
sent to  the  act  of  the  Assembly  of  the  17th  August,  which 
enumerated  tlie  causes  of  the  public  commotions : — '^  I,  John 
earl  of  Traquair,  his  majesty's  commissioner  in  the  present 
Assembly,  ao,  in  his  majesty's  name,  declare,  that  notwith- 
standing of  his  majesty's  own  inclination,  and  many  other 
grave  and  weighty  considerations,  yet  such  is  his  majesty's  in- 
comparable goodness,  that  for  settling  the  present  distrac- 
tions, and  giving  full  satisfaction  to  the  subject,  he  doth  allow, 

*  Johnston's  Acts,  &c.  84,  85. 
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likeas  I  his  inajesty^s  commissioner  do  consent  to,  the  afoie- 
said  act,  and  have  subscribed  the  premises  *.'* 

Another  act  ordained  the  covenant  to  be  signed,  under  ec- 
clesiastical censure,  by  all  masters  of  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools,  all  scholars  at  the  passing  of  their  degrees,  all 
persons  suspected  of  popery  or  any  other  error,  and,  finally, 
all  members  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom,  with  the  following  words 
prefixed  to  their  subscription : — "  The  article  of  this  cove- 
nant, which  was  at  the  first  subscription  referred  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  General  Assembly,  being  determined,  and 
thereby  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  the  government  of  the  kirk 
by  bishops,  and  civil  places  and  power  of  kirkmen,  upon  the 
reasons  and  grounds  contained  in  the  acts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, declared  to  be  unlawful  within  this  kirk :  we  subscribe 
according  to  the  determination  foresaid^." 

The  commissioner  consented  to  these  acts  condemning  epis- 
copacy and  establishing  the  covenant,  though  contrary  to  the 
king's  will  and  instructions,  and  for  which  Charles  severely  re- 
proached him.  The  Assembly  had  now  gone  on  triumphantly 
under  the  presidency  of  a  commissioner,  who,  being  their 
secret  friend,  betrayed  his  trust.  Before  rising,  however,  they 
took  care  to  supply  the  universities  and  other  seminaries  widi 
men  devoted  to  Uie  covenant,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  the  flight  of  many  of  the  former  professors.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  indoctrinate  the  rising  generation  of  divinity 
students  in  their  own  principles,  "  whereof,"  says  Guthiy, 
^^  they  had  the  more  need,  because  by  this  time  the  old  minis- 
try saw  so  much  into  their  designs,  that  divers  of  them  were 
falling  fi-om  them,  and  so  no  way  remained  to  keep  the  church 
constantly  on  their  side,  but  Uiat  young  ones  (who  were  to 
succeed  when  they  were  gone)  should  be  bred  towards  a 
liking  of  their  course.^'  John  Adamson,  principal  of  the  col- 
lege of  Edinburgh,  was  a  furious  Covenanter,  not  so  much 
from  conviction  as  from  a  mean-spirited  policy  "  to  eschew 
their  wrath.**  Samuel  Rutherford  was  transferred  fi^om  a 
country  parish  in  Galloway,  near  to  Kirkcudbright,  to  be  Prin- 
cipal and  the  teacher  of  theology  in  the  university  of  St 
Andrews ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  hands,  Robert  Blair, 
fi-om  Ayr,  was  placed  as  the  parish  minister ;  the  former 
clergy.  Dr.  Gladstanes  and  Dr.  Wishart,  having  been  driven 
out  of  their  benefices  by  the  persecution  of  the  covenanters. 
Blair  had  many  years  before  been  a  professor  in  the  university 

1  Johnston's  Acts»  p.  86.  '  Ibid.  p.  86. 
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w ;  but  from  which  he  had  been  aepelled  for  in- 
litious  and  antimonarchical  principles  into  the  stu- 
er  that,  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  joined  the  mal- 
protestants  there  ;  but  on  the  rise  of  the  troubles  in 

he  returned,  and  violently  took  possession  of  the 
Ayr,  thrusting  out  Mr.  Annan,  the  legal  incumbent, 
d  Dickson,  from  Irvine,  was  appointed  a  professor  in 

under  principal  Baillie ;  ^*  for  albeit  his  weakness 
•Tofession  was  generally  known,  yet  in  regard  he  was 
tious^  and  had  a  pragmatical  way  of  dealing  with 
ks,  towards  that  end  the  leaders  of  the  cause  bought 
settling  there  might  be  profitable  to  them."  They 
t  find  men  sufficiently  seditious  and  pragmatical  to 
le  university  of  Aberdeen,  which  was  also  rendered 
y  the  persecution  of  the  times,  and  therefore  in  the 
e  they  only  confirmed  Andrew  Cants'  appointment  to 
inister  of  the  town  ^  *'  This  design  in  placing  such 
le  universities  was  not  taken  notice  of  by  those  that 
charge  of  his  majesty's  affairs,  yet  it  did,  in  progress 
prove  the  most  effectual  means  whereby  that  cause 
1 ;  for  when  those  young  men  (who  had  their  breed- 
yew  1841,  the  andent  croas  of  the  old  city  of  Aberdeen  was  dii- 
asmitfaery  in  that  dty,  and  redeemed  by  some  worthy  antiquary  from 
ig  aitnation,  and  placed  in  the  museum  of  King's  College.  Tlie  fol- 
ratire  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Ramsay,  the  accomplished  author  of 
re,"  and  **  My  Grood  Old  Aunt;''  and  as  it  is  connected  with  Mr. 
«•  it  is  here  given  entire,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Aberdeen  Constitutional, 
bk  paper  which  had  copied  it  from  the  journal  of  that  city. — **  A 
'  this  ancient  and  beautiful  structure,  the  original  place  of  which  has 
I  to  know  it,  was  recently  rescued  from  a  situation  of  most  inglorious 
■nd  consigned  to  a  fitting  asylum,  in  the  museum  of  King's  College, 
raphers  tell  us,  that  there  formerly  stood,  in  the  centre  of  the  area  in 
B  Town  House  of  Old  Aberdeen,  a  Cross  which  was  formed  of  an  up- 
),  raised  upon  a  pedestal  of  a  few  steps  above  the  level  of  the  street. 
was  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  underneath 
•nnorial  bearings  of  the  bishops  Dunbar,  Stewart,  and  Gordon, 
looeeded  to  the  episcopal  see,  in  1545,  which  serves  to  indicate  the 
at  which  the  Cross  was  erected.  At  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  it  was 
tboae  whose  indiscriminate  zeal  took  offence  at  whatever  even  '  smelt 
of  popery ;'  and  after  experiencing  the  inclemency  of  many  a  trying 
I  the  rough  manipulation  of  ruthless  hands — tiie  ministers  of  wanton 
it  was  finally  removed  about  the  time  when  the  Town  House  was  re- 
lat  became  of  the  shaft  is  not  known  ;  but  the  stone,  on  which  were 
le  armorial  bearings  of  the  episcopal  trio,  was  discovered,  the  other 
nithy  in  Old  Abe^een,  where  it  had  long  been  degraded  into  an  uten- 
ding  tackets,  old  nails,  and  other  odds  and  ends  in  the  *  hard  line,' 
the  square  cavity  into  which  the  top  of  the  shaft  had  been  inserted. 
le  naes  had  come  this  portion  of  a  time-honoured  fabric,  which  had 
udly  *  cropped  the  causey !'  This  curious  relic  owes  its  more  con- 
iers  in  King's  College,  to  the  pious  care  of  the  individual  who  by 
svcred  lit. 
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ing  under  them)  came  forth  to  be  ministers  in  the  churchy  they 
were  incomparably  more  furious,  and  therein  outstripped  the 
elder  men  (even  of  their  own  judgment)  so  far,  that  if  any  of 
them  happened  (upon  any  occasion)  to  speak  of  any  thing  that 
savoured  of  moderation,  they  were  therefore  reckoned  Laodi- 
cean politicians,  &c. ;  the  madness  of  the  time  being  such,  that 
those  who  were  most  cruel  were  most  cried  up*." 

Traquair  gave  the  king  an  accountof  the  Assembly's  proceed- 
ings, who  wrote  to  his  lordship  with  his  own  hand,  and  tied 
him  up  to  the  instructions  which  had  been  given  him  at  Ber- 
wick. On  the  point  of  abjuring  episcopacy,  the  king  says^ 
"  We  think  it  fit  to  declare  hereupon  unto  you,  that  let  their 
madness  be  what  it  will,  further  than  we  have  declared  in  our 
instructions  in  these  points  we  will  not  go."  Again,  with  re- 
spect to  the  liturgy,  canons,  Perth  articles,  and  the  Assem- 
blies which  had  been  condemned  at  Glasgow,  he  says,  ''  if 
the  Assembly  will,  in  despite  of  your  endeavour,  conclude  con- 
trary to  this,  you  are  to  protest  against  their  proceedings  in 
these  points,  and  be  sure  not  to  ratify  them  in  parliament."  In 
order  to  save  any  dispute  about  annual  assemblies,  he  directed 
Traquair  to  indict  one  to  meet  within  the  year ;  but  by  their  act 
of  "  Apellations"  his  grace  suflTered  this  measure  to  be  silently 
carried  contrary  to  the  king's  instructions.  "  The  article  in 
your  instructions,  which  is  only  that  the  Covenant  of  1580 
shall  be  subscribed,  you  must  have  an  especial  care  ofj  and 
how  you  proceed  therein ;  that  the  band  be  the  same  which 
was  in  our  father's  lime,  mutatis  mutandis ;  and  that  you  give 
your  assent  no  othen^'ise  to  the  interpretations  tliereof,  ^an 
may  stand  with  our  future  intentions,  well  known  to  you ;  nor 
is  the  same  otherwise  to  be  ratified  in  parliament. 

"  Thus  you  have  our  pleasure  fully  signified  in  every  par- 
ticular of  your  letter,  which  you  will  find  noways  contrary  to 
our  resolution  taken  at  Berwick,  and  our  instructions  given  to 
you  then.  But  if  the  madness  of  our  subjects  be  such,  that 
they  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  what  we  have  given  you  power 
and  authority  to  condescend  to, — which,  notwithstanding  all 
their  insolencies,  we  shall  allow  you  to  make  good  to  them, — 
we  take  God  to  witness  that,  what  misery  soever  shall  fall  to 
that  country  hereafter,  it  is  no  fault  ^OURS,  but  their  own  pro- 
curement. And  hereupon  we  do  command  you,  that  if  you 
cannot  compose  this  business  according  to  our  instructions, 
and  what  we  have  now  written,  that  you  prorogue  the  parlia- 
ment till  the  next  spring;  and  that  you  think  upon  some  course, 

^  Guthiy's  Memoirs,  54,  55.— Skinner's  Ecc.  Hist.  ii.  350. 
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es.      And  so  we  bid  you  heartily  tare  well '." 

i  their  dissolution,  the  Assembly  addressed  a  letter  of 

0  the  Ung  for  his  wonderful  condescensions,  and 

1  his  majesty  for  that  happiness  upon  the  knees  of  their 
and  promised  **  to  fill  heaven  and  earth  with  their 
of  the  king : — ^^  That  your  majesty's  princely  power 
ecclesiastical  power  joining  in  one,  the  mutual  em- 
ints  of  religion  and  justice,  of  truth  and  peace,  may  be 
the  land,  which  shall  be  to  us  6W  a  resurrection /rom 
Ij  and  shall  make  us,  being  not  only  so  far  recovered  but 
ived,  to  jut  heaven  and  earth  with  our  praises,  and  to 
It  Kino  Charles  may  be  more  and  more  blessed,  and 
ne  established  before  the  Lord  for  ever.^  The  Assembly 
pointed  ^  the  next  General  Assembly  to  sit  at  Aberdeen, 
last  Tuesday  of  July,  1840 ;  and  warned  all  presby- 
iiniversities,  and  burghs,  to  send  their  commissioners  to 
y ;  and  thereafter  the  assembly  was  concluded  by  giving 
ks  by  the  moderator,  and  singing  of  a  psalm^  according 
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he  31st  of  August  the  parliament  sat  down;  but,  in  their 
rst  proceedings,  the  disaffected  members  showed  their 
tion  towards  revolution:  for  they  totally  altered  the 
>f  the  "parliament,  and  particularly  in  the  choice  of  the 
f  the  articles,  and  protested,  that  they  should  not  hold 
t  of  this  parliament  valid,  unless  they  were  permitted  to 
he  alterations  which  woidd  pack  it  to  answer  their  pur- 
They  took  away  the  first  or  spiritual  estate ;  and,  to 
p  three  estates,  they  arbitrarily  divided  the  higher  rank 
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obedient  to  the  crown.  Montrose  argued  strongly  against  all 
these  proceedings,  which  first  awakened  the  jesdousy  of  the 
covenanted  chiefs,  and  the  populace  on  the  streets  were  in- 
structed to  insult  him  when  he  appeared  in  public.  Even 
Traquair's  secret  treachery  could  not  consent  to  all  their  de- 
mands ;  and  he  therefore  wrote  to  the  king  for  ftirther  in- 
structions. He  accordingly  sent  him  instructions  to  prorogue 
the  parliament,  '^  when  he  found  them  thus  pertinaciously  re- 
solved to  persist  in  these  their  insolent  and  insufferable  de- 
mands, contrary  to  all  religion  and  laws,  though  they  so  much 
pretend  to  them  both.*'  But,  before  their  prorogation,  the 
treacherous  Traquair  ratified  all  the  Assemblies'  acts,  although 
he  had  been  peremptorily  prohibited  by  his  majesty's  express 
command ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  did  signify  the  king's  com- 
mand for  the  prorogation,  this  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign  was  met  by  a  protest,  which  they  called  a  *^  declara- 
tion of  the  parliament,"  in  which  they  claimed,  that  a  parlia- 
ment should  not  be  prorogued  without  the  consent  of  the 
estates.  The  commissioner,  however,  carried  his  instructions* 
into  effect ;  but  as  he  had  given  them  timely  notice,  they  had 
their  protest  ready,  which  was  read  by  Johnston,  and  instru- 
ments taken  thereupon  by  the  earl  of  Rothes  ^ 

On  the  17th  November,  tlie  day  after  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, the  commissioner  set  out  for  court  to  give  an  account 
of  the  proceedings,  and  was  not  very  graciously  received  by  the 
king,  who  was  displeased  with  his  betrayal  of  the  prerogative. 
Balfour  says,  he  was  '^  freighted  with  sinistrous  informations 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  covenanters ;  and  in  eloquent 
terms,  bjefore  his  majesty  and  his  privy  council,  stiffly  denied  aUj 
with  great  oaths,  he  had  done  in  the  Assembly,  or  that  he  haa 
assented  to  anything ;  but,  to  the  contrary,  exaggerated  all  the 
Covenanters'  deportment  and  actings,  as  tending  to  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchical  govemment,and  made  a  very  molehill  a  moun- 
tain^." Nevertheless, his  majesty  was  pleased  to  say,  that  his 
ears  should  be  ever  open  to  the  just  complaints  of  his  Scottish 
subjects ;  which  induced  the  covenanters  to  dispatch  the  earl  of 
Dunfermline  and  the  lord  Loudon  to  court,  to  put  his  majesty  in 
possession  of  their  account  of  the  late  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment. On  receiving  notice  of  this  movement,  the  king  sent 
them  a  peremptory  order  not  to  approach  nearer  than  within 

>  The  king's  own  NarratiTe  and  Letters,  as  given  in  Nalson's  Collections, 
p.  257-70.— Guthry's  Memoirs,  56,  56.— Johnston's  Acts  of  Assembly  for  1639. 
Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  363. 
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WO  miles  of  the  court :  whereupon  they  returned  to  Edinburgh 
rithoat  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  journey.  The  Tables 
ben  despatched  Mr.  William  Cunningham  of  Brownhill,  with 
strong  rexnoDstrance,  but  to  which  they  gave  the  softer  name 
f  a  petition,  that  the  parliament  might  be  allowed  to  proceed ; 
r  in  case  his  majesty  should  desire  to  hear  their  complaints 
1  person,  that  he  would  admit  some  of  their  number  to  his 
ireaence.  On  the  23d  December,  Cuimingham  returned,  and 
nought  a  proclamation  for  commissioners  to  repair  to  court.  ' 
iVaqusdr,  also,  returned  on  the  1 8th  of  the  same  month,  and 
fiyately  removed  the  crown  and  regalia  from  Holyrood  House 
othe  castle^. 

1640. — As  TiMB  advanced,  the  Tables  assumed  a  more  de- 
ermined  tone,  and  began  secretly  to  improve  their  military 
tiength.  Notwithstanding  their  engagement  at  Birks,  they 
lad  never  entirely  disbanded  their  forces ;  and  they  had  kept  all 
heir  officers  together,  and  on  full  pay,  to  be  in  readiness  when 
hey  found  it  expedient  to  levy  war  against  the  king.  Charles 
limself  began  to  see  that  an  appeal  to  arms  waathe  only  means 
>y  which  he  could  retain  the  crown  on  his  head.  The  English 
puritans  were  in  full  communication  with  the  Tables,  and 
ncouraged  them  in  their  rebellion  by  the  promise  of  assist- 
nce.  The  parliament  itself  did  not  separate  entirely,  when 
NTorogued,  but  appointed  a  committee  of  its  members  to  sit 
(ud  deliberate,  and  assist  the  Tables.  On  the  19th  January, 
his  Committee  sent  up  Dumfermline  and  Loudon  to  court  a 
econd  time;  and,  with  them,  Sir  William  Douglass,  of  Cavers, 
Ind  Robert  Barclay,  provost  of  Irvine,  to  support  the  particu- 
ar  acts  proposed  by  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  to  insist  with 
lis  majesty  to  assign  a  short  day  for  the  re-assembling  of  par- 
iament ;  and  to  remonstrate  against  his  reinforcing  the  castles 
»f  Edinburgh  and  Dumbarton^.  On  the  25th  of  February, 
lowever,  a  reinforcement  of  800  men  arrived  in  two  vessels  of 
rar,  imder  the  command  of  Captain  Slingsby,  with  a  quantity 
f  munitions  of  war,  and  got  into  the  casUe  unmolested. 

As  war  was  now  inevitable,  it  became  necessary  to  replenish 
lis  treasury,  and  Charles,  after  a  long  intermission,  issued 
nits  for  the  assembling  of  his  fourth  English  parliament,  and 
rhich  met  on  the  3d  April.  But  instead  of  proceeding  to  busi- 
less  the  Commons  fell  upon  their  former  system  of  complaints ; 
'fmm  exaggerated  all  the  extraordinary  cases  of  raising 
loney,  and  die  long  intermission  of  parliaments ;  Grimstone 
poke  against  ship-money,  and  the  opinions  of  the  judges  on 

>  Gnthrj'f  Memoin,  57.  '  Stefenson'i  Church  and  State,  409. 
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it.  The  peers  saw  the  object  of  the  Commons,  and  desired  a 
conference,  at  which  they  advised  them  to  waire  these  *^  griev- 
ances^ for  the  present,  and  to  grant  the  king  a  supply.  The 
Commons  were  so  offended  at  this  advice,  that  they  voted  it  a 
great  breach  of  privilege,  and  would  not  proceed  to  any  busi- 
ness till  the  peers  had  made  satisfaction.  To  soften  the 
wounded  dignity  of  the  Commons,  and  to  reconcile  the  two 
houses,  the  king  addressed  a  letter  to  them,  in  which  he  agreed 
to  quit  the  obnoxious  claim  of  ship-money,  if  they  would 
grant  him  twelve  subsidies  to  be  paid  in  three  years.  The 
house  entertained  this  proposal,  and  were  chiefly  desirous 
that  the  amount  required  might  be  dimiuished ;  when  Vane, 
the  solicitor-general,  impnidently  assured  them  that  the  king 
would  not  abate  a  farthing  of  his  demand.  At  the  same  time 
he  abused  the  king's  confidence  by  telling  him  that  the  Com- 
mons were  so  indignant  at  the  ship-money,  that  if  they  were 
allowed  to  sit  much  longer  they  would  deprive  his  majesty  of 
that  branch  of  his  revenue  without  furnishing  him  with  any 
equivalent.  These  wicked  and  treacherous  falsehoods  so 
wrought  on  the  king  that  he  dissolved  the  parliament  before  the 
Commons  had  time  to  vote  the  supplies.  In  this  dilemma  the 
earl  of  Strafford  subscribed  twenty  thousand  pounds  by  way 
of  loan,  which  was  followed  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  with  a 
like  sum,  and  most  of  the  peers,  bishops,  judges,  and  officers 
of  the  courts  of  law,  also  subscribed,  "and  generally  all  the 
gentry  of  estates,  who  were  not  of  the  Scottish  leven,  contri- 
buted, according  to  their  abilities,  to  his  majesty's  present 
supply."  The  Irish  House  of  Commons  voted  "with  one  con- 
sent cheerfully  four  entire  subsidies  towards  his  present  pre- 
paration to  reduce  his  disaffected  subjects,  the  Covenanters 
of  Scotland  1." 

The  Scottish  commissioners,  while  trying  to  divert  the  storm 
that  was  now  accumulating,  were  industrious  in  forming  a 
party  in  England  to  favour  their  pretended  reformation  in  the 
extirpation  of  episcopacy,  and  the  establishment  of  their  cove- 
nant. For  this  purpose  the  earl  of  Rothes  had  sent  with  them 
a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  upon  the  slight  acquaintance 
of  having  met  at  Birks  on  the  negociation  of  the  treaty  there. 
Lord  Pembroke  gave  him  no  encouragenient  to  continue  the 
correspondence,  but  charged  him  directly  with  the  guilt  of 
rebellion,  and  affirmed  that  his  letter  was  "  fuller  of  sophistnr 
and  mean  designs  than  of  truth  or  of  reason."  First,  he  says,  '^I 
never  allowed  your  defence  to  be  lawfully  undertaken,  by  other 

>  Nairn's  Collections,  i.  280-283. 
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ns  ihan  by  petitions  and  prayers  imto  your  master.  I  never 
fcond  loyalty  in  your  covonantyiior  duty  in  your  taking  up  arms. 
I  Derer  affirmed  the  justice  of  your  cause ;  neither  did  I  con- 
lider  so  much  the  merit  thereof,  as  your  unwarrantable  and 
tomaltiious  disobedience  therein  unto  the  king,  with  the  vexa- 
tioQ  aad  disturbance  it  brought  upon  the  nobility  of  this  king- 
dom. Neither  v^as  I  in  all  this  commotion  your  advocate,  for 
other  reasons  than  suffering  myself  to  become  a  mediator  to 
his  majesty  for  your  peace  and  forgiveness,  moved  thereunto 
by  your  frequent  protestations  of  paying  all  duty  and  loyalty 
to  your  master^s  commands.  If  from  hence  you  haply  gained 
fma  me  an  easier  credulity  than  your  masked  designs  deserved 
at  my  hands,  I  know  not  why  you  should  obtrude  on  me  an 
alteration  of  my  opinion,  or  of  withdrawing  of  my  (but  con- 
ditional) respects  from  you You  may  pretend  reli- 
gion to  be  the  sole  cause  of  your  grievance ;  but  we  believe  it 
a  woeful  religion  here,  that  hath  thus  divested  itself  of  all 
moral  duty  and  civility*.** 

This  loyal  letter  did  not  alter  the  course  of  the  rebel  chiefs ; 
for  they  were  equally  industrious  in  ^ning  over  the  common 
people,  but  especially  the  puritans,  with  whom  they  had  all 
along  maintiuned  a  secret  correspondence  through  the  medium 
of  pedlers.  They  insinuated  into  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  the  secret  designs  of  the  court  and  the  clergy,  of  intro- 
ducing popery  and  arbitrary  power  ;  by  which  means  an  alarm 
was  created,  and  their  affections  were  withdrawn  from  their 
duty  and  allegiance.  The  preparations  made  by  the  rebel 
Tables,  and  the  concentration  of  their  forces,  obliged  the  king 
to  collect  an  army  to  oppose  them.  The  covenanting  and  pres- 
byterian  ministers,  in  their  fiery  zeal,  sounded  out  the  note  oi 
rebellion  from  their  pulpits ;  and  they  taxed  the  king  with  a 
breach  of  the  articles  of  the  pacification  at  Birks,  although  it  was 
notorious  that  the  violation  was  on  their  own  side.  They  took 
advantage  of  the  burning  of  the  scandalous  libel,  already  men- 
tioned, to  tell  their  hearers  that  the  king  had  burnt  the  treaty 
itself  by  the  common  hangman,  which  incensed  them,  and 
made  them  the  more  readily  listen  to  the  ministers'  exhorta- 
tions to  rebellion.  To  raise  money,  the  seditious  preachers 
persuaded  the  people  to  contribute  their  plate  and  jewellery, 
and  they  wTOsted  many  texts  of  Scripture,  that  they  might  with 
more  facility  prevail  upon  them.  Some  of  the  nobles  gave  their 
bonds  for  large  sums ;  but  their  chief  supply  was  derived  from 
one  William  Dick,  a  rich  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  who  advanced 

'  Nabon't  Collections,  i.  283.85. 
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his  whole  fortune,  which  was  very  considerable.  It  seems 
was  a  vain-glorious  man,  and  they  flattered  his  vanity 
many  fair  words,  and  by  procuring  his  election  to  the 
magistracy  of  the  city,  the  office  of  lord  provost  being  thai 
vacant,  owing  to  the  flight  of  sir  John  Hay,  whose  life 
threatened  for  his  loyalty,  and  for  having  accused  the  eail  of 
Traquair  of  treachery  before  the  king  in  the  business  of  the  _ 
late  Assembly  and  parliament.  The  Covenanter  chiefs  now  t 
purchased  arms  and  ammunition  from  their  friends  in  Holland, 
and  in  May  they  laid  siege  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  which  was 
bravely  defended  by  general  Ruthven,  who  had  been  created 
lord  Etterick.  This  nobleman  was  forfaulted  in  the  parliament 
this  year,  and  his  property,  which  consisted  principally  of  zk 
money,  was  escheated  for  the  use  of  the  Tables.  They  were  J 
encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  war  by  the  puritans,  who  urged  ' 
them  with  the  promise  of  assisting  them  with  men  and  money 
as  soon  as  they  should  invade  the  realm  of  England. 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh,  with- 
out any  authority  from  the  king,  or  any  commissioner  to  repre- 
sent his  majesty;  the  house,  therefore,  elected  Robert  lord 
Burleigh  to  be  their  president  in  that  session.  This  parliament 
sat  only  eight  days,  but  in  that  short  time  thirty-nine  ordinances 
were  passed,  and  the  whole  constitution  was  completely  remo- 
delled. By  the  second  act  the  spiritual  estate  was  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  sitting  in  parliament ;  and  the  three  estates  were  de- 
clared to  be  1,  noblemen ;  2,  barons ;  3,  the  members  for  counties 
and  burghs :  this  act  also  rescinded  all  former  actSj  in  which 
churchmen,  under  whatsoever  title,  were  declared  the  third  estate 
of  the  kingdom.  The  third  act  regulated  the  choice  of  com- 
mittees from  each  of  the  estates,  which  was  the  first  positive 
law  for  committees.  The  fourth  ratified  the  act  of  Uie  late 
General  Assembly,  which  was  entituled  "  Anent  the  six  causes 
of  our  by-past  enls."  The  fifth  ratified  the  covenant,  and  the 
Assembly  of  1639.  The  sixth  was  called  rescissory y  because 
it  rescinded  all  former  acts  of  parliament  which  grant  to  the 
kirk  or  kirkmen,  of  whatsoever  sort,  the  privilege  of  riding  and 
voting  in  parliament,  as  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of  the  kirk, 
and  incompatible  with  her  spiritual  nature;  and  the  act  declares, 
that  the  sole  and  only  power  and  jurisdiction  within  this  kirk 
stands  in  the  kirk  of  God,  as  it  is  now  reformed,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral, provincial,  and  presbyterial  assemblies  with  sessions  of  the 
kirk.     The  eighth  act  condemned  the  king^s  ^^  Large  Decla- 

1  NalBon'i  Collections,  i.  285.86.-^athr7'8  Memoirs,  4 7.~Balf6iir'f 
ii.  373. 
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],**  OS  &lse  in  many  things,  full  of  untruths  and  lies,  &c. 
dxteenih  suppressed  the  distinction  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
lords  of  the  court  of  session,  and  for  ever  after  excluded 
lUTchmen  from  being  judges.  The  seventeenth  against 
ig-makers,  and  which  was  purposely  framed  to  reach 
lair,  (who,  by  his  double  dealing,  had  also  offended  the 
Qanters,)  and  sir  John  Hay,  clerk-regbter,  sir  Robert  Spot- 
od,  president  of  the  court  of  session,  and  Dr.  Maxwell, 
p  of  Ross.  The  eighteenth  ordained  all  unlata/til  pro- 
liions  to  be  null,  under  pain  of  treason ;  whereby  they 
ded  to  prevent  the  king^s  proclamations  from  being  made 
c.  The  nineteenth  declared  all  the  Bands  and  Conven- 
since  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  to  be  kgal  and 
J  ;  and  the  thirty-eighth  ordained  *^  the  whole  subjects 
ieges  of  this  kingdom  to  obey,  maintain,  and  defend  the 
lusions,  acts,  and  constitutions  of  this  present  session  of 
iment,  and  to  subscribe  the  Band  appointed  for  that 
L**  There  were  in  all  thirty-nine  ordinances  passed,  but 
;  above  named  are  the  most  remarkable,  ^'  as  exhibiting 
"eal  greatest  change  at  one  blow  that  ever  happened  to 
church  and  state  these  600  years  by  past ;  for  in  effect  it 
.umed  not  only  the  ancient  state  government,  but  fettered 
ircAy  with  ckaina^  and  set  new  limits  and  marks  to  the 
5,  beyond  which  it  was  not  legal  to  proceed^.*' 
S£  SIEGE  of  the  Castle  was  vigorously  pressed,  and  the 
of  Argyle  overrun  the  district  of  Athole  and  the  coupty  of 
aur,  demolished  Airly  House,  plundered  and  burnt  the 
le  estate  of  the  earl  of  Airly.  He  sent  the  earl  of  Athole, 
all  the  loyal  gentry  of  that  country,  prisoners  to  Stirling 
le,  and  levied  a  forced  contribution  on  the  inhabitants,  of 
housand  pounds,  on  the  cruel  maxim  of  making  war  sup- 
war.  At  the  same  time,  major-general  Monro  was  sent 
bwards,  to  chastise  the  imcovenanting  citizens  of  Aber- 
I,  of  whom  he  arrested  thirty-six.  He  took  the  house  of 
OQ,  and  sent  the  laird  and  his  brother,  with  sixteen  barons 
gentlemen,  that  had  nobly  refused  to  sign  the  covenant, 
»neT8  to  Edinburgh,  who  were  committed  to  the  castle.  He 
itained  his  army  on  their  estates,  and  oppressed  their  tenants 
friends.  He  then  marched  forward  to  Elgin,  and  besieged 
bishop  Guthry,  in  his  castle  of  Spynie,  a  few  miles  from 
city,  which  he  took,  and  carried  off  the  bishop  a  prisoner. 
1  Elgin,  he  returned  and  plundered  all  the  lands  of  the 
uis  of  Huntly,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  his  family  man- 

1  Balfour*!  Annals,  U.  373-379. 
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sion  of  Strathbogie.  He  plundered  his  lands  of  two  thousand 
horses  and  cattle,  and  many  thousands  of  sheep,  which  he 
sold  back  again  to  their  owners,  at  54s.  Scotch  each.  From 
Strathbogie  he  marched  to  Banff,  the  2d  of  August,  *'  where 
he  plays  the  devil,  and  demolishes  the  lord  BanflTs  house. 
Here  I  leave  him,  plundering  and  destroying  the  policy  of  the 
land,  and  reducing  all  those  that  formerly  danced  after 
Huntly  and  Banff's  fiddling  (who  called  themselves  the  king^ 
friends)  to  the  obedience  of  the  covenant  ^" 

On  the  14th  April,  a  provincial  synod  was  held  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  which  granted  the  king  a  subsidy  for  the 
public  service.  The  king,  by  his  letter  of  the  17th  May,  de- 
sired the  synod  to  ^  conclude  upon  such  a  canon  as  may  secure 
us  and  all  our  loving  subjects  against  all  growth  and  increase 
of  popery  in  this  our  kingdom,  as  also  of  any  heretical  or 
schismatical  opinions,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline of  this  church  of  England,  established  by  law 

And  to  agree  upon  some  oath  to  be  taken  by  yourselves  and 
all  the  clergy  respectively,  and  by  all  which  shall  hereafter 
take  on  them  holy  orders,  that  they  shall  adhere  constantly  to 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  here  established,  and  never  give 
way  (....)  to  any  innovation  or  alteration  thereof*.'*  The 
synod  sat  till  the  29th  May,  when  it  was  dissolved. 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Aberdeen  on  the  28th  of 
July ;  but  there  was  no  peer  to  represent  the  king.  On  the 
second  session,  Andrew  llamsay>  one  of  the  ministers  whom 
they  had  elected  moderator,  "  asked,  in  the  face  of  the  Assem- 
bly, if  there  was  any  commissioner  come  from  his  majesty ; 
and  finding  there  was  none,  the  Assembly  proceeded  according 
to  their  liberties."  Acts  were  made  for  the  demolition  of  ido- 
latrous monuments,  and  against  witches  and  charmers.  In 
the  fifth  session,  *'  the  Assembly  ordains,  that  such  as  have 
subscribed  the  covenant,  and  speak  against  the  same,  if  he  be 
a  minister,  shall  be  deprived ;  and  if  he  continue  so,  being 
deprived,  shall  be  excommunicated ;  and  if  he  be  any  other 
man,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  peijured,  and  satisfy  publicly  for 
hispeijury.*"  The  last  act  was  against  the  expectants  who 
refused  to  subscribe  the  covenant,  and  who  were  declared 
^'  incapable  of  a  pedagogic  teaching  of  a  school,  reading  at  a 
kirk,  preaching  within  a  presbytery,  and  shall  not  have  liberty 
of  residing  vvitLin  a  burgh,  university,  or  college :  and  if  they 
continue  obstinate,  to  be  processed^.'*     The  Assembly  then 

1  BalfouK'fi  Annals,  ii.  380-82.  >  Ntdson's  Collections,  i.  351-73. 
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£88ol?ed  itself,  and  appointed  the  next  meeting  to  be  at  St. 
Andrews,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  Jaly,  1041.  The  mode- 
ntor  was  instmcted,  *'  in  a  convenient  way,  by  the  secret 
connci]  or  otherwise,  as  may  best  serve,  to  request  the  king^s 
majesty  to  send  his  commissioner  to  the  said  Assembly  ;  and 
if  any  exigent  fall  out,  that  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  give 
adrertisement  for  an  Assembly /tto  re  nata^^  Balfour  ob- 
serres,  very  jusUy,  that  there  ^  was  no  business  of  any  conse- 
quence handled,  but  only  a  per$eeuiion  against  all  such  minis- 
ters as  did  not  relish  the  covenant  well,  was  raised ;  and  the 
execution  thereof  remitted  to  a  committee  of  ministers  and 
nifing  elders^.** 

The  Covenanter  chiefs  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  seve- 
ral counties,  to  collect  their  men,  and  send  them  forward  with- 
oat  delay  towards  the  capital,  where  they  would  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  general  officers.  At  the  same  time, 
the  committee  of  the  covenanting  ministers  who  sat  at  Edin- 
bargh  wrote  pressing  letters  to  the  presbyteries  to  preach  up 
the  covenant,  and  inlame  the  public  mind  with  those  imagi- 
nary dangers  of  the  king^s  attempting  to  bring  in  popery,  and 
its  usually  arbitrary  government,  and  in  all  other  ways  to  ac- 
celerate the  enrolment  and  despatch  of  troops.  The  rich 
burgesses  ill  relished  the  melting  down  of  their  plate,  and  be- 
came very  slack  in  offering  it ;  but  the  ministers  beset  their 
vi'ives  and  daughters,  .who  persuaded  them  to  comply,  and  the 
royalists  gave  the  covenant  the  name  of  the  Golden  Calf. 
It  was  observed  that  the  chiefs  of  this  rebellion  were  the  most 
backward  in  contributing  either  money  or  plate ;  and  Argyle, 
who  had  reached  the  summit  of  authority  among  them,  made 
no  advance  whatever'. 

The  spirits  of  the  rebels  were  greatly  cheered  by  the  arrival 
of  lord  Loudon  from  his  imprisonment  for  high  treason  in  Ihe 
Tower.  The  Covenanters  had  so  far  fraternised  with  their 
natural  friends,  the  papists,  that  they  had  written  the  folloi;i4ng 
letter  to  the  king  of  France,  soliciting  his  assistance  in  money 
and  arms,  to  prosecute  the  war  against  their  sovereign.  It 
appears  exceedingly  inconsistent  in  the' Covenanters,  who  had 
bound  themselves  under  an  oath  and  covenant  to  extirpate 
popery  and  superstitioriy  to  fraternise  with  papists,  and  the 
upholders  of  idolatry;  and,  accordingly,  some  of  the  more 
fanatical  of  the  Covenanters  objected  to  the  solicitation  of  mi- 
litary assistance  from  the  French,  not  on  the  grounds  of  its 

*  JohofUm's  CoUectiona,  91-94.  '  Balfoor's  Annals,  ii.  382-3. 
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being  unpatriotici  or  of  daDgerous  consequences  to  political 
libeity,  but  because  "  a  confederacy  with  Lutherans,  but  much 
more  with  papists,  was  a  leaning  to  the  rotten  reed  of  Egypt." 
The  letter  was  addressed  *^  au  roi^  as  if  the  French  king  had 
been  their  natural  sovereign : — 

'^  Sire, — Your  majesty  being  the  asylum  and  sanctuary  of 
afflicted  princes  and  states,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  send 
this  gentleman,  the  Sieur  Colville,  to  represent  to  your  majesty 
the  candour  and  openness  not  only  of  our  actions  and  proceed- 
ings, but  also  of  our  intentions,  which  we  wish  to  be  engraven 
and  displayed  to  the  whole  world,  and  also  to  your  majesty,  as 
if  by  a  sun-beam.  We  therefore  very  humbly  beg  of  you.  Sire, 
to  grant  your  faith  and  credence  to  him  and  to  all  he  shaJl  say 
on  our  part  touching  our  affairs ;  being  well  assured.  Sire,  of  an 
assistance  equal  to  the  former  accustomed  clemency  which  you 
have  so  often  shewn  to  this  nation,  which  will  never  cede  to  any 
other  the  glory  of  being.  Sire,  for  ever,  your  very  humble,  obe« 
dient,  and  very  affectionate  servants,  (signed,)  Rothes,  Mon- 
trose, Leslie,  Mar,  Montgomery,  Loudon,  Forrester.** 

This  most  treasonable  letter  was  intercepted,  and  delivered 
to  the  king,  who  mentioned  it  in  his  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  opening  of  his  English  parliament,  and  which  letter 
was  read  to  the  members  ^  It  was  signed  by  several  noble- 
men ;  but  of  these  Loudon  was  the  only  one  who  was  then  in 
London,  and  he  was  accordingly  arrested,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  He  came  up  as  one  of  the  deputation  sent  by  the 
Tables ;  and  they  carried  themselves  with  as  much  dignity  and 
authority  as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors  of  some  foreign  and 
independent  power,  who  were  treating  with  the  king  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality ;  "  but  then,"  says  Clarendon,  "  they  polished 
this  sturdy  behaviour  with  all  the  professions  of  submission 
and  duty  which  their  language  could  comprehend*.** 

On  perusing  tliis  treasonable  letter  the  privy  council  were 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  uot  to  be  overlooked ;  and  Loudon 
having  been  brought  before  them,  refused  to  give  any  other 
answer  than  "  that  it  was  written  before  tlie  agreement  [at 
Birks],  and  thereupon  was  resented,  and  never  sent ;  that  if  he 
had  committed  any  offence,  he  ought  to  be  questioned  for  it  in 
Scotland,  and  not  in  England ;  he,  therefore,  insisted  upon  his 
safe  conduct,  and  demanded  liberty  to  return.**  He  was  com- 
mitted to  tlie  Tower,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  The 
marquis  of  Hamilton  visited  him  there ;  and,  through  his  in- 
fluence with  the  king,  procured  the  enlargement  of  his  liberty 

^  J^alMn's  CoUectioDp  i.  311.  '  Hiitorj  of  the  RebdlioD,  L  21 1. 
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fiom  a  solitary  iipartment  to  three  or  four  rooms,  next  to  the 
fieedom  of  the  inrhole  fortresSy  and  at  last  to  his  full  liberty.  He 
next  brought  him  to  Court,  where  he  kissed  the  king*s  hand ; 
and  Charles  was  so  infatuated  as  to  take  this  traitor  into  favour, 
and  to  send  him  down  to  Scotland  with  a  conunission  to  reduce 
the coTenanters  to  obedience^ ! 

Thus  Charles  was  betrayed,  on  all  hands,  by  those  men 
?D  whose  fidelity  he  reposed  a  fatal  confidence  that  they  would 
perform  their  respectiYe  sworn  duties ;  but  who  pretended  to 
misonderstand  his  instructions,  and  who  wilfully  acted  in  direct 
opposidon  to  his  known  will  and  designs,  and  bis  peremptory 
commands,  which  he  unfortunately  wanted  firmness  to  enforce. 
Indeed,  it  appears  evident  that  God  had  given  over  the  chief 
actors  in  the  transactions  of  these  times  to  a  reprobate  mind ; 
liad  placed  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouths  of  the  presbyteriau 
ministers,  a  strong  delusion  to  believe  their  lies  on  the  people, 
and  an  infatuated  monomania  of  concession,  confidence  in 
false  friends,  and  infirmity  of  purpose  on  the  king  himself,  that 
was  fatal  to  his  crown  and  life,  as  preludes  to  a  national 
punishment  for  national  crimes.  De  Foe  has  well  described 
a  covenanter,  when  he  says, — ^^  It  is  no  difficulty  for  him  to 
take  oaths  against  what  he  really  purposes  to  do ;  to  abjure  the 
cause  he  from  his  breast  espouses,  and  the  person  he  reserves 
his  allegiance  for ;  no  parliament  will  make  an  oath  he  will  not 
take,  and  should  you  ask  him  to  abjure  God  or  the  devil,  the 
matter  is  equal ;  for  if  he  abjures  the  last,  he  is  never  the  far- 
ther off  from  his  service,  and  if  be  does  not  abjure  the  first,  he 
is  never  the  nearer  to  regard  him.  Under  this  jury  are 
couched  and  concealed  innumerable  mischiefs,  such  as  tJiesc  : 
he  becomes  protected  by  the  very  government  he  abhors  ;  he 
eats  the  bresui  of  the  nation  he  betrays,  obtains  the  favour  of 
the  prince  he  conspires  to  depose;  he  is  cherished  by  the 
poor  well-meaning  creatures  that  he  debauches ;  he  is  cm- 
braced  by  that  church  he  in  his  heart  disowns,  and  he  is  igno- 
rantly  received  by  those  that  in  their  hearts  abhor  his  de- 
signs.**  They  addressed  a  foreign  prince  at  the  very  time  that 
they  were  swearing  fidelity  to  their  own  natural  sovereign, 
and  calling  God  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  loyalty.  In 
the  session  of  parliament  for  this  and  the  succeeding  years, 
they  insidiously  but  quietly  effected  a  complete  revolution, 
which  subverted  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  republic  and  the  dictatorship  of  Argyle, 
and  all  the  bloodshed  and  national  infamy,  distress,  and  suf- 
fering, that  followed. 

>  Hist,  of  the  RebeUion,  i.  211,  212.— NalMo's  CoUectioD,  i.  377. 
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GENERAL   ASSEMBLIES 

PRESBYTERIES,  THE  COVENANT,  AND  THE  GRAND  REBELLION. 

1640. — ^The  Corenanting  forces  rendeiTOoi  at  Dome — apanage  of  die  Tweed— 
their  prodamation — the  military  presbytery — passage  of  the  Tyne— Neweastk 
occupied. — ^The  king  repairs  to  York — ^his  proclamation. — ^The  Covenanten 
petition  the  king— earl  Strafford's  advioe^Hamilton's  counsel — Leslie's  op- 
pression.— ^Treaty  of  Rippon — removed  to  London. — Meeting  of  the  English 
parliament — and  of  the*  Scottish  parliament. — A  popish  plot. — Sir  William 
Boswell's  letter. — Plots  of  the  Jesuits — Monsieur  Conn's  intrigues. — Impeach- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Strafford. — Acts  of  the  English  parliament — Bishops  inter- 
rupted in  their  way  to  the  House — Conduct  of  the  Commons. — Reflections. 

J  640. — It  ha  vino  been  unanimously  agreed  to  invade  the 
realm  of  England,  the  covenanting  troops  rendezvoused  at 
Dunse  on  the  27th  July,  where  they  lingered  in  inactivity  a  fiill 
moBth«  Tlie  passage  of  the  Tweed  was  made  at  Coldistream 
on  the  21st  of  August,  when  dice  were  cast  to  see  who  should 
be  the  leading  traitor,  and  the  first  to  pass  the  Rubicon.  The 
lot  fell  on  Montrose ;  ^'  either  it  was  so  managed,  to  test  his 
willingness,  and  commit  him  conspicuously  in  the  rebellion,  or 
the  fortune  was  remarkable  ^"  Sir  Alexander  Leslie  had  been 
again  chosen  the  general ;  and  a  declaration  was  issued,  to 
precede  the  rebel  forces,  ^'  wherein  they  obtest  the  all-seeing 
God,  that  they  intended  not  the  least  diminution  of  the  king's 
honour  and  greatness,  nor  any  prejudice  or  hurt  to  England, 
but  only  to  seek  their  peace !  ^  To  assault  the  king,  and  invade 
the  realm  of  England,  appears,  to  the  uninitiated  in  covenant 
ing  casuistry,  rather  a  strange  way  of  ^^  seeking  peace  and 
ensuing  it ;"  but  such  was  the  hypocrisy  of  the  age,  that 
the  worst  acts  of  sedition  and  rebellion  were  always  reputed 
to  be  done  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  make  the  king  the  most 
glorious  and  exalted  monarch  in  the  world  ! 

In  this  expedition  every  regiment  was  attended  by  a  chap- 
lain, who  was  always  *^  the  most  eminent  of  the  ministers  in 
the  bounds  where  they  were  raised  ;*'  and,  consequently,  their 
parishioners  were  left  without "  supply  of  sermon."  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, Mr.  Ilobert  Blair,  Mr.  John  Livingstone,  Mr.  Robert 
Baillie,  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  Mr.  George  Gillespie,  and  others, 

'  Napier's  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  i.  31S. 
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irere  rested  with  presbyterial  authority,  and  were  to  perform 

ereiy  part  of  the  ministerial  AmctioiiSy  proper  to  them  in  such 

drcumstances^." 
Notwithstanding  all  their  actintj  and  preparations  finr  war, 

vith  the  advantage  of  religious  fanaticism  in  their  fiivour,  the 
rebels  might  have  been  easily  subdued  had  the  king  been  made 
of  steruer  stuff ;  but  his  clemency  and  repugnance  to  shed  blood, 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  monomania,  induced  him  to  ne- 
gociate  and  temporize,  where  he  ought  to  have  smitten  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  The  insurgents  discovered  the  king's  dis- 
podtion,  and  were  proportionably  emboldened  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  treated  with  him  more  as  independent  princes 
than  as  dutiful  subjects ;  and  it  was  his  great  mistake  to  suffer 
them  to  assume  this  unprecedented  attitude,  from  which 
be  was  never  able  afterwards  to  strike  them  down.  It  was  an 
amazing  infatuation  in  Charles,  to  take  a  traitor  out  of  the 
Tower,  into  his  counsels,  and  put  him  into  a  capacity  for  effec- 
tuating a  greater  damage  to  his  affairs ;  and  it  reflects  no  little 
discredit  on  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  that  he  had  recom- . 
mended  this  fatal  measure  to  his  sovereign.  But  Charles  was 
betrayed  and  deceived  on  all  hands ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bed-chamber  were  in  full  correspondence  with  the  Tables,  and 
ftiniished  them  with  ample  intelligence  of  all  his  intentions, 
aod  with  copies  of  the  despatches  which  he  received  relating 
to  their  movements,  so  that  they  were  always  enabled  to  anti- 
cipate his  designs.  The  Covenanters  had  taken  the  initiative 
io  the  war,  whilst  Charles  was  negociating  with  them,  and 
vainly  attempting,  by  concessions  and  heaping  favours  on  their 
chiefs,  to  recal  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  But,  without 
rerenue  or  munitions  of  war,  he  was  exposed  to  the  furious 
assault  of  a  bigotted  and  implacable  faction,  whose  funda- 
mental principle  made  rebellion  a  sacred  duty,  and  who  had 
actually  united  with  papists  in  order  to  extirpate  popery  and 
the  church. 

On  the  26th  of  August  the  Covenanters  halted  at  Frewick, 
on  Newcastle  muir,  and  thence  sent  letters  to  the  commander 
of  the  king's  forces  and  to  the  mayor,  requesting  permission  to 
pass  through  the  town,  as  the  king's  highway,  in  order,  as  they 
pretended,  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  king.  The  letters 
having  b€>en  disrespectfully  sent,  by  the  hands  of  a  common 
drummer,  were  not  received,  but  were  returned  unopened. 
On  this  rebuff  the  Covenanters  marched  about  five  miles  up  the 
river  to  a  fordable  place  at  the  village  of  Newbum,  where  they 
^'oiinri  a  detachment  of  the  royal  army,  posted  on  the  opposite 
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bank  of  the  Tyne,  to  oppose  their  passage.  At  low  water  the  "^ 
Tyne  is  here  fordable ;  and  lord  Conway,  who  commanded  the  ^ 
royal  troops,  made  but  a  faint  resistance.  The  Covenanteis 
effected  the  passage  with  only  the  loss  of  a  dozen  killed,  and  - 
five-and-twenty  wounded ;  a  circumstance  which  shews  that  - 
no  effectual  resbtance  had  been  made,  but  that  lord  Conway 
and  his  detachment  had  fled  without  coming  to  blows. 

On  the  following  day,  Leslie,  and  the  committee  of  parlia- 
ment, which  attended  the  army  as  a  sort  of  council  of  war, 
wrote  to  the  mayor  of  Newcastle  to  provide  quarters  and  pro- 
vision for  their  men ;  which  was  granted,  and  the  mayor  and 
municipality  came  out  in  procession  on  Sunday  morning  to 
meet  the  general,  and  conduct  him  to  the  mayor's  house, 
where  he  established  his  head-quarters.  Henderson  and  Cant 
were  appointed  to  preach  in  two  of  the  churches ;  which  they 
did,  on  the  merits  of  the  covenant,  whose  fruits  had  hitherto 
been  only  bloodshed  and  rebellion.  It  appears,  however,  that 
many  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  forced  into  the  rebel  army 
through  the  patriarchal  power  of  their  landlords,  were  not  so 
enamoured  of  the  covenant  as  to  fight  for  it  willingly ;  for 
Balfour  informs  us,  that  they  deserted  in  whole  companies,  and, 
wherever  secured  and  brought  back,  were  decimated  as  an  ex- 
ample to  deter  others.  *•  And  because  many  of  our  soldiers 
have  run  away,  which  may  be  an  occasion  to  the  whole  army 
to  mutiny,  whereof  some  ran  away  in  whole  companies,  who 
were  brought  back,  and  the  tenth  man  hanged.'*^  Had  Charles 
acted  with  so  much  cruelty  and  vdgour  he  would  have  been 
much  better  served,  and  some  of  those  who  were  now  in  arms 
against  him  would  hare  justly  met  the  fate  of  traitors ;  but 
mere  justice  like  this,  when  exercised  by  him,  would  have 
been  counted  tyranny  and  cruelty,  and  arbitrary  power.  Cla- 
rendon calls  lord  Conway's  flight  ''  an  infamous  and  irre- 
parable rout ;"  but,  as  he  also  says,  he  was  a  man  who  ^^  had 
no  kind  of  sense  of  religion,  and  thought  all  was  alike,"  it  is 
probable  that  he  may  have  wished  well  to  a  religion  which 
was  one  entirely  of  hypocrisy  and  outward  show  *. 

The  shameful  flight  of  the  horse  was  imitated  by  the  infan- 
try, which  had  not  been  brought  forward ;  but  on  hearing  of 
the  rout  of  their  advanced  guard,  they  left  the  tx>wii  precipi- 
tately. So  unexpected  was  this  victory,  that  the  Covenanters 
were  uncertain  how  to  act,  being  unacquainted  with  the  full 
retreat  of  the  royal  troops ;  and  when  they  took  possession  of 
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Newcastle,  they  secured  the  royal  magazine  both  of  arms  and 
pfDfiaon,  and  finding  the  traitor  Colnlle,  who  had  been  the 
beiier  of  their  letter  to  the  king  of  France  and  Cardinal 
BicUieu,  they  set  him  at  liberty.  By  this  shameful  defection 
of  the  lord  Conway,  the  Covenanters  gained  the  first  impres- 
aon  of  Tictory,  which  encouraged  their  troops  and  their 
friends  at  home,  besides  it  confirmed  the  wavering,  and 
brought  many  accessions  to  their  body.  In  an  equal  degree  it 
dispirited  the  royalists,  who,  although  they  were  so  much  more 
Damerous  than  the  rebels,  yet,  finom  dispersion  and  retire- 
ment, were  unconscious  of  their  strength. 

On  hearing  of  the  march  of  the  Covenanters,  the  king  re- 
|>aiied  to  York,  and  there  was  apprized  of  the  disgraceful  flight 
of  lord  Conway's  division ;  where  he  issued  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring all  Scotsmen  who  should  enter  England  ui  an  hostile 
manner,  and  those  who  assisted  them,  to  be  traitors,  and  liable 
lo  incur  the  penalties  of  high  treason :  yet  he  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  forgive  the  rebels  if  they  would  return  to  their  obe- 
dience, and  solemnly  professed  that  he  never  did  or  would  hinder 
his  Scottish  subjects  from  enjoying  their  religion  or  liberties 
according  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Covenanters  also  published  two  papers,  on  their  entry  into 
England,  to  justify  their  invasion,  on  the  score,  they  said,  of 
Sinking  a  thorough  reformation  of  religion,  and  in  obedience 
lo  that  clause  of  their  covenant  which  bound  them  to  extir- 
pate the  church.  These  two  papers  contained  the  seeds  of  the 
English  puritans'  rebellion,  and  shew  the  utter  perfidy  of  the 
Covenanters,  who  violated  their  fairest  promises  almost  with 
lii*^  same  breath  that  they  had  made  them,  and  that  there  was 
a  secret  confederacy  betwixt  them  and  a  party  in  England. 
(Jbarles  was  surrounded,  even  in  his  domestic  circle,  with 
traitors,  and  an  intercepted  letter  shews  that  even  the  queen 
was  playing  the  game  of  the  Jesuits : — '*  Trust  me,**  says  the 
MTiter,  ^  for  I  heard  it  firom  the  best  of  them,  and  therefore 
provide  as  you  write,  and  advertise  the  honest  and  true  lads 
that  are  near  you,  and  they  may  advertise  others  which  are  of 
the  fieuthful ;  for  we  know  as  well  what  the  honest  king  does 
in  his  bedchamber  as  that  papist  wench  that  lies  by  his  side, 
who  is  the  only  animator  of  the  best  sort  of  men  that  are 
against  us  *." 

As  soon  as  the  Covenanters  had  taken  possession  of  New- 
castle, they  laid  the  town  and  surrounding  country  under  con- 
Uibution.     The  royalists  retreated  into  Yorkshire ;  and  as  the 
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Covenanters  were  unopposed,  the  chiefs  addressed  a  petition, 
with  the  sword  in  their  hand,  to  the  king,  who  in  reply  desired 
them  to  come  to  particulars,  and  state  really  what  were  the 
grievances  to  which  they  had  only  alluded  in  general  terms. 
He  at  the  same  time  informed  them  that  he  had  summoned 
a  meeting  of  the  peers  of  England,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
by  whose  advice  he  should  act.  They  returned  a  list  of  their 
demands,  more  in  the  style  of  independent  powers  than  the 
petition  of  subjects,  that  he  would  confirm  all  the  ordinances 
of  their  late  parliament — deliver  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom 
into  their  hands — exempt  their  friends  from  all  such  oaUis  as 
were  inconsistent  with  their  covenant — that  the  common  in- 
cendiaries, who  have  been  the  authors  of  this  combustion, 
may  receive  their  just  censure — that  the  losses  and  charges  ojf 
the  Covenanters  may  be  restored — that  the  declaration  of 
traitors  may  be  recalled,  and  all  garrisons  removed  from  the 
borders*.  While  they  were  thus  insulting  the  king,  they 
were  not  forgetful  of  their  secret  friends  in  London ;  they 
made  a  merit  of  allowing  the  free  trade  in  coals  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  they  despatched  an  emissary  with  a  letter  to  the 
lord  mayor,  on  tlie  9th  September,  to  solicit  him  to  embarrass 
the  king  with  an  urgent  petition  for  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment. This  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  immediately  did ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  add  still  more  to  the  king's  embarrass- 
ment, twelve  peers  sent  forward  a  petition  for  the  same  object 
His  majesty  was  much  affected  at  these  imseasonable  petitions, 
and  their  taking  advantage  of  his  distress  to  press  their  own 
desires,  instead  of  enabling  him  to  combat  and  beat  back  the 
invading  enemy. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  alone  gave  the  king  the  best  counsel, 
of  paying  the  rebels  with  steel,  and  prosecuting  the  war  with 
vigour,  taking  the  initiative,  and  not  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
He  urged  the  king  not  to  treat  with  rebels  having  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  neither  to  give  nor  accept  terms  from  them  in  their 
present  position.  He  intreated  his  majesty  to  give  him  leave 
to  fight  them,  when  he  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  drive 
them  back,  and  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  This  manly  and 
loyal  counsel  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  Cove- 
nanters at  Newcastle,  by  their  bed-chamber  friends,  and  so 
enraged  them,  that  they  never  ceased  to  pursue  the  earl  of 
Strafford  till  their  friends  and  allies  in  the  English  parliament 
brought  him  to  the  block.  With  the  design  of  secretly 
favouring  the  invaders,  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  earnestly  ad- 
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riled  the  king  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  his  rebels,  and  most 
of  the  peers  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  also  advised  tlie 
king  to  call  a  parliament  in  England,  as  most  expedient  in  the 
present  circnmstances,  and  so  to  avert  the  danger  with  which 
thevwere  threatened^. 

Charles  agreed  to  the  advice  thus  pressed  upon  him  by  the 
peen,  and  he  nominated  Rippon,  and  the  1st  of  October,  as 
die  time  and  place  of  meeting.     In  the  meantime,  Leslie  had 
liid  in  proTision  and  forage  for  his  winter  quarters  at  New- 
castle, and  had  seized  the  rents  of  the  bishop  and  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Durham,  and  also  q{  all  the  popish  and  loyal 
gentry  of  the   northern   counties.     ^  Great,*^  says  Nalson, 
**  w«e  the  disorders  and  insolencies  which  these  barbarous 
pretenders  to  religion  and  reformation  committed ;  they  treated 
the  counties  where  they  lay  as  a  conquered  people,  and  even 
when  they  pretended  to  fi^^t  for  the  security  of  laws,  liberty, 
sad  religion,  they  trampled  them  all  under  their  feet,  and  with- 
out sense  of  religion  they  made  their  will  their  law,  and  arbi- 
trarily imposed  taxes  upon  his  majesty's  subjects'.''     Among 
the  Scottish  commissionen  who  met  at  Rippon,  were  John- 
ston of  Warriston,  and  Alexander  Henderson ;  the  English 
commissioners  were  those  noblemen  who  had  petitioned  in 
&vour  of  the  Scots  and  for  the  meeting  of  a  parliament ;  so 
that  the  commissioners  on  both  sides  were  of  the  same  mind, 
and  decided  enemies  of  the  king.     The  conclusions  of  the 
last  parliament  formed  the  basis  of  the  terms  to  be  insisted  for 
by  the  Scots ;  and  they  were  instructed  to  demand  £40,000 
per  month  for  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  their  army.     The 
English  commissioners  heard  complacently  all  the  complaints 
of  the  Covenanters,  who  cunningly  mixed  up  some  of  the 
grievances  of  which  the  English  puritans  complained,  which 
pleased  the  king's  commissioners,  who  made  no  defence  for 
their  royal  master,  nor  reduced  the  complaints  of  their  anta- 
gonists.    But  the  king  being  in  no  condition  to  comply  with 
die  extravagant  demands  of  the  Covenanters,  the  treaty  was 
adjourned  to  London,  whither  the  king  also  returned.     During 
the  interval,  the  Scotch  commissioners  tampered  with  the  peo- 
ple, whilst  Henderson  and  some  other  covenanting  ministers 
inflamed  them  by  seditious  sermons  in  St.  Antholine's  church, 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  their  ase.     ^^  Our  puritans,"  says 
a  reverend  author,  ^^  were  but  dull  trumpeters  of  sedition ; 
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they,  for  fourscore  years  together,  had  been  preaching  and 
writing  to  little  purpose,  but  &ese  gentlemen  in  a  trice  brought 
on  the  cry  of  *  no  bishop^  no  prelacy  P  These  were  their 
tutors  throughout  the  whole  chapter  they  were  to  learn,  be- 
ginning with  a  godly  and  thorough  reformation^  and  ending 
with  *  Curse  ye  Meroz,'  and  *  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon/ **  By  these  means  the  affections  of  the  citizens 
were  alienated  from  the  king  before  the  meeting  of  parliament 
A  cessation  of  hostilities  having  been  agreed  to  at  Rippon, 
the  Covenanters  remained  in  their  quarters  at  Newcastle ;  but 
the  better  feelings  of  Montrose  and  some  other  noblemen  be- 
gan to  operate,  and  their  eyes  to  be  opened  to  the  designs  of 
their  confederates.  Montrose  had  been  in  secret  correspon- 
dence with  the  king,  and  copies  of  their  letters  had  been  regu- 
larly forwarded  by  their  friends  about  the  king  to  the  Cove- 
nanter chiefs,  and  they  now  accordingly  challenged  him  as  a 
secret  friend  to  the  king ;  but  he  found  means  for  the  time 
being  to  deprecate  their  wrath. 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  fatal  Long  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land met,  and  began,  as  formerly,  with  an  enumeration  of 
grievances,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  their  Scottish  allies, 
were  now  exceedingly  aggravated,  and  the  addition  of  an  alarm 
that  the  king  intended  to  subvert  the  whole  frame  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution.  Encouraged  by  the  king's  weak  compli- 
ances, they  began  to  pour  out  their  indignation  on  the  earl  of 
Strafford  and  Uic  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  both  of  whom 
they  eventually  brought  to  the  block.  The  king  prohibited 
by  proclamation  all  papists  from  approaching  the  court,  or 
within  ten  miles  of  Loudon ;  and  he  also  commanded  a  day 
to  be  set  apart  for  general  fasting  and  humiliation  ^  While 
the  king  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  and  English  puritans,  the  former  were  busy  in 
augmenting  their  army,  and  in  levying  contributions  on  those 
counties  of  which  they  had  military  possession.  A  reinforce- 
ment of  4000  men,  under  the  command  of  Monro,  was  sent 
to  Newcastle  by  the  Tables,  and  the  earl  of  Eglinton,  with 
another  division,  was  held  in  readiness  to  march.  The  parlia- 
ment also  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  November,  and 
adjourned  till  the  14th  of  January,  1641.  No  commissioner 
appearing,  lord  Biu-leigh  was  again  elected  president.  The 
king  himself  prorogued  tlie  parliament,  by  letter,  till  the  ISth 
of  April,  to  the  effect  that  he  might  in  the  meantime  maturely 
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conclude  and  resolve  upon  such  things  as  might  most  conduce 
for  the  good  of  his  service,  and  the  peace  and  trae  happiness  of 
his  ancient  Idngdom^. 

In  the.  end  of  this  year,  sir  William  Boswell  discovered, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Andrew  ab  Habernfield,  a 
secret  convert  firom  popeiy,  that  there  was  a  deep  and  exten- 
sire  plot  devised  and  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  having  its  seats 
at  Rome,  Brussels,  and  London.  In  his  letter  to  archbishop 
Laud,  he  states, — 3.  That  the  Scottish  troubles  are  raised  to 
the  end  that  under  this  pretext  the  king  and  the  archbishop 
might  be  destroyed.  6.  That  a  certain  society  hath  conspirea, 
which  attempts  the  death  of  the  king,  the  archbishop,  and 
the  convulsion  of  the  whole  realm.  10.  That  very  many 
about  the  king,  who  are  accounted  most  faithful  and  intimate, 
to  whom  likewise  the  most  secret  things  are  entrusted,  are  trai- 
ton  to  the  kinpy  corrupted  with  a  foreign  pension,  who  com- 
municate all  secrets  of  greater  or  lesser  moment  to  a  foreign 
power.  The  chief  agents  were  a  Monsieur  Conn,  who  lived 
in  London  as  the  pope's  legate,  and  cardinal  Barbarino,  who 
resided  at  Brussels.  Habemfield  also  stated,  that  all  those 
fiu:tions  with  which  Christendom  is  at  this  day  shaken,  do  arise 
from  the  Jesuitical  offspring  of  Cham,  of  which  four  orders 
abound  in  the  world: — 1.  The  first  order  are  ecclesiastics, 
whose  office  is  to  take  care  of  things  promoting  religion.  2. 
The  second  order  are  politicians,  whose  office  it  is  by  any 
means  to  shake,  trouble,  and  reform  the  state  of  kingdoms  and 
republics.  3,  The  third  order  are  seculars,  whose  property  is 
to  intrude  themselves  into  offices  with  kings  and  princes,  to  in- 
sinuate and  immix  themselves  in  court  businesses,  bargains, 
and  sales,  and  to  be  busied  in  civil  affairs.  4.  The  fourth  order 
are  intelligencers  or  spies,  men  of  inferior  condition,  who 
submit  themselves  to  the  services  of  great  men,  princes,  barons, 
noblemen,  citizens,  to  deceive  or  corrupt  the  minds  of  their 

masters 2.  A  society  of  so  many  orders  the  kingdom  of 

England  nourisheth :  for  scarce  all  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
can  yield  so  great  a  multitude  of  Jesuits  as  London  alone ; 
where  are  found  more  than  fifty  Scottish  Jesuits.  There  the 
said  society  hath  elected  to  itself  a  seat  of  iniquity,  and  hath 
conspired  against  the  king,  and  the  most  faithful  to  the  king, 
especially  the  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  likewise 
against  both  kingdoms.  3.  For  it  is  more  certain  than  cer- 
tainty itself,  that  the  forenamed  society  hath  determined  to 
effect  an  universal  reformation  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
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Scotland.  4.  Therefore,  to  promote  their  undertaken  villainj, 
the  said  society  dubbed  itself  with  the  title  of  the  ^^  Con- 
gregation FOR  PROPAGATING  THE  Faith,"  which  acknow- 
ledges the  pope  of  Rome  the  head  of  the  college,  and  cardi- 
nal Barbarino  his  substitute  and  executor.  5.  The  chief  pa- 
tron of  the  society  at  London  is  the  pope's  legate ;  into 
whose  bosom  these  dregs  of  traitors  weekly  deposit  all  their 
intelligences.  6.  Master  Cuneus  [Conn]  did  at  that  time  en- 
joy the  office  of  pope's  legate,  an  universal  agent  of  the  con- 
jured society,  and  a  serious  promoter  of  the  business ;  whose 
secrets^  as  likewise  those  of  all  the  other  intelligencers,  the  pre- 
sent good  man,  the  communicator  of  all  these  things,  did  re- 
ceive and  expedite  whither  the  business  required  *. 

His  majesty  was  made  acquainted  with  this  intelligence  at 
York,  by  the  archbishop,  in  the  most  secret  manner,  lest  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber  should  discover  the  letter,  and 
communicate  its  contents  to  the  plotters.  It  is  a  decided  vin- 
dication of  both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  from  the  calunmy 
attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  them  of  having  a  design  to  intro- 
duce popery ;  and  it  shows  how  deeply  Richlieu  and  the  Jesuits 
were  implicated  in  the  rebellions  in  both  kingdoms,  and  that 
popery  was  the  fatal  originator  and  agent  that  plunged  these 
kingdoms  into  the  miseries  of  the  grand  rebellion,  and  brought 
these  two  illustrious  men  to  violent  deaths.  For  these  ser- 
pents, the  Jesuits,  who  crawled  about  in  disguise  both  in  the 
court  and  country,  mutually  exasperated  them  against  each 
other.  They  animated  the  king  against  his  subjects  as  if  con- 
spiring against  his  crown  and  dignity;  and  ihey  inflamed  the 
subjects  against  the  king,  as  if  he  had  designed  to  subvert  the 
religion,  the  laws,  and  liberties  of  his  people.  Sir  William 
Boswell  informed  the  archbishop,  that  one  James  Murray,  a 
Scotchman,  and  John  Napper,  a  Yorkshireman,  who  pretended 
to  be  puritans,  were  principal  agents  in  fomenting  the  troubles 
in  Scotland.  "  The  main  drift  of  their  intentions,"  and  of  the 
Jesuits,  **  is  to  pull  down  the  English  episcopacy,  as  being  the 
chief  support  of  the  imperial  crown  of  our  nation ;  for  which 
purpose  above  sixty  clergymen  are  gone,  within  these  two  years, 
out  of  the  monasteries  of  the  French  king^s  dominions  to  preach 
up  the  Scotch  covenant,  and  Mr.  Knox's  descriptions  and  rules 
within  that  kirk,  and  so  spread  the  same  about  the  northern 
counties  of  England.  .  .  .  There  are  great  preparations  making 
against  the  liturgy  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  £ng« 
land ;  and  all  evil  contrivances  here,  and  in  France,  and  in 

1  Nilson's  Collectioos«  i.  476. 
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otestant  holdings,  to  make  your  grace  and  episcopacy 
o  all  reformed  protestants  abroad." 

made  great  efforts  to  insmuate  himself  into  the  friend- 
d  confidence  of  archbishop  Land;  and,  in  order  to 
im  to  popery,  he  had  pontifical  authority  to  offer  him 
ial*s  hat;  but  which  he  indignantly  rejected.  When 
iw  thai  Land  was  not  to  be  coirupted,  ^  his  malice,  and 
le  socie^'s,  waxed  boiling  hot  Soon  after  ambushes 
o  be  prepared,  wherewith  the  lord  archbishop,  together 
e  king,  should  be  taken.   Likewise  a  sentence  is  passed 

the  Idng,  because  nothing  is  hoped  from  him  which 
eem  to  promote  the  popish  rehgion."  The  punishment 
eading  puritans,  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  gave 
st  impulse  to  the  treason,  and  which  ^  was  so  much 
rated  by  the  papists  to  the  puritans,  that  if  it  re- 
,  they  said,  unrevenged,  it  would  be  thought  a  blemish 
religion— the  flames  of  which  fire  the  subsequent  book 
er  [for  Scodand]  increases."   It  was  the  design  of  Conn 

rty  to  have  poisoned  the  king ;  but  the  malice  of  their 
puritans,  took  another  me&od  of  dispatohing  him. 
u  supplied  the  Covenanters  with  arms,  and  sent  a  jesuit> 
name  of  Chamberlain,  into  Scotland,  who  assisted  in 
atmg  the  covenant,  and  who  maintained  an  influence 
e  marquis  of  Hamilton,  through  the  medium  of  one  of 
plains. 

Commons  of  England  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
ade  an  excellent  defence,  although  his  papers  had  been 
and  detained  fix>m  him ;  and  he  made  it  evident,  that 
he  had  used  an  excess  of  power  while  lord-lieutenant 
ind,  yet  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  treason.  So 
in  innocence  was  Strafford,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
those  lawyers  who  pleaded  his  cause  as  conspirators  in 
ae  treason  of  which  they  accused  him.  '^  Both  the 
agreed  to  sit  together  in  the  large  outer  hall  of  West* 
r;  that  the  lower  house  shall  sit  there  ...  as  a  com- 
without  their  speaker,  to  remove  when  they  will  to  their 
mse;  that  they  shall  manage  the  process  and  witnesses 
'  find  meet;  that  for  matter  of  fact  there  shall  be  no 
I ;  that  in  matter  of  right,  when  his  counsel  shaU  inter- 
law  {JtgmnBt  their  mind,  in  that  case  thev  will  retire 
r  own  house,  and  as  they  are  undoubtealy  conjunct 
of  laws  with  the  peers,  they  will  also  be  conjunct  mier^ 
of  any  controverted  law.  Mr.  Stroud,  the  other  dav, 
i  notion,  to  which  the  most  did  greedily  grip  [lay  hold] 
lat  they  had  charged  Strafford  of  high  treason;  that 
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having  once  been  proposed,  petitions  were  presented  praying 
that  the  command  of  the  militia  might  be  vested  in  the  parlia- 
ment ;  which  the  Commons,  indeed,  were  now  determined  to 
have,  either  by  law  or  force.  They  knew  that  the  latter  me- 
thod would  have  been  high  treason  and  rebellion ;  and  there- 
fore they  adopted  the  specious  plea  of  self-defence.  They 
alleged  that  Uie  king  had  levied  war  on  his  parliament,  and 
they  impeached  lord  Digby  of  high  treason  before  the  peers, 
for  having  dined  with  a  few  military  officers  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames  ;  and  who,  afler  dinner,  waited  on  the  king  at  Hampton 
Court,  which  they  construed  into  levying  war  against  the 
parliament.  After  this  flimsy  excuse,  they  proceeded  with  a 
bolder  hand  to  ravish  all  power,  and  every  act  of  sovereignty, 
from  the  king.  They  placed  a  new  lieutenant  in  the  Tower, 
and  nominated  the  governors  of  all  the  forts  in  England.  The 
king  could  not  be  persuaded  to  pass  the  militia  bill ;  and  there- 
fore they  took  the  command  of  that  body  by  an  ordinance  of  tlieir 
own.  After  the  king  had  disbanded  his  army,  the  whole  of 
his  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  were  deposited  in  Hull, 
which  was  then  a  fortified  town.  The  Commons  now  sent  sir 
John  Hotham,  one  of  their  members,  to  take  possession  of  Hull ; 
and  soon  after  they  seized  on  the  navy.  Being  now  stripped 
of  almost  the  whole  sovereignty,  and  fearing  lest  the  pariiament 
should  next  attack  his  person,  he  retired  into  the  north,  and 
raised  a  troop  of  guards,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  for  his  personal  security.  The  Commons  voted  this 
precautionary  act  a  great  cause  of  terror  to  the  people  and  of 
jealousy  to  the  parliament,  and  sent  an  address  to  Uie  king  to 
disband  the  troop ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  ordered  the  stores 
in  Hull  to  be  removed  by  sea  to  London,  to  prevent  the  king 
from  getting  possession  of  them,  and  to  be  more  at  their  own 
disposal.  In  short,  we  may  say  with  Hallam,  in  his  Consti- 
tutional History, "  that  when  Hotham,  by  their  command,  shut 
the  gates  of  Hull  against  his  sovereign,  and  when  the  militia 
was  called  out  in  different  counties  by  an  ordinance  of  the  two 
houses, — ^both  which  preceded  by  several  weeks  any  levying 
offerees  for  the  king, — the  bonds  of  our  constitutional  law  were, 
by  them  and  their  servants,  snapped  asunder;  and  it  would  be 
mere  pedantry  and  chicane  of  political  casuistry  to  inquire, 
even  if  the  fact  could  be  better  ascertained,  whether,  at  Edge- 
hill,  or  in  the  minor  skirmishes  that  preceded,  the  first  carbine 
was  discharged  by  a  cavalier  or  a  roundhead.  The  aggressor 
in  a  war  is  not  the  first  who  uses  force,  but  the  first  who  renders 
force  necessary  r 

Religion  was  merely  the  pretence   for  the  origin  of  the 
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rebeUioo  m  Scotland,  and  which  he  noble  leaden  in  it  as- 
soned  to  gain  the  ministers  to  their  side;  and  had  the  king 
been  senred  by  honest  men,  and  had  he  himself  acted  with 
more  firmness  and  rigour,  and  not  hare  allowed  his  own  good 
eense  to  be  disfigured  by  deference  to  persons  of  inferior  capa- 
cities to  his  own,  the  discontents  of  the  nobility  had  never 
gone  (uither  than  words.  Their  fierce  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
king  was  inflamed  by  the  dark  and  sanguinary  preachers  of 
tke  Coivenant  which  was  a  perpetual  bond  of  rebellion,  who 
derired  their  theology  from  a  perverted  study  of  the  Old  Tes- 
timent  kings  and  prophets,  that  were  the  ministers  of  divine 
wrath, and  by  divine  appointment,  on  the  wicked  and  unrepen- 
tant In  all  ages  religion  has  ever  been  made  a  cloak  to  cover 
other  and  baser  motives  for  sedition  and  rebellion,  which  arc  sins 
it  otter  variance  with  religion.  **  For  the  present  troubles  in 
Scotland,  novations  in  religion  are  so  far  from  being  known  t<i 
be  the  true  cause,  as  that  it  is  manifest  to  any  man  that  will 
look  upon  it  with  a  single  eye,  that  temporal  discontents,  and 
several  ambitions  of  the  great  men  which  had  been  long  a 
working,  were  the  true  cause  of  these  troubles ;  and  that  reli- 
gion was  called  in  upon  the  bye,  to  gain  the  clergy,  and  by 
them  tlie  multitude  ^.^  The  king  was  firmly  attached  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  never  entertained  the  most  remote 
iutention  of  undermining  it  himself,  or  of  suffering  others  to 
extirpate  it.  "  For,"  says  he,"  we  call  God  to  record,  before 
whom  we  stand,  tliat  it  is,  and  always  hath  been,  our  heart's 
desire  to  be  found  wortliy  of  that  title,  which  we  account  the 
most  glorious  in  all  our  crown.  Defender  of  the  Faith; 
neither  shall  we  ever  give  way  to  the  authorising  of  any  lliing 
whereby  any  innovation  may  steal  or  creep  into  the  church, 
but  preserve  that  unity  of  doctrine  and  discipline  established 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whereby  the  church  of  England 
hath  stood  and  flourished  ever  since.  And  as  we  were  careful 
to  make  up  all  breaches  and  rents  in  religion  at  home,  so  did 
we,  by  our  proclamation  and  commandment  for  the  execution 
of  laws  against  priests  and  popish  recusants,  fortify  all  ways 
and  approaches  against  that  foreign  enemy ;  which,  if  it  have 
not  succeeded  according  to  our  intention,  we  must  lay  the 
fault  where  it  is,  in  the  subordinate  officers  and  ministers  in 
the  country,  by  whose  remissness  Jesuits  and  priests  esca])<i 
without  apprehension,  and  recusants  from  those  convictions 
and  penalties  which  the  laws  and  our  commandments  would 
I  ave  inflicted  on  them.     For  we  do  profess  that,  as  it  is  our 

Laud's  Troubles  and  Trial,  p.  87. 
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duty,  SO  it  shall  be  our  care,  to  command  and  direct  well ;  but 
it  is  the  part  of  others  to  perform  the  ministerial  office.  And 
when  we  have  done  our  office  we  shall  account  ourself,  and  all 
charitable  men  will  account  us, innocent  both  to  God  and  men; 
and  those  that  are  negligent  we  will  esteem  as  culpable  both 
to  God  and  us;  and  therefore  will  expect  that  hereafter  they 
give  us  a  better  account.  And  as  we  have  been  carefiil  for  the 
settling  of  religion  and  quieting  in  tlie  church,  so  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  Qie  preservation  of  the  just  and  ancient  liberties 
of  our  subjects,  which  are  secured  to  them  by  our  gracious 
answer  to  the  petition  in  parliament,  having  not  since  that 
time  done  any  act  whereby  to  infringe  them ;  but  oiur  care  is, 
and  hereafter  shall  be,  to  keep  them  entire  and  inviolable  as 
we  would  do  our  own  right  and  sovereignty,  having  for  that 
purpose  enrolled  the  petition  and  answer  in  our  courts  of 
justice  ^.^ 

1  Eikon  BaaOike,  u.  17-18. 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLIES. 

PRESBYTBRY  AND  THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT. 
THE  GRAND  REBELUON. 

1641.— Meetiiig  of  the  estates — s^K'^inimflnts. — ^Traqiuir  prosecated. — Moa- 
troie's  band. — A  declaratkm  of  grienuioes. — Cofenanters  denonnce  arch- 
bisbop  Land — his  rcAitation — his  impeachment.— Montrose  suspected. — 
Speech  of  Argyle. — ^Montrose  sent  to  the  Castle. — ^A  brotherl j  assistance  from 
the  Long  Parliament — and  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  St.  Andrews. — King's 
letter. — Translation  of  the  Assembly  to  Edinburgh. — Henderson  moderator.-^ 
Acts. — Porgation  of  the  muTersities. — Assembly's  opinion  asked  of  Montrose's 
Bind. — Letter  from  the  En^ish  puritans. — ^Assembly's  answer.  —  Kirk  of 
CampTere. — Meeting  of  parliamenL-^Attempt  to  introduce  the  ministers  into 
parliament. — King's  friends  arrested. — ^IVaquair. — King  leaves  London  for 
Edinburgh— «nd  presides  in  parliament-^iis  speedi — ^his  first  fittal  concession. 
— London  made  chancellor. — Grant  to  St.  Andrews. — A  fast. — ^The  bishop  of 
Moray,  Montrose,  end  others,  discharged  from  prison. — Rising  of  parliament. 
— Promotions  in  the  peerage. — Parliament  prorogued. — ^The  king's  departure 
for  London.  —  Political  movements.  —  Camwath. — A  plot  pretended — The 
bench  purged. — Conservators  of  the  peace. — ^The  king's  concessions,  and 
tbeir  effects. — Promotions. — Church  property  distributed. — Discontent  of  the 
ministers. — Acts  of  the  Gbisgow  Assembly  ratified. — The  prefierments  unjusti- 
fiable.— Irish  rebellion.  —  Coincidence  between  the  popish  and  covenanting 
rdiels. — Brief  notices  of  the  church  of  Ireland. — James'  plantation  of  Ulster. 
— Popish  ichism. — Discontent  of  the  native  Irish. — State  of  the  church  in 
Ireland. — Earl  of  Strafford — state  of  the  church  in  his  time. — Scottish  epis- 
copal clergy  seek  shelter  in  Ireland. — State  of  popery  in  Ireland. — Commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion. — Lords  justices  warned  of  their  danger. — Sir  Phelim 
O'Neale  diief  of  the  insurrection. — ^The  massacre. — ^The  activity  of  the  popish 
priests — their  cruelties. — Many  perished  of  cold  and  hunger.— Papists  encou- 
raged by  the  success  of  the  covenanters. — Eikon  Basilike. — Ulterior  views  of 
the  covenanters. — Movements  of  the  women. — Ultimate  understanding  betwixt 
the  covenanters  and  the  puritans. — Lauderdale  and  Dumfermline's  ingratitude. 
— Resolution  to  impose  the  covenant  on  England. — Inconsistency  of  the  Cove- 
nanters.— A  revolution. — Lay  elders. 

1641. — The  cloud  which  had  arisen  in  the  North,  and  was  at 
first  DO  bigger  than  a  man^s  hand,  and  which,  with  proper 
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doners,  who  approved  too  well  of  the  proceedings  of  theirbre- 
thren  the  Scots,  and  debased  thebishops  and  church  govemmeDt  ^ 
in  England.  The  articles  which  the  Scots  put  into  the  upper 
house  (by  the  hands  of  their  lords  commissioners,  against  me, 
December  15th),  were  read  there  December  16th.  I  took  out 
a  true  copy  as  it  follows  here.^  This  charge  consists  of  three 
long  articles;  but  the  whole  is  pithily  condensed  into  the 
preamble,  and  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  novations  in  religion  (which  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  main  cause  of  commotions  in  kingdoms  and 
states,  and  are  known  to  be  the  true  cause  of  our  present 
troubles)  were  many  and  great;  besides  the  Books  of  Ordina- 
tion and  Homilies.  1st  Some  particular  alterations  in  matters 
of  religion,  pressed  upon  us  without  order  and  against  law, 
contrary  to  the  form  established  in  our  kirk. — 2dly.  A  new 
Uook  of  Canons  and  constitutions  ecclesiastical. — 3dly.  A  Li- 
turgy, or  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  which  did  also  carry 
with  Uiem  many  dangerous  errors  in  matters  of  doctrine.  Of 
all  these  we  challenge  the  prelate  of  Canterbury y  as  the  prime 
cause  on  earth  ^.^ 

All  these  charges,  however,  "  the  prelate  of  Canterbury" 
triumphantly  refuted,  and  proved  that  he  merely  acted  by  his 
majesty's  commands,  as  dean  of  the  chapel-royal,  in  convey- 
ing his  majesty's  instructions  to  the  Scottish  bishops,  and  re- 
ceiving their  answers,  and  laying  them  before  the  king.  It 
was  charged  against  him,  that  he  had  inserted  in  the  Scottish 
liturgy  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  but  he  says,  *^  they 
must  pardon  me;  I  know  it  is  not  there."  They  cited  the 
prayer  of  invocation  to  prove  their  position ;  but  he  says, "  the 
change  here  [in  the  elements]  is  made  a  work  of  God's  omni- 
potency.  Well,  and  a  work  of  omnipotency  it  is,  whatever 
the  change  be ;  for  less  than  omnipotence  cannot  change  those 
elements  either  in  nature  or  use  to  so  high  a  service  as  they 
are  put  in  that  great  sacrament.  And,  therefore,  the  invocat- 
ing  of  God  Almighty's  goodness  to  effect  this  by  them,  is  no 
proof  at  all  of  intending  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in 
this  sacrament.  'Tis  true  this  invocation  is  not  in  the  prayer  of 
consecration  in  tlie  Service-book  of  England ;  but  1  wish  with 
all  my  heart  it  were.  For  though  the  consecration  of  the  ele- 
ments may  be  without  it,  yet  it  is  much  more  solemn  and  itill 
by  that  invocation^."  Archbishop  Laud's  defence  was  given 
in  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sent  to  the  Commons,  who  had 

>  Troubles  aud  Trial,  pp.  86,  87.  '  Ibid.  p.  121. 
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DO  articles  drawn  up,  but  immediately  came  up  in  haste  and 
impeached  the  archbishop  of  high  treason,  when  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  The  covenanting  commissioners  were 
ill  league  with  the  leaders  of  the  movement  among  the  Com- 
mons, and  the  whole  charge  of  impeachment  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  "  prelate  of  Canterbury"  was  well  understood 
and  arranged  beforehand.  He  fixes  the  brand  of  ingratitude 
on  the  Scots  commissioners ;  for,  says  he,  ^'  the  Scottish  na- 
tion in  general,  the  city  of  Ediubiugh  in  special,  and  very 
'  many  particular  men  of  good  worth,  and  some  men  of  honour, 
besides  clergymen  of  all  sorts,  during  the  time  I  had  interest 
in  court,  have  been  more  beholden  to  me  than  to  any  ten 
English  subjects  of  what  rank  and  condition  soever,  and  this 
bis  majesty  knows,  and  I  dare  say  will  witness.  And  for  their 
present  afflictions  of  which  they  speak,  the  current  of  this 
discourse  will  shew  to  the  indifferent  reader  what  a  principal 
means  I  have  been  of  them.  In  the  meantime,  I  little  de- 
lerved  from  them  the  name  of  ^  this  great  firebrand,'  for  many 
of  them  have  warmed  themselves  at  me,  but  yet  I  never  fired 
any  of  them*.'* 

Suspicion  of  Montrose's  loyalty  now  haunted  the  minds  of 
Arg}'Ie  and  the  committee,  and  that  gallant  nobleman  again 
fell  into  trouble  after  the  adjournment  of  parliament  on  the 
'25th  of  May^  The  reverend  John  Graham,  of  Auchterarder, 
was  challenged  by  the  committee  for  a  speech  which  he  had 
uttered  to  the  disparagement  of  Argyle.  He  acknowledged 
bis  speech,  and  gave  the  reverend  Robert  Murray,  minister  of 
Methven,  as  his  authority  ;  and  who,  being  present,  confessed 
having  given  the  information,  and  said  he  had  received  it  from 
the  earl  of  Montrose.  His  lordship  admitted  having  said  that 
^'  when  the  earl  of  Athol  and  those  eight  gentlemen  with  him, 
whom  my  lord  Argyle  made  prisoners,  were  in  Argyle's  tent 
at  the  ford  of  Lion,  Argyle  spoke  publicly  to  this  sense — *  that 
they  had  consulted  both  lawyers  and  divines  anent  the  depos- 
ing of  the  king,  and  had  gotten  resolution  that  it  might  be  done  in 
threecases — 1, Desertion;  2,Invasion;  3,  Vendition;  and  that 
once  they  thought  to  have  done  it  at  the  last  sitting  of  parlia- 
ment, and  would  do  it  at  the  next  sitting  thereof.'  Montrose 
asserted  that  he  had  received  his  information  from  Mr.  John 
Stuart,  commissary  of  Dunkeld,  who  was  present  in  Argyle's 
tent  when  these  words  were  spoken."  To  prevent  his  enemies 
bom  tampering  with  Stuart,  or  of  inducing  him  to  quit  the  king- 

-  Troubles  and  Trial,  p.  136. 
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dom  and  leave  him  wholly  to  Argyle's  vengeance,  Montrose 
sent  some  friends  to  Dunkeld  to  bring  Stuart  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  the  next  day  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  and  subscribed  a  paper  bearing 
all  that  Montrose  had  said  in  his  name.  Argyle  broke  out  into 
a  passion,  and  with  great  oaths  denied  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  this  accusation,  which  excited  considerable  astonish- 
ment amongst  his  associates,  who  knew  better.  Stuart  was  com- 
mitted to  ^e  castle,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  lord  Balmeriuo 
and  lord  Dury  were  sent  by  the  committee  to  examine  and 
draw  him  out ;  and,  says  Guthry,  "  they  did  try  another  way 
with  him,  and  dealt  with  him,  that  he  would  rather  take  the 
task  upon  himself  than  let  Argyle  lie  under  such  a  blunder.'" 
They  persuaded  him  that  by  exculpating  Argyle  he  might  save 
his  own  life,  which  was  now  in  hazard,  and  who  would 
prefer  and  enrich  him ;  therefore  Stuart  agreed  to  assert  that  he 
had  told  a  lie,  and  wrote  a  letter  next  day  to  the  effect  that  he 
himself  had  forged  the  story  out  of  malice  to  Arg}-le.  He 
went  farther,  and  alleged  that  by  the  advice  of  Montrose,  lonl 
Napier,  sir  George  Stirling  of  Keir,  and  sir  Andrew  Stewart 
of  Blakhall,  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  Argyle's  speech  to  the  king 
by  the  hands  of  Captain  Walter  Stewart.  The  captain  was 
arrested  on  his  return  with  despatches  from  the  khig  to  Mon- 
trose and  Napier,  and  sent  to  the  castle.  Montrose  and  the 
other  gentlemen  were  likewise  committed  to  the  castle,  a  nia- 
noDUvre  which  removed  the  king's  friends  from  all  intercourse 
with  him  when  he  amved  in  August.  The  lord  advocate  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  although  Mr.  Stuart  had  removed  the 
guilt  of  treason  from  Argyle,  yet,  because  the  world  miglit 
allege  that  he  had  been  bribed,  which  in  fact  he  was,  to  make 
a  recantation,  he  ought  to  suffer,  for  Argyle's  vindication  and 
future  safety.  Without  any  form  of  trial,  but  simply  upon  his 
o\ini  simulated  confession,  he  was  beheaded  in  the  month  of 
July.  Bishop  Guthry  relates  these  circumstances  as  of  his 
own  knowledge,  having  been  chosen  by  Stuait  to  attend  him 
in  his  last  moments,  from  whom  he  had  the  whole  relation,  and 
who  blamed  himself  much  for  having,  by  asserting  an  untruth, 
been  accessory  to  his  own  death  in  the  preposterous  hope  oif 
saving  his  life,  after  having  implicated  so  implacable  and  power- 
fiil  an  enemy  as  the  earl  of  Argyle.  "  Alas !"  says  Mr.  Napier, 
"*the  plotters'  were  sent  to  the  castle  on  the  11th  of  June 
thereafter,  and  when  Charles  arrived  in  Scotland  he  was  wel- 
comed only  by  his  enemies.  He  had  just  been  compelled  to 
sign  the  death-warrant  of  his  greatest  statesman  in  England, 
and  now,  the  few  who  struggled  to  save  his  honour  and  his 
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Gotland  were   prisoners  of  the  same  merciless 

ty  of  LiondoD  haviDg  been  terminated,  the  Scottish 
ers  were  daily  expected  to  return.  They  obtained 
sires,  and  not  only  that  the  arrears  of  JC850  per 
d  be  paid  to  the  Scots  army  at  Newcastle,  but  the 
ment  made  them  a  present  of  jCdOO,000,  under  the 
Motherly  assisiancer  This  was  joyful  news  to  the 
nanters,  each  of  whom  calculated  on  his  own  share  of 
but  the  royalists  were  dismayed  at  it,  as  they  judged, 
ithout  reason,  that  the  Long  Parliament  would  not 
so  prodigal  of  their  money  unless  there  had  been 
t  understanding  of  assistance  betwixt  them  and  the 
rs,  when  they  themselves  were  ready  for  action, 
ng  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Assembly  which  met  at 
the  Assembly  of  this  year  met  at  St.  Andrews  on 
*  July,  when  Andrew  Ramsay,  the  former  moderator, 
[lair ;  and  John  earl  of  Weymss,  the  royal  conmiis- 
sented  his  majesty's  letter,  as  follows :  — 
'  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  It  is  no 
of  our  royal  desires  that  the  tnie  reformed  religion, 
►y  the  grace  of  God,  we  resolve  to  live  and  die,  be 
iceably  in  that  our  ancient  and  native  kingdom  of 
and  that  the  same  be  truly  taught  and  universally 
id  professed  by  our  subjects  there  of  all  degrees.  For 
;  of  all  division  and  trouble  hereafter,  we  did  intend 
I  royal  person  to  have  been  present  at  this  Assembly ; 
Lving  it  to  be  unfitting  to  detain  the  ministers  from 
cular  charges  till  the  time  of  our  coming  to  the  parlia- 
e  have  resolved  to  make  known  unto  you  by  Uiese 
and  by  our  commissioner,  that  in  the  approaching 
t,  it  is  our  intention  by  our  authority  to  ratify  and 
le  constitutions  of  the  late  Assembly  at  Edinburgh, 
may  be  obeyed  by  all  our  subjects  living  in  that  our 
And  that  we  w  ill  take  into  our  royal  consideration 
leans  the  churches  belonging  to  our  presentation, 
of  them  shall  happen  to  vaik,  may  be  best  provided 
•qualified  preachers.  Likeas  we  are  not  unwilling 
resentations  unto  such  as  in  these  times  of  trouble 
:ed  into  the  ministry,  providing  they  have  been  ex- 
'  the  presbyteries,  and  approved  by  them ;  because  we 
lur  own  fears  of  the  decay  of  learning  in  that  church 
om.     We  intend  also  to  consider  the  best  means  for 

Mootrcwft  and  Covenanters,  ii.  432. — Guthry's  Memoirs,  79-81. 
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helping  the  schools  and  colleges  of  learning,  especially  of 
divinity,  that  there  may  be  such  a  number  of  preachers  there, 
as  that  each  parish  having  a  minister,  and  the  gospel  being 
preached  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  our  sub- 
jects may  taste  of  our  care  in  that  kind ;  and  have  more  aod 
more  cause  to  bless  God  that  we  are  set  over  them.  And 
finally,  so  tender  is  our  care,  that  it  shall  not  be  our  fault  ii 
the  churches  and  colleges  there  flourish  not  in  learning  and 
religion.  For  which  royal  testimony  of  our  goodness,  we  re- 
quire nothing  on  your  part,  but  that  which  God  hath  bound 
you  unto,  even  that  you  be  faithful  in  the  charge  committed 
unto  you,  and  care  for  the  souls  of  the  people.  That  you 
study  peace  and  unity  amongst  yourselves  and  amongst  the 
people  against  all  schism  and  faction  ;  and  that  you  not  only 
pray  for  us,  but  that  you  teach  the  people,  which  we  trust  are 
not  unwilling  to  pay  that  honour  and  obedience  which  they 
owe  unto  us,  as  His  vicegerent  set  over  them,  for  their  good ; 
wherein  we  expect  you  will,  by  your  good  example,  go  before 
them.  Which  hoping  you  will  do,  we  bid  you  farewell.  From 
our  court  at  Whitehall,  the  10th  day  of  July,  1641 1." 

Many  of  the  lay  elders  of  this  Assembly  were  likewise  mem- 
bers of  the  parliament  which  was  then  sitting  at  Edinburgh ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  greater  deference  this 
Assembly  exhibited  to  the  ruling  committee  of  estates,  than  they 
had  ever  shewn  to  their  sovereign.  They  broke  through  a  stand- 
ing order,  and  sat  under  the  old  moderator,  without  electing  a 
new  one,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  till  they  adjourned  to  Edin- 
burgh for  the  convenience  of  parliament,  and  that  they  might 
have  the  advantage  of  Henderson's  experience  as  their  mode- 
rator, but  who  had  not  yet  returned  from  his  diplomatic  atten- 
dance on  the  army,  as  one  of  tlie  commissioners  in  the  treaty  at 
London.  Their  translation,  too,  was  at  the  desire  of  the 
committee,  to  which  there  was  no  demur  made ;  but  we  are 
informed  that  "one  clause  in  the  (king's)  commission, importing 
the  Assembly's  translation  by  the  commissioner's  advice,  was 
demurred  on  by  the  clerk  as  encroaching  on  the  Assembly's 
liberty  V 

The  Assembly  met  afler  their  adjournment  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  27th  of  July ;  and,  after  some  opposition  from  Calderwood 
the  historian,  Henderson  was  chosen  moderator.  The  transac- 
tions in  this  Assembly  were  neither  numerous  nor  of  great 
importance ;  but  heavy  complaints  were  made  of  the  back- 

1  Johnston's  Acts,  &c.  pp.  95,  96.        ^  Stevenson's  Church  snd  State,  468* 
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sMngs  of  the  breUiTen  during  this  their  ^*  second  reformation 
fiam  popery  and  prelacy.'*  Acts  were  passed  for  reliering  some 
of  the  late  professors  of  universities  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
their  chairs ;  and  for  continuing  such  of  the  clergy  in  their 
benefices  as  had  submitted  to  the  presbytcrian  system  which 
was  now  established  ^.  An  act  was  passed  for  filling  the  chairs 
in  colleges  and  universities  with  Imown  and  zealous  presby- 
lerians,  and  those  who  were  ''  best  affected  to  the  reformation 
and  order  of  this  kirk^.''  Notwithstanding  the  reformation 
from  all  the  sins  which  prelacy  is  *^  heir  to,**  the  Assembly  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  an  act  ^^  against  impiety  and  schism/'  which 
it  seems  abounded  in  the  kingdom  with  ^^  backsliding  and  de- 
sertion, especially  since  the  renewing  of  the  covenant ;"  and 
the  ministers  are  charged  *^  to  suppress  all  impiety  and  mock- 
ing of  religious  exercises,  especially  of  such  as  put  foul  as- 
persions, and  factious  and  odious  names,  upon  the  godly  .... 
and  to  eschew  all  meetings  which  are  apt  to  breed  error,  scandal, 
schism,  ftc^"  An  act  was  passed  against  novations — ^^  that 
no  novation  in  doctrine,  worship,  or  government,  be  brought 
in  or  practised  in  this  kirk,  unless  it  be  first  propounded, 
examined,  and  allowed  in  ihe  General  Assembly,  and  that 
transgressions  in  this  kind  be  censured  by  presbyteries  and 
spods*." 

On  the  6th  of  August  the  parliament  sent  six  of  their  mem- 
bers to  the  Assembly  with  a  copy  of  Montrose's  Band,  which 
b  called  *^  a  scurvy,  infamous  libel,"  to  ask  the  Assembly's 
opinion  **  whether  or  not  such  a  band  may  be  subscribed  in 
time  coming,  without  the  breach  of  the  covenant  and  general 
union  ^.^  The  debate  on  this  question  lasted  till  the  9th,  when 
an  act  of  Assembly  against  unlawful  bands  was  passed,  by 
which  it  was  ^'  found  and  declared  that  bands  of  this  and  the 
like  nature  may  not  lawfully  be  made.  By  which  declaration 
ihe  Assembly  doth  not  intend  to  bring  any  censure  for  what  is 
past,  and  by  the  wisdom  and  care  of  the  committee  of  tlie 
parliament  is  taken  away,  upon  any  person,  who  being  required 
by  the  moderator  and  the  clerk,  shall  under  his  hand  declare 
before  them,  that  as  the  Assembly  doth  find  that  the  sub- 
scribers are  not  astricted  l>y  their  oath  to  the  tenor  of  the  said 
band,  so  he  findeth  himself  not  to  be  astricted  by  his  oath  to 
the  tenor  thereof:  but  the  intention  of  the  Assembly  is  merely 
to  prevent  the  like  in  time  coming^."  This  is  a  different  measure 
from  that  which  they  had  meted  to  the  king,  when  they  en- 

*  Sesfion  5  and  8.  '  Session  9.         '  Session  10.         *  Session  14. 
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tered  into  most  traitorous  and  unconstitutional  bands  against 
him  and  his  goverament;  and  Charles  was  esteemed  a  tyrant  for 
declaring  their  band  unlawful  and  endeavouring  to  put  it  aside. 

A  letter  was  read  from  some  of  the  English  puritan  ministers 
to  the  Assembly,  in  which  they  express  their  exultation  at  the 
prospect  which  then  opened  "of  removing  the  yoke  of  epis- 
copacy,** and  their  fears  that  independency  will  be  the  prevail- 
ing form  in  England.  In  their  reply,  the  Assembly  bewail "  the 
danger  and  contagion  in  matters  of  kirk  government,  of  divine 
worship,  and  of  doctrine,  that  may  come  from  the  one  kirk 
to  the  other,"  which  made  uniformity  in  tliese  matters  very  de- 
sirable. And  accordingly  they  proceed  to  desire  that,  with 
them,  the  puritans  would  "  heartily  endeavour  that  there  might 
be  in  both  kirks,  one  confession,  one  directory  for  public  wor- 
ship, one  catechism,  and  one  form  of  kirk  government,"  which 
would  prevent,  they  said, "  the  arising  or  spreading  of  heresy 
and  schism  amongst  ourselves^."  "  Concerning,'*  they  con- 
tinue, "  the  different  forms  of  kirk  government  projected  by 
sundry  sorts  of  men,  to  be  set  up  in  place  of  the  episcopal 
hierarchy,  which  wc  trust  is  brought  near  unto  its  period,  we 
must  confess  that  we  are  not  a  little  grieved  that  any  godly 
ministers  and  brethren  should  be  found  who  do  not  agree  with 
other  reformed  kirks,  in  the  point  of  government  as  well  as  in 
the  matter  of  doctrine  and  worship ;  and  that  we  want  not  our 
own  fears  that  where  the  hedge  of  discipline  and  government 
is  different,  the  doctrine  and  worship  shall  not  long  continue 
the  same  without  change :  yet  do  not  marvel  much,  that  par- 
ticular kirks  and  congregations,  which  live  in  such  places  as 
that  they  can  conveniently  have  no  dependence  upon  superior 
assemblies,  should  stand  for  a  kind  of  independency  and  supre- 
macy in  themselves,  they  not  considering  that  in  a  nation  or 
kingdom  professing  the  same  religion,  the  government  of  the 
kirk,  by  compound  presbyteries  and  synods,  is  a  help  and 
strength,  and  not  a  hindrance  or  prejudice  to  particular  congre- 
gations and  elderships  in  all  the  parts  of  kirk  government ;  and 
that  presbyteries  and  synods  are  not  an  extrinsical  power  set 
over  particular  kirks,  like  unto  e]Hscopal  dominion,  they  being 
no  more  to  be  reputed  extrinsical  unto  the  particular  kirks,  nor 
[than]  the  power  of  a  parliament  or  convention  of  estates,  where 
the  shires  and  cities  have  their  own  delegates,  is  to  be  held 
extrinsical  to  any  particular  shire  or  city  ^." 

The  last  act  of  this  Assembly  was  an  "  act  anent  the  kirk  of 
Campvere,"  in  which  the  omnipotence  of  a  General  Assembly 

»  Johnston's  Acts,  pp.  95—110.  -  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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was  displayed,  in  ordainiag  that  **  the  Scots  kirk  at  Campvere 
shoidd  be  joined  to  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  as  a  member  thereof,** 
and  ^  willed  them  to  send  their  minister  and  a  ruling  elder,  in- 
strocted  with  a  commission,  to  the  next  General  Assembly.** 
Before  the  breaking  up  of  this  Assembly  they  replied  to  Uic 
king^s  letter;  and,  while  acting  contrary  to  his  majesty's 
known  will,  they  used  the  most  davish  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  obedience,  and  expressed  their  confidence  that  the  king 
would  find,  on  his  arrival,  more  satisfaction  and  content  than 
his  ^majesty's  most  humble  subjects  and  faithful  ser\'ants, 
the  ministers  and  elders  met  together  in  the  venerable  Assem- 
bly," could  express  *.  Their  last  transaction  was  to  appoint  the 
meeting  of  the  next  Assembly  to  be  held  at  St.  Andrews,  on  the 
last  W^nesday  of  July,  in  the  year  1642. 

Lord  Loudon  opened  the  Scottish  parliament  on  the  15tli 
July  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  delivered  the  substance  of  the 
king*s  instructions,  and  informed  the  house  of  his  majesty *s  in- 
tention of  being  present  about  the  middle  of  August;  and  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority,  that  only  indUpenscU^le  business 
should  be  transacted  till  his  majesty's  arrival.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  Archibald  Johnston  to  introduce  some  of  the  ministers, 
as  conunissioners  from  the  General  Assembly,  to  attend  to  the 
interests  of  the  kirk^ ;  but  Argyle  checked  the  motion,  as  only 
introductory  to  their  claiming  a  voice  in  parliament.  This 
attempt,  however,  shews  that  the  clamour  of  the  covenanters 
and  presbyterians  against  the  bishops,  as  one  of  the  estates  of 
parliament,  had  other  and  baser  motives  than  the  glory  of  God, 
which  they  claimed  for  all  their  actions.  On  the  16th  July  a 
long  indictment  was  read  against  lord  Traquair,  who  was  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  house ;  but,  failing  to  appear,  he  was  de- 
graded from  his  office  of  treasurer.  On  the  11th  of  August, 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  president  of  the  court  of  session,  and 
Sir  John  Hay,  clerk-register  of  parliament, — good  men  and 
tnie  to  the  king, — were  arrested  and  committed  to  the  castle. 
The  covenanter  chiefs  had  now  the  whole  of  the  king's  friends 
and  faithful  servants  in  their  power,  and  eflfectually  prevented 
them  from  seeing  or  holding  any  communication  with  their  be- 
trayed and  insulted  sovereign.  The  chiefs  of  the  covenant  per- 
secuted all  the  king's  real  friends  to  the  death  ;  and,  what  seems 
strange,  they  shewed  the  greatest  bitterness  against  the  earl  of 
Traquair,  who  had  formerly  done  them  such  good  sendee.  Of 
this  nobleman  Mr.  Napier  says,  "  Traquair  had  become  unpo- 
pular with  all  parlies,  in  consequence  of  a  vain  attempt  to  steer 

*  JohnstoD's  Acts,  p.  109.  =  Stevenson's  Church  and  StaU^  471. 
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a  middle  course.  One  while  he  was  in  bad  odour  with  the 
covenanters,  and  the  next  with  the  king.  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  bishops,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  devoted  to  Charles  with  a  warmdi  of  afiection  never 
sufficiently  appreciated.  His  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  period,  yet  can  he  hardly  be  said  to  be  recorded,  for 
his  character  has  been  abandoned  to  the  mist  of  prejudice  and 
passion,  so  industriously  raised  around  him  by  his  personal 

enemies But  all  Traquair^s  unpopularity,  all  his  faults, 

nay,  all  of  which  he  was  ever  coherently  accused,  are  quite  in- 
adequate to  account  for  the  extraordinar)-  excitement  which 
seemed  to  prevail  against  him  during  the  treaty  of  London,  and 
when  the  king  proposed  to  visit  Scotland.  It  was  impossible 
for  Charles  to  understand  why  this  nobleman,  discountenanced 
at  court,  inclined  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  possessing  no 
great  influence  in  any  quarter,  should  bo  pursued  with  an  imre- 
lenting  animosity  that  too  clearly  indicated  a  thirst  for  his 
blood  1." 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  king  set  out  from  Whitehall  for 
Scotland,  attended  by  the  elector  palatine,  the  dukes  of  Lennox 
and  Richmond,  and  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  in  order  to  pre- 
side in  the  parliament  On  the  14th  he  reviewed  the  rebel 
army,  and  dined  with  general  Leslie,  their  commandant,  who 
still  kept  possession  of  that  town,  and  all  the  north  of  England, 
by  authority  of  the  Tables.  He  arrived  at  Holyrood  House 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  admitted  the  nobility  to  kiss 
hands  that  same  night.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  he  heard 
Mr.  Henderson  preach  in  the  chapel  royal.  On  the  17th  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  in  state,  and  about  eleven  o^clock  he  took 
his  seat  on  the  throne,  and  the  elector  palatine  was  permitted 
to  sit  on  the  left  of  it  on  a  raised  seat.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Scottish  parliament,  the  sovereign,  or  his  com- 
missioner, was  always  present,  seated  on  the  throne,  and  took 
part  in  the  debates.  In  front  of  the  throne  the  constable  and 
tlie  marshal  sat,  and  the  regalia  were  placed  on  a  table  betwixt 
them,  and  at  another  table  near  them  sat  the  lord  clerk- 
register  with  his  deputies^. 

Several  noblemen  were  not  allowed  to  take  their  seats  in 
consequence  of  their  repugnance  to  sign  the  covenant,  which, 
by  a  recent  ordinance,  was  rendered  imperative  on  all  who  sat 
and  voted  in  parliament.  In  two  days,  however,  they  all 
"  conformed  with  the  times,  and  were  admitted,"  except  the 

'  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  il.  2. 

3  Author's  Book  of  the  Constitution,  pp.  110,  111. 
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eiri  of  Caruwathy  wlio,  singly  and  alone,  nobly  resisted  the 
torreoi'. 

Ad  extempore  piayer  was  said  by  Henderson,  after  which 
tbe  king  addressed  the  house  as  follows : — 

"Mr  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

''There  hath  been  nothing  so  displeasing  to  me  as  those 
onlacky  differences  which  of  late  have  happened  betwixt  me 
and  my  subjects :  and  nothing  that  I  have  more  desired  than  to 
see  this  day,  wherein  I  hope,  not  only  to  settle  these  unhappy 
mistakings,  bat  rightly  to  know  and  to  be  known  of  my  native 
cooDtry.  I  need  not  tell  you  (for  I  think  it  is  well  known  to 
most),  what  cUfficulties  I  have  passed  by  and  overcome  to  be 
here  at  this  time ;  yet  this  I  wUl  say,  that  if  love  to  my  native 
country  had  not  been  a  chief  motive  to  this  journey,  other 
respects  might  easily  have  found  a  shift  to  do  Uiat  by  a  com- 
misdoner,  which  I  am  come  to  perform  myself.  All  this  con- 
ndered,  I  cannot  doubt  but  to  find  such  real  testimonies  of 
your  affections  for  the  maintenance  of  that  royal  power  which 
I  do  eiqoy ,  after  a  hundred  and  eight  descents,  and  which  you 
have  so  often  professed  to  maintain,  and  to  which  your  own 
national  oath  doth  oblige  you,  that  I  shall  not  think  my  pains 
ill  bestowed.  Now  the  end  of  my  coming  is  shortly  this,  to  per- 
fect whatsover  I  have  promised,  and  withal  to  quiet  those  dis- 
tractions which  have  and  may  fall  out  amongst  you  ;  and  this 
1  mind  not  superficially,  but  fully  and  cheerfiilly  to  do ;  for  1 
assure  you,  that  I  can  do  nothing  with  more  cheerfulness  than 
to  give  my  people  constant  and  general  satisfaction.  Where- 
fore not  offering  to  endear  myself  to  you  in  words  (which,  indeed, 
is  not  my  way),  I  desire  in  the  first  place  to  settle  that  which 
concerns  the  religion  and  just  liberties  of  this  my  native 
country,  before  I  proceed  to  any  other  act^." 

On  the  6th  of  September,  the  demand  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners at  London  respecting  the  yielding  the  choice  of  the 
officers  of  state,  the  privy  council,  and  the  judges,  to  the  parlia- 
ment, was  read.  The  king  denied  that  ever  he  had  agreed  to 
grant  this  demand  during  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  but  he 
would  now  "  willingly  give  all  satisfaction  in  reason  with 
safety  to  his  honour ;  and  he  now  granted  their  foresaid  de- 
mand absolutely  in  each  circumstance  as  it  was  conceived, 
which  he  then  signed  with  his  own  hand  P'  Here  is  one  more 
downward,  and  the  most  fatal  step  in  the  road  of  concession ;  and 
so  conscious  were  the  Covenanters  of  the  advantage  tliey  had 

^  SCerenioii's  Church  and  State,  p.  479.  '  Balfour's  Annab,  iii.  41. 
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gained,  that  "^  they  all  arose  and  bowed  themselves  to  (he 
ground  I  ^"  But  ihckii^ciisc-overed  the  value  of  this  fatal  conces- 
aon  the  next  day.  when  hr  recommended  the  earl  of  Morton  tobe 
chancellor,  which  was  rudely  and  furiously  opposed  by  Argyle, 
and  rejected  by  the  hc^use.,'  and  it  was  not  till  after  several 
days*  delay  that  his  second  recommendation  of  lord  Loudon 
was  consented  t.^  by  the  parliament.  Argyle's  opposition  on 
this  occasion  an^se  from  disappointed  ambition ;  for  Baillie 
stales  that  the  majonry  thought  the  power  and  influence  which 
the  office  of  tneasun^r  would  confer  on  him,  added  to  that  which 
he  already  possess(.\l,  wc^uld  have  made  him  too  powerfiil,  and 
therefore  prevailed  on  the  king  not  to  recommend  him  to  that 
place.  This  disobliged  him,  and  in  revenge  he  successfully 
opposed  the  appointment  of  Morton  to  tlie  chancellorship. 
On  the  *2d  of  October  Loudon  was  invested  with  the  insignia 
of  his  office,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  his  knees. 
The  Lyon-kiug-at-Arms  placed  him  in  his  proper  seat,  on  the 

right  of  the  throne,  when  he  spoke  as  follows :-— ^' I 

acknowledge  I  have  this  £rom  your  sacred  majesty,  as  from  God^s 
vicegerent  on  earth,  and  the  fountain  of  all  earthly  honour 
here ;  and  I  will  endeavour  myself  to  answer  that  expects- 
tioD  your  majesty  has  of  me,  and  the  goodwill  of  this  honourable 
house,  in  faithfully  discharging  that  you  both  (without  desert 
of  mine  have  put  on.** 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  king  ratified  an  act  for  the 
"  donation  and  mortification  of  the  bishopric  and  priory  of 
Su  Andrew's;  viz.  £1000.  sterling  per  annum  out  of  them  to 
the  imiversity ;  their  reserving  irom  the  foresaid  donation  and 
mortification  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of 
Scotland  for  ever,  the  suiH*riorities  of  lands,  &c.,  entry  of  vas- 
i>a]fc,  dec,  and  the  tiends  of  the  said  bishopric  and  priory  to  be 
valued,  and  the  vassals  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  valuation, 
conform  to  the  act  of  parliament,  read,  voted,  and  past,  which 
his  majesty  did  solemnly  touch  with  his  sceptre*.*' 

llie  king  received  despatches  from  Ireland  respecting  the 
rebellion  there,  which  he  communicated  to  parliament,  and 
desired  their  assistance ;  and  he  directed  the  commissioners  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  agree  on  a  day  to  be  held  for  a  general 
faAt,  on  accoimt  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  On  the  4th  of  Novem 
\kt  they  represented  to  the  house  that  a  general  fast  should 
be  M>lemnly  kept  in  all  the  churches  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  on  Sundatfy  the  24th  instant,  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  die  kiugdom  on  the  following  Sunday,  which 

-  B&lfonr'i  Axmalft,  iii.  5S.  -  Ibid.  U.  134. 
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tbe  pariiament  allowed  and  ordained.  On  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, Leslie,  the  comiiiander  of  the  rebel  forces  at  Newcastle, 
was  created  lord  Balgoney  and  earl  of  Leven,  and  solemnly 
iDstalTed  with  great  pomp,  by  his  majesty's  order  in  the  par- 
liament^. On  the  10th  of  November  the  commission  of  the 
Assembly  petitioned  his  majesty  and  the  house,  that  all  the 
dthes,  parsonages,  and  vicarages  which  belonged  to  the 
bishops,  should  be  applied  to  the  stipends  of  ministers  not  for- 
merly provided,  and  to  the  provision  of  schools  and  hospitals. 
On  the  15th  of  November  the  house  ordained  John  Guthrie, 
bishop  of  Moray,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  common  gaol 
of  Edinburgh  for  the  fact  of  being  a  bishop,  and  of  never 
having  submitted  to  the  deposition  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly, 
"  to  be  set  at  liberty,  with  this  provision,  that  he  give  satisfac 
tion  to  the  church  for  his  excommunication,  and  return  not  to 
Uoray^.*^  On  the  following  day  petitions  were  presented  by 
Montrose,  Napier,  and  the  lairds  of  Saer  and  Blackball,  for 
their  freedom  firom  imprisonment,  which  was  granted  on  con- 
dition of  their  finding  security  that  henceforth  tliey  carry 
themselves  soberly  and  discreetly,  and  that  they  should  appear 
before  the  committee  of  parliament  on  the  4th  of  next  January. 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswood  and  sir  John  Hay  were  also  discharged 
OQ  giving  security  as  above,  and  they  are  termed  '^  two  of  the 
prime  incendiaries  to  the  king  and  parliament'.** 

On  the  17th  November,  the  solemn  Riding  of  parliament 
took  place,  previous  to  its  dissolution ;  the  earl  of  Leven,  as 
general  of  the  forces,  led  the  procession ;  the  sword  was  car- 
ried by  the  earl  of  Marr,  the  sceptre  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland, 
and  the  crown  was  ominously  borne  by  the  earl  of  Arg^ie, 
irho  had  long  usurped  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  although  he 
never  wore  it  The  earl  of  Leven  laid  down  his  baton,  and 
m  act  was  passed  approving  of  his  services,  and  he  was  rc- 
ippointed  to  the  command,  with  the  gift  of  a  '^  hundred  thou- 
sand nierks  out  of  the  first  end  of  the  brotherly  assistance 
from  England,  for  his  good  services  to  his  couutry.**  ^^  There 
ivere  voted  and  passed  in  cumndo^  3(30  ratifications,  commis- 
lions,  and  protestations,  in  favour  of  particular  persons. 
\fter  all  which,  his  majesty  delivers  a  patent  newly  passed, 
rader  his  great  seal,  to  the  iyon,  who  delivered  it  to  the 
:lerk-register,  who  read  it  publicly ;  whereby  his  majesty 
created  Archibald  earl  of  Argyle  marquis  of  Argyle,  earl  of 

Kintyre,  and  lord  of  Lorn which  being  read,  his  nia- 

lesty,  in  presence  of  the  house,  delivered  the  same  to  him  out 

1  Bdfour's  AnnaLi,  Ui.  126.  >  Ibid.  iii.  155.  >  Ibid.  ui.  158. 
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of  his  own  royal  hand,  which  he  on  his  knees  received,  render- 
ing his  majesty  humble  and  liearty  thanks  for  so  great  a  grace 
and  favour,  far  bye  [above  or  beyond]  his  merit  and  expecta- 
tion, bestowed  on  him."  A  sermon  by  Alexander  Henderson 
closed  the  proceedin^zs  of  this  fatal  parliament,  in  which  the 
king  conceded  away  all  his  rights  and  prerogatives,  and  de- 
nuded himself  of  all  power  and  might.  At  night,  Charles 
royally  feasted  all  his  nobility  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace, 
and  after  supper  solemnly  took  leave  of  them ;  and  next 
moniing,  by  eight  o'clock,  proceeded  on  his  journey  to 
England^. 

In  this  parliament,  lord  Burleigh  was  not  re-elected  presi- 
dent, because  he  was  one  of  those  cyphers  which  do  very  well 
in  ordinary  times ;  but  now  that  the  Covenanters  had  a  deeper 
game  to  play,  a  man  of  more  nerve  and  capacity  was  required 
to  preside.  Lonl  Balmerino  was  therefore  elected,  who  it 
was  su])^>osed  would  ser\'e  the  covenanting  cause  with  zealous 
devotion,  us  he  was  known  to  have  requited  the  late  and  pre- 
sent king's  clemency  to  his  father  and  himself  with  the  most 
malignant  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Charles  and  the 
loyalists  were  simple  enough  to  hope  that  gratitude  would  have 
bound  him  to  the  king's  interests,  "  but,"  says  Guthry,  "  they 
were  mistaken  ;  no  obligations  had  that  influence  upon  him 
to  make  him  gratify  his  majesty  m  the  least."  The  notorious 
Johnston,  of  Warrislon,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  se- 
cured the  office  of  clerk-register,  as  we  have  seen  he  had  an 
extraordinar}'  talent  for  the  discovery  of  surreptitious  regis- 
ters ;  but  here  the  marquis  of  Hamilton's  interest  stepped  in, 
and  secured  that  office  for  sir  John  Hamilton,  of  Orbiston. 
To  soften  Johnston's  disa])pointnient,  and  to  gratify  his  ovni 
unhappy  proi>ensity  to  reward  his  enemies,  the  king  knighted 
him,  made  him  a  lord  of  session,  and  conferred  on  him  a  pen- 
sion of  JE200  }>er  annum. 

Hie  earl  of  Camwath  nobly  refused  to  sign  the  covenant, 
and  therefore  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
house ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  being  out  of  the  vortex 
of  all  the  intrigues  and  plots  of  the  time,  he  was  better  able 
to  observe  and  judge  of  the  conduct  of  others.  He  saw  the 
headlong  infatuated  course  of  concession  in  which  the  king 
was  proceeding,  although  from  judicial  blindness  the  king 
himself  could  not  see  his  own  danger  ;  and  he  said  in  pubhc, 
"  now  there  are  three  kings  in  Scotland,  and  (with  an  oath) 
two  of  them  should  [ought  to]  lose  their  heads ;"  meaning 

*  Balfoar'a  Annals,  ii.  161-5. 
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Hamilton  and  Argjie.     It  is  said,  that  truth  is  the  greatest 
libel,  and  in  this  case  it  was  found  to  be  so ;  and  it  was  willi 
some  difficulty  that  his  friends  preserved  him  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Argyle  by  prosecution  under  the  arbitrary  statute 
of  leasing-making.     The  lord  Jlenry  Kerr  most  truly  accused 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton  of  being  a  juggler  with  the  king,  and 
a  traitor  both  to  him  and  his  country  ;  and  the  young  noble- 
man was  compelled  to  confess  his  rashness,  and  on  his  knees 
at  the  bar  to  beg  pardon  of  the  house.     And,  moreover,  the 
house  unanimously  resolved  that  the  marquis  was  entirely  clear 
of  all  scandal  and  disloyalty  to  his  king  and  country,  and  de- 
clared him  to  be  *^  a  true  patriot,  and  a  faithful  and  loyal  servant 
to  his  majesty.**  Afler  this,  the  marquis  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered a  plot  amongst  the  loyalists  to  assassinate  himself  and 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  which,  as  related  by  Bailie,  amounted  only 
to  "  most  violent  presumptions  of  a  more  wicked  plot**  against 
these  noblemen.     But,  in  fact,  it  was  altogether  a  political 
manoemTe,  which,  with  the  pretended  discovery,  was  circu- 
lated by  themselves.     The  pretended  plot  was,  that  the  mar- 
quis of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  were  to  have  been 
murdered  by  the  king's  friends,  and  with  the  privity  and  con- 
sent of  the  king  himself.     In  the  management  of  this  sham 
affair,  the  marquis  communicated  it  to  the  king,  and  procured 
his  permission  to  seclude  himself  for  a  brief  space.    The  king 
himself  informed  the  house,  that  **  yesternight  my  lord  Hamilton 
came  to  me,  I  being  walking  in  the  garden,  with  a  petition  of 
very  small  moment,  and  thcreaflcr,  in   a  i)hilosophical  and 
parabolical  way,  as  he  sometimes  had  used,  he  began  a  very 
strange  discourse  to  me,  showing  how  his  enemies  had  used 
all  the  calumnies  envy  and  malice  could  hatch,  to  misinform 
and   exasperate    my  wife  against  him ;  which  very   much 
grieved  him,  and  he  would  never  believe  that  his  majesty  was 
accessary  to  such  base  plots,  and  withal  craved  pardon  to  re- 
lire  himself  this  night  from  court  ^'*  These  two  plotting  noble- 
men retired  abruptly  to  Kenneil  House,  a  place  then  of  much 
strength.     Their  intention  was  to  have  made  a  public  rupture, 
and  they  were  vain  enough  to  conceive  that,  in  consequence  of 
their  departure,  the  parliament  would  have  broken  up  and  dis- 
persed.    The  king  himself  was  not  without  some  fears  of  tliis 
result  of  the  Kenneil  plot,  and  he  reflected  severely  on  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  marquis.    The  royalists  urged  the  king  to  allow 
them  to  be  impeached,  for  which  there  was  abundance  of  ma- 
terials ;  but  such  was  the  king^s  infatuation,  that  he  con- 

^  Balfour's  AnnaU,  ii.  94,  95. 
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signed  the  pretended  conspirators  to  the  vengeance  of  the  par- 
liament, and  condescended  to  invite  Hamilton  and  Argyle  to 
return,  lliese  noblemen  finding  that  their  own  plot  had  not 
succeeded,  but  that  their  design  was  seen  through  and  laughed 
at  by  all  honest  men,  returned,  and  there  was  no  more  heard 
of  this  ridiculous  affair^. 

As  the  parliament  had  now  secured  the  appointment  of  the 
judges,  they  immediately  deprived  sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  sir 
John  Hay,  sir  Patrick  Nesbit,  and  sir  William  Elphinston, 
who  were  faithfully  attached  to  the  king's  service  and  the  in- 
terest of  their  country ;  and  in  their  place  they  appointed  sir 
John  Leslie,  sir  Thomas  Hope,  junior,  Mr.  Adam  Hepburn, 
and  the  notorious  sir  Archibald  Johnston,  to  the  bench  ;  crea- 
tures of  their  own,  violent  Covenanters,  and,  of  course,  rebels. 
Sir  Thomas  Hope,  senior,  the  lord  advocate,  says  Guthry, "  did 
the  Covenanters  better  service  than  he  was  frilling  should  be 
known  ;  yet,  by  his  flattering  carriage,  insinuated  so  far  with 
his  majesty  that  (against  information  enough)  his  majesty  was 
ruled  by  him  in  most  of  the  affairs  which  passed  under  his 
hand ;  whereby,  he  being  mercenary,  did  exceedingly  enrich 
himself  ^^  There  was  also  a  new  judicature  established  by 
parliament,  witliout  ever  consulting  the  king,  under  the  name 
of  "  Conservators  of  the  Peace,"  which  was  composed  of  all 
the  leading  Covenanters.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
ceive from  the  English  parliament  the  sum  of  £220,000,  be- 
ing part  of  that  sum  which  the  Commons  of  England  had 
agreed  to  pay  by  instalments  as  a  ^'  brotherly  assistance"  to 
the  Covenanters  who  had  taken  up  arms,  and  had  invaded 
England.  Besides  this  vote  of  money,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  an  ordinance  that  in  every  parish  church  through- 
out tlie  kingdom  of  England,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Scottish  invaders  should  be  declared  by  the  curates 
"  loyal  and  faithful  subjects  of  his  majesty*!"  Another  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  sit,  after  the  nsing  of  parliament,  for 
the  trial  of  ihe  earl  of  Montrose  and  the  other  really  loyal 
and  faithful  subjects  of  his  majesty ;  and  Chey  were  set  at 
liberty  on  condition  of  their  giving  bail  for  their  appearance 
before  the  committee  when  called  upon. 

ft  is  with  much  sorrow  that  the  writer  of  this  is  obliged  to 
note  the  infatuated  conduct  of  the  king  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  rebellion,  but  especially  in  this  parliament.     He 


*  GaUiry's  Memoirs. — Stevenson's  Church  and  State. 
2  Guthry's  Memoirs,  \u  89. 

•  Nulsou's  Collectioas,  ii.  467. — Guthry's  Memoirs,  89,  SC. 
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was  80  anxious  to  be  present  at  it  that  no  persuasion  of  his 
fiuthful  advisers  in  England  could  prevail  on  him  to  renounce 
or  postpone  his  joamey.  Mr.  Napier  cites  an  unpublished  letter 
of  lord  Napier*s  to  Charles,  who,  at  the  recommendation  of 
HoDtrose  and  fais  other  conservative  friends,  wrote  with  ^^  a  free- 
dom and  firankness  which  had  made  a  powerful  impression  on 
the  roral  mind,  and  fixed  his  firm  determination  to  visit  his 
native  kingdom;^  but  of  which,  bj  the  time  the  parliament 
vras  concluded,  lord  Clarendon  says,  ^'  the  king  was  as  wear}' 
as  he  had  been  impatient  to  go  thither.*'  He  complied  so 
amply  with  the  desires  of  the  parliament,  in  the  fallacious 
hope  of  putting  at  least  one  of  his  kingdoms  into  a  peaceable 
posture,  that  his  concessions  almost  anticipated  their  demands. 
He  neglected,  and  even  slighted,  his  most  faithful  firiends,  be- 
cause, be  said,  they  would  serve  him,  notwithstanding,  from 
conscience ;  and  he  showered  favomrs  on  his  enemies,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  recovering  them  from  their  disaffection,  and  of 
attaching  them  to  his  person  and  service.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  general  o(  the  rebels  was  created  earl  of 
Leven,  and  this  was  so  much  to  his  own  astonishment,  that 
he  often  protested,  and  once  in  particular,  at  Duplin,  the  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  that  he  *^  would  never  again  bear  arms 
against  the  king  !**  The  worst  traitor  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  was  afterwards  created  a  duke.  Even 
the  king  himself  was  beginning  to  admit  some  faint  glimmerings 
of  consciousness  of  his  secret  duplicity ;  and  when  the  mar- 
quis seceded  from  the  court  under  pretence  of  the  fear  of 
assassination,  the  king  could  not  suppress  the  emotions  of  re- 
8(*iiiment  which  were  beginning  to  arise;  and  when  he  deli- 
vered his  patent  to  him,  he  told  him  that  he  did  not  deserve 
to  have  been  disturbed  by  him  ;  for  even  after  he  had 
been  openly  accused  of  high  treason,  he  still  permitted 
him  to  lie  in  his  bedchamber.  His  majesty's  reproaches  dis- 
concerted Hamilton's  assurance,  for  it  convinced  him  that  his 
cunning  and  deceit  had  been  discovered,  for  he  had  betrayed 
the  king's  greatest  secrets  to  the  Covenanter  chiefs,  and  to  the 
leaders  of  the  puritan  faction  in  England,  by  taking  letters 
out  of  the  king's  pockets,  which,  as  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber, 
he  could  easily  and  securely  do,  and  communicating  their  con- 
tents to  the  rebel  chiefs;  by  which  means  they  had  always 
the  advantage  of  the  king  in  all  their  negociations  and  move- 
ments. The  barons  Lindsey,  Loudon,  and  Almond,  one  of  the 
rebel  generals,  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  earls;  the  lairds  of 
Dudo  and  Arbutlmot  were  made  viscounts ;  the  rev.  sir  Andrew 
Murray,  of  Ebdie,  was  created  baron  Balvaird.     Many  of  tlio 
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leading  Covenanters  obtained  pensions.  HendersoDy  who, 
says  Mr.  Napier,  "  bad  become  somewhat  of  a  courtier,''  yet 
least  of  any  deserved  his  majesty's  bounty,  obtained  the  rents 
of  the  chapel  royal,  which,  Guthry  says,  "  were  formerly  es- 
teemed a  morsel  sufficient  for  a  bishop.'^  Patrick  Gillespie, 
who  was  a  violent  Covenanter  and  rcmonstrator,  but  after  the 
Restoration,  to  save  himself  from  merited  disgrace  and  punish- 
ment, hypocritically  ofiered  to  go  any  length  that  his  majesty 
would  prescribe  in  order  to  establish  episcopacy,  had  a  large 
pension  bestowed  on  him ;  "  but  the  inferior  clericd  faction- 
ists  were,  as  usual,  disappointed,  for  Argyle  and  others  seized 
the  richest  spoils  of  the  bishoprics."  The  revenues  of  the 
bishoprics  were  chiefly  bestowed  on  the  universities ;  those  of 
the  bishoprics  of  Edinburgh  and  Orkney,  and  the  deanery  of 
Edinburgh,  were  conferred  on  the  university  of  that  city ; 
tlie  university  of  St.  Andrews  obtained  £'1000  sterling  per 
annum  out  of  the  archbishopric  and  the  priory ;  the  revenues 
of  the  see  of  Glasgow  had  been  given  to  tlie  duke  of  Lennox, 
and  tlierefore  those  of  the  bishopric  of  Galloway  were  given 
to  die  university  of  Glasgow;  the  property  belonging  to  the 
see  of  Aberdeen  was  given  to  the  university  of  that  city ;  part 
of  that  of  Dunkeld  was  bestowed  on  the  town  of  Perth,  and 
with  which  they  built  the  present  bridge  over  the  Tay,  and  the 
remainder  was  given  to  the  corporation  of  the  hammermen  of 
Edinburgh ;  the  marquis  of  Argyle  obtained  the  whole  of  the 
property  of  the  bishopric  of  the  Isles;  and  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  sees  of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness, "  were  chiefly 
given  to  nortliland  gentlemen  ^^ 

"  The  ministers  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  small  share 
allotted  to  them ;  but  to  make  them  amends,  an  act  was  made 
prohibiting  all  suspension  of  decrees  for  stipends,  except  upon 
consignation  of  the  sums  decerned  for;  and  a  commission  of 
fourteen  of  each  estate,  with  the  officers  of  state,  and  three 
lords  [judges]  of  the  court  of  session,  were  named  to  value  the 
tiends  in  every  parish,  and  to  augment  ministers'  stipends 
wherever  tliey  found  it  needful.  Bui  the  interest  of  the  com- 
missioners was  too  great  in  that  matter  to  make  quick  progress 
in  it,  and  the  troubles  of  those  times  proved  too  good  an  apo- .. 
logy  for  the  slowness  of  their  motions^."  Speaking  of  the  \ 
"  Second  Reformation,"  as  it  was  called,  that  was  ratified  in  this 
parliament,  Mr.  Willison  says,  with  exultation,  "  prelacy  was 

^  Stevenson's  Charch  and  State,  490,  491. — Gathrj's  Memoirs.  90-91.— 
Clarendon's  History,  ii.  37. 

Steveuifon's  Cburr  Land  State,  491. 
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abolished,  and  presbytery  established  by  law;  and  the  king 
being  personally  present,  he  for  himself  and  his  successors  pro- 
mised in  verbo  principis  never  to  come  on  the  contrary  of  that 
settlement,  which  occasioned  great  joy  through  all  the  land, 
and  was  followed  with  much  of  the  Lord^s  power  and  presence 
in  his  ordinances :  so  that  the  land,  that  formerly  was  like  a 
wilderness,  was  now,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  turned  into  a 
fhiitiul  field ^."  Many,  says  Guthry,  "  of  the  prime  Cove- 
nanters obtained  great  pensions,  but  one  thing  was  remarkable, 
wherein  the  king  shewed  himself  wilful,  and  this  was  concern- 
ing my  lord  Balmerino.  His  majesty  was  pressed  by  the  chief 
Covenanters  to  take  notice  of  him,  and  to  gratify  him  either 
with  some  honour,  office,  or  pension ;  and,  indeed,  his  ma- 
jesty's friends  advised  him,  that  since  he  chose  that  way  to 
gain  his  enemies  by  conferring  favours  on  them,  he  would  not 
neglect  him.  But  nothing  could  be  said  to  prevail  with  his 
majesty  towards  that  end,  so  sensible  was  he  of  Balmerino's 
ingratitude*." 

By  the  time  that  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  "  the  king 
was  as  weary  of  Scotland  as  he  had  been  impatient  to  go  thither ; 
finding  all  Uiings  proposed  to  him  as  to  a  vanquished  person, 
without  consideration  of  his  honour  or  interest;  and  having  not 
one  councillor  about  him  but  the  duke  of  Lennox  (who  from  the 
beginning  carried  himself  by  the  most  exact  rules  of  honoiu-, 
gratitude,  and  fidelity  to  him),  and  very  few  followers  who  had 
either  affection  to  his  person  or  respect  of  his  honour.  That 
which  should  have  been  an  act  of  o^/it*tonwas  made  a  defence 
and  justification  of  whatsoever  they  had  done :  their  first 
tumults  and  erecting  their  Tables  in  opposition  to,  and  at  last 
suppressing  both  courts  of  justice  and  session;  and  the  acts 
and  orders  of  those  Tables  declared  to  be  the  effects  of  their 
duty  to  his  majesty,  and  according  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and 
so  all  those  who,  according  to  their  allegiance,  had  opposed 
and  resisted  them  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  and  were 
qualified  by  his  majesty's  commissions,  were  adjudged  criminal^ 
and  were  the  only  persons  excepted  from  pardon,  and  ex- 
empted from  the  benefit  of  that  oblivion."  The  seditious  acts 
o(  Che  Glasgow  Assembly,  which  had  expelled  the  bishops  from 
tlieir  constitutional  scats  both  in  the  Assembly  and  parliament, 
and  who  had  declared  themselves  to  have  the  power  **  to  inflict 
the  censures  of  the  kirk  upon  his  majesty  himself,"  were  ratified 
and  declared  in  this  parliament  "  to  be  lawftil,  and  according 

'  P^  and  Impartial  Testimony,  &c.  p.  8.        '  Gathry'a  Memotn,  91* 
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to  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  ^**  The  "  government  of  the 
church  by  archbishops  and  bishops  was  declared  to  be  agaimt 
the  Word  of  God,  and  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  propagation  of  the 
true  reformed  protestant  religion ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  utterly 
abolished,  and  their  lands  given  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors.'* They  wrenched  the  power  of  calling  parliament 
together  out  of  the  king's  hands,  and  which  were  to  assemble 
once  in  three  years  upon  a  certain  day,  without  any  summons 
from  the  king;  and  all  the  great  officers  of  State  were  to  be 
nominated  by  parliament,  independent  of  the  king.  All  these 
acts,  and  whatsoever  else  the  Covenanting  lords  demanded  of 
him  concerning  cither  church  or  state,  the  weak  and  subdued 
monarch  ratified  and  confirmed.  Not  contented  with  conferring 
unmerited  honours  upon  his  enemies  in  proportion  to  the  mis- 
chief they  had  done  or  were  capable  of  doing,  he  depressed 
his  loyal  friends,  and  submitted  to  the  degradation  of  soliciting 
their  pardon  ftom  the  Covenanters  upon  condition  that  "  they 
came  not  near  the  king's  presence,  nor  received  any  benefit 
firom  him."  The  king's  unnatural  and  unkingly  conduct  dis- 
gusted his  loyal  firiends,  some  of  whom  became  indifferent  how 
his  affairs  went,  and  therefore  made  no  farther  attempts  to 
support  him ;  whilst  others  of  more  generous  dispositions  con- 
tinued Uieir  duty,  and  said  ^'  that  men  ought  to  do  what  be- 
longs to  conscience  and  honour ;  but  if  any  engaged  for  him 
out  of  hope  of  reward,  they  might  be  readily  disappointed." 
And  the  lord  Camwath,  who  was  most  faithfully  attached  to 
his  majesty,  jocularly  remarked,  when  he  saw  the  golden  shower 
falling  amongst  well-known  traitors,  **  that  he  would  go  to 
Ireland  and  join  Sir  Phelim  O^Neale,  the  chief  of  the  rebels, 
and  then  he  was  sure  the  king  would  prefer  him^."  In  short, 
none  but  a  man  stricken  with  judicial  madness  could  have  acted 
as  Charles  unfortunately  dia.  ^'  He  seemed,"  says  the  noble 
historian  of  the  rebellion,  ^'  to  have  made  that  progress  into 
Scotland,  only  that  he  might  make  a  perfect  deed  of  gift  of  that 
kingdom,  which  he  could  never  have  done  so  absolutely  without 
going  thither  3."  In  the  conclusion  of  the  parliament,  the  new- 
made  earl  of  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  in  the  name  of  the  nobility, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  jun.  in  the  name  of  the  Commons,  after 
moistening  '^  the  king's  hand  with  Covenanting  tears,"  made 
the  most  adulatory  speeches  to  his  majesty  for  the  satisfaction^ 

*  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  ii.  35,  36. 

*  Gnthry's  Memoirs,  94. 

'  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  ii.  38. — Guthry's  Memoirs,  92.— 
Napier's  Montroie  and  CoTenanters. 
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at  is,  for  tbe  real  power  which  he  had  conceded  to  tiiem,  and 
r  the  conienimeni  concerning  religion  and  liberty  ;  so  that 
m  they  said  ''  a  contented  king  was  to  depart  from  a  con- 
Dted  country  ;^'  but  the  saluting  cannon  from  the  castle  was 
lickly  reverberated  on  the  fieUk  of  Naseby  and  of  Marston 
oor.  With  a  stretch  of  hypocrisy  almost  unparalleled,  the 
ovenanters  revived  an  old  statute,  and  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
aimed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  ^^  that  it  should  be 
*tntable  and  damnable  treasoHy  in  the  highest  degree,  for  any 
the  Scottish  nation,  conjunctly  or  singly,  to  levy  arms  or  any 
lilitary  forces,  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever,  without  the  king^s 
)yal  commission.*^  **  But,**  says  Nalson,  "  it  seems  presby- 
irians  and  papists  agree  in  this  particular,  that  no  faith  is  to 
e  kq)t  with  heretics ;  for  they  shortly  after  proved  their  own 
npes,  and  absolved  themselves  and  the  nation  from  the  obliga- 
on  of  this  law,  by  raising  men  and  joining  with  the  English 
,'bels,  as  in  due  time  we  shall  see/' 

Whilst  thr  Kino  was  suffering  under  the  mental  malady 
r  monomania  of  concession,  and  was  actually  signing  away 
II  his  royal  power  and  authority,  he  received  a  bloody 
aming  against  his  folly  in  the  accounts  brought  to  him  of 
ie  Irish  rebellion.  Seeing  him  madly  engaged  in  conced- 
ig  his  crown  and  his  life  away,  the  Irish  pn])ists  took  the 
pportunity  of  revolting  and  seizing  his  casiU's  and  maga- 
ines,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  their  priests,  of  massacring 
le  loyal  reformed  catholics.  At  the  moment  when  they 
'ere  in  open  rebellion,  Sir  Phelim  0*Neale  and  other 
hiefs  published  declarations  of  the  loyalty  of  their  hearts, 
nd  the  uprightness  of  their  intentions,  and,  like  their  fellow 
ibels  in  Scotland,  they  solemnly  took  God  to  witness  of  their 
evotion  and  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  that  they  designed  not  the 
jast  diminution  of  his  majesty's  greatness,  but  rather  that  they 
^ere  a  contented  people  with  a  contented  king.  Various 
auses  have  been  assigned  for  this  dreadful  and  unparalleled 
lassacre,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity ; 
ut  the  true  one  was  the  bull  issued  by  pope  Urban  VIII.,  in 
rhich  he  says,  "  in  imitation  of  their  godly  and  worthy  ances- 
>r8,  to  endeavour  by  force  to  deliver  their  thralled  nation  from 
le  oppressions  and  grievous  injuries  of  the  heretics,  wherewith 
lis  long  time  it  hath  been  afflicted  and  heavily  burthened  ; 
nd  gallantly  do  in  them  what  lieth  to  extirpate  and  totally 
oot  out  these  workers  of  iniquity,  who  in  this  kingdom  of 
reland  had  infected,  and  were  always  striving  to  infect,  the 
lass  of  catholic  purity  with  the  pestiferous  Icvcn  of  heretical 
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[maliffnani]  contagion^ ."  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  coincidence 
of  the  words  of  this  bull  and  of  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant; 
to  root  out  the  great  bulwark  of  protestantism,  the  reformed  epis- 
copal church,  they  both  use  exactly  the  same  word,  extirpate^ 
and  both  parties  understood  it  in  the  same  literal  meaning: 
although  Uie  Scotch  had  not  the  opportunity  to  carry  it  to  the 
same  extent,  and  to  the  same  bloody  effect,  as  the  Irish  rebels 
had,  yet  the  will  and  the  intention  were  the  same  in  both. 

Sir  James  Ware  says  he  could  find  no  traces  of  the  refor- 
mation in  Ireland  earlier  than  about  nine  years  previous  to  the 
death  of  ilenr}'  VIII.  when  it  was  nominally  introduced  into 
tliat  kingdom ;  but  the  revenues  of  the  church  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  some  of  whom  pretended 
to  conform,  that  they  might  have  the  greater  power  of  injuring 
the  reformed  catholic  church.  Bishop  Taylor  says  that  the 
pi>pish  bishops  and  priests  seemed  to  conform,  that,  keeping 
tlieir  bishoprics,  they  might  enrich  their  kindred  and  dilapidate 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  which,  by  pretended  offices,  false 
informations,  fee-farms  at  contemptible  rents  and  ungodly 
alienations,  were  made  low  as  poverty  itself,  and  unfit  to  minister 
to  tlie  needs  of  them  that  served  at  the  altar,  or  for  the  noblest 
pur^>oses  of  religion.  The  state  of  religion  was  very  little,  if 
any,  improved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  John  Bale,  bishop  of 
Ossorv',  says  that  those  prelates  and  clergy  which  had  only 
pretended  to  conform  to  Uie  reformation  were  engaged  in  the 
most  licentious  practices.  The  Supper  of  our  Lord  "  was 
altogether  used  as  a  popish  mass,  with  the  old  apish  toys  of 
antichrist,  in  bowings  and  beckonings,  kneelings  andknockings ; 
the  LonVs  death,  after  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  neither  preached 
nor  yet  spoken  of.  There  wailed  they  over  the  dead  with  pro- 
digious bowlings  and  patterings,  as  though  their  souls  had  not 
been  quieted  in  Christ  and  redeemed  by  his  passion.**  If  the 
bishops  were  apish  hypocrites,  the  inferior  clergy  were  equally 
infected  with  the  same  sin,  as  bishop  Bale  distinctly  shews. 
During  the  short  and  inglorious  reign  of  bloody  Mary,  "  the 
apish  toys  of  antichrist"  were  re-established  in  their  fiill  vigour; 
but  even  in  tlic  reign  of  her  successor  there  was  very  little  im- 
provement in  the  church  of  Ireland ;  for  "  she  slept  secure  amidst 
the  orthodoxy  of  her  English  reformers,  and  permitted  that 
abandoned  and  devoted  country  to  continue  in  its  cheerless 
idolatry .**  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  her  deputy,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  the  (jueen,  says,  "  the  church  is  foul,  deformed,  and  cruelly 
cruttheu but  your  majesty  may  believe  it,  that,  upon 

'  Mosgraye's  Irish  Rebellion. 
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the  face  of  the  earth,  where  Christ  is  professed,  there  is  not  a 
church  in  so  miserable  a  case  ^^  To  many  of  the  dioceses  no 
bishops  had  ever  been  presented  during  Elizabeth^s  or  her 
three  predecessors'  reigns ;  and  up  to  James  the  first's  time, 
Ulster  had  never  enjoyed  even  a  nominal  reformation. 

James's  accession  to  the  crown  of  England  was  a  happier 
era  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Ireland ;  and  his  plantation 
of  Ulster  is  a  monument  of  his  wisdom  and  patriotism  evident 
to  this  day.  His  deputy,  lord  Chichester,  said  he  found  the 
churches  "  all  ruinous,  and  many  utterly  defaced ;"  and  "  the 
estates  of  the  bishops  in  Ulster  were  much  entangled,  and  alto- 
gether unprofitable  to  the  bishops.''  James  ordered  all  the 
ecclesiastical  lands  to  be  restored  to  the  bishops,  he  compelled 
the  patentees  to  accept  compositions  for  the  sites  of  cathedral 
churches  and  lands  which  Uiey  had  surreptitiously  obtained, 
and  recommended  the  bishops  to  vacate  all  their  impropriations, 
and  to  relinquish  all  tithes  paid  to  them  by  incumbents,  and 
instead  he  granted  tliem  the  crown  lands.  The  gunpowder 
plot,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  in  Ireland,  alarmed  James, 
and  made  him  draw  the  reins  tighter  over  the  popish  recusants, 
when  they  universally  withdrew  from  the  parish  churches 
which  they  had  previously  frequented,  and  thus  they  commenced 
iy  their  aeptarationy  that  schism  which  they  have  ever  since  kept 
%tp.  But  the  chief  fault  lay  in  there  having  been  no  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  and  Liturgy  into  the  native  language  of  the 
people;  for,  to  the  great  majority,  the  prayers  in  English  were 
as  little  understood  as  the  mass  in  Latin. 

Charles's  embarrassments  by  foreign  war  and  domestic  fac- 
tions excited  an  universal  ferment  among  tlie  native  Irish. 
The  papbts  watched  with  intense  interest  the  progress  of  the 
puritans  and  the  covenanters,  and  looked  with  complacency  on 
the  disorder  and  distractions  of  his  reign,  with  his  insane  con- 
cessions, as  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
popery ;  and  they  manifested  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  penal 
statutes  which  had  been  made  for  the  protection  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  church 
was  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  Many  of  tlie  cathedrals, 
and  most  of  the  parish  chiu-ches,  were  roofless,  and  unfit  to  be 
repaired,  the  glebe  houses  ruined,  and  the  possessions  of  tho 
church  alienated.  Though  the  bishoprics  were  numerous,  yet 
they  were  of  trifling  value;  hence  the  minous  system  of  uniting 
two  or  more  of  them  under  one  bisho[).  The  protcstant  clergy 
are  represented  as  having  been  illiterate,  loose  in  tlieir  morals, 

1  Sir  John  Davie's  Tracts.— Sir  Henry  Sidney's  Letters,  i.  112-113. 
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and  careless  in  the  performance  of  iht- ir  sacred  diiiie$.  They 
were  surrounded  by  a  ninltitude  of  the  in<>sl  bisrUtd  and 
ferocious  papists,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  by  a  host 
of  equally  bigoted  and  swom  enejnies,  the  Scottish  covenan- 
ters, who  had  been  imported  into  Ulster  by  Sir  Hugh  Mout- 
gomeiy,  and  other  planters,  and  who  daily  ofien^  insults  to  the 
government  and  worship  of  the  established  church.  The  eaii 
of  Strafford  sincerely  and  in  earnest  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  regularity  and  decency  of  divine  worship  in  the  churches 
in  Dublin  ;  and  he  next  inquired  into  the  stale  of  the  church 
and  clerg}'  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  a  report  which  he 
made  to  archbishop  Laud,  he  says, — "  that  the  church  suf- 
fered from  an  unlearned  clergy,  which  had  not  so  much  as  the 
outward  form  of  churchmen  to  cover  themselves  with,  nor 
their  persons  any  way  reverenced  or  protected;  that  the 
churches  were  unbuilt — the  parsonage  houses  utterly  mined— 
the  people  untaught,  through  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy — 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  run  over  without  all  de- 
cency of  habit,  order,  or  gravity,  in  the  course  of  the  service, 
— the  possessions  of  the  church  chiefly  in  lay  hands, — the 
bishops  alienating  their  verk'  principal  houses  and  demesues 
to  their  children  and  strangers, — and  the  popish  titulars  exer- 
cising the  whilst  a  foreign  jurisdictionj  much  greater  than 
tlicirs."  This  melancholy  account  is  amply  confirmed  by 
bishop  Bedell,  who  says,  in  a  letter  to  archbishop  Laud,  "  and 
shortly  to  speak  much  ill  nature  in  a  few  words,  the  church 
is  very  miserable,^ 

Burnett  says  that  the  popish  "  priests  were  a  strange  sort  of 
people,  that  knew  generally  nothing  but  the  reading  of  their 
offices,  which  were  not  so  much  as  understood  by  many  of 
them,  and  they  taught  the  people  nothing  but  the  sapng  their 
paters  and  are*  in  Latin.  For  they  had  no  sort  of  notion  of 
Christianity y  but  only  knew  that  they  were  to  depend  on  their 
priests,  and  were  to  confess  such  of  their  actions  as  they  call 
sins,  and  were  to  pay  their  tithes."  The  fury  of  the  covenant- 
ing persecution  drove  many  of  the  Scottish  clerg}',  who  had 
refused  to  sign  that  bond  for  their  own  extirpation,  out  of 
tlieir  livings,  with  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  and  many  of 
them  took  shelter  in  Ireland.  Among  these  was  one  Corbett, 
who  published  a  book  in  Dublin,  and  drew  a  lively  and  exact 
parallel  between  the  covenanters  and  the  Jesuits.  Great  ex- 
ertions were  made,  under  the  protection  of  Archibald  Adair, 
a  Scotchman,  bishop  of  Killala,  to  introduce  the  covenant  into 
the  province  of  Ulster ;  for  which  he  was  deprived,  and  Dr. 
John  Maxwell,  bishop  of  Ross,  who  had  been  driven  from  his 
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bishopnc  and  countrj  by  the  persecuting  covenant,  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  see.  The  Roroish  priests  were  solemnly  bound 
to  an  unlimited  and  unreasoning  submission  to  the  pope, 
H-ilhout  either  profession  or  bond  of  allegiance  to  their  natural 
sovereign,  and  were  fiill  of  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  the 
pope^s  universal  sovereignty,  both  civil  and  spiritual,  and  of 
his  autliority  to  excommunicate  and  depose  princes,  to  ab- 
solve subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  to  sanctify  re- 
bellion and  murder,  and  even  to  change  the  very  nature  and 
essential  differences  betwixt  virtue  and  vice.  Clergy  of  such 
a  dangerous  spirit  and  antichristian  principles  were  suffered 
to  erect  a  spiritual  despotism  in  Ireland,  under  the  papal  au- 
thority, which  has  been  the  bane  of  its  civil  and  religious 
freedom  and  happiness  ever  since.  The  papists  were  encou- 
raged by  the  success  of  the  Scottish  covenanters,  and  so  un- 
disguised were  the  proceedings  of  the  priests  and  Jesuits, 
that  the  government  became  alarmed ;  but,  nevertheless,  no 
precautionary  measures  were  adopted.  The  priests  exercised 
their  offices  as  opeuly  and  as  safely  as  the  protestants,  and 
they  suffered  no  restraint  or  inconvenience  ;  but,  says  Coxe, 
"  all  this  was  overbalanced  by  their  bigotry  and  natural 
malice,  which  opened  one  of  the  bloodiest  scenes  that  ever 
was  seen  in  the  world." 

At  this  period  Ireland  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace, 
]>lenty,  and  security ;  her  trade  and  domestic  manufactures 
were  in  a  flourishing  state,  her  taxes  were  merely  nomi- 
nal, and  every  man  enjoyed  his  property  and  liberty  in  perfect 
security.  Both  papists  and  protestants  were  equally  partakers 
of  these  advantages,  and  they  were  united  by  the  strong  ties 
of  interest,  family  alliances,  and  relationship.  The  papists 
enjoyed  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  members  of  the  reformed  catholic  church,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  had  no  cause  of  complaint,  except  of  being 
deprived  of  supremacy^  of  which  they  ever  will  complain  in 
a  protestant  country.  Roger  More,  a  man  of  indigent  fortune, 
but  of  noble  descent,  and  Owen  O'Neale,  a  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  service,  first  formed  the  diabolical  project,  and  then 
proposed  it  to  lord  Macguire  and  sir  Phelim  O'Nealc,  to  ex- 
tirpaie  the  reformed  catholic  inhabitants,  who  were  chiefly  of 
English  descent.  The  popish  priesthood  were  doubly  en- 
gaged in  this  horrible  conspiracy,  botli  by  their  own  incli- 
nations and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  who  promised  to 
supply  them  with  money.  Cardinal  Richlieu,  who  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  and  of  the  extirpation 
of  the  reformed  catholic  church  there,  was  also  a  prime  insti- 
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gator  of  this  horrible  massacre.  Tlie  Spanish  ambassador 
likewise  mide  liberal  promises  of  assistance  both  in  men  and 
money. 

It  was  resolved  that  Macgoire,  Macmahon,  More,  Plimket, 
Paul  O'Neale,  an  active  priest^  and  others,  should  seize  Dub- 
lin Castle  ;  whilst  other  chiefs  and  priests  undertook  to  secure 
the  fortified  places  throughout  the  kingdom,  on  the  same  day. 
The  lords  justices  had  received  some  dark  and  mysterious  in- 
timations Uiat  some  dangerous  designs  were  in  agitation,  which 
they  disregarded  till  their  slumbers  were  broken  by  one 
O'Conolly,  a  protestant,  who  had  been  most  miaccountably 
trusted  wiUi  the  secret,  and  who  gave  positive  information  to  their 
lordships  the  night  pre>ious  to  the  intended  outbreak.  The 
justices  fled  in  terror  to  the  castle,  alarmed  the  city,  and  rem- 
forced  the  guards.  Macguire  and  Macmahon  were  taken,  and 
the  confession  extorted  from  them  of  a  general  insurrection 
and  massacre ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  horrid  design.  Sir  Phelim  was  barbarously  punctual  to 
the  villanies  he  had  promised  to  perform,  and  he  seized  the  per- 
sons, cattle,  and  goods  of  the  protestants ;  when  an  universal 
massacre  ensued^  and  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  infancy,  were 
spared.  In  vain  did  the  unsuspecting  victims  appeal  to  their 
nithless  extirpators,  by  all  the  tender  obligations  of  social 
tics ;  companions,  neighbours,  friends,  relations,  dealt  with 
their  own  hands  the  fatal  blow.  Neither  the  pious  son  plead- 
ing for  his  aged  parent,  nor  the  tender  mother  interceding  for 
her  helpless  children,  made  the  slightest  impression  on  the  re- 
lentless and  bigotted  hearts  of  the  papists.  The  weepiug 
mother,  who  would  not  be  comforted,  and  the  heart-stricken 
son,  were  alike  doomed  to  witness  the  massacre  of  tliose  whom 
they  loved,  and  then  to  be  themselves  offered  up  a  sacrifice 
to  that  demon  of  blood  who  presides  in  the  llomish  church. 
The  affectionate  wife,  weeping  over  the  bloody  remains  of  her 
husband,  experienced  the  same  horrible  death  which  she  de- 
])l()rcd.  Po])ish  women  added  yet  a  deeper  stain  to  this  scene 
of  blood,  by  the  wanton  exercise  of  the  most  execrable  cruelty; 
for,  in  the  frenzy  of  religious  fanaticism,  they  committed  more 
atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  than  even  the  men,  and  excited  their 
children,  both  by  example  and  precept,  to  stain  tlieir  young 
hands  with  the  blood  of  so-called  heretics. 

The  popish  priests,  as  they  have  been  in  every  age  since  the 
christian  world  was  afflicted  with  the  papal  supremacy,  were  the 
foremost  in  every  scene  of  extirpation  and  blood ;  they  repre- 
sented tlie  slaughter  of  the  protestants  as  the  most  meritorious 
of  religious  acts,  and  exhorted  their  i>eople  to  extirpate  and 
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lid  the  world  of  these  declared  enemies  to  the  Romish  faith. 
Thej  assured  their  people  that  to  murder  the  protcstaiits 
would  be  au  excellent  preservative  against  the  pains  of  pur- 
gaioxy,  and  even  help  some  of  their  suffering  friends  out  of  it ; 
aad  they  refused  to  administer  any  of  their  so-called  sacra- 
meats  to  their  adherents  but  on  condition  of  their  mercilessly 
murdering  all  the  protestants,  of  whatsover  age,  sex,  or  con- 
diuou.  In  consequence  many  thousand  protestants  were  burnt 
alive  in  their  houses ;  others  were  stripped  naked  and  turned 
out  to  perish  in  the  cold,  and  multitudes  were  drowned  in  die 
8ea,  and  in  rivers  and  lakes ;  some  were  manacled  and  thrown 
into  dungeons,  where  they  were  left  to  perish  from  hunger  and 
cold ;  others  were  left  to  perish  from  their  wounds  on  the 
highways  or  fields ;  others  were  buried  alive ;  and  this  was  the 
fiite  of  a  poor  infant,  who,  whilst  being  thrust  into  the  pit  be- 
side its  murdered  parent,  piteously  cried,  ^^  0  mammy ,  mammy, 
save  me  P  Yet  could  not  his  innocent  cry  pierce  the  stony 
heart  of  religious  bigotry.  Some  were  mangled  and  hung 
upon  hooks ;  some  dragged  by  ropes  round  their  necks  through 
woods  and  bogs  till  death  relieved  their  sufferings;  some 
were  hung  up  by  the  arms,  and  then  cut  and  stabbed  to  see  how 
many  wounds  a  heretic  could  endure.  Pregnant  women  had 
their  bowels  ripped  up,  and  were  tlien  left  to  perish  with  their 
offspring.  Some  of  these  barbarous  extirpators  had  the  in- 
genuity in  their  cruelty  to  tempt  some  of  their  victims,  with 
die  hope  of  presening  their  lives,  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  relations.  Children  were,  under  these  im- 
pious expectations,  impelled  to  be  the  executioners  of  their 
parents,  wives  of  their  husbands,  and  mothers  of  their 
children ;  and  then,  when  they  were  thus  rendered  accomplices 
in  guilt,  they  were  themselves  deprived  of  that  life  which 
they  had  wickedly  endeavoured  to  purchase  at  so  fearful  a 
price. 

Many  who  escaped  the  assassin^s  knife  were  turned  out  to 
suffer  the  rigours  of  a  very  severe  winter,  their  houses  having 
been  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  their  lands  wasted  ; 
amongst  the  multitudes  who  experienced  this  treatment,  the 
greater  number,  through  feebleness  of  age,  sex,  or  constitution, 
sunk  under  the  severity  of  cold  and  hunger ;  and  many  of 
those  who  were  able  to  reach  Dublin,  died  of  the  diseases  they 
had  contracted  tlirough  cold,  fatigue,  and  fright ;  others,  of 
keen  sensibility,  reflecting  on  the  horror  of  their  fate,being  re- 
duced from  a  state  of  affluence  or  comfort  to  all  the  miseries 
of  want  and  poverty,  and  having  to  mourn  the  loss  of  parents, 
children,  husbands,  or  wives,  abandoned  themselves  to  despair, 
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refused  all  the  comforts  that  were  oflTercd  them,  and  sought 
relief  in  death  from  their  multi])lied  calamities  as  their  only  ■ 
resource.  Such  numbers  of  these  houseless  refugees  died  in 
Dublin,  that  the  churchyards  were  not  sufficient  to  contain 
tliem,  and  two  large  pieces  of  ground  were  enclosed  and  set 
apart  for  that  particular  purpose.  Nor  was  the  exercise  of 
rapine  and  blood  confined  to  the  lower  class  of  rebels ;  men 
of  rank  not  only  stimulated  the  sanguinary  inclinations  of 
their  bigoted  followers,  but  practised  these  enormities  them- 
selves. The  unhappy  i)rotestants  have  been  too  hastily 
blamed  for  not  assembling  together  in  bodies  for  defence ;  but 
the  papal  massacre  was  too  sudden  and  universal  to  admit  of  con- 
centration or  communication  among  them.  They  were,  besides, 
deceived  by  tlie  crafty  deportment  of  the  popish  barbarians ; 
whenever  any  small  number  did  draw  together  for  defence, 
they  were  disarmed  by  promises  of  safely  given  under  hand 
and  seal ;  but  on  their  surrender,  the  maxim  of  keeping  no 
faitli  with  heretics  was  immediately  verified,  and  the  confiding 
protestants  experienced  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  their 
popish  countrymen  as  had  been  imposed  on  others.  Nor  could 
the  miserable  condition  of  their  excruciating  pangs,  anguish  of 
mind,  and  agony  of  despair,  assuage  that  lust  of  cruelty  and 
blood,  which  sacerdotal  precept,  and  tlieir  own  bigotry,  had 
kindled  in  the  breasts  of  the  devotees  of  a  religion  which  has  a 
natural  propensity  to  be  "  drunken  witli  the  blood  of  the  saints 
and  with  the  blood  of  tlie  martyrs  of  Jesus."  The  number  of 
protestants  who  died  from  the  multiplied  inhumanities  of  tlie 
papists,  is,  according  to  their  own  exulting  computation,  which 
we  may  be  sure  is  short  of  the  real  amount,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  thousand !  ^ 

Lord  Clarendon  says,  that  many  of  the  popish  nobility  were 
entirely  guiltless  of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  horrible  massacre  ^ ; 
and  the  papists,  he  says,  enjoyed  so  much  liberty  and  protec- 
tion, that  in  general  they  were  so  well  disposed  towards  the 
government,  tliat  it  was  necessar}-  to  deceive  them,  by  stating 
Uiat  the  rebel  chiefs  acted  with  the  king's  approbation,  and  under 
his  authority  and  commission.  To  confirm  this  falsehood, 
they  shewed  a  commission  as  if  from  Charles,  authorizing 
them  to  execute  the  late  bloody  massacre,  and  to  which  they 
affixed  an  impression  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  which 
they  had  taken  off  some  grant  or  patent.  This  fatal  strata- 
gem acted  immediately  on  the  fervid  bigotry  of  the  native 

^  Macaulay's.  Hist,  of  England  —  Clarendon's  Uiat.  of  the  Rebellion.  — 
Nflson's  Collections. 
'  MS.  dted  in  Nalson's  Collections,  ii.  500. 
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1 ;  and  the  puritan  and  covenanter  chiefs  propagated  the 
cioos  calumny  amongst  their  followers,  which  increased 
r  own  malice  and  increased  the  king's  embarrassments,  so 
he  added  another  fatal  item  to  his  other  concessions,  and 
mitted  the  whole  management  of  the  war  in  Ireland  to  the 
houses  of  parliament  There  would  not  have  been  any 
llion  or  massacre  in  Ireland  had  it  not  been  for  the  infec- 
s  example  of  the  rebels  in  Scotland,  of  which  the  papists 
advantage  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  same  ascendancy  for 
3ry  as  had  been  accomplished  by  the  sword  for  presbytery. 
le  men,  says  Charles,  **  took  it  very  ill  not  to  be  believed, 
n  they  affirmed,  that  what  the  Irish  rebels  did,  was  done 
I  my  privity  at  least,  if  not  by  my  commission.  But  these 
w  too  well  that  it  is  no  news  for  some  of  my  subjects  to 
t,  not  only  without  commission,  but  against  my  command 
person  too ;  yet  all  the  while  to  pretend  they  fight  by  my 

ority,  and  for  my  safety So  that,  next  to  the  sin  of 

e  who  began  that  rebelUdn,  theirs  must  needs  be,  who  either 
ered  the  speedy  suppressing  of  it  by  domestic  disseniionSj 
iverted  the  aids  or  exasperated  the  rebels  to  the  most 

erate  resolutions  and  actions I  offered  to  go 

slf  in  person  upon  that  expedition ;  but  some  men  were 
ir  afraid  I  should  have  any  one  kingdom  quieted ;  or  loth 
were  to  shoot  at  any  mark  here  less  than  myself;  or  that 
should  have  die  glory  of  my  destruction  but  themselves, 
my  offers  been  accepted,  I  am  confident  neither  the  ruin 
>een  so  great,  nor  the  calamity  so  long,  nor  the  remedy  so 
erate  1." 

TER  THE  King's  departure  from  Edinburgh,  the  principal 
nanting  leaders  conducted  matters  to  all  appearance  with 
oration,  as  if  they  were  satisfied  with  the  revolution  they 
effected ;  but  the  inferior  actors  began  to  talk  of  its  being 
duty  to  press  a  similar  revolution  in  England,  and  the 
en  were  clamorous  against  the  leaders  and  such  of  the 
Iters  as  spoke  of  peace,  and  of  fulfilling  their  own  ex- 
(ion  of  being  ^'  a  contented  people  with  a  contented  kmg.^ 
the  moderation  of  the  chief,  and  the  clamouring  of  Uie 
IT  covenanters,  or  "  the  under-spur-leathers,"  were  well 
retood  to  be  only  political  manceuvres  to  give  the  sem- 
!e  of  the  popular  voice  to  that  armed  rebellion,  on  which 
had  already  determined.  ^^  The  wives  of  Edinburgh 
se  help  to  the  cause  was  always  ready  at  a  dead  lift), 

1  Eikon  Baiilike,  pp.  51,  52. 
..  II.  N 
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cried  out  against  all>  especially  the  ministers  who  were  for  a 
peaceable  temper,  and  would  be  conti^nt  to  acquiesce  in  the 
reformation  we  had  obtained ;  yea,  herein  they  deborded  [pro- 
ceeded] 80  far  that  they  spared  not  Mr.  Henderson  himself, 
upon  a  supposition  that  the  king's  respects  to  him  had  wrought 
him  to  a  moderation  ;  and  when  the  vulgar  sort  began  thus  to 
vent  themselves  (it  being  well  enough  known  that  they  used 
not  to  speak  by  guess,  but  first  had  their  lessons  given  them), 
men  began  more  clearly  than  before  to  discover  and  foresee 
what  might  be  tlie  design  of  the  great  ones*."  That  this 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Covenanters  to  force  their  cove- 
nant and  system  on  England  was  met  by  a  reciprocal  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  puritans,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  a  reso- 
lution of  tlie  House  of  Commons  in  reply  to  the  proposition 
concerning  religion,  delivered  in  by  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners; which  clearly  evinces  the  intimate  imderstanding 
that  subsisted  betwixt  tlie  opponents  of  the  king's  government 
in  both  ends  of  the  island,  and  shows  the  detestable  hypocrisy 
of  the  men  and  of  the  times,  when  their  worst  actions  were 
always  prefaced  with  the  pretence  of  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  peace  of  the  church. 

"  Resolved,  that  this  house  doth  approve  of  tlie  affection 
of  their  brethren  of  Scotland  in  their  desire  of  a  conformity 
in  church  govenimeiit  between  the  two  nations,  and  doth  give 
them  thanks  for  it ;  and  as  they  have  already  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  refonnation  of  church  government,  so  they  will 
proceed  therein  in  due  time  as  shall  best  conduce  to  the  gloiy 
of  God,  and  the  peace  of  the  church." 

His  majesty  answered  to  the  demand  of  tlie  Scottish  com- 
missioners for  unity  in  religion  and  uniformity  in  church 
government,  simply — "  That  his  majesty,  with  the  advice  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  did  well  approve  of  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  in  Scotland  in  their  desires  of  having  a  con- 
formity of  church  government  between  the  two  nations ;  and 
that  as  the  parliament  had  already  taken  into  consideration 
the  reformation  of  the  church  government,  so  they  would  pro- 
ceed therein  in  due  time  as  should  best  conduce  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  peace  of  the  church  and  state  of  both  kingdoms." 
The  king  not  only  ratified  all  the  transactions  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Scots  commissioners,  but  by  act  of  parliament  abolished 
the  episcopal  government,  and  alienated  all  the  church  lands 
which  had  been  recovered  by  king  James  and  himself.  "  A 
matter,"  says  Heylin,  "  of  most  woful  consequence  to  the 

1  Guthry's  Memoirs,  94. 
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chQTch  of  England.  For  the  House  of  Commons,  being  ad- 
Tertised  of  these  transactions,  pressed  him  with  their  continual 
importunities  after  his  return  to  subvert  tlie  government  of 
bishops  here  in  ^England,  in  the  destniction  whereof  he  had 
been  pleased  to  gratify  his  Scottish  subjects,  which  could  not 
be  reputed  so  considerable  in  his  estimation,  nor  were  so  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  as  the  English  were  ^,^ 

Hitherto  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  had  openly  acted  as  one  of 
the  king's  supporters,  whilst  his  son,  Lord  Maitland,  had 
been  an  active  partizan  of  the  Covenanters.  This  was  a 
species  of  cautious  policy  common  in  those  days,  by  which 
men  attempted  to  keep  well  with  both  parties,  and  could  join 
the  strongest  when  hypocrisy  was  no  longer  necessary.  Lau- 
derdale had  obtained  from  his  majesty  a  gift  of  the  lordship 
of  Musselburgh,  reckoned  worth  about  20,000  merks  per 
annum,  and  his  son's  zeal  for  '^  the  cause''  easily  procured  its 
confirmation  under  the  great  seal.  As  soon  as  he  had  accom- 
plished this  spoliation,  he  turned  round  and  openly  joined  the 
kmg's  enemies,  and  became  so  furiously  zealous,  that  bishop 
Guthry  affirms  he  himself  heard  him  say  in  a  public  meeting, 
"  that  he  would  live  to  see  the  cause  not  only  go  through  Eng- 
land, but  also  be  carried  to  the  walls  of  Rome."  The  earl  of 
Dumftnnline  shewed  similar  hypocrisy  and  ingratitude  to  the 
king,  who  was  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  bestowed  on  him 
an  annual  pension  of  dElOOO.  He  was  so  ardent  in  the  cause 
that  he  was  always  chosen  the  prime  commissioner  in  all 
the  negociations  betwixt  the  Covenanters  and  the  king;  al- 
though wearing  towards  his  majesty  all  that  hypocritical  lip- 
loyalty  which  was  the  sin  of  the  times,  yet  they  would  not 
have  trusted  him  had  they  not  been  well  assured  of  his  devo- 
tion to  "  the  cause*." 

It  was  now  determined  to  r^orm  the  church  of  England, 
and  to  compel  the  whole  nation  to  accept  and  sign  their  Cove- 
nant, which  had  been  already  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief 
at  home.  The  alleged  origin  of  all  the  troubles  in  Scotland 
was  the  apprehension  that  the  king  intended  to  force  on  them 
Ae  English  liturgy,  and  a  conformity  with  that  church ;  but 
DOW  they  themselves  turn  round,  and  determine  to  force  their 
discipline  and  mode  of  worship  upon  the  people  of  England. 
This  uncharitable  inconsistency  is  most  admirably  commented 
on  by  king  Charles,  in  one  of  his  papers  "  upon  the  calling  in 
of  the  Scots,  and  their  coming,"    "  If,"  he  says,  "  the  Scotch 

1  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  456,  457.  *  Gathry's  Memoirs,  p.  95. 
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sole  presbytery  were  prored  to  be  the  only  institution  of  Jesos  :'- 
Christ  for  all  churches^  government,  yet  I  believe  it  would  be  - 
hard  to  prove  that  Christ  had  given  those  Scots,  or  any  otha  : 
of  my  subjects,  commission  by  the  sword  to  set  it  up  in  any  .: 
of  my  kingdoms  without  my  consent.  What  respect  and  obe- 
dience Christ  and  his  apostles  paid  to  the  chief  governors  of  i 
states  where  they  lived,  is  very  clear  in  the  gospel ;  but  that 
he  or  they  ever  commanded  to  set  up  such  a  parity  of  presby- 
ters, and  in  such  a  way  as  these  Scots  endeavour,  I  think  is 
not  very  disputable.  If  presbytery,  in  such  a  supremacy,  be 
an  institution  of  Christ,  siure  it  differs  from  all  others,  and  is 
the  first  and  only  point  of  Christianity  that  was  to  be  planted 
and  watered  with  so  much  christian  blood,  whose  effusions  nm 
in  a  stream  contrary  to  that  of  the  primitive  planters  both  d 
Christianity  and  episcopacy,  which  was  with  patient  shedding 
of  their  own  blood,  not  violent  drawing  other  men^s.  Sure 
there  is  too  much  of  man  in  it  to  have  much  of  Christ,  none  of 
whose  institutions  were  carried  on  or  begun  with  the  tempta- 
tions of  covetousness  or  ambition ;  of  both  which  this  is  vehe- 
mently suspected.  Yet  was  there  never  any  thing  upon  the 
point  which  those  Scots  had,  by  army  or  commissioners,  to 
move  me  with,  by  their  many  solemn  obtestations  and  pious 
threatenings,  but  only  this,  to  represent  to  me  the  wonaerful 
necessity  of  setting  up  their  presbytery  in  England,  to  avoid 
the  further  miseries  of  a  war;  which  some  men,  chiefly  on  this 
design,  at  first  had  begun,  and  now  farther  engaged  themselves 
to  continue*." 

From  the  date  of  the  parliament  of  this  year,  Charles  pos- 
sessed no  more  power  or  authority  in  Scotland;  he  had  vir- 
tually dethroned  himself,  and  placed  Argyle  as  dictator  of 
his  ancient  kingdom,  with  the  faction  which  depended  on  him. 
Every  thing  ran  in  the  king's  name  as  formerly,  and  all  the  acts 
of  rebellion  were  sanctioned  by  his  nominal  authority;  but  this 
was  the  completion  of  his  ruin,  for  the  Covenanters  wore  the 
livery  of  loyalty,  and  the  appearance  of  acting  lor  the  king, 
whilst  they  were  actually  in  arms  against  his  constitutional  sove- 
reignty. Argyle  played  a  double  part,  and  worked  tlie  govern- 
ment in  his  compound  capacity  of  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  estates  and  of  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  which  was  ori- 
ginally insUtuted  shortly  after  this  time,  and  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  its  lay  elders,  of  which  Argyle  was  sdways  one,  it 
controlled  and  regulated  the  civil  government    In  shor^  a 

1  Eikon  BMilike,  i.  59. 
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Mnupkte  lerolution  had  been  consummated,  and  two  repub- 
icin  institutioiis  had  now  superseded  the  monarchy^  and 
ihewed  the  truth  of  archbishop  Spottiswood's  words — ^^  and 
tf  fcr  the  ruling  elders,  as  they  are  a  mere  human  devicCy  so 
hxj  will  prove  (when  the  way  is  more  open  to  them)  the  rum 
\f  both  church  and  state  K** 

**  The  kirk,^  says  bishop  Burnet,  *^  was  now  settled  in  Scot- 
mjA  with  a  new  mixture  of  ruling  elders,  which,  though  they 
irere  taken  from  the  Greneva  pattern,  to  assist,  or  rather  to  be  a 
dieck  on  the  ministers  in  the  managing  the  parochial  disci- 
pliDe,  yet  they  never  came  to  their  Assemblies  till  the  year 
16S8,  diat  they  thought  it  necessary  to  make  them  first  go, 
mdcany  all  the  elections  of  the  ministers  at  the  several  pres- 
byteries, and  next  come  themselves  and  sit  in  the  Assemblies. 
Die  nobility  and  chief  gentry  offered  themselves  upon  that 
occasion ;  and  the  ministers,  since  they  saw  they  were  like  to 
act  in  opposition  to  the  king^s  orders,  were  glad  to  have  so 
great  a  support.  But  the  elders  that  now  came  to  assist  them 
beginning  to  take,  as  the  ministers  thought,  too  much  on  them, 
they  grew  weary  of  such  imperious  masters :  so  they  studied 
to  work  up  the  inferior  people  to  much  zeal.  And  as  they 
wrought  any  up  to  some  measure  of  heat  and  knowledge,  they 
brought  them  also  into  their  eldership;  and  so  got  a  majority 
of  hot  zealots  who  depended  on  them.  One  out  of  these  was 
deputed  to  attend  on  the  judicatories.  They  had  synods 
of  all  the  clergy,  in  one  or  more  counties,  who  met  twice  a 
fear:  and  a  General  Assembly  met  once  a  year;  and  at 
parting  that  body  named  some,  called  the  commission  of  the 
kirk,  who  were  to  sit  in  the  intervals  to  prepare  matters  for 
the  next  Assembly,  and  look  into  all  the  concerns  of  the 
church,  to  give  warning  of  dangers,  and  to  inspect  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  state,  as  far  as  related  to  the  matters  of  re- 
ligion: by  these  means  they  became  terrible  to  all  their 
enemies.  In  their  sermons,  and  chiefly  in  their  prayers,  all 
that  passed  in  the  state  was  canvassed :  men  were  as  good 
as  named,  and  either  recommended  or  complained  of  to  God 
as  they  were  acceptable  or  odious  to  them.  This  grew  up  in 
time  to  an  insujS^erable  degree  of  boldness.  The  way  that 
was  given  to  it  when  the  king  and  the  bishops  were  their 
common  themes,  made  that  afterwards  the  humour  which 
could  not  be  restrained.  And  it  grew  so  petulant^  that  tlie 
^pU  was  a  scene  of  news  and  passion.    For  some  years  this 

'  Vide  ante,  i.  ch.  zt.  648. 
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was  managed  with  great  appearances  of  fervour  by  n 
age  and  some  authority ;  but  when  the  younger  and 
zealots  took  it  up,  it  became  odious  to  almost  all  so 
people,  except  some  sour  enthusiasts,  who  thought  all 
impertinence  was  zeal,  and  an  effect  of  inspiration,  ^ 
flowed  naturally  from  the  conceit  of  extemporary  prayers 
praying  by  the  Spirit  ^" 

I  Biuiiet's  Own  Times  :  Oxford,  second  edition,  1833.    Vol  i.  pp.  59 
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t. — "  The  LIP-SERVICE  to  God  and  their  king  cost  the 
inters  nothing,  and  they  were  ever  lavish  of  that.  But 
ITS  had  now  elapsed  since  Baillie  wrote  a  fine  sentiment, 
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which  has  sometimes  been  appealed  to  with  admiratioD,  and 
his  disinterested  and  patriotic  party  had  received  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling,  *  a  pretty  sum  in  our  land/  for 
their  brotherly  assistance — they  had  virtually  deprived  the 
king  of  his  crown  in  Scotland — Uiey  were  glutted  with  honours 
and  emoluments — and  the  chair  of  Fergus  was  filled  by  *king 
Campbell  ^' "    About  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  Scottish 
commissioners  at  London  informed  Argyle,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  usurped  government,  that  they  had  completed  a 
treaty  with  the  Long  Parliament,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that 
ten  thousand  men  should  be  transported  from  Scotland  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  under  pretence  of  assisting  to  repress  the 
rebellion  there ;  but  in  reality  to  be  in  readiness,  and  in  a 
proper  state  of  equipment,  to  take  the  field  against  the  king, 
when  matters  were  ripe  for  such  a  course.    The  earl  of  Leven 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  this  army,  and  all  the  mili- 
tary Covenanters  held  subordinate  commands  ;  and  both  the 
Covenanter  who  was  meditating  armed  rebellion,  and  the  papist 
who  was  in  actual  revolt,  were  alike  hypocritically  "  taking 
God  to  witness,  that  they  designed  not  the  least  diminution  of 
his  majesty's  greatness,  but  only  to  seek  their  own  peace." 

Whilst  the  king's  affairs  were  drawing  to  a  crisis  in  Eng- 
land, the  Covenanters  at  Edinburgh  ordered  a  fast  to  be  kept 
in  the  month  of  May  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  lest, 
as  they  said,  the  king  should  suffer  any  diminution  of  his 
greatness !  But,  says  Guthry,  "  it  being  ordinary,  whenso- 
ever any  plot  was  in  handy  to  grace  it  with  a  fast,  it  made  all 
men  to  expect  some  great  thing  to  follow,  which  was,  that  they 
sent  up  tlie  chancellor  to  York,  to  deliver  their  advice  to  his 
majesty,  and  offer  his  pains  for  accommodation^."  Stevenson 
says, "  The  Covenanters,  fearing  lest  the  Banders  should  pre- 
vail with  the  council  to  take  part  with  the  king  against  the 
[Long]  parliament,  set  earnestly  about  the  duty  of  fasting  and 
prayer  for  averting  the  threatened  storm,  and  imploring  direc- 
tions as  to  the  present  duty ;  and  Warriston,  in  the  entry  of  that 
meeting,  took  care  to  disperse  a  letter,  which,  though  expressed 
in  general  terms,  and  with  a  degree  of  caution  becoming  its 
author,  tended  to  dissuade  from  speedy  measures  on  either 
hand,  and  was  of  use  to  inform  the  minds  and  determine  the 
judgment  of  many  who,  till  then,  were  unresolved^."  Those, 
called  Banders ,  were  Montrose  and  other  conservative  noble- 
men, who  penetrated  the  designs  of  the  Covenanters  and  saw 

>  Napier's  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  ii.  167. 
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the  king^s  danger.  The  council  met  on  the  25th  of  May, 
and  about  twenty -four  Banders  met  and  presented  a  petition, 
which  Mr.  Napier  has  given  from  the  original  manuscript,  de- 
liring  them  to  remember  their  national  oath,  and  their  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  and  as  good  and  loyal  subjects  to 
defend  the  king^s royal  prerogatives,  which  were  now  encroaciied 
upon  by  the  English  parliament.  It  was  designed  to  shew 
tliat  the  late  treaty  of  peace  did  not  affect  the  allegiance 
which  his  Scottish  subjects  owed  to  the  king :  "  or  tliat  there- 
by we  are  in  any  other  condition  in  those  necessary  duties  to 
our  sovereign  than  we  and  our  ancestors  were,  and  have  been, 
these  many  ages  and  descents,  before  the  meeting  of  the  said 
act,  or  before  the  swearing  or  subscribing  of  our  late  covenant; 
by  which  we  have  solemnly  sworn  and  do  swear,  not  only  our 
mutual  concurrence  and  assistance  for  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  with  our  means  and  lives,  to 
stand  to  the  defence  of  our  dread  sovereign,  his  person  and 
authority,  in  the  presentation  of  religion,  liberty,  and  laws  of 
this  church  and  kingdom,  but  also  in  every  cause  which  may 
concern  his  majesty's  honour,  we  shall,  according  to  die  laws 
of  this  kingdom  and  the  duty  of  subjects,  concur  witli  our  friends 
and  followers  in  quiet  manner,  or  in  arms,  as  we  shall  be  re* 
quired  of  his  majesty,  or  his  council,  or  any  having  his  autho- 
rity ^^  Johnstone's  letter,  before  mentioned,  however,  had  the 
•ffect  of  pre-engaging  men's  minds  in  favour  of  the  parliament. 
Argyle  again  got  up  a  sham  plot,  called  an  /tt^rwfen/,  for  effect- 
ing his  assassination,  of  which  there  never  was  any  intention  ; 
but  it  proved  a  colourable  excuse  for  collecting  a  considerable 
number  of  his  partizans  in  the  capital^  to  be  m  readiness  when 
their  services  might  be  required. 

The  jjetition  of  the  royalists  was  rejected  with  scorn  by  the 
council,  whereas  one  from  the  covenanters,  praying  "that 
nothing  should  be  enacted  prejudicial  to  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, and  the  treaty  of  union  betwixt  the  nations  which  had 
been  ratified  in  parliament,"  was  well  accepted,  and  the 
council  gave  those  who  presented  it  thanks  for  this  proof  of 
their  patriotism.  The  commission  vented  their  wrath  on  tliis 
petition,  published  a  paper  against  it,  which  they  ordered  to 
he  read  in  all  the  parish  churches,  and  *'  preached  damnation 
from  the  pulpit  to  all  who  had  subscribed  it."  The  king  now 
began  to  perceive  that  a  storm  was  rising  in  the  north  ;  and 
to  see  the  value  of  his  concessions  and  suicidal  attempts  to 
conciliate  men  who  had  set  their  affections  on  his  crown. 
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He  Rf^in  unfortunately  relied  on  the  treacherous  Hamilton, 
and  senthim  down  with  extraordinary  powers  to  reconcile  the 
more  open  and  able  traitor,  Argyle,  to  his  duty ;  but  they  were 
in  secret  correspondence  together,  and  even  contracted  a  family 
alliance  by  marriage,  and  Hamilton  united  with  him  in  his 
treason.  William  Murray,  a  gentleman  of  the  king^s  bed- 
chamber, and  to  whom  the  king  was  much  attached,  also  be- 
trayed his  sovereign,  and  gave  Argyle  secret  information  of  all 
the  king^s  intentions.  Montrose  warned  Charles  of  the  in- 
trigues and  treachery  of  this  man,  and  also  of  Hamilton,  and 
even  offered  to  impeach  the  latter ;  but  such  was  the  infatua- 
tion of  the  king,  that,  where  he  had  placed  his  affections,  his 
heart  clung  with  such  tenacity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  dispel 
the  charm  ^. 

The  last  General  Assembly  appointed  the  next  to  be 
holden  at  St  Andrews,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  July  of  this 
year;  accordingly,  on  the  27  th  of  that  month,  the  Assembly  met 
at  St  Andrews.  The  earl  of  Dumfermline  was  present  as  his 
majesty's  commissioner,  and  Robert  Douglas,  minister  of 
Kirkaldy,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  commissioner  pre- 
sented his  majesty's  letter,  which  was  replete  with  gracious  ex- 
pressions of  his  affection,  and  in  turn  reminded  them  of  the 
many  favours  he  had  bestowed  on  them,  and  as  the  only  recom- 
pense he  desired  that  they  would  labour  to  keep  his  subjects 
in  their  obedience,  both  by  their  doctrine  and  example. 

"  Charles  R. 
^*  In  the  midst  of  our  great  and  weighty  affairs  of  our  other 
kingdoms,  which  God  Almighty,  who  is  privy  to  our  inten- 
tions, and  in  whom  we  trust,  will,  in  his  own  time,  bring  to  a 
wished  and  peaceable  conclusion,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  that 
duty  which  we  owe  to  that  our  ancient  and  native  kingdom, 
and  to  the  kirks  there,  now  met  together  by  their  commis- 
sioners in  a  national  Assembly.  God,  whose  vicegerent  we 
are,  hath  made  us  a  king  over  divers  kingdoms,  and  we  have 
no  other  desire,  nor  design,  but  to  govern  them  by  their  own 
laws,  and  the  kirks  in  them  by  their  own  canons  and  consti- 
tutions. Where  any  thing  is  found  to  be  amiss,  we  will  en- 
deavour a  reformation  in  a  fair  and  orderly  way ;  and  where 
a  reformation  is  settled,  we  resolve,  with  that  authority  where- 
with God  hath  invested  us,  to  maintain  and  defend  it  in  peace 
and  liberty  against  all  trouble  that  can  come  firom  wiUiout» 
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and  against  all  heresies,  sects,  and  schisms,  which  may  arise 
fiom  within,  nor  do  we  desire  any  thing  more  in  that  king- 
dom (and  when  we  shall  hear  of  it,  it  shall  be  a  delight  and 
matter  of  gladness  to  us),  than  that  the  gospel  be  faithfully 
preached  throaghout  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  utmost  skirts 
and  borders  thereof ;  knowing  that  to  be  the  mean  of  honour 
to  God,  of  happiness  unto  the  people,  and  of  true  obedience 
mito  us ;  and  for  this  effect,  that  holy  and  able  men  be  put 
in  places  of  the  ministry,  and  that  schools  and  colleges  may 
flourish  in  learning  and  true  piety.  Some  things  for  advanc- 
ing of  those  ends  we  did  of  our  own  accord  promise  in  our 
letter  to  the  last  Assembly,  and  we  make  ourselves  judges  who 
were  witnesses  to  our  actions  while  we  were  there  in  person, 
whether  we  did  not  perform  them,  both  in  point  of  presenta- 
tions, which  ar§  in  our  hands,  and  in  the  liberal  provision 
of  all  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  kingdom,  not  only 
above  that  which  any  of  our  progenitors  had  done  before 
us,  but  also  above  your  own  hopes  and  expectations.  We  do 
not  make  commemoration  of  Uiis  our  beneficence  either  to 
please  ourselves  or  to  stop  the  influence  of  our  royal  goodness 
and  bounty  afterwards,  but  that  by  these  real  demonstra- 
tions of  our  unfeigned  desires  and  delight  to  do  good,  you 
may  be  the  more  confident  to  expect  from  us  whatsoever  in 
justice  we  can  grant,  or  what  may  be  expedient  for  you  to  ob- 
tain. We  have  given  express  charge  to  our  commissioner  to 
see  that  all  things  be  done  there  orderly  and  peaceably,  as  if 
we  were  present  in  our  own  person;  not  doubting,  but  in 
thankfulness  for  your  present  estate  and  condition,  you  will  ab- 
stain from  every  thing  that  may  make  any  new  disturbance, 
and  that  you  will  be  more  wise  than  to  be  the  enemies  of  your 
own  peace,  which  would  but  stumble  others,  and  ruin  your- 
selves. We  have  also  commanded  our  commissioner  to  receive 
fit>m  you  just  and  reasonable  desires,  for  what  may  further 
serve  for  dbe  good  of  religion,  that  taking  them  to  our  consi- 
deration, we  may  omit  nothing  which  may  witness  us  to  be 
indeed  a  nursing  father  of  that  kirk  wherein  we  were  boni 
and  baptized,  and  that  if  ye  be  not  happy,  you  may  blame 
not  us  but  yourselves.  And  now  what  do  we  again  require 
of  you,  but  that  which  otherwise  you  owe  to  us  as  your  sove- 
reign lord  and  king,  even  that  ye  pray  for  our  prosperity  and 
the  peace  of  our  kingdoms,  that  ye  use  the  best  means  to  keep 
our  people  in  obedience  to  us  and  our  laws,  which  doth  very 
much,  in  our  personal  absence  from  that  our  kingdom,  depend 
u|X)n  your  preaching  and  exemplary  loyalty  and  faithfulness, 
and  that  against  all  such  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  sinister 
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botmd  to  make  trial  that  his  gifts  were  fit  and  answerable  fiir  r 
his  new  charge,  and  that  he  produced  a  testimonial  from  the 
presbytery  from  which  he  was  transported,  of  his  former  triab 
and  good  conversation.     **  The  Assembly  approves  the  mean*  •: 
ing  and  interpretation  aforesaid ;  and  appoints  the  s^d  act  :z 
according  to  this  interpretation  to  stand  in  force,  and  to  han  -^ 
the  strength  of  an  act  and  ordinance  of  Assembly  in  all  tim  : 
coming." 

To  the  genuine  presbyterian,  Patronage  has  always  been  a  :_ 
•*  grievance"  and  a  "  burthen  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathen  _ 
were  able  to  bear ;"  and,  therefore,  among  other  concessiom,  ;  j 
they  wrung  out  of  the  king  that  he  and  oil  other  patrons,  in-   = 
stead  of  presenting  to  a  vacant  living,  the  presbytery  should   . 
present  a  list  of  six  persons,  one  of  whom  the  patrons  were 
bound  to  choose.  The  Assembly,  taking  advantage  of  the  royal 
concession,  now  turned  it  into  "  an  act  anent  the  order  for 
making  lists  to  his  majesty,  and  other  patrons,  for  presenta-    - 
tions ;  the  order  of  trial  for  expectants,  and  for  trying  the  qua- 
lity of  kirks  ^"     Argyle  and  some  others  offered  to  give  up    i 
their  right  of  presentation  altogether,  on  condition  the  minis-    - 
ters  would  declare  by  an  act  of  Assembly  that  they  held  them- 
selves satisfied  with  their  present  modified  stipends ;  but  these    . 
godly  men  had  not  so  learned  the  doctrines  of  this  world  as  to    ; 
agree  to  such  an  ensnaring  proposal,  and  would  by  no  means    : 
tie  themselves  up  from  prosecuting  augmentations  to  their 
stipends.     So  Argyle  had  the  reputation  of  offering  to  abolish 
patronage;  but  which  he  knew  the  condition  he  tacked  to  it 
would  render  a  dead  letter.     The  next  act,  *^  against  papists, 
noncommunicants,  and  profaners  of  the  Sabbath,"  ordained  the 
Assembly  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  council  "  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  acts  of  council  made  against  papists,  wherein 
it  will  be  specially  craved,  that  tlie  exchequer  should  be  the 
intromitters  with  the  rents  of  tliose  who  are  excommunicate, 
and  that  from  the  exchequer  the  presbytery  may  receive  that 
portion  of  the  confiscate  goods  which  the  law  appoints  to  be 

employed  ad  pios  usus Every  presbytery  should 

convene  at  their  first  meeting  all  known  papists  in  their  bounds, 
and  require  them  to  put  out  of  their  company  all  friends  and 
servants  who  are  popish,  witliin  one  montli.  Also  within  tliat 
same  space  to  give  their  children,  sons  and  daughters,  who 
are  above  seven  years  of  age,  to  be  educated  at  their  charges 
by  such  of  their  protestant  friends  as  the  presbytery  shall  ap- 
prove   and  to  find  caution  [security]  likewise  of  their 
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liMiiieiiee  froni  mass,  and  the  company  of  all  jesnits  and 
•  •  .  •  That  the  council  may  be  supplicate  for  an 
Fiiil^that  in  no  regiment  which  goes  out  of  the  kingdom  any 
ff^Ksts  bear  office,  and  that  the  colonel  be  required  to  find 
f  cmtion  for  this  effect  before  he  receive  the  councirs  warrant 
'  &r levying  any  soldiers:  and  also  that  he  find  caution  for  the 
^  naintaining  of  a  minister,  and  keeping  of  a  session  in  his 
v^ment^*^ 

In  their  eighth  session  the  Assembly  answered  his  majesty's 
ktler,  which  is  addressed  '*  To  the  King's  most  Excellent  Ma- 
jesty, the  hearty  thanksgiving  and  humble  petition  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,"  met  at  St.  Andrews, 
Jidy  27th,  1642— 

^  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  great  joy  and  gladness  at  the 
hearing  of  your  majesty's  letter,  which  was  read  once  and  again 
in  £ice  of  the  Assembly,  every  time  thereof  almost  either  ex- 
pressing such  affection  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  such  royal 
care  of  us,  as  we  could  require  firom  a  christian  prince ;  or 
requiring  such  necessary  duties  firom  us  as  we  are  bound  to 
perform  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  christian  subjects.  For 
which,  as  solemn  thanks  were  given  by  the  moderator  of  the 
Assembly,  so  do  we  all  with  one  voice,  with  all  humility,  pre- 
eeot  onto  your  majesty  the  thankfulness  of  our  hearts,  with 
earnest  prayers  to  God  for  your  majesty's  prosperity,  and  the 
peace  of  your  kingdoms,  that  your  majesty  may  be  indeed  a 
nursing  father  to  all  the  kirks  of  Christ  in  your  majesty's  do- 
minions, and  especially  to  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  honoured 
srith  your  birth  and  baptism;  promising  our  most  serious 
endeavours,  by  doctrine  and  life,  to  advance  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  to  keep  the  people  in  our  charge  in  unity  and  peace, 
and  in  loyalty  and  obedience  to  your  majesty  and  your  laws. 
Your  msgesty's  commands  to  your  commissioner,  the  earl  of 
Dunfermline,  to  receive  from  us  our  just  and  reasonable  de- 
sires for  what  may  finther  serve  for  the  good  of  religion  here, 
the  fiivours  that  we  have  received  already,  and  your  majesty's 
desire  and  delight  to  do  good  expressed  in  your  letter,  are  as 
many  encouragements  to  us  to  take  the  boldness,  in  all  humility, 
to  present  unto  your  majesty  (beside  the  particulars  recom- 
mended to  your  mqesty's  commissioner),  one  thing,  which,  for 
the  present,  is  the  chiefest  of  all  our  desires,  as  serving  most 
for  the  glory  of  Christ,  for  your  majesty's  honour  and  comfort ; 
and  not  only  for  the  good  of  religion  here,  but  for  the  true 
liappiness  and  peace  of  all  your  majesty's  dominions ;  which 

1  Johnstons  CoUectaon  of  Acts,  119,  120. 
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is  no  new  motion,  but  the  prosecution  of  that  same  by  the 
commissioners  of  your  majesty^s  kingclom  in  the  late  treaty, 
and  which  your  majesty,  with  advice  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, did  approve  in  tliese  words  :  '  to  their  desire  concerning 
unity  in  religion  and  uniformity  of  church  government,  as  a 
special  means  of  conser\ing  of  peace  between  the  two  king- 
doms, upon  the  grounds  and  reasons  contained  in  the  paper 
of  the  10th  of  March,  given  in  to  the  treaty  and  parliament  of 
England  ;'  it  is  answered  upon  the  15th  of  June,  'that  his 
majesty,  with  advice  of  both  houses  of  ])arliamcnt,  doth  ap- 
prove of  the  affection  of  his  subjects  of  Scotland  in  their  de- 
sire of  having  the  conibrmity  of  church  government  betwixt 
the  two  nations,  and  as  the  parliament  hath  already  taken  into 
consideration  the  reformation  of  church  government,  so  they 
will  proceed  therein  in  due  time,  as  shall  best  conduce  to  the 
glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  tlie  church,  and  of  both  kingdoms. 
11th  of  June,  1641.'     In  our  answer  to  a  declaration  sent  by 
the  now  commissioners  of  this  kingdom  from  both  houses  of 
parliament,  we  have  not  only  pressed  this  point  of  unity  of  re- 
ligion, and  uniformity  of  church  government,  as  a  mean  of  a 
firm  and  durable  union  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms,  and  without 
which  former  experiences  put  us  out  of  hojie  long  to  enjoy  the 
purity  of  the  gospel  with  peace,  but  also  have  rendered  the 
reasons  of  our  hopes  and  confidence,  as  from  other  considera- 
tions, so  from  your  majesty's  late  letter  to  this  Assembly,  that 
your  majesty,  in  a  happy  conjunction  with  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, will  be  ])leased  to  settle  this  blessed  reformation  with 
so  earnestly  desired  a  peace  in  all  your  dominions.      And 
therefore,  we,  your  majesty's  most  loving  subjects,  in  name  of 
the  whole  kirks  of  Scotland,  re])resented  by  us,  upon  the  knees 
of  our  hearts,  do  most  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  your 
majesty,  in  the  deep  of  your  royal  wisdom,  and  from  your 
affection  to  the  true  religion,  and  the  ])eace  of  your  kingdoms, 
may  be  moved  to  consider,  that  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
is  calling  for  this  reformation  at  your  hands,  and  that  as  you 
are  hisvicegerent,  so  you  may  be  his  prime  instrument  in  it 
If  it  shall  please  the  Lord  (which  is  our  desire  and  hope),  that 
this  blessed  unity  in  religion  and  uniformity  in  government 
shall  be  brought  about,  your  majesty's  conscience,  in  perform- 
ing such  great  duty,  shall  be  a  well-spring  of  comfort  to  your- 
self, your  memory  shall  be  a  sweet  savour,  and  your  name 
renowned  in  all  following  generations.     And  if  these  unhappy 
commotions  and  divisions  shall  end  in  this  peace  and  unity, 
then  it  shall  appear  in  the  providence  of  God,  they  were  but 
the  noise  of  many  waters,  and  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder^ 
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before  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps,  which 
shaH  fill  this  whole  island  with  melody  and  mirth,  and  the 
name  of  it  shall  be.  The  Lord  is  therr.*^ 

The  king  desired  this  Assembly  in  his  letter  not  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  England,  lest  their  present  peace 
might  be  disturbed ;  but  to  his  request  they  paid  no  attention. 
The  Long  Parliament  sent  down  a  commissioner  to  the  Assem- 
bly with  the  following  letter,  desiring  them  to  remember  their 
covenant,  and  the  unity  of  religion  that  might  subsist  betwixt 
the  kingdoms. 

*^  The  lords  and  commons  of  this  present  parliament  assem- 
bled, finding  to  their  grief  that  the  distractions  of  this  king- 
dom daily  increase,  and  that  the  wicked  councils  and  practices 
of  a  malignant  party  among  us  (if  God  prevent  them  not),  are 
like  to  cast  thia  nation  in  blood  and  confusion,  to  testify  to  all 
the  world  how  earnestly  they  desire  to  avoid  a  civil  war  they 
have  addressed  themselves  in  an  humble  supplication  to  his 
majesty  for  the  prevention  thereof,  a  copy  of  which  their  peti* 
tion  they  hav£  thought  fit  to  send  at  this  time  to  the  national 
Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  to  the  intent  that  that 
church  and  kingdom  (whereunto  they  are  united  by  so  many 
and  so  near  bonds  and  ties,  as  well  spiritual  as  civil),  may  see 
that  the  like  mind  is  now  in  them  that  formerly  appeared  to 
be  in  that  nation ;  and  that  they  are  as  tender  of  the  effusion 
of  christian  blood  on  the  one  side,  as  they  are  zealous  on  the 
other  side  of  a  due  reformation  both  in  church  and  state.  In 
which  work,  whilst  they  were  labouring,  they  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  plots  and  practices  of  a  malignant  party  of 
papists  and  ill-affected  persons,  especially  of  the  corrupt  and 
dissolute  clergy,  by  the  incitement  and  instigation  of  bishops 
and  others,  whose  avarice  and  ambition  being  not  able  to  bear 
the  reformation  endeavoured  by  the  parliament,  they  have 
laboured  (as  we  can  expect  little  better  fruit  from  such  trees) 
to  kindle  a  flame  and  raise  a  combustion  within  the  bowels  of  this 
kingdom ;  which,  if  by  our  humble  supplication  to  his  majesty 
it  may  be  prevented,  and  that,  accordmg  to  our  earnest  desire 
therein,  all  force  and  war-like  preparations  being  laid  aside, 
we  may  return  to  a  peaceable  parliamentary  proceeding,  we  do 
not  doubt  but  that  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  our 
endeavours,  we  shall  settle  the  matters  both  in  church  and 
state  to  the  increase  of  his  majesty^s  honour  and  state,  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom,  and  especially  to  the 
glory  of  God,  by  the  advancement  of  the  true  religion,  and 
soch  a  reformation  of  the  church  as  shall  be  most  agreeable 
to  God's  word.      Out  of  all  which  there  will  also  most  un- 
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had  been  as  yet  unable  to  put  down  an  inveterate  superstilioDi 
and  relic  of  episcopacy^  among  a  number  of  the  ministers,  of 
kneeling  in  the  pulpits,  and  concluding  their  prayers  and  the 
Psalms  with  the  doxology,  or  glory  to  the  holy  Trinity.  This 
was  so  heinous  an  offence  to  the  covenanting  ministers,  that  thej 
formed  the  resolution  of  making  ^^  a  negative  separation"  from 
the  episcopalian  clergy,  all  of  whom  observed  these  customs. 
Baillie  remarks,  that  these  novations,  as  he  calls  them,  created 
great  exasperation  among  the  brethren  of  the  presbyteriau 
interest,  and,  he  adds,  that  Mr.  Gabriel  Maxwell,  and  some 
others,  ''  did  write  in  five  sheets  of  paper  a  full  treatise,  in  a 
very  bitter  and  arrogant  strain,  against  the  three  nocent  cere- 
monies, Pater  NosteVy  Gloria  Patri,  and  kneeling  in  the  pul- 
pit ;  proving  by  a  great  rabble  of  arguments,  both  particular 
and  general,  which  go  far  beyond  these  three  particulars  ques- 
tioned, the  unlawfulness  of  our  church  practices.  Of  this 
treatise  the  fame  spreads  that  our  brethren  were  confident  to 
carry,  by  disputation,  in  the  face  of  any  Assembly,  the  truth 
of  any  of  their  tenets,  and  if  they  were  oppressed  by  wrong 
determinations,  their  willingness  to  suffer  all  extremities  of  per- 
secution ^"  But  this  "  flame^^  was  allowed  to  drop,  "the 
generality  [of  the  commission]  fearing  lest  our  haste  in  that 
matter,  after  a  mutual  reformation  was  set  on  foot  with  the 
English,  might  give  offence  to  that  nation ;  they  condemned  the 
others  as  bordering  upon  Brownism^  "  However,  in  a  short 
time  thereafler,  the  greatest  sticklers  for  those  forms  got  the 
better  of  their  prejudices,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  their  insist- 
ing on  the  practice  of  them^.  The  commission  were  also 
alarmed  by  an  account  from  the  synod  of  Aberdeen  of  the  in- 
crease of  Brownism  in  that  district,  and  which  was  spread 
with  great  assiduity  and  considerable  success  by  one  Gilbert 
Gordon.  The  presbytery  of  Hamilton  likewise  complained 
of  the  spread  of  that  sect  in  Clydesdale,  through  the  labours 
if  Alexander  Taes.  The  commission  was  now  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  division  that  their  covenant  had  com- 
menced, and  which  it  had  been  the  means  of  propagating;  yet 
so  tender  were  tliey  of  their  friends  in  England  where  Brownism 
had  made  considerable  progress,  that  they  would  make  no  at- 
tempt to  extirpate  it,  but  advised  the  synod  and  presbytery,  that 
"  those  tilings  and  persons  should  be  tenderly  handled,  for 
eschewing  offence  to  the  good  people  of  England  that  favoured 
those  ways  *.'' 

>  Letters,  ii.  69,  70.  ^  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  5Q4. 

*  Guthry's  Memoirs,  105.  *  GiiUiry's  Memoirs,  105,  106. 
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The  king's  victory  over  the  rebels  at  Edgehill,  on  the  2dd 
if  October,  occasioned  another  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
he  15th  of  November,  to  determine  on  what  conrse  to  follow, 
rhe  kingdom  was  divided ;  the  episcopalians  were  zealous  for 
he  king,  but  supine ;  the  presbjterians  were  enthusiastic  and 
nost  active  for  the  parliament ;  and  the  ministers,  who  had 
nade  it  one  of  their  blackest  charges  against  the  bishops  for 
lolding  civil  offices  in  the  state,  were  now  determined  to  enter 
nto  the  fray  with  heart  and  hand.  The  covenanters  employed 
!TeT}'  art  of  oratory,  persuasion,  and  the  terrors  of  the  unseen 
irorld,  to  induce  the  people  to  support  the  parliamentary 
Daose ;  and  the  commission  petitioned  the  coimcil  to  convene 
a  parliament,  under  whose  authority  the  war  might  be  con- 
ducted. The  council  ordered  the  declaration  of  the  Liong 
Parliament  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  ministers  to  be 
read  from  the  pulpit,  shewing  their  reasons  for  levying  war 
against  their  sovereign.  This  declaration  was  read  by  the 
miDisters  of  the  covenant ;  but  it  was  refused  to  be  read  by  the 
loyal  episcopal  clergy,  for  which  the  commission  severely 
censured  and  threatened  them  with  penalties,  which  were  never 
inflicted  because  they  were  deterred  by  their  numbers.  The 
x>uncil  at  last  yielded  to  the  clamours  of  the  covenanters,  and 
lent  instructions  to  their  commissioners  in  England  to  insist 
itrongly  with  the  king  to  call  a  parliament,  and  the  lord 
Loudon,  Johnston,  Barclay,  and  Henderson,  were  added  to  the 
lumber  of  those  already  there,  and  who  were  specially  to  wait 
m  the  king.  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  of  Warriston's,  double- 
lealing  and  treachery  were  now  palpable  even  to  the  king, 
nd  his  majesty  would  not  grant  him  a  protection  for  his  journey, 

0  he  staid  at  home.  To  implore  a  blessing  on  this  embassy, 
lie  council  and  commission  of  the  kirk  appointed  a  fast  to  be 
bserved  on  Sunday  the  26th  of  February  next  year,  and  the 
Wednesday  next  after.  "  And  about  the  same  time  our  well- 
Jfected  nobles  and  gentry,'*  that  is,  those  who  were  engaged 
D  this  unnatural  rebellion,  '^  did  contribute  about  £20,000 
terling  for  the  support  of  our  army  in  Ireland,  till  the  parlia- 
aent  of  England  should  find  leisure  to  attend  to  them.^'' 

164.3. — In  February  the  queen  arrived  at  Burlington  from 
lolland,  whither  she  had  accompanied  her  daughter,  the 
>rincess  Mary,  who  had  married  the  prince  of  Orange.  The 
arl  of  Montrose  wailed  on  her  majesty  at  York,  and  suggested 
)  her  '^  that,  although  the  king's  enemies  in  Scotland  did  not 

1  yet  profess  so  much,  yet  they  certainly  intended  to  march  an 

^  Stevouson's  Chnrcb  nid  State,  505. 
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the  lets  and  impediments  of  that  work  of  reformatioa  in 
England,  and  for  securing  our  own  reformation  and  peace  it 
home." 

To  which  it  was  answered, — ^^  The  commissioners  dedan 
they  will  concur  with  the  General  Assembly  in  supplicating 
of  his  majesty  for  removal  of  episcopacy,  for  establishing  die 
unity  of  religion  and  uniformity  of  church  government,  and 
for  tbe  meeting  of  divines ;  and  in  general  they  will  be  assist- 
ing to  his  majesty  with  the  desire  of  the  petition  of  the 
General  Assembly." 

The  convention  of  estates  sat  down  on  the  22d  of  June,  and 
as  the  royal  authority  was  merely  nominal,  the  king  was  ad- 
vised to  authorise  the  convention,  which  he  had  not  the  power 
to  prevent  The  earl  of  Lanark,  therefore,  presented  the  kinifi 
letter  permitting  the  estates  to  meet,  consult,  and  conclude  upon 
the  best  way  of  supplying  the  Scots  army  in  Ireland,  obtain- 
ing payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  them  by  the  English  paxtii- 
ment,  and  preventing  groundless  jealousies  of  his  majes^, 
providing  that  nothing  might  be  done  by  them  tending  to  laiee 
arms  for  the  English,  or  contradict  any  of  the  foregoing 
particulars. 

On  the  same  day  the  commission  of  the  Assembly  also  met; 
for  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  advice  of  the  roling 
ministers.  Their  remonstrance  was  well  received,  and  they  were 
instructed  to  frame  and  present  another  which  should  embody 
their  reasons  and  advice  for  uniting  with  the  parliament  in 
opposition  to  the  king.  This  was  drawn  up  by  sir  Archibald 
Jbhnston,  their  clerk,  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of 
it : — 1st,  they  apprehend  the  war  is  for  religion ;  2,  the  pro- 
testant  faith  was  in  danger ;  3,  gratitude  for  former  assistances 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation  reauired  a  suitable  return ;  4, 
because  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  being  em- 
barked in  one  bottom,  if  one  be  ruined  the  other  cannot  sub- 
sist; 5,  the  prospect  of  an  uniformity  between  the  two  kingdoms 
in  discipline  and  worship  will  strengthen  the  protestant  in- 
terest at  home  and  abroad  ;  6,  the  present  parliament  had  been 
friendly  to  the  Scots,  and  might  be  so  again  ;  and  7,  though 
the  king  had  so  lately  established  religion  among  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  desires,  yet  they  could  not  confide  in  his  royal 
declarations,  having  so  often  found  his  actions  and  promises 
contradict  one  another  ^ 

This  was  just  what  the  dictator  and  his  associates  wanted ; 
and,  of  course,  they  highly  approved  of  the  godly  zeal  of  the 

^  Sterenson's  Church  and  State»  p.  505, 
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■imisteis,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  unanimously  passed  the  con- 
Ttntion  for  such  a  refreshing  stimulus  to  their  following  out 
'*  God^s  cause  in  hand.**  The  convention  only  wanted  a  decent 
pretext  for  passing  a  resolution  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their 
rdipous  opinions,  but  which  had  been  long  before  determined 
ooby  Argyle  and  his  party.  Yet  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  were  loyal,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  the  long,  not 
only  from  natural  duty,  but  also  because  he  had  made  such  great 
concessions,  and  in  all  his  letters  and  declarations  he  had 
piomised  solemnly  never  to  alter  or  reverse  them.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  some  of  the 
igitadng  ministers  were  instructed  to  circulate  a  report,  by 
way  of  a  feeler,  that  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
ndested  by  a  species  of  free-booters,  called  Moss-troopers. 
On  this  report  the  convention  authorised  the  raising  of  three 
tiDops  of  horse  to  subdue  them.  Sir  John  Brown  was  ap- 
pobted  to  the  command ;  but  the  royalists  easily  detected  the 
leal  object  of  the  convention,  and  sir  John  himself  foimd  there 
was  no  enemy  to  encounter,  and  therefore  traversed  the  country 
to  keep  the  royalists  in  awe.  The  convention  looked  also  to 
the  sinews  of  war,  and  laid  a  land  tax  on  each  coimty  accord- 
ing to  the  valued  rental,  which  was  felt  to  be  so  heavy,  that 
tkey  were  obliged  afterwards  to  mitigate  the  terms ;  and  they 
ilso  ratified  the  gift  of  the  tithes  to  the  earl  of  Loudon.  On 
the  2d  of  August  the  convention  appointed  a  committee  of 
the  estates,  with  authority  "  to  do  whatever  the  exigencies 
if  the  times  might  require,  either  as  to  raising  men  or 
noney." 

CoMMissiOMEBS  from  the  Long  Parliament  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  to  attend  on  the  convention  and  Assembly, 
imong  whom  was  Mr.  Nye,  an  Independent,  and  a  preacher, 
rheir  object  was  to  mature  that  unif6rmity  of  doctrine  and 
liscipline  for  which  the  covenanters  had  revolted  alike  from 
heir  spiritual  and  civil  governors.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
in  impossibility  to  establish  any  uniformity  betwixt  sects  of 
och  opposite  tendency  as  presby terians  and  independents ; 
mtf  in  truth,  their  uniformity  consisted  entirely  in  political 
ixpediency,  for  both  parties  were  so  deeply  engaged  in  the 
evolt  of  the  times  that  imion  in  military  co-operation  was  the 
nly  real  object  in  view  betwixt  the  political  leaders,  however 
auch  the  ministers  might  deceive  themselves,  and  each  dream 
f  the  supremacy  of  his  own  system.  The  presbyterians  would 
ot  move  unless  the  covenant  was  made  the  basis  of  all  the 
egociations  for  the  proposed  uniformity  ?  and  Nye,  with  the 
Iher  parliamentarians,  were  obliged  to  agree  to,  and  sign  it; 
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before  ther  eonld  be  admitted  to  b?pe  fyr  hit  aaulagee  fnm 
the  covenanters.  Nve  delirered  a  comuagBicp  to  the  coofei- 
tion  for  the  meeting  of  an  Assemblr  of  dxrises  at  Weatmartv 
cm  the  1st  of  July,  to  settle  onifimnitT  in  tbedoeiniies  to  he 
estaVjlished  over  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  take  order  far  Ai 
reformation  of  the  church  of  England. 

Akgyle  and  his  associates  agreed  with  die  paiKamcatify 
commissioners  to  a  conrention  or  tieatr.  of  wliicli  the  fcDov- 
ing  is  the  substance: — 1st,  that  the  Solemn  League  be  fwon 
and  subscribed  bj  both  kingdoms ;  '^d.  that  an  aranr  of  ISgOOO 
ff^iiy  and  3000   horse,  with  a  train  of  ardlleiT,  shoald  bt 
rea<ly  t^>  march  into  England  with  all  couTenient  speed,  wdl 
annod,  and  provided  n  ith  victuals  and  pay  for  foxty  day&   8d, 
that  this  army  be  commanded  by  a  Scottish  genera],  but  nib* 
ject  to  such  regulations  as  should  be  agreed  on  betwixt  the 
two  kingdoms,  or  their  committees.     4th,  that  the  charge  be 
compiit<:d  by  the  Scots  as  if  done  for  themselves,  a  legidv 
account  thereof  to  be  delivered  to  the  English  commisBioneiif 
and  the  same  to  be  repaid  whenever  the  peace  of  the  two 
kingdoms  was  settled.     5th,  the  Scottish  army  to  be  paid  as 
if  employed  on  their  account ;   and  towards  the  defraying 
th'-reof,  to  be  paid  i::30,0<JO  monthly  by  the  English  oat  of  die 
estates  of  papists,  prelalists,  &c.,  and  in  case  the  said  noBf 
or  any  part  tliereof,  were  not  regularly  paid,  the  balance  lo 
bear  live  ]K'T  cent  interest,  all  upon  the  pablic  faith  of  the 
kingd  Mn   of  Ku^^Iand.     Gth,  that  £100,000  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, to  be  deducted  from  the  first  monthly  payments  that 
should  l>ecome  due.     7th,  that  the  Scots  pledge  their  faith 
jointly  with  the  English  for  raising  £200,000  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  in  tlie  last  article,  and  to  supply  the  Scotch  army 
in  Ireland,  to  be  repaid  In*  England.     ^,  that  no  pacification 
should  \je  made  without  the  consent  of  both  kingdoms.     9th, 
that  the  faith  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  be  given,  that  nrither 
their  entrance  to,  nor  continuance  in,  the  kingdom  of  Engfamd, 
should  be  employed  to  other  puqx>ses  than  are  expressed  in 
the  said  treaty.     lOth,  that  England  shall  assist  Scotland  in 
the  like  extremities.     And  1 1  th,  that  during  the  time  the  Scots 
arc  wi  employed,  eight  ships  of  war  should  on  the  English  ex- 
pense \yc  employed  f<)r  protecting  the  Scottish  trade  and  coasts, 
under  the  command  of  officers  named  by  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
admiral  of  the  jiarliameut  *. 

According  to  llie  appointment  of  the  last  Assembly,  that  for 

'  Stevenson's   Church    and  Sute,  570.  —  Gathrr's  M«moin.  —  SpaUfac'i 
Troubles.  ' 
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flis  year  sat  down  on  Wednesdaj,  the  2d  of  August,  and 
irhich  was  held  as  a  solemn  fast  The  king  wished  to  have 
appointed  either  the  earls  of  Glencairn  or  of  Lindsey  as  his 
commissioner,  but  both  these  noblemen  declined  to  act.  The 
king's  commission  was  therefore  sent  down  with  a  blank  for  the 
commissioner's  name,  and  Laiierk,  with  the  faithless  treachery 
of  his  familji  filled  it  up  with  the  name  of  sir  Thomas  Hope, 
die  lord  advocate,  who  had  been  the  secret  councillor  and  in- 
rtigator  of  the  covenanters  fi'om  the  commencement  of  their 
lerolt  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Assembly  to  have  elected 
Robert  Blsdr  as  their  moderator,  but  a  sudden  illness  prevented 
knn,  and  they  were  obliged  to  elevate  Henderson  to  that 
dignity.  "  This  Assembly  sat  in  the  new  church ;  some  small 
bargfas  had  no  members,  and  some  presbyteries  at  a  distance 
had  but  one :"  but  the  fact  is,  that  Uie  episcopal  clergy  stood 
aloof,  and  they  were  the  great  majority  in  the  north,  and  the 
icaicity  of  members  from  a  distance  is  easily  accounted  for. 
A  clause  in  the  commission  to  Hope,  which  gave  him  the  power 
of  proroguing  the  Assembly  sine  die,  gave  great  offence  to  the 
ministers ;  whereas  they  submitted  without  any  murmur  to  the 
mterference  and  dictation  of  the  rebel  government.  But, 
•ays  Stevenson,  ^  what  most  offended  them  was  the  uncouth 
address  of  the  king's  letter  to  his  commissioner  above  named, 
and  the  rest  convened  with  him.  The  commissioner  proffered 
satisfaction  in  both  these  respects,but  forgot  his  promises  when 
urged  to  perform  tliem ;  and  it  was  remarked  that,  though 
many  nobles  and  others  of  distinction  were  present  as  ruling 
dders,  scarce  any  of  them  attended  the  lord  commissioner, 
but  all  of  them  sat  at  the  ministers'  table,  as  well  knowing 
that  their  influence  would  be  of  most  use  there."  ^^  None  of 
the  noblemen  attended  the  commissioner ;  at  once  the  great 
commission  will  become  vile.  They  sat  at  our  table  con- 
stantly before  noon  ;  for  afternoon  they  behoved  to  keep  with 
the  states  ^" 

Here  follows  tlie  royal  letter,  which  gave  so  much  offence 
to  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  covenanting  ministers : — 
"  Charles  R. 

**  Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  The  time 
DOW  approaching  for  the  holding  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
oar  kirk  of  Scoldand,  and  we  having  appointed  sir  Thomas 
Hope,  our  advocate,  to  be  our  commissioner  there ;  we  thought 
good  to  present  him  there  with  these  our  letters,  and  to  Uke 

1  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  511. — Baillie's  Letters,  ii.  85. 
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this  occmsioii  to  mind  joa  of  the  datj  which  you  owe  to  us 
your  sovereigDy  and  to  the  peace  of  that  our  native  kingdom. 
How  far  we  hare  lately  extended  our  grace  and  favour  towards 
satisfaction  of  your  humble  desires,  there  is  not  any  amongst 
you  but  may  well  remember.  And  therefore,  in  this  conjunc* 
tion  of  our  affairs,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we  expect  from 
you  such  moderation  in  the  dutiful  proceedings  of  this  Assem- 
bly, as  may  concur  with  our  princely  inclinations  and  desirei^ 
to  preserve  the  kirk  in  that  our  kingdom  in  peace ;  having 
well  observed  that  alterations  in  point  of  religion  are  ofiea 
the  inlets  to  civil  dissentions,  and  the  hazard,  if  not  the  over- 
throw, of  both  kirk  and  kingdom.  Therefore,  if  our  great 
affection  and  special  tenderness  to  your  peace  (who  of  all  our 
dominions  are  yet  happy  therein  to  the  envy  of  others),  we 
conjure  and  require  you  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  obedience  of 
us,  his  vicegerent,  that  your  endeavours  and  consultations  tend 
only  to  preserve  peace  and  quietness  among  you.  And  so  we 
bid  vou  farewell.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Oxford,  the  22d  day 
of  July,  16431  n 

So  zealous  were  the  brethren  in  the  cause  of  presbytery, 
that  to  each  regiment  seriiug  in  the  army  in  Ireland  one  or 
more  chaplains  were  attached,  and  which  constituted  a  presbj- 
tery  in  the  camp :  from  this  presbytery  John  Scott  was  seoi 
as  commissioner  to  this  Assembly,  and  received  as  a  member. 
In  the  third  session  it  was  determined,  ^  if  professors  of  di- 
vinity in  universities  be  ministers,  that  they  may  be  chosen 
commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  either  by  the  presby- 
tery as  ministers,  or  by  the  university  as  professors  of  divinity  *." 
In  consequence  of  this  act  the  modem  practice  is,  that  each 
university  sends  up  one  of  its  own  members,  who  maybe  either 
a  minister  or  a  lay-elder.  In  the  4th  session,  August  the  5th, 
a  petition  was  received  from  the  presbyterians  in  the  north  d 
Ireland,  who,  as  usual,  complain  of  the  backsUdings  of  the 
kirk,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  sunshine  of  the  gospel,  and  they 
required  a  supply  of  at  least  fourteen  ministers,  for  **  we  want 
bread,  and  must  not  only  as  before  have  a  bit  for  our  present 
need,  but  also  seed  to  sow  the  land  ....  There  are  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  waste  congregations  on  this  nearest  coast: 
let  us  have  at  least  a  competent  number,  that  may  erect  ChrisCs 
throne  of  discipline.''  The  petition  was  favourably  received, 
but  their  own  deficiency  of  ministers  of  presby  terian  principles 
at  home  prevented  their  complying  to  the  full  extent  with  its 

1  Johnstoii's  Collection  of  Acts,  157-8.  >  Ibid.  159. 
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pimr;  for  although  the  episcopal  clergy  were  quiet,  they 
still  retained  their  churches  and  parishes  north  of  the  Tay, 
md  as  presbyterial  meetings  were  lawful  and  customary  under 
Inshops,  they  also  continued  to  meet  for  self  government,  but 
iddom  took  much  interest  in  the  General  Assemblies. 

In  the  fourth  scAsion  a  complaint  was  made  of  the  increase 
of  witches  since  the  dominance  of  the  Solemn  League ;  and  the 
A«embly  was  gravely  assured  that  in  the  county  of  Fife  alone 
no  less  than  iMriy  poor  old  women  had  been  burnt  alive  under 
suspicion  of  having  been  witches,  within  the  last  few  months !  ^ 
The  Assembly  named  a  committee  to  search  for  these  sinners, 
and  report  the  way  to  search  for  and  cure  that  sin,  and  they  dis- 
corered  that  the  causes  of  witchcraft  were  '^  foimd  to  be  these 
especially — extremity  of  grief,  malice,  passion,  and  desire  of 
lerenge,  pinching  poverty,  solicitation  of  other  witches,  and 
charms ;  for  in  such  cases  the  devil  assails  tliem,  offers  aid, 
and  much  prevails.^  The  report  having  been  made,  it  was 
enacted — "  The  Assembly  approves  the  articles  and  overtures 
aforesaid,  and  ordains  every  presbytery  to  take  to  their  furdier 
consideration  by  what  other  ways  or  means  the  sins  aforesaid 
of  witchcraft,  charming,  and  consulting  with  witches,  or 
charmers,  and  such  like  wickedness,  may  be  tried,  restrained, 
and  eondignly  censtured  and  punished,  ecclesiastically  and 
civilly — [that  is,  to  be  burnt  alive]  :  and  to  report  their  judg- 
ment therein  to  the  next  Assembly  ^Z' 

On  Monday,  the  7th  of  August,  the  commissioners  from  the 
Long  ParUament  arrived  at  Leith,and  several  of  the  covenant- 
ing noblemen  went  to  meet  and  welcome  them,  and  they  were 
brought  up  to  Edinburgh  in  a  coach.  Henderson  found  it 
necessary  to  exhort  the  brethren  '^  to  be  more  grave  than  or- 
dinary** when  these  august  strangers  should  appear ;  "  and  so 
indeed  all  was  carried  to  the  end  with  much  more  awe  and 
gravity  than  usual.  Mr.  Henderson  did  moderate  with  some 
litde  austere  severity,  as  it  was  necessary,  and  became  his  per- 
son well."  Along  with  the  civilians  were  associated  two 
ministers,  Stephen  Marshall,  a  presbyterian,  who,  it  is  said, 
was  eminently  pious  and  eloquent,  and  Philip  Nye,  an  Inde- 
pendent or  Brownist.  They  presented  their  introductory  letter, 
and  also  their  commission  from  both  houses  of  parliament, 
gi\ang  very  ample  power  to  the  commissioners  to  treat  with 
Uie  Assembly  and  assist  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  They 
also  presented  a  declaration  of  both  houses  of  parliament  to 
the  Assembly,  expressive  of  their  care  for  the  reformation  of 

»  PiUlie't  Letter*,  ii.  88.  *  Johnston's  Collection,  188,  190. 
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religion  and  the  extirpation  of  the  episcopal  order.  In  tUi 
declaration  they  request  the  Assembly  to  send  up  ^  such  t 
number  of  godly  and  learned  divines  as  in  their  wisdom  thej 

think  most  expedient  for  the  furtherance  of  this  woik 

And  that  their  endeavours  may  be  the  more  effectual,  the  tvo 
houses  do  make  this  request  to  them  with  their  authority,  ad- 
vice, and  exhortation,  so  far  as  belongs  to  them,  to  stir  up  that 
nation  to  send  some  competent  forces  in  aid  of  this  parliament 
and  kingdom  against  tl)e  many  armies  of  the  popish  andpis- 
lalical  party,  and  their  adherents,  now  in  arms  for  the  ruin  and 
destniction  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  all  the  professon 
thereof.  In  all  which  they  shall  do  that  which  shall  be  pleas- 
ing to  God,  whose  cause  it  is,  and  likewise  safe  and  aldvan- 
tageous  to  their  own  church  and  kingdom,  who  cannot  securely 
enjoy  the  great  blessings  of  religion,  peace,  and  liberty,  in  tliat 
kingdom,  if  this  church  and  kingdom^  by  the  prerailing 
violence  of  that  party,  shall  be  brought  to  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion ^" 

On  the  subject  of  this  declaration  tliere  were  many  private 
meetings  of  the  leading  Covenanters,  at  which  Baillie  says  he 
was  present.  All  were  agreed  to  give  military  assistance  to 
the  puritan  rebels,  but  they  differed  greatly  as  to  the  mode. 
One  party  was  for  sending  a  military  force  to  act  as  ^'  redden," 
[that  is,  umpires,]  and  as  friends  to  both  the  belligerents,  with- 
out joiuiug  with  either;  but  Johnston  convinced  die  "  redden" 
of  the  necessity  and  policy  of  throwing  their  whole  weight  into 
the  parliament's  scale.  The  English  commissioners  were  for 
a  civil  league ;  but  the  Covenanters  for  a  religious  covenant, 
of  which  Henderson  presented  a  drafl.  The  English  com- 
missioners were  favourable  to  Brownism  and  independency; 
against  which  the  Covenanters  were  furiously  peremptory. 
The  success  of  the  royal  arras  made  this  negotiation  shorter 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  parliamentary  com- 
missioners clearly  saw  that  no  assistance  would  be  derived 
from  the  covenanters  without  taking  their  covenant ;  and  the 
latter  were  encouraged  to  rise  in  Uieir  demands,  by  holding 
the  balance  in  their  hands  betwixt  the  parliament  and  the 
king.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  but  sir  Henry  Vane  and  the 
other  commissioners  outwitted  the  Covenanters  at  their  own 
game,  and  only  agreed  to  the  covenant  under  the  obligation,  to 
be  inserted  in  it,  "  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  best  reformed  churches,"  which  lefl  a  door  open 
for  either  independency,  or  any  other  form  which  might  be 

^  Johnston's  CoUection,  167. 
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dMmght  most  agreeable  to  that  word.     After  a  long  and  able 
qwedii  Henderson  asked  the  opinions  of  several  of  the  mem- 
beiSy  and  Mr.  Guthiy,  of  Stirling,  among  others.    The  Assem- 
Uj  generally  referred  the  question  to  the  judgment  of  the  mo- 
denlor  and  his  assessors ;  but  Mr.  Guthry  rose  and  said, ''  that 
he  observed  the  assembly  of  divines  in  their  letter,  and  the 
:      parliament  in  their  declaration,  were  both  clear  and  particular 
!      coDceming  the  prwaiive  part,  viz.  that  they  would  extirpate 
\      episcopacy  root  and  branch ;  but  as  to  the  pontive  part,  what 
\      Ibey  meant  to  bring  in,  they  huddled  it  up  in  many  ambiguous 
[      general  terms,  so  that  whether  it  would  be  presbytery,  or  in- 
f      dependency,  or  any  thing  else,  nobody  knew,  and  no  man 
[      coald  pronounce  infallibly  concerning  it :  therefore,  that  so 
[      loDg  as  they  stood  there  and  would  come  no  further,  he  saw 
not  how  this  church,  which  holdeth  presbyterian  government 
to  be /Mrit  dwim^  could  take  them  by  the  hand."   Whereupon 
be  wished ''that,  before  there  were  any  further  proceeding, 
the  Assembly  would  be  pleased  to  deal  with  the  English  com- 
missioners present,  to  aesire  the  parliament  and  divines  as- 
lembled  at  Westminster  to  explain  themselves,  and  to  be  as  ex- 
press concerning  that  which  they  resolved  to  introduce,  as  they 
had  been  in  that  which  was  to  be  removed.*' 

This  sensible  motion  fell  to  the  ground  for  want  of  being 
seconded,  although  the  moderator  was  struck  with  it,  and  paused 
a  sufficient  time  to  allow  it ;  but  he  and  his  assessors  had  the 
entire  management  of  the  negotiation  in  their  own  hands ; ''  and 
Mr.  Guthry's  reward  for  what  he  had  spoken  was,  that  all  the 
zealots  cried  him  down  as  a  rotten  malignant,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  cause;  conceiving,  that  his  pleading  for  presbyterian 
government  flowed  not  from  any  love  to  it,  but  to  bafHe  the 
work.**  It  was  finally  agreed,  that  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  as  now  adjusted,  should  be  sworn  and  subscribed 
throughout  both  nations  ^ 

Neal  says,  "  sir  Henry  Vane  put  the  word  league  into  the 
title,  as  thinking  that  might  be  broken  sooner  than  a  covenant ; 
and,  in  the  first  article,  he  inserted  that  general  phrase  of  re- 
forming *  according  to  the  word  of  God,'  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish thought  themselves  secure  from  the  inroads  of  presbytery ; 
but  the  Scots  relied  upon  the  next  words,  *  and  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  best  reformed  churches,'  in  which,  they  were 
confident,  their  discipline  must  be  included.  When  Mr.  Col- 
man  read  the  covenant  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  order  to 
their  subscribing  it,  he  declared  that  by  prelacy  all  sorts  of 

1  GuUiry's  Memoirs,  117—119. 
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episcopacy  was  not  intended,  but  only  that  form  therein  de- 
scribed. Thus  the  wise  men  on  both  sides  endeavoured  to  out- 
tait  each  other  in  wording  the  articles ;  and,  with  these  slig^ 
amendments,  the  covenant  passed  the  Assembly  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  by  an  order,  dated  2l8t  September, 
was  printed  and  published  ^" 

On  subscription  of  this  league,  the  Covenanters  agreed  to 
assist  the  parliament  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  as  they  pre- 
tended to  discover  that  the  misunderstanding  betwixt  the  king 
and  the  parliament  was  for  the  reformation  of  religion,  that  is, 
the  extirpation  of  the  church.  '^  This  being  concluded  upon 
(without  advice,  consent,  or  knowledge  of  the  king)  by  the 
council,  estates,  and  assembly  aforesaid,  or  at  least  by  a  com- 
mittee from  the  said  General  Assembly  appointed  to  that  effect, 
this  covenant  was  made  up,  and  first  approven  by  the  General 
Assembly  by  an  imprinted  act,  dated  the  14th  August ;  next, 
the  same  was  approven  by  another  imprinted  act  by  the  con- 
vention of  estates,  dated  the  17th  August  ^.^ 

**  Though,"  says  Mr.  Skinner,  **  these  Covenanters  plead  the 
*  example  of  God's  people  in  other  nations,'  it  is  well  known 
that  the  example  is  not  peculiar  to  such  as  they  affect  to  call 
'  God's  people ;'  for  the  *  holy  league^  in  France,  which  was 
first  projected  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  plotter  on  the 
popish  side  fiilly  as  zealous  as  Mr.  Henderson  on  the  puritan, 
had  the  same  pretext  of  religion,  and  held  forth  the  same  en- 
snaring profession,  of  ^  rendering  due  obedience  to  the  king  in 
maintaining  the  exercise  of  the  true  religion.'  A  like  imita- 
tion of  the  Romish  pattern  is  but  too  observable  in  the  fourlh 
article  about  the  discovery  of  malignants ;  which  seems  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  setting  up  a  court  of  inquisition  in 
every  comer,  perhaps  in  every  family,  of  the  kingdom,  and 
obliging  the  son,  if  he  shall  think  his  father  a  malignant,  to  in- 
form against  him,  and  prosecute  him  to  death.  In  short,  it  is 
easy  to  see  upon  the  very  face  of  this  studied  composition  of 
hypocrisy  and  impudence,  that,  under  the  mask  of  refi>rmation, 
the  main  design  of  it  was  aimed  against  the  king;  whom,  with 
all  their  pretended  loyalty  of  heart  and  fallacious  engagements 
of  defence,  they  could  not  but,  in  conformity  to  their  expres- 
sions, look  upon  as  one  of '  the  enemies  of  God,'  being  then  in 
open  war  against  ^  the  professors  of  the  true  religion,'  who  were 
thus  solemnly  leaguing  and  covenanting  together.  Yet,  such 
as  it  was,  it  passed  without  hesitation  in  the  Assembly ;  and 
was,  the  same  day,  joyfully  received  and  ratified  by  the  con- 

^  Neal't  Poritans,  ti.  218.  *  Spalding's  Troobkt,  Si  144. 
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TODtioD  of  the  estates,  which  had  met  at  the  king's  summons : 
OD  which  Bishop  Bnmet,  in  his  Memoirs,  remarks,  that  *  wise 
obserren  wondered  to  see  a  matter  of  that  importance  carried 
thnmgh  upon  so  little  deliberation  and  debate.  It  was  thought 
itiange  to  see  all  their  consciences  of  such  a  size,  and  to  agree 
10  exactly  as  the  several  wheels  of  a  clock,  which  made  it  be 
nspected  that  there  was  some  first  mover  that  directed  all 
these  other  motions.  This,  hy  the  one  party,  was  imputed  to 
God's  extraordinary  providence ;  but  by  others  to  the  power 
and  policy  of  the  leaders,  and  to  the  fear  and  simplicity  of  the 
xestV" 

As  the  covenant,  which  was  now  produced  and  signed,  is  a 
fitde  different  from  that  originally  subscribed  in  1638, 1  insert 
it  here  verbatim  as  it  stands  in  me  Confessiou  of  Faith : — 

"  THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT, 


laoddefeofleof  idJff^»tliehoiioiirandhi|miaewof  U^  and 

te  pMoe  md  Mfetj  of  Che  three  kingdoms  of  Sootiand,  EngJand,  and  Ireland ; 
igreed  upon  bj  eommiaakmen  from  the  parliament  and  anembly  of  divines  in 
■^ '  "  .        -  IGcneral/ 


,  witti  commissionnni  of  the  conTentioii  of  estates  and  General  Assem- 
htfbk  Scotland.  Approred  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
md  by  botii  Houses  of  Ftoliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines  in  England,  and 
taken  and  sobscribed  by  them,  anno  1643 }  and  thereafter,  by  the  said  antho- 
lity,  tdken  and  sabscribed  by  all  ranks  in  Scotland  and  England  the  same  yesr, 
and  ratified  by  act  of  ^  parliament  of  Scotland,  anno  1644  :  And  again  re- 
newed in  Scotland,  witli  an  acknowledgment  of  sins  and  engagement  to  duties, 
anno  1648,  and  by  parliament  1649 ;  and  taken  and  subscribed  by  King 
Charles  II.  at  Spey,  June  23, 1650 ;  and  at  Scoon,  January  1,  1651. 

^We,  Noblemen,  Barons,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Citizens, 
Bnrgesses,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  Commons  of  all  sorts, 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  by  the 
providence  of  God  living  under  one  king,  and  being  of  one  re- 
fonned  religion,  having  before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jisro  Chbist,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king^s  majesty 
and  his  posterity,  and  the  true  public  liberty,  safety,  and  peace 
of  the  kingdoms,  wherein  every  one's  private  condition  is  in- 
cluded:  ^d  calling  to  mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody  plots, 
conspiracies,  attempts,  and  practices  of  the  enemies  of  God, 
against  the  true  religion  and  professors  thereof  in  all  places, 
ttpecially  in  these  three  kingdoms,  ever  since  the  reformation 
of  religion;  and  how  much  their  rage,  power,  and  presumption 
are  of  late,  and  at  this  time,  increased  and  exercised,  whereof 

>  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of  Scotland,  u.  371,  372. 
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the  lets  and  impediments  of  that  work  of  refonnation  in 
England,  and  for  securing  our  own  reformation  and  peace  at 
home.'* 

To  which  it  was  answered, — ^^  The  commissioners  declaie 
they  will  concur  with  the  General  Assembly  in  supplicating 
of  his  majesty  for  removal  of  episcopacy,  for  establishing  the 
unity  of  religion  and  uniformity  of  church  government,  and 
for  the  meeting  of  divines ;  and  in  general  they  will  be  asrist- 
ing  to  his  majesty  with  the  desire  of  the  petition  of  the 
General  Assembly." 

The  convention  of  estates  sat  down  on  the  22d  of  June,  and 
as  the  royal  authority  was  merely  nominal,  the  king  was  ad- 
vised to  authorise  the  convention,  which  he  had  not  the  power 
to  prevent  The  earl  of  Lanark,  therefore,  presented  the  king^i 
letter  permitting  the  estates  to  meet,  consult,  and  conclude  upon 
the  best  way  of  supplying  the  Scots  army  in  Ireland,  obtain- 
ing payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  them  by  the  English  pailii- 
ment,  and  preventing  groundless  jealousies  of  his  majestf, 
providing  that  nothing  might  be  done  by  them  tending  to  raise 
arms  for  the  English,  or  contradict  any  of  the  forgoing 
particulars. 

On  the  same  day  the  commission  of  the  Assembly  also  m^; 
for  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  advice  of  the  ruling 
ministers.  Their  remonstrance  was  well  received,  and  they  were 
instructed  to  frame  and  present  another  which  should  embody 
their  reasons  and  advice  for  uniting  with  the  parliament  in 
opposition  to  the  king.     This  was  drawn  up  by  sir  Archibald 
Jbhnston,  their  clerk,  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of 
it: — 1st,  they  apprehend  the  war  is  for  religion;  2,  the  pro- 
testant  faith  was  in  danger ;  3,  gratitude  for  former  assistances 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation  required  a  suitable  return ;  4, 
because  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  being  em- 
barked in  one  bottom,  if  one  be  ruined  the  other  cannot  sub- 
sist ;  5,  the  prospect  of  an  uniformity  between  the  two  kingdoms 
in  discipline  and  worship  will  strengthen  the  protestant  in- 
terest at  home  and  abroad  ;  6,  the  present  parliament  had  been 
friendly  to  the  Scots,  and  might  be  so  again  ;  and  7,  though 
the  king  had  so  lately  established  religion  among  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  desires,  yet  they  could  not  confide  in  his  royal 
declarations,  having  so  often  found  his  actions  and  promises 
contradict  one  anoUier^ 

This  was  just  what  the  dictator  and  his  associates  wanted ; 
and,  of  course,  they  highly  approved  of  the  godly  zeal  of  the 

*  Steyenson's  Church  and  Statey  p.  505. 
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ministeis,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  unanimously  passed  the  con- 
TVDtion  for  such  a  refreshing  stunulus  to  their  following  out 
**  6od*s  cause  in  hand.^  The  convention  oulj  wanted  a  decent 
pretext  for  passing  a  resolution  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their 
religious  opinions,  but  which  had  been  long  before  determined 
OD  by  Argyle  and  his  party.  Yet  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  were  loyal,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  the  king,  not 
only  firom  natural  duty,  but  also  because  he  had  made  such  great 
concessions,  and  in  all  his  letters  and  declarations  he  had 
promised  solenmly  never  to  alter  or  reverse  them.  It  was 
necessaiy,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  some  of  the 
agitating  ministers  were  instructed  to  circulate  a  report,  by 
way  of  a  feeler,  that  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
mdested  by  a  species  of  firee-booters,  called  Moss-troopers. 
Od  this  report  the  convention  authorised  the  raising  of  three 
troops  of  horse  to  subdue  them.  Sir  John  Brown  was  ap- 
pcmited  to  the  command ;  but  the  royalists  easily  detected  the 
real  object  of  the  convention,  and  sir  John  himself  found  there 
was  no  enemy  to  encounter,  and  therefore  traversed  the  country 
to  keep  the  royalists  in  awe.  The  convention  looked  also  to 
the  sinews  of  war,  and  laid  a  land  tax  on  each  county  accord- 
ing to  the  valued  rental,  which  was  felt  to  be  so  hea\7,  that 
they  were  obliged  afterwards  to  mitigate  the  terms ;  and  they 
ilso  ratified  the  gift  of  the  tithes  to  the  earl  of  Loudon.  On 
the  2d  of  August  the  convention  appointed  a  committee  of 
the  estates,  with  authority  ^^  to  do  whatever  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  might  require,  either  as  to  raising  men  or 
money." 

CoMMissiONEBS  from  the  Long  Parliament  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  to  attend  on  the  convention  and  Assembly, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Nye,  an  Independent,  and  a  preacher. 
Their  object  was  to  mature  that  uniformity  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  for  which  the  covenanters  had  revolted  alike  from 
their  spiritual  and  civil  governors.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
an  impossibility  to  establish  any  imiformity  betwixt  sects  of 
such  opposite  tendency  as  presby terians  and  independents ; 
but,  in  truth,  their  uniformity  consisted  entirely  in  political 
expediency,  for  both  parties  were  so  deeply  engaged  in  the 
revolt  of  the  times  that  union  in  military  co-operation  was  the 
only  real  object  in  view  betwixt  the  political  leaders,  however 
much  the  ministers  might  deceive  themselves,  and  each  dream 
of  the  supremacy  of  his  own  system.  The  presby  terians  would 
not  move  unless  the  covenant  was  made  the  basis  of  all  the 
negociations  for  the  proposed  uniformity  ?  and  Nye,  with  the 
other  parliamentarians,  were  obliged  to  agree  to,  and  sign  it, 
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before  they  could  be  admitted  to  hope  for  any  assistance  fion 
the  corenanters.  Nye  delivered  a  commission  to  the  conveo- 
tion  for  the  meeting  of  an  Assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster 
on  the  1st  of  July,  to  settle  uniformity  in  the  doctrines  to  be 
established  over  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  take  order  foribib 
reformation  of  the  church  of  £ngland. 

Aroyle  and  his  associates  agreed  with  the  parliamentaij 
commissioners  to  a  convention  or  treaty,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing  is  the  substance: — 1st,  that  the  Solemn  League  be  swoni 
and  subscribed  by  both  kingdoms ;  2d,  that  an  army  of  18,000 
foot,  and  3000  horse,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  should  bt 
ready  to  march  into  England  with  all  convenient  speed,  well 
armed,  and  provided  with  victuals  and  pay  for  forty  days.  8d^ 
that  this  army  be  commanded  by  a  Scottish  general,  but  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  should  be  agreed  on  bet^dxt  tbe 
two  kingdoms,  or  their  committees.  4th,  that  the  charge  be 
computed  by  the  Scots  as  if  done  for  themselves,  a  regular 
account  thereof  to  be  delivered  to  the  English  commissioners^ 
and  the  same  to  be  repaid  whenever  the  peace  of  the  two 
kingdoms  was  settled.  5lh,  the  Scottish  army  to  be  paid  as 
if  employed  on  their  account ;  and  towards  the  defraying 
thereof,  to  be  paid  dE30,000  monthly  by  the  English  out  of  the 
estates  of  papists,  prelatists,  &c.,  and  in  case  the  said  sonii 
or  any  part  thereof,  were  not  regularly  paid,  the  balance  le 
bear  five  }>er  cent  interest,  all  upon  the  public  faith  of  the 
kingdom  of  England.  6th,  that  £100,000  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, to  be  deducted  from  the  first  monthly  payments  that 
should  become  due.  7th,  that  the  Scots  pledge  their  fidlh 
jointly  with  the  English  for  raising  dC*200,000  for  tbe  purpose 
mentioned  in  the  last  article,  and  to  supply  the  Scotch  army 
in  Ireland,  to  be  repaid  by  England.  8,  that  no  pacification 
should  be  made  without  the  consent  of  both  kingdoms.  9th, 
that  the  faith  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  be  given,  that  nnther 
their  entrance  to,  nor  continuance  in,  tlie  kingdom  of  England, 
should  be  employed  to  other  purposes  than  are  expressed  in 
the  said  treaty.  10th,  that  England  shall  assist  Scotland  in 
the  like  extremities.  And  1 1  th,  that  during  the  time  the  Scots 
are  so  employed,  eight  ships  of  war  should  on  the  English  ex- 
pense be  employed  for  protecting  the  Scottish  trade  and  ooaste^ 
under  the  command  of  ofiicers  named  by  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
admiral  of  the  parliament  ^^ 

According  to  the  appointment  of  the  last  Assembly,  that  fer 

>  SteyeuBon's   Church    and  SUte,  570.— Guthry's  Memoirs.  —  Spaldfag'i 
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lis  year  sat  down  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  of  August,  and 
hich  was  held  as  a  solemn  fast.  The  king  wished  to  have 
ppcnnted  either  the  earls  of  Glencaim  or  of  Lindsej  as  his 
xnmissioner,  but  both  these  noblemen  declined  to  act  The 
iig's  commission  was  therefore  sent  down  with  a  blank  for  the 
Hmnissioner's  name,  and  Laiierk,  with  the  faithless  treachery 
'  his  family,  filled  it  up  with  the  name  of  sir  Thomas  Hope, 
le  lord  advocate,  who  had  been  the  secret  councillor  and  in- 
igator  of  the  covenanters  from  the  commencement  of  their 
rrolt  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Assembly  to  have  elected 
obert  Blair  as  their  moderator,  but  a  sudden  illness  prevented 
tm,  and  they  were  obliged  to  elevate  Henderson  to  that 
igDity.  ^  This  Assembly  sat  in  the  new  church ;  some  small 
ar^s  had  no  members,  and  some  presbyteries  at  a  distance 
ad  but  one :"  but  the  fkct  is,  that  Uie  episcopal  clergy  stood 
loof,  and  they  were  the  great  majority  in  the  north,  and  the 
nrcity  of  members  from  a  distance  is  easily  accounted  for. 
L  clause  in  the  commission  to  Hope,  which  gave  him  the  power 
f  proroguing  the  Assembly  sine  dicy  gave  great  offence  to  the 
uoisters ;  whereas  they  submitted  without  any  murmur  to  the 
iteiference  and  dictation  of  the  rebel  government  But, 
lys  Stevenson,  *^  what  most  offended  them  was  the  uncouth 
Idress  of  the  king's  letter  to  his  commissioner  above  named, 
nd  the  rest  convened  with  him.  The  commissioner  proffered 
itisfaction  in  both  these  respects, but  forgot  his  promises  when 
rged  to  perform  them ;  and  it  was  remarked  that,  though 
lany  nobles  and  others  of  distinction  were  present  as  ruling 
ders,  scarce  any  of  them  attended  the  lord  commissioner, 
Dt  all  of  them  sat  at  the  ministers'  table,  as  well  knowing 
lal  their  influence  would  be  of  most  use  there.^  **  None  of 
le  noblemen  attended  the  commissioner ;  at  once  the  great 
mranssion  will  become  vile.  They  sat  at  our  table  con- 
antly  before  noon  ;  for  afternoon  they  behoved  to  keep  with 
le  states  ^'' 

Here  follows  the  royal  letter,  which  gave  so  much  offence 
I  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  covenanting  ministers : — 
"  Charles  R. 

*  Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  The  time 
>w  approaching  for  the  holding  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
ir  kirk  of  ScoUand,  and  we  having  appointed  sir  Thomas 
[ope,  our  advocate,  to  be  our  commissioner  there ;  we  thought 
mm!  to  present  him  there  with  these  our  letters,  and  to  take 

>  Steventon's  Church  and  State,  511. — Baillie's  Letters,  ii.  85. 
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this  occasion  to  mind  you  of  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  u 
your  sovereign,  and  to  the  peace  of  that  our  native  kingdom. 
How  far  we  have  lately  extended  our  grace  and  favour  towards 
satisfaction  of  your  humble  desires,  diere  is  not  any  amongii 
you  but  may  well  remember.  And  therefore,  in  this  conjooc* 
tion  of  our  affairs,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we  expect  from 
you  such  moderation  in  the  dutiful  proceedings  of  this  Assem- 
bly, as  may  concur  with  our  princely  inclinations  and  derireii 
to  preserve  the  kirk  in  that  our  kingdom  in  peace ;  having 
well  observed  that  alterations  in  point  of  religion  are  oftea 
the  inlets  to  civil  dissentions,  and  the  hazard,  if  not  the  ove^ 
throw,  of  both  kirk  and  kingdom.  Therefore,  if  our  gieit 
affection  and  special  tenderness  to  your  peace  (who  of  all  oar 
dominions  are  yet  happy  therein  to  the  envy  of  others),  we 
conjure  and  require  you  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  obedience  of 
us,  his  vicegerent,  that  your  endeavours  and  consultations  tend 
onlj  to  preserve  peace  and  quietness  among  you.  And  so  wo 
bid  you  farewell.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Oxford,  the  22d  day 
of  July,  1643* ." 

So  zealous  were  the  brethren  in  the  cause  of  presbyteij, 
that  to  each  regiment  serving  in  the  army  in  Ireland  one  or 
more  chaplains  were  attached,  and  which  constituted  a  presby- 
tery in  the  camp :  from  this  presbytery  John  Scott  was  sent 
as  commissioner  to  this  Assembly,  and  received  as  a  member. 
In  the  third  session  it  was  determined,  ^^  if  professors  of  di- 
vinity in  universities  be  ministers,  that  they  may  be  chosen 
commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  either  by  the  presby- 
tery as  ministers,  or  by  the  university  as  professors  of  divinity  *.* 
In  consequence  of  this  act  the  modem  practice  is,  that  each 
university  sends  up  one  of  its  own  members,  who  may  be  either 
a  minister  or  a  lay-elder.  In  the  4th  session,  August  the  dth, 
a  petition  was  received  from  the  presbyterians  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  who,  as  usual,  complain  of  Uie  backslidings  of  the 
kirk,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  sunshine  of  the  gospel,  and  they 
required  a  supply  of  at  least  fourteen  ministers,  for  ^  we  want 
bread,  and  must  not  only  as  before  have  a  bit  for  our  present 
need,  but  also  seed  to  sow  the  land  ....  There  are  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  waste  congregations  on  this  nearest  coast: 
let  us  have  at  least  a  competent  number,  that  may  erect  Christ's 
throne  of  discipline."  The  petition  was  favourably  received, 
but  their  own  deficiency  of  ministers  of  presby  terian  principles 
at  home  prevented  their  complying  to  the  full  extent  with  its 

1  Johnston's  CoUection  of  AcU,  157-8.  '  Ibid.  159. 
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pnyer;  for  although  the  episcopal  clergy  were  quiet,  they 
idll  reUdned  their  churches  and  parishes  north  of  the  Tay, 
tnd  as  preshyterial  meetings  were  lawful  and  customary  under 
Uihops,  they  also  continued  to  meet  for  self  government,  but 
iddom  took  much  interest  in  the  General  Assemblies. 

In  the  fourth  session  a  complaint  was  made  of  the  increase 
of  witches  since  the  dominance  of  the  Solemn  League;  and  the 
Anembly  was  gravely  assured  that  in  the  county  of  Fife  alone 
no  less  than  ildritf  poor  old  women  had  been  burnt  alive  under 
lofpicion  of  having  been  witches,  within  the  last  few  months !  ^ 
The  Assembly  named  a  committee  to  search  for  these  sinners, 
and  report  the  way  to  search  for  and  cure  that  sin,  and  they  dis- 
coTered  that  the  causes  of  witchcraft  were  '^  found  to  be  these 
especially — extremity  of  grief,  malice,  passion,  and  desire  of 
lerenge,  pinching  poverty,  solicitation  of  other  witches,  and 
charms ;  for  in  such  cases  the  devil  assails  them,  offers  aid, 
ind  much  prevails."  The  report  having  been  made,  it  was 
enacted — ^  The  Assembly  approves  the  articles  and  overtures 
ifoiesaid,  and  ordains  every  presbytery  to  take  to  their  furdier 
consideration  by  what  otlier  ways  or  means  the  sins  aforesaid 
of  witchcraft,  charming,  and  consulting  with  witches,  or 
charmers,  and  such  like  wickedness,  may  be  tried,  restrained, 
and  candiffnly  censured  and  punished,  ecclesiastically  and 
cirilly — [that  Ls,  to  be  burnt  alive]  :  and  to  report  their  judg- 
ment therein  to  the  next  Assembly  ^/' 

On  Monday,  the  7th  of  August,  the  commissioners  from  the 
Long  Parliament  arrived  at  Leith,and  several  of  the  covenant- 
ing noblemen  went  to  meet  and  welcome  them,  and  they  were 
brought  up  to  Edinburgh  in  a  coach.  Henderson  found  it 
necessary  to  exhort  the  brethren  **  to  be  more  grave  than  or- 
dinary" when  these  august  strangers  should  appear ;  ^^  and  so 
indeed  all  was  carried  to  the  end  with  much  more  awe  and 
gravity  than  usual.  Mr.  Henderson  did  moderate  with  some 
little  austere  severity,  as  it  was  necessary,  and  became  his  per- 
son well."  Along  with  the  civilians  were  associated  two 
ministers,  Stephen  Marshall,  a  ])rcsl)yterian,  who,  it  is  said, 
was  eminently  pious  and  eloquent,  and  Philip  Nye,  an  Inde- 
pendent or  Brownist.  They  presented  their  introductory  letter, 
and  also  their  commission  from  both  houses  of  parliament, 
gi^-ing  very  ample  power  to  the  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  Assembly  and  assist  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  They 
also  presented  a  declaration  of  both  houses  of  parliament  to 
the  Assembly,  expressive  of  their  care  for  the  reformation  of 

1  3aiUie's  Letten,  ii.  88.  >  Johnston^tf  Collection,  188,  190. 
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religion  and  the  extirpation  of  the  episcopal  order.  In  thii 
declaration  they  request  the  Assembly  to  send  up  ^  such  • 
number  of  godly  and  learned  divines  as  in  their  wisdom  thej 

think  most  expedient  for  the  furtherance  of  this  work 

And  that  their  endeavours  may  be  the  more  effectual,  the  tvo 
houses  do  make  this  request  to  them  with  their  authority,  ad- 
vice, and  exhortation,  so  far  as  belongs  to  them,  to  stir  up  thit 
nation  to  send  some  competent  forces  in  aid  of  this  parUameol 
and  kingdom  against  tl)e  many  armies  of  the  popish  and  pn- 
latical  party,  and  their  adherents,  now  in  arms  for  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  all  the  pro&sson 
thereof.  In  all  which  they  shall  do  that  which  shall  be  pleat- 
ing to  God,  whose  cause  it  is,  and  likewise  safe  and  advan- 
tageous to  their  own  church  and  kingdom,  who  cannot  securely 
enjoy  the  great  blessings  of  religion,  peace,  and  liberty,  in  that 
kingdom,  if  this  church  and  kingdom,  by  the  prevailing 
violence  of  that  party,  shall  be  brought  to  ruin  and  destiuc- 
tion*." 

On  the  subject  of  this  declaration  there  were  many  private 
meetings  of  the  leading  Covenanters,  at  which  Baillie  says  he 
was  present.  All  were  agreed  to  give  military  assbtance  to 
the  puritan  rebels,  but  they  differed  greatly  as  to  the  mode. 
One  party  was  for  sending  a  military  force  to  act  as  "  redders," 
[that  is,  umpires,]  and  as  friends  to  both  the  belligerents,  with- 
out joining  with  either;  but  Johnston  convinced  Uie  ^^  redders** 
of  the  necessity  and  policy  of  throwing  their  whole  weight  into 
the  parliament's  scale.  The  English  commissioners  were  for 
a  civil  league ;  but  the  Covenanters  for  a  religious  covenant, 
of  which  Henderson  presented  a  draft.  The  English  com- 
missioners were  favourable  to  Brownism  and  independency; 
against  which  the  Covenanters  were  furiously  peremptory. 
The  success  of  the  royal  arms  made  this  negotiaticm  shorter 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  parliamentary'  com- 
missioners clearly  saw  that  no  assistance  would  be  derived 
from  the  covenanters  without  taking  their  covenant;  and  the 
latter  were  encouraged  to  rise  in  their  demands,  by  holding 
the  balance  in  their  hands  betwixt  the  parliament  and  the 
king.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  but  sir  Henry  Vane  and  the 
other  commissioners  outwitted  the  Covenanters  at  their  own 
game,  and  only  agreed  to  the  covenant  under  the  oblig^ion,  to 
be  inserted  in  it,  ^^  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  best  reformed  churches,''  which  left  a  door  open 
for  either  independency,  or  any  other  form  which  might  be 

*  Johnston's  Collection,  167. 
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thoQi^t  moBt  agreeable  to  that  word.  After  a  long  and  able 
qpeedi,  Henderson  asked  the  opinions  of  several  of  the  mem- 
ben,  and  Mr.  Guthiy,  of  Stirling,  among  otliers.  The  Assem- 
blj  generally  referred  the  question  to  the  judgment  of  the  mo- 
derator and  his  assessors;  but  Mr.  Guthry  rose  and  said, "  that 
he  obsenred  the  assembly  of  divines  in  their  letter,  and  the 
parliament  in  their  declaration,  were  both  clear  and  particular 
coDceming  the  privative  part,  viz.  that  they  would  extirpate 
episcopacy  root  and  branch ;  but  as  to  the  positive  part,  what 
mey  meant  to  bring  in,  they  huddled  it  up  in  many  ambiguous 
general  terms,  so  Uiat  whether  it  would  be  presbytery,  or  in- 
dependency, or  any  thing  else,  nobody  knew,  and  no  man 
coold  pronounce  infallibly  conceniing  it :  therefore,  that  so 
long  as  they  stood  there  and  would  come  no  further,  he  saw 
not  how  this  church,  which  holdeth  presbyterian  government 
to  be  juris  dMmy  could  take  them  by  the  hand.*^  Whereupon 
he  wished  "  that,  before  there  were  any  further  proceeding, 
the  Assembly  would  be  pleased  to  deal  with  the  English  com- 
missioners present,  to  desire  the  parliament  and  divines  as- 
lembled  at  Westminster  to  explain  themselves,  and  to  be  as  ex- 
press concerning  that  which  they  resolved  to  introduce,  as  they 
had  been  in  that  which  was  to  be  removed." 

This  sensible  motion  fell  to  the  ground  for  want  of  being 
seconded,  although  the  moderator  was  struck  with  it,  and  paused 
a  sufficient  time  to  allow  it ;  but  he  and  his  assessors  had  the 
entire  management  of  the  negotiation  in  their  own  hands;  ^'  and 
Mr.  Guthry's  reward  for  what  he  had  spoken  was,  that  all  ihe 
zealots  cried  him  down  as  a  rotten  malignant,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  cause;  conceiving,  that  his  pleading  for  presbyterian 
government  flowed  not  from  any  love  to  it,  but  to  baffle  the 
work.^  It  was  finally  agreed,  that  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  as  now  adjusted,  should  be  sworn  and  subscribed 
throughout  both  nations  ^ 

Neal  says,  "  sir  Henry  Vane  put  the  word  league  into  the 
title,  as  thinking  that  might  be  broken  sooner  than  a  covenant; 
and,  in  the  first  article,  he  inserted  that  general  phrase  of  re- 
forming *  according  to  the  word  of  God,'  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish thought  themselves  secure  from  the  inroads  of  presbytery ; 
but  the  Scots  relied  upon  the  next  words,  ^  and  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  best  reformed  chiurches,'  in  which,  they  were 
confident,  their  discipline  must  be  included.  When  Mr.  Col- 
man  read  the  covenant  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  order  to 
their  subscribing  it,  he  declared  that  by  prelacy  all  sorts  of 

1  Gutfary's  Memoirs,  117—119. 
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episcopacy  was  not  intended,  but  only  that  form  therein  de- 
scribed. Thus  the  wise  men  on  both  sides  endeavoured  to  out- 
wit each  other  in  wording  the  articles ;  and,  with  these  slight 
amendments,  the  covenant  passed  the  Assembly  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  by  an  order,  dated  2l8t  September, 
was  printed  and  published^.'* 

On  subscription  of  this  league,  the  Covenanters  agreed  to 
assist  the  parliament  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  as  they  pre- 
tended to  discover  that  the  misunderstanding  betwixt  the  king 
and  the  parliament  was  for  the  reformation  of  religion,  that  is, 
the  extirpation  of  the  church.  *^  This  being  concluded  upcm 
(without  advice,  consent,  or  knowledge  of  the  king)  by  the 
council,  estates,  and  assembly  aforesaid,  or  at  least  by  a  com- 
mittee from  the  said  General  Assembly  appointed  to  that  effect, 
this  covenant  was  made  up,  and  first  approven  by  the  General 
Assembly  by  an  imprinted  act,  dated  the  14th  August ;  next, 
the  same  was  approven  by  another  imprinted  act  by  the  con- 
vention of  estates,  dated  the  17th  August^." 

^^  Though,**  says  Mr.  Skinner,  **  these  Covenanters  plead  the 
*  example  of  God's  people  in  other  nations,*  it  is  well  known 
that  the  example  is  not  peculiar  to  such  as  they  affect  to  call 
'  God*s  people  ;*  for  the  ^  holy  league,^  in  France,  which  was 
first  projected  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  plotter  on  the 

Eopish  side  fiilly  as  zealous  as  Mr.  Henderson  on  the  puritan, 
ad  the  same  pretext  of  religion,  and  held  forth  the  same  en- 
snaring profession,  of  *  rendering  due  obedience  to  the  king  in 
maintaining  the  exercise  of  the  true  religion.'  A  like  imita- 
tion of  the  Romish  pattern  is  but  too  observable  in  the  fourth 
article  about  the  discovery  of  malignants ;  which  seems  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  setting  up  a  court  of  inquisition  in 
every  comer,  perhaps  in  every  family,  of  the  kingdom,  and 
obliging  the  son,  if  he  shall  think  his  father  a  malignant,  to  in- 
form against  him,  and  prosecute  him  to  death.  In  short,  it  is 
easy  to  see  upon  the  very  face  of  this  studied  composition  of 
hypocrisy  and  impudence,  that,  under  the  mask  of  reformation, 
the  main  design  of  it  was  aimed  against  the  king;  whom,  with 
all  their  pretended  loyalty  of  heart  and  fallacious  engagements 
of  defence,  they  could  not  but,  in  conformity  to  their  expres- 
sions, look  upon  as  one  of  ^  the  enemies  of  God,*  being  then  in 
open  war  against  *  the  professors  of  the  true  religion,'  who  were 
thus  solemnly  leaguing  and  covenanting  together.  Yet,  such 
as  it  was,  it  passed  without  hesitation  in  the  Assembly ;  and 
was,  the  same  day,  joyfully  received  and  ratified  by  the  con- 

^  Neal's  Paritans,  ii.  218.  *  Spalding's  TVonbka^  il.  144. 
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nsD&m  of  the  estates,  which  had  met  at  the  kingf  s  summons : 
on  which  Bishop  Bamet,  in  his  Memoirs,  remarks,  that  *  wise 
obserren  wondered  to  see  a  matter  of  that  importance  carried 
tkroagh  npon  so  little  deliberation  and  debate.  It  was  thought 
itrange  to  see  all  their  consciences  of  such  a  size,  and  to  agree 
M)  exactly  as  the  several  wheels  of  a  clock,  which  made  it  be 
suspected  that  there  was  some  first  mover  that  directed  all 
these  other  motions.  This,  by  the  one  party,  was  imputed  to 
God's  extraordinary  providence  ;  but  by  others  to  the  power 
and  policy  of  the  leaders,  and  to  the  fear  and  simplicity  of  the 
lestV 

As  the  covenant,  which  was  now  produced  and  signed,  is  a 
little  different  from  that  originally  subscribed  in  1638, 1  insert 
it  beie  verbatim  as  it  stands  in  the  Confession  of  Faith : — 

"  THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT, 

VOB 


I  and  deloMe  of  idigion,  tlie  hcmow  Slid  happiness  of  tlie  Idsg,  ai^ 
tke  psaoe  and  aafistj  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland ; 
^;reed  npaa  bj  oommisaioners  from  the  parUament  and  assembly  of  divines  in 
ffngjand,  with  eommisskmen  of  the  oonvention  of  estates  and  General  Assem- 
bly in  SooUand.  Approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
■Ml  by  botii  Hooaes  of  Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines  in  England,  and 
taken  and  sobacribed  by  them,  anno  1643 ;  and  thereafter,  by  the  said  antho- 
lity,  taken  and  snbacribed  by  iJl  ranks  in  Scotland  and  England  the  same  year, 
and  ratified  by  act  of  |he  parliament  of  Scotland,  anno  1644  :  And  again  re- 
newed in  Scotland,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  sins  and  engagement  to  daties, 
anno  1648,  and  by  parliament  1649 ;  and  taken  and  subscribed  by  King 
Charles  II.  at  Spey,  June  23, 1650 ;  and  at  Scoon,  January  1,  1651. 

^WBj  Noblemen,  Barons,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Citizens, 
Burgesses,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  Commons  of  all  sorts, 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  by  the 
providence  of  God  living  under  one  king,  and  being  of  one  re- 
fcnoed  religion,  having  before  our  eyes  Uie  glory  of  God,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jssus  Chbist,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king's  majesty 
and  his  posterity,  and  the  true  public  liberty,  safety,  and  peace 
of  the  longdoms,  wherein  every  one's  private  condition  is  in- 
doded :  ^d  calling  to  mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody  plots, 
e(»spiracies,  attempts,  and  practices  of  the  enemies  of  God, 
against  the  true  religion  and  professors  thereof  in  all  places, 
especially  in  these  three  kingdoms,  ever  since  the  reformation 
of  religion;  and  how  much  their  rage,  power,  and  presumption 
ue  of  late,  and  at  this  time,  increased  and  exercised,  whereof 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of  Scotland,  u.  371,  372. 
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the  deplorable  state  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the 
distressed  estate  of  tlie  church  and  kingdom  of  England,  and 
the  dangerous  estate  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
are  present  and  public  testimonies,  we  have  now  at  last,  (after 
other  means  of  supplication,  remonstrance,  protestation,  and 
sufferings,)  for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  and  our  religion 
from  utter  ruin  and  destruction,  according  to  the  commendable 
practice  of  these  kingdoms  in  former  times,  and  the  example  of 
God's  people  in  other  nations,  after  mature  deliberation,  t0* 
solved  and  determined  to  enter  into  a  mutual  and  Solenm 
League  and  Covenant,  wherein  we  all  subscribe,  and  each  one 
of  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most  HiOH 
God,  do  swear, 

"  I. — That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly,  throngh 
the  grace  of  God,  endeavour,  in  our  several  places  and  caU- 
ings,  the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  church 
of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government, 
against  our  common  enemies ;  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches ;  and  shall  endea- 
vour to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to 
the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession 
of  faith,  form  of  church-government,  directory  for  worship  and 
catecliisiug ;  that  we,  and  our  posterity  after  us,  may,  as  bre- 
thren, live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  us. 

"  II. — That  we  shall  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, endeavour  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy,  (that  is, 
church-government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors 
and  commissaries,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy,) 
superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall 
be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of 
godliness ;  lest  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be 
in  danger  to  receive  of  their  plagues,  and  that  the  Lord  may  be 
ONE,  and  his  name  one,  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

"  III. — We  shall,  with  the  same  sincerity,  reality,  and  con- 
stancy, in  our  several  vocations,  endeavour,  with  our  estates 
and  lives,  mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
parliaments,  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms;  and  to  pre- 
serve and  defend  the  king's  majesty's  person  and  authority,  in 
the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdoms ;  that  the  world  may  bear  witness  with  our 
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icieiices  of  our  loyalty,  and  that  we  have  no  thoughts  or 
Dtions  to  dinuDish  his  Hiajesty's  just  power  and  greatness. 
IV.— We  shall  also,  with  sdl  faithfulness,  endeaTOor  the 
tOTeiy  of  all  such  as  have  been  or  shall  be  incendiaries, 
ignants,  or  evil  instruments,  by  hindering  the  reformation 
rdigion,  dividing  the  king  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the 
gdoms  from  another,  or  making  any  faction  or  parties 
ongst  the  people,  contrary  to  this  League  and  Covenant ; 
t  they  may  be  brought  to  public  trial,  and  receive  condign 
nshment,  as  the  degpree  of  their  offences  shall  require  or 
lerve,  or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  both  kingdoms  respec- 
elj,  or  others  having  power  from  them  for  that  effect,  s^all 
Ige  convenient. 

^  V. — And  whereas  the  happiness  of  a  blessed  peace  between 
!8e  kingdoms,  denied  in  former  times  to  our  progenitors,  is, 
the  good  providence  of  Croo,  granted  unto  us,  and  hath  been 
Aj  concluded  and  settled  by  both  parliaments ;  we  shall 
eh  one  of  us,  according  to  our  place  and  interest,  endeavour 
It  they  may  remain  conjoined  in  a  firm  peace  and  union  to 
posterity,  and  that  justice  may  be  done  upon  the  wilful  op- 
sen  thereof,  in  manner  expressed  in  the  precedent  article. 
**  VI. — ^We  shall  also,  according  to  our  places  and  callings, 
this  common  cause  of  religion,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the 
igdoms,  assist  and  defend  all  those  that  enter  into  this  League 
i  Covenant  in  the  maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof;  and 
dl  not  suffer  ourselves,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  whatsoever 
nbination,  persuasion,  or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  with- 
iwn  from  this  blessed  union  and  conjunction,  whether  to 
ke  defection  to  the  contrary  part,  or  to  give  ourselves  to  a 
estable  indifferency  or  neutrality  in  this  cause  which  so 
ch  concemeth  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 
I  honour  of  the  king ;  but  shall,  all  the  days  of  our  lives, 
lously  and  constanUy  continue  therein  against  all  opposi- 
I,  and  promote  the  same,  according  to  our  power,  against 
lets  and  impediments  whatsoever ;  and,  what  we  are  not 
B  ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome,  we  shall  reveal  and 
ke  known,  that  it  may  be  timely  prevented  or  removed:  All 
ich  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 
'  VII. — And  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty  of  many  sins 
;  provocations  against  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as 
x>  manifest  by  our  present  distresses  and  dangers,  the  fruits 
reof,  we  profess  and  declare,  before  God  and  the  world,  our 
ngned  desire  to  be  humbled  for  our  own  sins,  and  for  the 
;  of  these  kingdoms :  especially,  that  we  have  not  as  we 
ht  valued  die  inestimable  benefit  of  the  gospel ;  that  wo 
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hare  noC  labooied  for  the  paritj  and  pofvcr  dwreof ;  and  tliat 
we  hare  not  eDdearoored  to  leoeire  Chkut  in  oar  hearts,  nor 
to  walk  worthr  of  him  in  our  lires,  whkh  are  the  caoaes  of 
other  sins  and  transgresaons  so  moch  aJN  wilding  amongst  os; 
and  our  tme  and  unfeigned  paqxise,  desue,  and  eadearoor  tat 
ourselres,  and  all  others  under  oar  power  and  diaigey  both  in 
public  and  in  prirate,  in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  nuuBi  to 
amend  our  lires,  and  each  one  to  go  beixe  another  in  theea- 
ample  of  a  real  reformation;  that  the  Loan  maj  tnm  awajr  Us 
wrath  and  heary  indignation,  and  establish  thoe  dmiches  and 
kingdoms  in  truth  and  peace.     And  this  Corenant  we  mafai 
in  the  presence  of  Alxightt  God,  the  searcher  of  all  heait% 
with  a  true  intention  to  perform  the  same,  as  we  shall  answer 
at  that  great  dar  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  dis- 
closed ;  most  humblj  beseeching  the  Loan  to  gtrwigtb^n  u  bj^ 
his  Holt  Spirit  for  this  end,  and  to  bless  oar  desires  and  pro- 
ceedings with  such  success,  as  mar  be  d^rerance  and  sdetf 
to  his  people,  and  encouiagemmt  to  other  christian  chnrcbe^ 
groaning  under,  or  in  danger  of^  the  yoke  of  antichristtan  tjr- 
rannr,  to  join  in  the  same  or  like  association  and  corenan^to 
the  gloiy  of  God,  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jsm 
Christ,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillitj  of  chri^ian  krinplami 
and  commonwealths.** 

Nye  and  Marshall  presented  a  ^  letter  finom  some  brethrai 
of  the  ministry  in  the  kirk  of  England,  in  which  they  com- 
plained, that  ^  that  which  broke  Uieir  hearts  was  the  danger 
we  behold  the  protestant  religion  and  all  the  reformed  churches 
in  at  this  time,  through  that  too  great  and  formidable  strength 
the  popish  (action  is  now  arrived  at  .  •  .  And  pre  us,  lere- 
rend  and  honoured  in  the  Lord,  your  adrice,  what  remains  fiir 
us  further  to  do,  for  the  making  of  our  own  and  the  kingdom's 
peace  with  God.  .  .  And  be  pleased  to  advise  us  further,  what 
may  be  the  happiest  course  for  the  uniting  of  the  protestant 
party  more  firmly ;  that  we  may  all  serve  God  with  one  con- 
sent, and  stand  up  against  antichrist  as  one  man^' "  Baillie 
says,  that "  this  letter  of  the  private  divines  was  so  lamentablei 
)hat  it  drew  tears  from  many^.**  Alas!  many,  indeed,  wept 
tears  of  blood  at  that  time;  and  the  sword,  drawn  by  religious 
insubordination  and  intolerance,  was  sweeping  through  the  land 
in  execution  of  the  divine  judgments  upon  a  guilty  people. 
^Mt  is  true,**  says  a  presbyterian  author,  ^^  adversaries  have  all 
along  objected  that  this  covenant  was  a  device  of  hell;  be- 

I  Johiuton'g  CoUections,  168^170.  >  Letten,  iL  89. 
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muse,  say  they,  it  binds  to  hostile  measures,  and  to  the  extir- 
ptiDg  of  popery  and  prelacy  by  the  sword.  But  if  we  would 
eany  in  oar  eye,  that  an  army  of  papists  and  episcopals  were 
It  that  instant  ruining  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty,  it  seems 
hut  reasonable  to  admit,  that  presbyterians  might  stand  in  de- 
fEDce  of  these,  and  that,  the  better  to  accomplish  this,  they 
nght  warrantably  enter  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  ^J" 
TUs  author  inverts  the  order  of  things ;  for  the  episcopalians 
veie  at  that  moment  acting  in  dtfenct  of  the  throne  and  the 
thar:  both  of  which  the  presbyterians  were  pulling  down  and 
iHirpaiinff^  under  the  tows  and  obligations  of  this  ^^  device  of 
Ml  to  extirpate  prelacy  by  the  sword ^ 

OnThorsday,  the  17th,  the  covenant  was  signed  by  the  As- 
mbly  and  the  JSnglish  commissioners,  after  some  litUe  formal 
opposition  firom  Hope,  the  king's  representative ;  which,  he 
lud,  was  merely  given  in  his  qfficUU  capacity,  as,  privately, 
he  qnite  concurred  with  the  act  of  the  Assembly,  and  gave  it 
'itff  hearty  consent."^    And  Baillie  innocently  adds,  *'  £e  mo- 
dentor  and  Argyle  did  so  always  overawe  his  grace,  that 
is  made  us  not  much  trouble^.**    The  Westminster  divines 
only  required   ministers   to  attend  their  assembly ;  and  it 
ins  therefore  debated,  whether  or  not  elders  too,  as  forming 
part  of  the  presbyterian  discipline,  should  not  also  be  sent.  It 
was  carried  to  send  elders  likewise ;  and  the  Assembly  appointed 
the  following  ministers  and  elders  as  commissioners  to  the 
Westminster  assembly : — Messrs.  Alexander  Henderson,  Ro- 
bert Douglas,  Samuel  Rutherford,  Robert  Baillie,  and  George 
Gillespie,  ministers;  John,  earl  of  Cassilis,  John,  lord  Mait- 
land,  and  sir  Archibald  Johnston,  of  Warriston,  elders. 

In  the  12th  session,  an  act  was  passed  for  preparing  the  Di- 
rectory for  public  worship,  ^^  that  all  the  ministers  of  the  parti- 
cular kirks  within  this  kingdom,  in  their  administration,  keep 
unity  and  uniformity  in  the  substance  and  right  ordering  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  public  worship  of  God;  and  that  all  the  parti- 
cnliur  kirks,  by  the  same  unity  and  uniformity,  testify  their 
onanimous  consent  against  all  schism  and  division,  into  which 
these  times,  through  the  working  of  Satan  and  his  instruments 
igainst  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  are  so  inclin- 
able'.**  When  the  bishops  proposed  an  uniform  liturgy,  it 
Bvas  considered  an  intolerable  tyranny  and  a  stinting  of  the 
»pirit ;  but  the  imposition  of  a  directory  by  the  same  men  who 
>bjected  to  the  liturgy  shews  that  they  only  complained  of  ty- 
:aQny  when  they  themselves  were  called  on  to^ield  obedience 

>  Sterenaoii'i  Chnrch  and  State,  513.  *  Letters,  U.  95,  96. 
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to  lawful  authoritj,  but  that  which  they  considered  despotim 
in  others  became  lawful  and  right  when  wielded  by  themselreSi 
Henderson,  Calderwood,  and  Dickson,  were  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  directory/^  wherein,**  says  Baillie,  ^^  I  wish  them  much 
better  success  Uian  I  expect  ;**  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
^*  that  the  directory  might  serre  for  many  good  ends,  but  no  wayg 
for  suppressing,  but  much  increasing ^  Uie  ill  of  novations  S** 

An  act  was  passed,  to  suspend  for  the  first  offence,  and  de- 
prive for  the  second,  such  ministers  as  should  hold  any  coo^ 
munication  with  excommunicated  persons ;  and,  if  the  presbj^ 
teries  should  be  negligent  in  enforcing  this  act,  they  were  to  be 
sharply  censured  by  the  synod.  This  was  direcUy  levelled  rt 
the  bishops,  and  all  other  the  king's  friends,  who  bad  been  ex- 
communicated by  the  Assembly  of  1638;  which  shews  the  ty- 
ranny that  is  inherent  in  all  bodies  of  men  when  they  have  cut 
off  obedience  to  their  lawful  superiors.  Another  act  foUoweJi 
^^  anent  an  order  for  using  civil  execution  against  excommih 
nicate  persons,**  which  renewed  an  act  of  parliament  made  by 
Morton  in  1573,  but  which  had  been  suspended  by  James  the 
Sixth,  to  imprison  all  excommunicated  persons,  and  to  ean^ 
cate  their  iahole  property;  and,  in  addition,  they  ordered  e?erf 
presbytery  to  report  the  names  of  all  whom  they  excommoni* 
cated,  that  the  public  prosecutor  might  immediately  proceed 
against  them.  By  the  manner  of  the  wording  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  the  covenanters  pretended  to  defend  the 
king,  and  the  true  liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  but  if  his  mqeetf 
should,  according  to  their  view  of  the  case,  fail  in  his  defence 
of  them,  then  they  considered  that  they  were  no  longer  bound 
to  support  his  person  and  authority.  The  following  answer  oi 
the  Assembly  to  the  king*s  letter  shews  their  lip  loyalty ;  and, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  covenant,  it  exhibits  the 
deep  hypocrisy  of  the  chiefs,  and- the  weak  credulity  of  the  in- 
ferior actors  in  the  drama : — 

^^  Although  the  many  and  ample  testimonies  of  your  majesty's 
royal  favour  and  bounty  towards  this  kirk  and  kingdom,  by 
living  and  lasting  monuments,  to  hold  all  your  majesty*s  good 
subjects,  and  us  most  of  all,  in  remembrance  of  that  duty  which 
we  owe  to  your  majesty,  our  great  benefactor,  never  by  any 
length  of  time  to  be  deleted  out  of  our  minds;  yet  when  we  re- 
member, even  of  conscience,  we  owe  honour  and  subjection  unto 
your  majesty  as  our  dread  sovereign,  as  well  in  your  majesty*8 
absence  as  presence,  we  find  our  obligation  to  be  religious 
thereby  much  increased :  and  therefore  have  we  at  this  time^in 

1  Letters,  ii.  95. 
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oar  consultations  and  conclusions,  of  which  some  have  been 
Dore  than  ordinaiy  weight  and  concernment,  in  answer  to 
lain  propositions  made  unto  us  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
ises  of  parliament  of  jour  majesty's  kingdom  of  England, 
.  some  reverend  divines  assisting  them,  fixed  our  eyes  and 
ughts  upon  your  majesty's  honour  and  happiness,  with  no 
er  and  no  less  intention  than  if  we  had  been  honoured  by 
T  majesty's  royal  person  in  our  assembly.  And  in  like 
mer  have  given  such  instructions  to  some  ministers  and 
eis  to  be  sent  unto  the  assembly  of  divines  now  in  England, 
next  unto  tlie  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  religion,  may 
It  aen-e  for  your  majesty's  preservation  and  the  peace  of  your 
gdoms ;  concerning  which  the  commissioners  of  the  last 
neral  Assembly  have  so  fully  expressed  their  humble  thoughts 
I  desires,  in  their  supplication  and  remonstrance  sent  unto 
IT  majesty,  that  we  n^not  add  any  thing,  and  your  majesty's 
le  and  afiairs  forbid  all  repetition.  We  do  only,  in  all  hu- 
lity,  beseech  your  majes^  to  judge  of  us  and  our  proceedings 
the  nature  and  necessity  of  our  vocation,  and  the  rules  pre- 
ibed  in  the  word  of  God  for  our  direction,  and  not  by  uncer- 
0  ramours  and  ungrounded  reports  of  such  men  as  have  not 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  And  do  earnestly  pray  to 
nighty  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  to  in- 
le  your  majesty's  heart  to  the  councils  of  truth  and  peace ; 
direct  your  government  for  the  good  of  your  people,  the 
lishmeut  of  malefactors,  and  praise  of  well-doers ;  that  this 
of  unnatural  and  unchristian  war  being  extinguished,  the 
pie  of  God,  your  majesty's  good  subjects,  may  have  a  quiet 
[  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty  ^" 
rhe  Assembly  sent  an  answer  *^  to  the  declaration  of  the  ho- 
irable  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  England,"  in  which  they 
Qe  and  recommend  the  commissioners  whom  they  had  sent 
he  Westminster  Assembly  to  the  full  confidence  of  the  Long 
liament ;  ^^  with  commission  and  power  to  them,  or  any 
se  of  them,  whereof  two  shall  be  ministers,  to  repair  unto 
assembly  of  divines  and  others  of  the  church  of  England, 
r  sitting  at  Westminster,  to  propound,  consult,  treat,  and 
dude  with  them,  and  with  any  committees  deputed  by  the 
ises  of  parliament,  (if  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  honourable 
ises,  in  their  wisdom,  to  depute  any  for  that  end,)  in  all  such 
igs  as  may  conduce  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  popery,  pre- 
r,  heresy,  schism,  superstition,  and  idolatry ;  and  for  the 
ling  of  the  so-much-desired  union  of  this  whole  island  in 

^  Johnston's  Collections,  p.  193,  194. 
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one  form  of  church  goremmenty  one  confession  of  faith,  one 
common  catechism,  and  one  directory  for  the  worship  of  God, 
according  to  the  instractions  which  they  have  received,  or  shall 
receive,  from  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Edinburgh  from  time  to  time,  with  the  As- 
sembly's power,  for  that  end  *." 

An  answer  was  prepared  and  signed  by  Johnston,  the  As- 
sembly's clerk,  **  to  the  right  reverend  the  assembly  of  divines 
in  the  church  of  England,''  to  whom  they  desired  *'  to  stoop 
and  fall  down  in  the  dust  to  embrace  our  dearest  brethren  of 
England,  to  whom  we  are  tied  in  so  near  and  tender  relations" 
of  treason,  malice  domestic,  and  foreign  levy.  '^  It  is  now  more 
than  evident/'  they  say,  **  to  all  the  kirks  of  Christ,  with  what 
implacable  fiiry  and  hellish  rage  the  blood-thirsty  papistrie,  as 
Babylon  without j  and  the  prelatical  faction,  the  ehUdrmf^ 
Edom  withw^  having  adjoined  to  themselves  many  malignant 
adherents  of  time-serving  atheists,  haters  of  holiness,  rejecton 
of  the  yoke  of  Christ,  (to  whom  the  morning  light  of  reformation 
is  as  the  shadow  of  death,)  have  begun  to  swidlow  up  the  inhe* 
ritance  of  the  Lord,  and  are  not  easily  satisfied  with  making 

long  and  deep  furrows  on  our  backs This  cloud  shall 

speedily  pass  away,  and  a  fair  sunshine  shall  appear^."  John- 
ston wrote,  in  the  Assembly's  name,  ^^  to  the  reverend  their 
beloved  brethren,  ministers  in  the  church  of  England,"  in  reply 
to  their  letter  which  had  moved  the  Assembly  to  tears.  ^  No 
wonder  that  Satan  doth  thus  rage  as  you  relate,  foreseeing  his 
casting  out :  no  wonder  he  stir  up  all  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience, and  kindle  their  unnatural  malice  against  the  chikbrm 
of  God  with  the  inspiration  of  their  hellish  fury :  no  wonder  die 
spirit  of  antichrist  be  mad,  when  the  morsel,  half  swallowed 
down,  is  like  to  be  pulled  out  of  his  throat — the  fat  morsel,  of  the 
rich  revenues  of  England :  no  wonder  he  be  cruel  against  yoo, 
the  servants  of  Christ,  who  are  consuming  him  by  the  wrath  of 
the  Lord's  breath.  You  will  do  well  to  expect  no  mercy  if 
papists  and  prelates  prevail  over  you ;  neither  desire  we  to  de- 
ceive ourselves  with  hopes  to  be  free  from  what  their  power  and 
malice  can  do  against  us :  for  they  will  not  do  to  us,  if  they 
get  the  upper  hand,  as  we  have  done,  and  must  do,  if  God  bring 
diem  low  again  under  us  as  they  were  before;  for  we  and  they 
are  led  by  the  contrary  spirits  of  Christ  and  antichrist:  We 
have  laboured,  and  must  labour,  for  their  conversion ;  but  they 
(except  in  so  far  as  God  shall  bridle  them)  will  not  rest  without 
our  destruction ;  for  their  fury  against  our  persons  is  much  more 

Johngton'i  CoUectioni,  195-198.  ^  Ibid.  198-200. 
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fiery  than  our  zeal  is  ferrent  against  their  abominations  ^'* 
The  words  of  this  letter  shew  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity  was 
working  strongly  in  the  Covenanters,  and  that  a  strong  spirit 
of  dehiion  had  been  sent  upon  them  to  believe  a  lie,  when  they 
could  ascribe  such  works  of  the  flesh  as  they  were  then  prac-; 
tising  to  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  and  this  delusion  is  still  further 
exhibited  in  Uieir  ascribing  the  spirit  of  antichrist  to  their  op- 
ponents, who  were  performing  their  duty  to  God  and  the  king, 
tnd  assuming  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  directing  the  rebels 
to  extirpate  by  the  swoid  his  own  institutions. 

The  last  act  of  this  Assembly  was  to  appoint  the  new  com- 
misBion,  which  ever  after  this  time  became  a  regular  and  con- 
ititated  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  presbyterian  government. 
At  first  it  was  erected  for  political  purposes,  and  which  the 
diief  directors  of  public  affairs  found  then  a  convenient  instru- 
ment for  preserving  the  appearance  of  ecclesiastical  concur- 
rence in  their  opposition  to  the  king.  Amongst  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  rebel  government  Argyle  is  named  as 
the  first  lay-elder  of  this,  and  always  of  every  future  commis- 
noD.  Before  rising,  they  appointed  the  next  Assembly  to  meet 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  May,  1644. 

The  convention  of  estates  ratified  the  league  and  covenant, 
and  on  the  24th  August  it  was  published  at  the  market-cross 
of  Edinburgh,  with  a  proclamation  at  the  same  time,  com- 
manding all  men,  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness,  upon  twenty-four  hours'  warning,  to  march  when 
and  where  they  should  be  appointed,  **  of  whatsoever  quality 
or  degree ;  and  shall  provide  themselves  with  forty  days*  pro- 
visions, and  with  ammunition,  arms,  and  other  warlike  provi- 
sion of  all  sorts,  in  the  most  substantious  manner ;"'  and  this 
altogether  in  the  king's  name  against  himself!  Baillie  honestly 
acknowledges,  that  *^  the  chief  aim  of  it  [the  covenant]  was 
for  the  propagation  of  our  church-discipline  to  England  and 
Ireland ."  The  proclamation  is  inserted  at  full  length  in  Spald- 
ing's Troubles,  and  it  entirely  runs  in  the  king's  name,  '^  for 
the  defence  of  the  true  protestant  reformed  religion  in  the  kirk 
of  Scotland,  and  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  kirk  of  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the 
best  reformed  kirks,  as  may  bring  the  kirk  of  God  in  both  king- 
doms to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion  and 
church-government."  This  proclamation  was  emitted  in  the 
king's  name,  to  raise  an  army  to  fight  against  himself,  "  under 
the  pain  to  be  esteemed  and  punished  as  enemies  to  religion 

1  Johnfton'i  Colkctioiif,  202-205.  '  Letters,  ii.  103. 
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and  our  kingdom,  and  their  whole  goods  to  bo  confiscated  tof 
the  use  of  the  public.  Given,  &c.  .  .  .  and  of  our  reign  tiie 
nineteenth  year !" 

On  hearing  of  this  proclamation,  the  king  wrote  to  the  Scot- 
tish council,  *^  marvelling  that,  in  his  name,  diey  had  proclaimed 
an  injimction  for  all  to  arm,  and  had  entered  in  a  covenant  with 
his  enemies,  without  his  advice^.*'  Spalding  gives  the  royal 
letter  itself,  wherein  the  king  commands  his  council  to  ordefi 
by  proclamation,  ^'  that  no  such  oath  or  covenant  be  pressed 
upon  our  Scottish  subjects,  or  by  them  entered  into  with  any 

persons  in  name  of  our  houses  of  parliament and  this 

our  letter  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  to  all  good  subjects  not  to 
give  obedience  to  any  command  under  any  pretence,  from  whtt 
pretended  power  soever  to  the  contrary  hereof.**  But  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  king's  letter ;  the  chancellor  did  not  issue 
any  proclamation  intimating  the  king's  will ;  and  the  people 
were  perplexed,  not  knowing  how  to  act.  All  the  laws  and 
proclamations  ran  in  the  king's  name,  although  they  were  direct 
acts  of  rebellion  against  him ;  and  the  rebels  having  the  whok 
machinery  of  the  government  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  royal 
authority  to  wield  its  full  powers,  instantly  visited  eveiy  rectMiAt 
with  summary  and  severe  vengeance.  Thus,  says  Spalding,"  ara 
the  king's  whole  loyal  subjects  brought  daily  more  and  more 
under  su^ction  and  slavery,  under  authority  or  wanrant  flnom  the 
king."  The  act  of  Assembly  against  witches  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  a  dead  letter ;  for  the  same  author  says,  ^*  about  this 
time  many  witches  were  taken  .  .  in  Fife  .  .  and  were  bunt 
todeath^!" 

On  the  25th  of  August  the  convention  adjourned,  after  having 
appointed  a  permanent  committee,  with  full  powers  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  estates.  On  the  dOth,  Henderson,  Gillespie, 
Hatcher,  Nye,  and  lord  Maitland,  set  out  for  London,  to  pro- 
cui*e  the  consent  and  signatures  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  and 
the  other  commissioners  waited  till  they  heard  of  the  success 
of  the  former.  The  league  and  covenant  was  accepted  and 
signed  by  the  parliament  and  the  assembly^  as  it  was  found  to 
be  the  price  of  the  Scottish  alliance,  odierways  they  had  no 
great  affection  either  for  it  or  for  presbytery;  and  Baillie  says, 
"  we  know  the  best  of  the  English  have  very  ill  will  to  employ 
our  aid,  and  the  smallest  hopes  they  got  of  subsisting  by  them* 
selves  make  them  less  fond  of  us.  ...  At  last  the  assembly 
of  divines  have  permission  to  fall  on  the  question  of  church* 
government.   What  they  will  do  we  cannot  say.   Mr.  Hender- 

1  BttUk't  Letters,  ii.  103.  ^  Spalding's  Troables,  150,  151. 
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I  hopes  are  not  great  of  their  conformity  to  us,  before  our 
r  be  in  England  ^J"  The  commission  of  the  kirk  and  the 
nittee  of  estates,  jointly,  issued  a  proclamation,  as  soon  as 
x>Tenant  had  been  returned  signed  from  London,  ordering 
it  should  be  subscribed  and  sworn  throughout  the  whole 
dom  of  Scotland,  ^  under  the  pain  of  being  punished  as 
dies  to  religion,  his  majesty's  honour,  and  the  peace  of  these 
doms."  The  commission  sent  copies  of  the  solemn  league 
le  moderator  of  e^ery  presbytery,  with  orders  to  cause  it  to 
*ad  and  explained  on  the  first  Sunday  after  it  had  been  re- 
ed ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  to  oblige  all  men  and 
len,  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  to  swear  and  subscribe  it  in  every 
sh  church — the  minister  or  session-clerk  being  ordered  to 
.  for  those  who  were  unable  to  write.  The  privy  council 
icribed  the  league  and  covenant ;  but,  as  it  was  still  neces- 
'  for  Hamilton  and  his  brother  to  wear  the  mask,  they  re- 
d  to  sign  it,  and,  in  consequence,  an  order  for  thejconfisca- 
of  their  estates  was  made,  but  never  put  in  force,  as  it  was 
eiy  done  to  blind  the  king  to  their  treachery,  and  keep  up 
Idusion  a  little  longer.  The  Hamiltons  dien  pretended 
ee  for  safety  to  the  king's  head-quarters ;  where,  when  he 
d  no  longer  shut  his  eyes  to  their  perfidy,  he  ordered  them 
er  arrest ;  for  they  engaged,  on  being  sent  to  Scotland,  to 
ent  the  levy  of  an  army,  which  made  the  king  neglect  odier 
08  of  hindering  it ;  and  Lanark  actually  signed  the  warrant 
le  king's  name  authorising  the  estates  to  raise  an  army 
tack  the  king  as  if  for  his  own  defence  1  Through  the  con- 
nce  of  James  Cunningham,  one  of  the  king's  confidential 
ints,  Lanark  escaped,  and  immediately  joined  the  Scots 
missioners  at  London,  which  shews  that  he  had  been  in 
»pondence  with  them  before  leaving  Scotland^, 
t  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest,  the  levies  which  had  been 
red  by  the  estates  were  called  into  active  service,  and 
ed  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leven,  with  general 
id  Leslie  for  his  second  in  command ;  and  in  the  end  of 
ember  a  ship  of  war  brought  j£50,000  in  specie  from  the 
f  Parliament,  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  Scottish  auxili- 
;.  To  shew  their  zeal  in  the  cause,  the  commission  of  the 
mbly  ordered  ^*  a  regiment  of  black  coats''  to  be  raised, 
obliged  every  minister  throughout  the  kingdom,  under  the 
of  ecclesiastical  censure,  to  furnish  a  soldier  properly 
iped  and  provisioned  for  forty  days,  which  the  covenant- 

1  BulUe'i  Letters,  ii.  103-4. 
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the  deplorable  state  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the 
distressed  estate  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  England,  and 
the  dangerous  estate  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
are  present  and  public  testimonies,  we  hare  now  at  last,  (after 
other  means  of  supplication,  remonstrance,  protestation,  and 
sufferings,)  for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  and  our  religion 
from  utter  ruin  and  destruction,  according  to  the  commendable 
practice  of  these  kingdoms  in  former  times,  and  the  example  of 
God's  people  in  other  nations,  after  mature  deliberation,  re- 
solved and  determined  to  enter  into  a  mutual  and  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  wherein  we  all  subscribe,  and  each  one 
of  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most  High 
God,  do  swear, 

"  I. — That  we  shall  sincerely, really,  and  constantly,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  endeavour,  in  our  several  places  and  caU* 
ings,  the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  church 
of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government, 
against  our  common  enemies ;  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches ;  and  shall  endea- 
vour to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to 
the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession 
of  faith,  form  of  church-government,  directory  for  worship  and 
catechising ;  that  we,  and  our  posterity  aRcr  us,  may,  as  bre- 
thren, live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  us. 

"  II. — That  we  shall  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, endeavour  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy,  (that  is, 
church-government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors 
and  commissaries,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  ofRcers  depending  on  that  hierarchy,) 
superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall 
be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of 
godliness ;  lest  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be 
in  danger  to  receive  of  their  plagues,  and  that  the  Lord  may  be 
ONK,  and  his  name  one,  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

"  III. — We  shall,  with  the  same  sincerity,  reality,  and  con- 
stancy, in  oiu:  several  vocations,  endeavour,  with  our  estates 
and  lives,  mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
parliaments,  and  die  liberties  of  the  kingdoms ;  and  to  pie- 
serve  and  defend  the  king's  majesty's  person  and  authority,  in 
the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdoms ;  that  the  world  may  bear  witness  with  our 
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ottMiences  of  out  loyalty,  and  that  we  have  no  thoughts  or 
utentions  to  diminish  his  majestj^s  just  power  and  greatness. 

"  lY. — ^We  shall  also,  with  all  faithfulness,  endeavour  the 
Steorery  of  all  soich  as  have  been  or  shall  be  incendiaries, 
onKgnaDts,  or  evil  instruments,  by  hindering  the  reformation 
qC  i^igion,  dividing  the  king  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the 
Idiigdoms  irom  another,  or  making  any  faction  or  parties 
amongst  the  people,  contrary  to  this  League  and  Covenant ; 
tkit  they  may  be  brought  to  public  trial,  and  receive  condign 
pnmshment,  as  the  degree  of  their  offences  shall  require  or 
deserve,  or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  both  kingdoms  respec- 
tively, or  others  having  power  from  them  for  that  effect,  shall 
judge  convenient 

**  V. — And  whereas  the  happiness  of  a  blessed  peace  between 
these  kingdoms,  denied  in  former  times  to  our  progenitors,  is, 
by  the  good  providence  of  God,  granted  unto  us,  and  hath  been 
litely  concluded  and  settled  by  both  parliaments ;  we  shall 
each  one  of  us,  according  to  our  place  and  interest,  endeavour 
that  they  may  remain  conjoined  in  a  firm  peace  and  union  to 
all  posteri^,  and  that  justice  may  be  done  upon  the  wilful  op- 
posers  thereof,  in  manner  expressed  in  the  precedent  article. 

^  VI. — ^We  shall  also,  according  to  our  places  and  callings, 
in  this  common  cause  of  religion,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the 
kingdoms,  assist  and  defend  all  those  that  enter  into  this  League 
and  Covenant  in  the  maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof;  and 
shall  not  suffer  ourselves,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  whatsoever 
combination,  persuasion,  or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  with- 
drawn from  this  blessed  union  and  conjunction,  whether  to 
make  defection  to  the  contrary  part,  or  to  give  ourselves  to  a 
detestable  indifferency  or  neutrality  in  this  cause  which  so 
much  concemeth  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 
and  honour  of  the  king ;  but  shall,  all  the  days  of  our  lives, 
zealously  and  constantly  continue  therein  against  all  opposi- 
tion, and  promote  the  same,  according  to  our  power,  against 
all  lets  and  impediments  whatsoever ;  and,  what  we  are  not 
able  ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome,  we  shall  reveal  and 
make  known,  that  it  may  be  timely  prevented  or  removed :  All 
nrhich  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 

"  VII. — And  because  these  kingdoms  are  guiltyof  many  sins 
ind  provocations  against  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as 
8  too  manifest  by  our  present  distresses  and  dangers,  the  fruits 
hereof,  we  profess  and  declare,  before  God  and  the  world,  our 
nfeigned  desire  to  be  humbled  for  our  o\^i3  sins,  and  for  the 
ins  of  these  kingdoms :  especially,  that  we  have  not  as  we 
tight  valued  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  gospel ;  that  wo 
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have  not  laboured  for  the  purity  and  power  thereof;  and  that 
we  have  not  endeavoured  to  receive  Christ  in  our  hearts,  nor 
to  walk  worthy  of  him  in  our  lives,  which  are  the  causes  of 
other  sins  and  transgressions  so  much  abounding  amongst  us; 
and  our  true  and  unfeigned  purpose,  desire,  and  endeavour  for 
ourselves,  and  all  others  under  our  power  and  charge,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  man,  to 
amend  our  lives,  and  each  one  to  go  before  another  in  the  ex- 
ample of  a  real  reformation;  that  the  Lord  may  turn  away  his 
wrath  and  heavy  indignation,  and  establish  these  churches  and 
kingdoms  in  truth  and  peace.  And  this  Covenant  we  make 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts, 
with  a  true  intention  to  perform  the  same,  as  we  shall  answer 
at  that  great  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  dis- 
closed ;  most  humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by 
his  Holy  Spirit  for  this  end,  and  to  bless  our  desires  and  pro- 
ceedings with  such  success,  as  may  be  deliverance  and  saietf 
to  his  people,  and  encouragement  to  other  christian  charcheSi 
groaning  under,  or  in  danger  of,  the  yoke  of  antichristian  tjr- 
ranny,  to  join  in  the  same  or  like  association  and  covenant,  to 
the  glory  of  God,  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jbsus 
Christ,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  christian  kingdoms 
and  commonwealths." 

Nye  and  Marshall  presented  a  ^^  letter  from  some  brethren 
of  the  ministry  in  the  kirk  of  England,  in  which  they  com- 
plained, that  ^  that  which  broke  their  hearts  was  the  danger 
we  behold  the  protcstant  religion  and  all  the  reformed  churches 
in  at  this  time,  through  that  too  great  and  formidable  strength 
the  popish  faction  is  now  arrived  at.  .  .  .  And  give  us,  reve- 
rend and  honoured  in  the  Lord,  your  advice,  what  remains  for 
us  further  to  do,  for  the  making  of  our  own  and  the  kingdom's 
peace  with  God.  •  .  And  be  pleased  to  advise  us  further,  what 
may  be  the  happiest  course  for  the  uniting  of  the  protestant 
party  more  firmly ;  that  we  may  all  serve  God  with  one  con- 
sent, and  stand  up  against  antichrist  as  one  man^.' "  Baillie 
says,  that  ^^  this  letter  of  the  private  divines  was  so  lamentable, 
;hat  it  drew  tears  from  many^.**  Alas !  many,  indeed,  wept 
tears  of  blood  at  that  time;  and  the  sword,  drawn  by  religious 
insubordination  and  intolerance,  was  sweeping  through  the  land 
in  execution  of  the  divine  judgments  upon  a  guilty  people. 
**  It  is  true,"  says  a  presbyterian  author,  **  adversaries  have  all 
along  objected  that  this  covenant  was  a  device  of  hell ;  be- 
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»i8e,  say  they,  it  binds  to  hostile  measures,  and  to  the  extir- 
pating of  popery  and  prelac}'  by  the  sword.  But  if  we  would 
eairy  in  our  eye,  that  an  army  of  papists  and  episcopals  were 
It  thai  instant  raining  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty,  it  seems 
bot  reasonable  to  admit,  that  presbyterians  might  stand  in  de- 
faice  of  these,  and  that,  the  better  to  accomplish  this,  they 
mght  wairantably  enter  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  ^.^ 
TUs  author  inverts  the  order  of  things ;  for  the  episcopalians 
were  at  that  moment  acting  in  defence  of  the  throne  and  the 
dtii:  both  of  which  the  presbyterians  were  pulling  down  and 
ertirpaHmgy  under  the  yows  and  obligations  of  this  ^^  device  of 
kfi  to  extirpate  prelacy  by  the  swerdP 

On  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  covenant  was  signed  by  the  As- 
teobly  and  the  JSnglish  commissioners,  after  some  little  formal 
opposition  fiom  Hope,  the  king's  representative ;  which,  he 
aid,  was  merely  given  in  his  official  capacity,  as,  privately, 
be  quite  concurred  with  the  act  of  the  Assembly,  and  gave  U 
"  Um  hearty  coneent.^  And  Baillie  innocently  adds,  *^  the  mo- 
derator and  Argyle  did  so  always  overawe  his  grace,  that 
he  made  us  not  much  trouble^."  The  Westminster  divines 
only  required  ministers  to  attend  their  assembly ;  and  it 
WIS  therefore  debated,  whether  or  not  elders  too,  as  forming 
part  of  the  presbyterian  discipline,  should  not  also  be  sent.  It 
WIS  carried  to  send  elders  likewise ;  and  the  Assembly  appointed 
die  following  ministers  and  elders  as  commissioners  to  the 
Westminster  assembly : — Messrs.  Alexander  Henderson,  Ro- 
bert Douglas,  Samuel  Rutherford,  Robert  Baillie,  and  George 
Gillespie,  ministers;  John,  earl  of  Cassilis,  John,  lord  Mait- 
land,  and  sir  Archibald  Johnston,  of  Warriston,  elders. 

In  the  12th  session,  an  act  was  passed  for  preparing  the  Di- 
rectory for  public  worship,  ^^  that  all  the  ministers  of  ^e  parti- 
colar  Idrks  within  this  kingdom,  in  their  administration,  keep 
onity  and  uniformity  in  the  substance  and  right  ordering  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  public  worship  of  God;  and  that  all  the  parti- 
cultf  kirks,  by  the  same  unity  and  uniformity,  testify  their 
unanimous  consent  against  all  schism  and  division,  into  which 
these  times,  through  the  working  of  Satan  and  his  instruments 
against  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  are  so  inclin- 
i£le*."  When  the  bishops  proposed  an  uniform  liturgy,  it 
was  considered  an  intolerable  tyranny  and  a  stinting  of  the 
spirit;  but  the  imposition  of  a  directory  by  the  same  men  who 
objected  to  the  liturgy  shews  that  they  only  complained  of  ty- 
numy  when  they  themselves  were  called  on  to^ield  obedience 
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to  lawful  authority,  but  that  which  they  considered  despotism 
in  others  became  lawful  and  right  when  wielded  by  themselves. 
Henderson,  Calderwood,  and  Dickson,  were  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  directory,"  wherein,**  says  Baillie,  "  1  wish  them  much 
better  success  than  I  expect  ;**  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
**  that  the  directory  might  serve  for  many  good  ends,  but  no  ways 
for  suppressing,  but  much  increasing^  the  ill  of  novations  ^'* 

An  act  was  passed,  to  suspend  for  the  first  offence,  and  da* 
prive  for  the  second,  such  ministers  as  should  hold  any  com- 
munication with  excommunicated  persons;  and,  if  the  presby- 
teries should  be  negligent  in  enforcing  this  act,  they  were  to  be 
sharply  censured  by  the  synod.  This  was  directly  levelled  st 
the  bishops,  and  all  other  the  king's  friends,  who  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  the  Assembly  of  1638;  which  shews  the  ty- 
ranny that  is  inherent  in  all  bodies  of  men  when  they  have  cast 
off  obedience  to  their  lawful  superiors.  Another  act  followed, 
"  anent  an  order  for  using  civil  execution  against  excommu- 
nicate persons,**  which  renewed  an  act  of  parliament  made  by 
Morton  in  1573,  but  which  had  been  suspended  by  James  the 
Sixth,  to  imprison  all  excommunicated  persons,  and  to  eoi^ 
cate  their  whole  property;  and,  in  addition,  they  ordered  eveiy 
presbytery  to  report  the  names  of  all  whom  they  excommuni- 
cated, that  the  public  prosecutor  might  immediately  proceed 
against  them.  By  the  manner  of  the  wording  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  the  covenanters  pretended  to  defend  the 
king,  and  the  true  liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  but  if  his  majesty 
should,  according  to  their  view  of  the  case,  fail  in  his  defence 
of  them,  then  they  considered  that  they  were  no  longer  bound 
to  support  his  person  and  authority.  The  following  answer  ot 
the  Assembly  to  the  king*s  letter  shews  their  lip  loyalty ;  and, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  covenant,  it  exhibits  the 
deep  hypocrisy  of  the  chiefs,  and- the  weak  credulity  of  the  in- 
ferior actors  in  the  drama : — 

*'  Although  the  many  and  ample  testimonies  of  your  majesty's 
royal  favour  and  bounty  towards  this  kirk  and  kingdom,  by 
living  and  lasting  monuments,  to  hold  all  your  majesty's  good 
subjects,  and  us  most  of  all,  in  remembrance  of  that  duty  which 
we  owe  to  your  majesty,  our  great  benefactor,  never  by  any 
length  of  time  to  be  deleted  out  of  our  minds ;  yet  when  we  re- 
member, even  of  conscience,  we  owe  honour  and  subjection  unto 
your  majesty  as  our  dread  sovereign,  as  well  in  your  majesty's 
absence  as  presence,  we  find  our  obligation  to  be  religious 
thereby  much  increased :  and  therefore  have  we  at  this  time,  in 
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)iur  consultations  and  conclusions,  of  which  some  have  been 
Doie  than  ordinary  weight  and  concemment,  in  answer  to 
lain  propositions  made  unto  us  by  the  commissionera  of  the 
ises  of  parliament  of  your  majesty's  kingdom  of  England, 
I  some  reverend  divines  assisting  them,  fixed  our  eyes  and 
ughts  upon  your  majesty's  honour  and  happiness,  with  no 
er  and  no  less  intention  than  if  we  had  been  honoured  by 
ir  majesty's  royal  person  in  our  assembly.  And  in  like 
nner  have  given  such  instructions  to  some  ministers  and 
ten  to  be  sent  unto  the  assembly  of  divines  now  in  England, 
next  unto  tlie  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  religion,  may 
«t  serve  for  your  majesty's  preservation  and  the  peace  of  your 
igdoms ;  concerning  which  the  commissioners  of  the  last 
sneral  Assembly  have  so  fully  expressed  Uieir  humble  thoughts 
d  desires,  in  their  supplication  and  remonstrance  sent  unto 
or  majesty,  that  we  n^^  not  add  any  thing,  and  your  majesty's 
He  and  afiairs  forbid  all  repetition.  We  do  only,  in  all  hu- 
ility,  beseech  your  majes^  to  judge  of  us  and  our  proceedings 
'  the  nature  and  necessity  of  our  vocation,  and  the  rules  pre- 
ribed  in  the  word  of  Grod  for  our  direction,  and  not  by  uncer- 
iD  rumours  and  ungrounded  reports  of  such  men  as  have  not 
e  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  And  do  eamesUy  pray  to 
mighty  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  to  in- 
ne  your  majesty's  heart  to  the  councils  of  truth  and  peace ; 
direct  your  government  for  the  good  of  your  people,  Uie 
nishmeut  of  malefactors,  and  praise  of  well-doers ;  that  this 
}  of  unnatural  and  unchristian  war  being  extinguished,  the 
9ple  of  God,  your  majesty's  good  subjects,  may  have  a  quiet 
1  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty  ^'' 
Ihe  Assembly  sent  an  answer  **  to  the  declaration  of  the  ho- 
[irable  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  England,"  in  which  they 
me  and  recommend  the  commissioners  whom  they  had  sent 
the  Westminster  Assembly  to  the  full  confidence  of  the  Long 
rliament ;  **  with  commission  and  power  to  them,  or  any 
ee  of  them,  whereof  two  shall  be  ministers,  to  repair  unto 
i  assembly  of  divines  and  others  of  the  church  of  England, 
w  sitting  at  Westminster,  to  propound,  consult,  treat,  and 
iclude  with  them,  and  with  any  committees  deputed  by  the 
uses  of  parliament,  (if  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  honourable 
uses,  in  their  wisdom,  to  depute  any  for  that  end,)  in  all  such 
ngs  as  may  conduce  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  popery,  pre- 
y,  heresy,  schism,  superstition,  and  idolatry ;  and  for  the 
tiing  of  the  so-much-desired  union  of  this  whole  island  in 
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one  form  of  church  goremmenty  one  confession  of  faith, 
common  catechism,  and  one  directory  for  the  worship  of  C 
according  to  the  instractions  which  they  have  received,  or  s 
receive,  from  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly 
pointed  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
sembly*s  power,  for  that  end  *." 

An  answer  was  prepared  and  signed  by  Johnston,  the 
sembly's  clerk,  "  to  the  right  reverend  the  assembly  of  divi 
in  the  church  of  England,^  to  whom  they  desired  **  to  st 
and  fall  down  in  the  dust  to  embrace  our  dearest  brethrei 
England,  to  whom  we  are  tied  in  so  near  and  tender  relatic 
of  treason,  malice  domestic,  and  foreign  levy.  **  It  is  now  n 
than  evident/*  they  say,  **  to  all  the  kirks  of  Christ,  with  w 
implacable  fury  and  hellish  rage  the  blood-thirsty  papistrie 
Babylon  unthautf  and  the  prelatical  faction,  the  ekUdrm 
Edom  within^  having  adjoined  to  themselves  many  malign 
adherents  of  time-serving  atheists,  haters  of  holiness,  rejeci 
of  the  yoke  of  Christ,  (to  whom  the  morning  light  of  reformat 
is  as  the  shadow  of  death,)  have  begun  to  swallow  up  the  in 
ritance  of  the  Lord,  and  are  not  easily  satisfied  with  mak 

long  and  deep  furrows  on  our  backs This  cloud  d 

speedily  pass  away,  and  a  fair  sunshine  shall  appear^.**  Jo 
ston  wrote,  in  the  Assembly's  name,  ^^  to  the  reverend  tl 
beloved  brethren,  ministers  in  the  church  of  England,^  in  re 
to  their  letter  which  had  moved  the  Assembly  to  tears.  ^ 
wonder  that  Satan  doth  thus  rage  as  you  relate,  foreseeing 
casting  out :  no  wonder  he  stir  up  all  the  children  of  diso 
dience,  and  kindle  their  unnatural  malice  against  the  child 
of  God  with  the  inspiration  of  their  hellish  fury :  no  wonder 
spirit  of  antichrist  be  mad,  when  the  morsel,  half  swallov 
down,  is  like  to  be  pulled  out  of  his  throat — the  fat  morsel,  of 
rich  revenues  of  England :  no  wonder  he  be  cruel  against  y 
the  servants  of  Christ,  who  are  consuming  him  by  the  wraU 
the  Lord's  breath.  You  will  do  well  to  expect  no  mere] 
papists  and  prelates  prevail  over  you;  neither  desire  we  to  • 
ceive  ourselves  with  hopes  to  be  flie  firom  what  their  power  i 
malice  can  do  against  us :  for  they  will  not  do  to  us,  if  tl 
get  the  upper  hand,  as  we  have  done,  and  must  do,  if  God  bri 
fliem  low  again  under  us  as  they  were  before ;  for  we  and  tl 
are  led  by  the  contrary  spirits  of  Christ  and  antichrist:  1 
have  laboured,  and  must  labour,  for  their  conversion ;  but  tl 
(except  in  so  far  as  God  shall  bridle  them)  will  not  rest  with< 
our  destruction ;  for  their  fury  against  our  persons  is  much  m( 
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fiery  than  cor  zeal  is  ferrent  against  their  abomiuations  ^** 
The  words  of  this  letter  shew  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity  was 
woiking  stiongly  in  the  Covenanters,  and  that  a  strong  spirit 
ofdehmon  had  been  sent  upon  them  to  believe  a  lie,  when  they 
could  ascribe  such  works  of  the  flesh  as  they  were  then  prac-^ 
Usmg  to  the  spirit  of  Christ;  and  this  delusion  is  still  further 
exhibited  in  their  ascribing  the  spirit  of  antichrist  to  their  op- 
ponents, who  were  performing  their  duty  to  God  and  the  king, 
and  assuming  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  directing  the  rebels 
I      to  extirpate  by  the  sword  his  own  institutions. 
L         The  last  act  of  this  Assembly  was  to  appoint  the  new  com- 
[      mtision,  which  ever  after  this  time  became  a  regular  and  con- 
l      ititated  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  presby teriau  government. 
i       At  first  it  was  erected  for  political  purposes,  and  which  the 
chief  directors  of  public  affairs  found  then  a  convenient  instru- 
ment for  preserving  the  appearance  of  ecclesiastical  concur- 
rence in  their  opposition  to  the  king.     Amongst  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  rebel  government  Argyle  is  named  as 
the  fir^  lay-elder  of  this,  and  always  of  every  future  commis- 
Mon.    Before  rising,  they  appointed  the  next  Assembly  to  meet 
I       at  Edinburgh,  on  &e  last  Wednesday  of  May,  1 644. 

The  convention  of  estates  ratified  the  league  and  covenant, 
and  on  the  24th  August  it  was  published  at  the  market-cross 
of  Edinburgh,  with  a  proclamation  at  the  same  time,  com- 
manding all  men,  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness,  upon  twenty-four  hours^  warning,  to  march  when 
and  where  they  should  be  appointed,  *^  of  whatsoever  quality 
or  degree ;  and  shall  provide  themselves  with  forty  days*  pro- 
riaions,  and  with  ammunition,  arms,  and  other  warlike  provi- 
sion of  all  sorts,  in  the  most  substantious  manner  ;**  and  this 
altogether  in  the  king's  name  against  himself!  Baillie  honestly 
acknowledges,  that  ^^  the  chief  aim  of  it  [the  covenant]  was 
for  the  propagation  of  our  church-discipline  to  England  and 
Izeland.**  The  proclamation  is  inserted  at  full  length  in  Spald- 
ing's Troubles,  and  it  entirely  runs  in  the  king's  name,  '^  for 
the  defence  of  the  true  protestant  reformed  religion  in  the  kirk 
of  Scotland,  and  the  reformation  of  religion  in  die  kirk  of  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the 
best  reformed  kirks,  as  may  bring  the  kirk  of  God  in  both  king- 
doms to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion  and 
church-government.''  This  proclamation  was  emitted  in  the 
king's  name,  to  raise  an  army  to  fight  against  himself,  ^'  under 
the  pain  to  be  esteemed  and  punished  as  enemies  to  religion 

1  Johnfton's  Collectioiif,  202-205.  '  Letters,  ii.  103. 
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and  our  kingdom,  and  their  whole  goods  to  bo  confiscated  to 
the  use  of  the  public.  Given,  &c.  .  .  .  and  of  our  reign  the 
nineteenth  year !" 

On  hearing  of  this  proclamation,  the  king  wrote  to  the  Scot- 
tish council,  *^  marvelling  that,  in  his  name,  Uiey  had  proclaimed 
an  injimction  for  all  to  arm,  and  had  entered  in  a  covenant  with 
his  enemies,  without  his  advice^/'  Spalding  gives  the  royal 
letter  itself,  wherein  the  king  commands  his  council  to  order, 
by  proclamation,  *^  that  no  such  oath  or  covenant  be  pressed 
upon  our  Scottish  subjects,  or  by  them  entered  into  with  any 

persons  in  name  of  our  houses  of  parliament and  this 

our  letter  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  to  all  good  subjects  not  to 
give  obedience  to  any  command  under  any  pretence,  from  what 
pretended  power  soever  to  the  contrary  hereof."  But  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  king's  letter ;  the  chancellor  did  not  issoe 
any  proclamation  intimating  the  king's  will ;  and  the  people 
were  perplexed,  not  knowing  how  to  act.  All  the  laws  and 
proclamations  ran  in  the  king's  name,  although  they  were  dived 
acts  of  rebellion  against  him ;  and  the  rebels  having  the  whcde 
machinery  of  the  government  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  royal 
authority  to  wield  its  full  powers,  instandy  visited  eveiy  recnsaat 
with  summary  and  severe  vengeance.  Thus,says  Spalding,"ars 
the  king's  whole  loyal  subjects  brought  daily  more  and  moie 
under  subjection  and  slavery,  under  authority  or  wanrant  flnom  the 
king."  The  act  of  Assembly  against  witches  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  a  dead  letter ;  for  the  same  author  says,  **  about  this 
time  many  witches  were  taken  .  .  in  Fife  .  .  and  were  bunl 
to  death  a !" 

On  the  25th  of  August  the  convention  adjourned,  after  haying 
appointed  a  permanent  committee,  with  full  powers  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  estates.  On  the  dOth,  Henderson,  Gillespie^ 
Hatcher,  Nye,  and  lord  Maidand,  set  out  for  London,  to  pro- 
cure the  consent  and  signatures  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  and 
the  other  commissioners  waited  till  they  heard  of  the  success 
of  the  former.  The  league  and  covenant  was  accepted  and 
signed  by  the  parliament  and  the  assembly^  as  it  was  found  to 
be  the  price  of  the  Scottish  alliance,  odierways  they  had  no 
great  affection  either  for  it  or  for  presbytery;  and  Baillie  says, 
"  we  know  the  best  of  the  English  have  very  ill  will  to  employ 
our  aid,  and  the  smallest  ho|)es  they  got  of  subsisting  by  them- 
selves make  them  less  fond  of  us.  ...  At  last  the  assembly 
of  divines  have  permission  to  fall  on  the  question  of  church- 
government.   What  they  will  do  we  cannot  say.    Mr.  Hender- 

1  Baillie't  Letters,  ii.  103.  ^  Spntding's  Troables,  150,  151. 
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ND^bopes  are  not  great  of  their  conformity  to  us,  before  our 
anny  be  in  England^."  The  commission  of  the  kirk  and  the 
committee  of  estates,  jointly,  issued  a  proclamation,  as  soon  as 
the  coTcnant  had  been  returned  signed  from  London,  ordering 
that  it  should  be  subscribed  and  sworn  throughout  the  whole 
Idngdom  of  Scotland,  ^*  under  the  pain  of  being  punished  as 
enemies  to  religion,  his  majesty^s  honour,  and  the  peace  of  these 
kingdoms."  The  commission  sent  copies  of  the  solemn  league 
to  the  moderator  of  e^ery  presbytery,  with  orders  to  cause  it  to 
be  read  and  explained  on  the  first  Sunday  after  it  had  been  re- 
ceived ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  to  oblige  all  men  and 
women,  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  to  swear  and  subscribe  it  in  every 
parish  church — the  minister  or  session-clerk  being  ordered  to 
sign  for  those  who  were  unable  to  write.  The  privy  council 
8id>scribed  the  league  and  covenant ;  but,  as  it  was  still  neces- 
saiy  for  Hamilton  and  his  brother  to  wear  the  mask,  they  re- 
iiised  to  sign  it,  and,  in  consequence,  an  order  for  thejconfisca- 
tion  of  their  estates  was  made,  but  never  put  in  force,  as  it  was 
merely  done  to  blind  the  king  to  their  treachery,  and  keep  up 
his  delusion  a  little  longer.  The  Hamiltons  Uien  pretended 
to  flee  for  safety  to  the  king's  head-quarters ;  where,  when  he 
conld  no  longer  shut  his  eyes  to  their  perfidy,  he  ordered  them 
under  arrest ;  for  they  engaged,  on  being  sent  to  Scotland,  to 
prevent  the  levy  of  an  army,  which  made  the  king  neglect  odier 
means  of  hindering  it;  and  Lanark  actually  signed  the  warrant 
in  the  king^s  name  authorising  the  estates  to  raise  an  army 
to  attack  the  king  as  if  for  his  own  defence !  Through  the  con  - 
nivance  of  James  Cunningham,  one  of  the  king^s  confidential 
servants,  Lanark  escaped,  and  immediately  joined  the  Scots 
commissioners  at  London,  which  shews  that  he  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  them  before  leaving  Scotland^. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest,  the  levies  which  had  been 
ordered  by  the  estates  were  called  into  active  service,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leven,  with  general 
David  Leslie  for  his  second  in  command  ;  and  in  the  end  of 
November  a  ship  of  war  brought  £50fi00  in  specie  from  the 
Long  Parliament,  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  Scottish  auxili- 
aries. To  shew  their  zeal  in  the  cause,  the  commission  of  the 
Assembly  ordered  ^*  a  regiment  of  black  coats'^  to  be  raised, 
ind  obliged  every  minister  throughout  the  kingdom,  under  the 
pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  to  fiimish  a  soldier  properly 
dqoipped  and  provisioned  for  forty  days,  which  the  covenant- 

1  Bullie's  Letten,  ii.  103-4. 
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ing  ministers  readily  obeyed ;  but  tlie  episcopal  clergy  only 
did  so  under  the  terrors  of  martial  and  ecclesiastical  lav. 
The  commission  also  appointed  a  national  fast  to  be  obsenrad 
on  Sunday  J  the  7tli  of  January  in  the  following  year,  ibr  a 
blessing  upon  the  army,  the  danger  of  religion,  the  sins  of  Ai 
land,  and  a  blessing  upon  the  commissioners*  laboors  ia 
England  ^  In  his  prison  reflections,  the  king  has  the  folloir- 
ing  remarks  upon  this  and  the  covenant, — ^^  The  presbyteiUDi 
Scots  are  not  hired  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  auxiliaries ;  nothing 
will  induce  them  to  engage  till  those  that  call  them  in  hiva 
pawned  their  souls  to  them  by  a  solemn  league  and  covenanli 
where  many  engines  of  religious  and  fair  pretensions  an 
brought,  chiefly  to  batter  or  rase  episcopacy.  This  they  niaka 
the  grand  evil  spirit,  which,  with  some  other  imps  purposdj 
added,  to  make  it  more  odious  and  terrible  to  the  vulgar,  mmt 
by  so  solemn  a  charm  and  exorcism  be  cast  out  of  this  church, 
after  more  than  a  thousand  years*  pos.session  here,  firom  die 
first  plantation  of  Christianity  in  this  island,  and  an  univenal 
prescription  of  time  and  practice  in  all  other  churches  since 
the  apostles*  times  till  this  last  century.  But  no  antiqmtjr 
must  plead  for  it :  presbytery,  like  a  young  heir,  thinks  the 
father  hath  lived  long  enough ;  and  impatient  not  to  be  in  the 
bishop*s  chair  and  authority  (though  laymen  go  away  with 
the  revenues),  all  art  is  used  to  sink  episcopacy,  and  launch 
presbytery  in  England,  which  was  lately  buoyed  up  in  Scotland 
by  the  like  artifice  of  a  covenant*." 

1644. — Public  oeconomy  and  revolutions  never  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  it  generally  happens  that  the  people  suffer  greater 
oppressions  and  heavier  taxation  from  usurpers  than  from  the 
most  severe  of  their  lawful  governors.  The  covenanters  had 
now  two  considerable  armies  in  the  field,  one  in  Ireland  and 
the  other  in  the  north  of  England,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
impose  new  taxes  for  their  support.  Lord  Balmerino  pro- 
jected an  excise  scheme,  which  was  so  ill  received  that  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  surrounded  the  house  where  the  com- 
mittee sat,  in  a  riotous  manner,  and  threatened  to  tear  Balme- 
rino in  pieces  if  it  were  persisted  in.  The  committee  yielded 
for  the  present  to  the  mob,  until  the  convention  of  the  estates 
should  meet  The  commission  of  the  Assembly  met  to  support 
the  committee  of  estates,  on  the  17th  of  January,  and  issued 
orders  to  the  other  ministers  to  preach  on  the  necessity  of  im- 
posing this  tax  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  maintenance  of 

>  Ontbry'i  Memoirs,  124.— SpdMing'i  Troublet,  177. 
'  Eikon  Basilike,  i.  62,  63. 
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tliecoTenani ;  and  ihej  were  so  successful  tliat  when  the  con* 
fention  of  estates  met  on  the  25th  of  January,  the  excise  was 
imposed  without  a  murmur  from  the  people,  and  the  act  was 
piocbdmed  at  the  cross.    ^^  WhL'refore  the  Cause  triumphed 
fiid  met  with  no  opposition  any  where  throughout  the  land, 
tir  baring  two  armies  they  became  so  formidable  that  all  men 
bebored  to  submit^.**  Although  the  whole  kingdom  submitted 
to  Aigyle*s  usurpation,  yet   the  central  counties  and  the 
Barthem  parts  were  by  no  means  cordial  in  their  adherence, 
but  from  that  infatuation  which  pursued  all  the  king's  mea- 
Hues,  there  was  no  combination  among  the  loyalists,  and  al- 
thoagh  Montrose  did  at  last  succeed  in  convincing  the  king 
of  the  treachery  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  in  obtaining  a  com- 
mission to  raise  the  loyalists,  yet  it  came  too  late,  and  all  his 
roccess  and  extraordinary  efforts  availed  nothing.     '^  Many 
of  the  ancient  nobility,**  says  Guthry,  ^^  abhorred  the  course 
of  the  covenanters,  yet  that  was  no  discouragement  to  the 
others,  in  regard  they  bad  not  such  followers  as  to  render  them 
capable  to  affront  it    Which  fell  out  partly  through  the  giddi- 
ness of  the  times,  but  more  by  the  way  his  majesty  had  taken 
it  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  at  which  time  he  did  recover 
from  divers  of  them  their  hereditary  offices,  and  also  pressed 
them  to  qiut  their  tithes  (which  formerly  had  kept  the  gentry 
m  a  depradence  upon  them),  whereby  they  were  so  weakened, 
that  now  when  he  stood  most  in  need  of  them  (except  the 
chief  of  the  clans),  they  could  command  none  but  their  vassals. 
There  were  also  amongst  the  ministry,  who  disliked  their  way, 
jet,  for  kdx  o{  suffering^  complied  dierewith.    For  now  this 
new  modelled  commission  of  the  General  Assembly  (notwith- 
standing the  fair  professions  made  two  years  ago,  when  it  was 
first  established  at  St  Andrews),  assume  a  legislative  powers 
and  enjoined  obedience  to  their  acts  subpoena:  yea,  they  be- 
came so  tyrannical,  that  it  may  be  admired  how  so  much  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  (as  already  began  to  appear  amongst  them) 
could  lodge  in  the  breasts  of  churchmen,  who  pretended  to 
such  piet^  as  did  Mr.  Douglas,  Dick,  Blair,  Cant,  and  some 
others,  who  overruled  the  commission  always,  there  being  no- 
thing but  the  worst  they  could  do  to  be  expected  by  any  that 
shoidd  happen  in  the  least  to  oppose  them.     This  prevailed 
upon  men  to  submit  for  eschewing  persecution^.^ 

On  the  7th  of  January,  the  fast,  which  the  commission  had 
imposed,  was  held  with  great  preciseness  and  gloomy  austerity 
by  the  covenanting  ministers.     And  at  Aberdeen,  albeit  the 

1  Guthry'i  Memoin,  126.  *  Ibid.  128. 
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people  cordially  hated  the  covenant,  honest  Spalding  sayi, 
^  the  minister  went  not  oat  of  the  pulpit  whilst  the  peopb 
reconvened  to  the  afternoon  sermon,  ....  and  no  blesiiiig 
was  said  after  the  forenoon's  sermon  upon  Sunday  whilst  fint 
the  afternoon's  preaching  was  done,  and  so  one  blessing  wnhA  t' 
for  both  sermons.  The  covenant  was  read  out  upon  Sundnry  i 
declaring  and  exponing  the  same  no  ways  to  be  against  toe 
king,  but  against  the  papists  about  him  ^.*^ 

"  So  all  went  well  with  the  cause ;"  and  the  marquis  of 
Arg}'le,  who  was  no  fighting  man,  returned  firom  the  army  io 
England,  and  reported  its  state  and  good  affection  to  the  con* 
mittee  of  estates  and  the  commission  of  Assembly,  which  noir     i 
claimed  a  co-ordinate  authority.      Guthry  says,  ^  Thus  all 
things  were  quieted  at  home,  and  the  lords  of  the  council  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  were  veryjmd 
at  Edinburgh  ;**  but  their  jollity  was  soon  marred  by  news  of 
the  advance  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly  and  some  of  the  loyalists 
of  the  north.    The  two  co-ordinate  powers  of  church  and  slate 
took  each  their  own  method  of  dealing  with  this  unwelcome 
intruder.     The  commission  immediately  excommunicated  the 
loyal  Huntly,  with  James  Kennedy,  his  secretary,  and  four 
of  his  chief  supporters,  Mr.  Ir^'ine,  of  Drum,  and  his  brother 
Robert,  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Haddo,  and  Thomas  Hay,  his  servant, 
and  the  lairds  of  Skene  and  Tipperty.     John  Adamson  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication,  and 
the  commission  ordained  that  it  should  be  proclaimed  irom 
every  pulpit  in  the  kingdom  under  their  control.     Montrose 
also,  who  had  erected  the  royal  standard  at  Dumfries,  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  commission  on  the  26th  of  ApHl.  On 
this  appearance  of  danger  from  the  loyalists,  the  committee 
ordered  a  new  levy  to  be  made  of  every  eighth  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  the  earl 
of  Callender,  who,  having  dispersed  the  kw  men  whom  Mon- 
trose was  able  to  collect  in  the  south,  marched  into  England 
and  united  his  forces  to  those  under  the  earl  of  Leven  at  New- 
castle.    About  this  time  the  loyal  peers  of  England  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Scottish  peers  who  were  attending  their  army, — 
"  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  that  posterity  may  know  we  have 
done  our  duties,  and  not  sat  still  whilst  our  brethren  of  Scot- 
land were  transported  with  a  dangerous  and  fatal  misunder- 
standing, that  the  resolution  now  taken  among  tliem  for  an 
expedition  into  England  is  agreeable  to  their  obligations  by  the 
late  treaty,  and  to  the  wishes  and  desires  of  this  kingdom  ex- 

'  History  of  the  Tronblci,  ii.  1 79. 
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sed  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  we  have  thought  it 
issary  to  let  your  lordships  know,  that  if  we  had  dissented 

1  ihat  act,  it  could  never  have  been  made  a  law 

I  we  do  conjure  your  lordships,  by  our  common  allegiance 
.  subjection  under  our  gracious  sovereign,  by  the  amity  and 
ction  between  the  two  nations,  by  the  treaty  of  pacification 
dch  by  any  such  act  is  absolutely  dissolved),  and  by  all 
igationsy  both  divine  and  human,  which  can  preserve  peace 
m  earth,  to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
ision  of  so  much  christian  blood,  and  the  confusion  and 
solation  which  must  follow  the  unjust  invasion  of  this 
igdom,  which  we  (and  we  are  confident  all  true  Englishmen) 
i8t  interpret  as  a  design  of  conquest,  and  to  impose  new  laws 
Mm  us ;  and  therefore  your  lordships  may  be  assured  we 
aU  not  so  far  forget  our  own  interest  and  the  honour  of  our 
ition  as  not  to  expose  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  just  and 
icessaiy  defence  of  this  kingdom.  But  if  your  lordships  in 
nth  have  any  doubts  and  apprehensions  that  there  is  now,  or 
sreafter  may  be,  a  purpose  to  infringe  your  laws  or  liberties 
om  any  attempt  of  this  kingdom,  we  do  engage  our  honours 
»your  lordships  to  be  ourselves  most  religious  observers  of  the 
n  of  pacification ;  and  if  the  breach  and  violation  do  not 
nt  begin  within  that  kingdom  we  are  confident  you  shall 
3ver  have  cause  to  complain  of  this^'' 
Spalding  was  never  able  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any 
iswer  was  returned  to  this  "  witty  letter ;"  but  he  was  quite 
ire  that  its  '^  good  and  godly  counser  was  never  followed. 
efiising  to  sign  the  covenant  was  the  point  at  which  persecu- 
)n  commenced,  and  many  worthy  confessors  had  to  leave 
Mises,  brethren,  wives,  children,  and  lands,  for  the  sake  of 
lirist  and  the  gospel,  when  called  on  to  sign  a  document  de- 
led by  Jesuits  under  pretence  of  doing  God  service,  but 
bicb,  in  reality,  uprooted  every  fixed  principle  upon  which 
ciety  is  based,  prevailed  for  the  time  against  God's  church, 
id  deluged  the  Uiree  kingdoms  with  their  best  blood.  Among 
my  patient  sufferers  was  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Corse,  the  son  of 
shop  Patrick  Forbes.  He  was  professor  of  divinity  in  King's 
>llege,  Aberdeen,  and  had  conveyed  the  house  in  which  ho 
ed  to  his  successors  in  the  chair  of  divinity  for  ever ;  but  not 
ntemplating  any  such  revolution  as  then  took  place,  he  had 
glected  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  secure 
s  own  life  rent  interest  in  the  property.  He  was  accordingly 
mmarily  ejected  from  the  house  which  he  had  bestowed  on 

1  Sptldiog't  Troubles,  ii.  184,  185. 
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the  college,  on  his  refusal  to  sign  tlie  covenant,  and  had  to  gire 
it  up  to  his  successor,  a  Mr.  William  Douglas,  minister  of 
Forgue,  who  had  apostatised  with  the  times.  On  the  4th  of  April 
he  was  ohliged  to  quit  his  own  house  and  office,  and  as  no 
peace  remained  for  him  or  for  any  of  his  principles,  he  went  to 
Holland  "  to  remain  in  thir  dolorous  days^" 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  29th  ol 
May ;  but  there  was  no  commissioner  appeared  to  represent 
the  king.  The  members  elected  James  Bonar,  minister  of 
Monygaff,  in  the  stewartry  of  Galloway,  to  be  their  modera- 
tor. The  absence  of  tlie  king's  representative  did  not  pre?eDt 
the  business  from  proceeding ;  and  on  the  second  session  a 
letter  was  received  "  from  tlie  presbytery  with  the  army  in 
England,''  in  which,  after  salutation,  they  say,  tlie  Lord  ^^  hath 
by  his  o\^ni  power  scattered  before  us  tlie  great  popish  anny» 
and  much  diminished  the  number  thereof,  so  that  they  do  not 

now  appear  against  us  in  the  field The  city  of 

Y  ,  wherein  a  swarm  of  obstinate  papists  have  taken  sanc- 
tuary, is  blocked  up Our  souls  abhor  the  treacheroos 

attempts  of  our  disnatured  countrymen  that  have  endeavoured 
to  make  their  native  kingdom  a  scat  of  war,  and  our  bowels 
within  us  are  moved  to  think  upon  the  main  mischiefs,  if  not 
timeously  prevented,  that  may  follow  upon  the  unnatural  war 
there^."  This  letter  is  dated  Middlethorpe,  the  20th  of  May,  and 
it  shews  the  spirit  of  strong  delusion  which  made  them  believe 
a  lie ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  call  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  who  were  true  to  their  sovereign,  papists 
and  Amorites,  so  as  to  alter  the  view  of  the  war  in  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar.  To  this  letter  the  Assembly  reply — "  That 
sanctuary  your  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  your  God  hath 
taken,  shall  not  save  thein there  is  a  time  for  every  pur- 
pose under  heaven,  and  the  cup  of  the  Amorites  must  be  filled; 
which  being  now  full  of  every  abomination,  yea,  of  the  blood 
of  the  saints^  the  cry  whereof  cannot  but  be  heard  in  heaven 
and  answered  on  earth,  presageth  no  less  to  us,  than  that  the 
Lord's  time  of  his  deliverance  of  his  own,  and  destruction  of  his 

enemies,  draweth  near These  happy  beginnings  of  the 

Lord's  scattering  our  unnatural  enemies  in  the  north  gives  us 
confidence  of  his  assistance  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  against 
these  that  assault  us  in  the  south.  .  .  :  .  It  is  our  part  to  blow 
he  tnimpet  to  give  warning  to  the  people,  and  to  rouse  tliem 
from  that  fearful  condition  which  threateneth  so  much  desertion. 
And  to  this  end  we  have  enjoined  a  solemn  fast that  if 

>  SpaldiDf^'s  Troubles,  ii.  190.  '  Johnston's  Collections,  212,  214. 
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the  Lord  please  you  may  join  with  us  there  in  that  action. 
We  have  set  down  an  oider  to  be  kept  hereafter  for  sending 
ministers  into  the  army  ^" 

A  petition  was  received  from  '^  the  distressed  christians  in 
the  north  of  Ireland/'  cra\'ing  them  to  continue  to  send  two 
ministers  quarterly  to  them,  ^^  to  build  up  tlie  tabernacle  of 
David  among  them  ;^  and  complaining  ^^  of  the  odious  asper- 
Nons  of  sedition,  combination  against  the  king,  and  overthrow 
d* municipal  laws,  &c.,  wherewith  the  covenant  was  branded^.'* 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Assembly  returned  any  answer  to 
this  petition.    The  excommunications  denounced  by  the  com- 
mission against  Montrose  and  the  other  loyalists  were  ap- 
proved, and  the  presbyteries  within  whose  bounds  any  of  them 
resided  were  ordered  to  proceed  against  them  with  the  highest 
censures.     In  particular  an  act  was  framed  ordering  the  loyal 
Scottish    noblemen,  who  had   subscribed   a  declaration  of 
adhesion  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  to  be  excommunicated,  and  not 
to  be  relaxed  even  in  the  last  extremity.     This  deck.,  ion 
they  declared  ^'  to  be  a  perfidious  band  and  an  unnatural  con- 
federacy to  bring  this  kurk  and  kingdom  to  confusion ;  and  to 
be  fiiU  of  blasphemies  against  the  Solenm  League  and  Cove- 
nant of  the  three  kingdoms,  of  vile  aspersions  of  treason, 
rebellion,  and  sedition,  most  falsely  and  impudently  imputed 
to  the  estates,  and  the  most  faithful  loyal  subjects  of  these 
kingdoms  ....  and  therefore  gives  power  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  this  Assembly,  appointed  for  the  public  affairs,  to 
proceed  against  them  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 

unless and  when  tlie  sentence  shall  be  pronounced, 

discharges  presbyteries  or  synods  to  relax  any  from  the 
sentence,  wiUiout  the  advice  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  their 
commissioners,  nisi  in  extremis.  And  in  respect  of  the  atrocity 
of  this  fact,  tlie  Assembly,  in  all  humility,  do  seriously  recom- 
mend to  the  right  honourable  the  estates  of  parliament  to  take 
such  course,  as  the  persons  that  shall  be  found  guilty  may  be 
exemplarily  punished  according  to  the  merit  of  so  unnatural 
and  impious  an  oftence :  and  that  some  public  note  of  ignominy 
be  put  upon  tiic  declaration  and  band  itself^." 

An  act  of  excommunication  was  also  passed  against  the 
northern  loyalists,  whom  they  denominate  rebels  and  traitors, 
and  impious  blasphemers  of  the  covenant,  and  they  were  not  to 
be  absolved  nisi  in  extremis.  Ministers  were  ordained  to  pre- 
sent all  persons  who  were  disaffected  to  the  covenant,  whom 

»  Johnston's  Collection  of  Acts,  224,  226.  »  Ibid.  214-217. 

3  Ibid.  218-219. 
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they  style  malignantSy  to  the  presbyteries  that  they  might  be 
excommunicated,  or  at  least  compelled  to  do  penance  on  the 
cutty  stool  ^  The  Assembly  also  wrote  a  long  Latin  letterto 
their  brethren  in  the  Netherlands,  thanking  them  for  the 
supplies  of  ammunition  that  they  had  sent  to  the  covenanten 
in  Ireland,  and  the  sympathy  which  they  had  expressed  for 
their  brethren  here  and  in  England^.  The  Assembly  received 
a  letter  from  the  Scottish  commissioners  at  London,  giving  aa 
account  of  the  progress  which  the  Westminster  Assembly 
were  making  towards  uniformity  of  religion  with  the  Scottiu 
kirks ;  and  also  one  from  the  divines  themselves,  ^  pouring 
out  their  hearts  into  the  Assembly's  bosom  with  sorrow  at  the 
melancholy  situation  of  that  nation,  gratefully  acknowledging 
our  sympathy  with  them,  and  fervently  soliciting  a  continuation 
of  the  same  ^.''  After  reconstructing  die  commission,  and  pass- 
ing some  other  acts  of  no  great  importance,  they  appointed  the 
next  Assembly  to  meet  on  the  last  Thursday  in  May  in  the 
year  1645,  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  dissolved  the  meeting  on 
the  4th  of  June,  and  remitted  all  affairs  to  the  commissioni  in 
which  Argyle,  the  dictator,  was  a  principal  member. 

In  consequence  of  Charles's  unfortunate  concession  of  pei^ 
petuity  to  the  Long  Parliament,  he  had  no  means  of  procuring 
one  that  would  reconstruct  the  disjointed  materials  of  the 
commonwealth ;  he  therefore  adopted  the  expedient  of  sum- 
moning the  parliament  to  leave  Westminster  and  to  meet  at  Ox- 
ford, at  the  same  time  promising  a  free  pardon  to  all  of  the  Long 
Parliament  who  should  come  tliere.  Many  of  the  peers  and 
a  few  of  the  commons  obeyed  the  summons,  assembled  there, 
and  made  many  specious  promises  and  professions  of  loyalty. 
These  composed  and  forwarded  the  letter,  extracts  from  which 
have  already  been  given,  to  the  Scottish  council  and  "conser- 
vators of  the  peace."  Yet,  says  Guthry*,  "it  was  publicly 
talked  here  [Edinburgh]  that  those  who  came  to  Oxford  upon 
his  majesty's  summons  meant  not  to  be  very  fsdthful  unto  him, 
but  rather  (by  that  stratagem)  to  do  those  whom  they  had  de- 
serted at  Westminster  better  service  than  they  could  have  done 
being  with  them,  by  advising  his  majesty  to  courses  which 
tended  to  his  ruin.  Whether  there  was  a  reason  or  not  for  this 
construction  I  leave  undetermined ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  as 
the  leaving  Westminster  and  coming  thither  procured  them 
such  trust,  that  his  majesty  was  led  by  their  counsels ;  so  his 


»  JohMton'g  Collections,  220.  ^  Ibid.  139.  »  Ibid.  247.— 

Steveoaon'ft  Church  and  State,  524-25.— Spaldmg's  Troubles,  iL  239-240. 
.  ^  Memoirs,  235-136. 
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alEun  did  thereafter  more  and  more  miscany ;  and  his  most 
lecret  projects  came  to  be  understood  by  his  enemies.  Whereof 
ihe  most  loyal  and  gallant  Ruthven  did  often  warn  his  majesty , 
bol  could  not  get  it  remedied.^ 

On  thb  4th  of  June,  the  convention,  which  the  leading  co- 
leDsnlera  now  turned  into  a  parliament,  sat  down  at  Edinburgh, 
ml  it  was  opened  by  a  sermon  by  Andrew  Cant,  minister  of 
ibeideen,  firom  St  John  y.  22,  23.  The  principal  drift  of  his 
Knnon  was  to  state  an  opposition  between  king  Jesus  and  king 
Charles,  and  on  that  account  to  press  resistance  to  the  latter 
far  the  interest  of  the  former.  This,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  '^  was 
pnaching  to  the  times  without  regard  to  the  Scripture,  and 
theirs  what  sense  these  men  had  of  the  pretended  oath  in 
iheir  covenant  to  defend  the  king's  person  ^^  The  earl  of 
Luderdale  was  elected  president,  but  there  was  no  represen- 
titire  of  the  king.  On  Friday,  the  12th,  a  despatch  was  read 
from  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  president  of  the  committee  of  the 
vmy  at  York,  to  inform  the  house  of  the  victory  that  the  rebels 
hid  obtained  over  the  king's  forces  at  Marston-Moor  in  York- 
ihire.  He  earnestly  desired  the  parliament  to  give  public 
thanks  for  the  success  which  had  attended  the  principles  of  the 
corenant ;  and  the  house  ordained  this  letter  to  be  sent  to  the 
commission  of  the  Assembly,  and  desired  them  to  appoint  a 
general  thanksgiving.  On  the  18th  of  July,  the  earl  of  Lauerk, 
who  had  now  openly  joined  the  rebels,  presented  a  petition 
against  those  friends  of  the  king  who  still  enjoyed  public 
(^ces,  as  usurpers,  against  sir  James  Galloway  for  usurping 
the  office  of  secretary,  and  against  sir  Robert  Spottiswood, 
"now using  the  said  office  at  court, ever  since  the  petitioner's 
restraint  at  Oxford,  at  which  time  his  majesty  required  the  said 
signet  from  the  petitioners,  who  delivered  it  to  the  lord  Digby 
and  sir  Edward  Nicholas.  He  desires  the  house  to  take  to 
their  consideration  the  deserved  punishment  of  the  two  usur- 
pers contrary  to  two  acts  of  parliament;  and  by  that  act  they 
would  declare  his  office  and  place  of  secretary  to  be  free  of 
any  prejudice  by  the  usiu^pation  of  these  enemies  to  their 
ooimtry  ^.^  On  the  22d  of  July  an  act  of  forfaultry  was  passed 
on  the  motion  of  the  uugratefrd  lord  Balmcrino,  against  the 
earls  of  Crawford,  Camwath,  Forthe,  and  lord  Ythan,  as 
**  public  enemies  to  their  country,  invaders  of  it,  and  for  adjoin- 
ing themselves  and  assisting  the  popish  and  malignant  party/' 
They  were  also  declared  to  be  ^^  guilty  of  high  treason  and 

1  Skinner's  Ecd.  Hist.  ii.  379.— Guthry's  Memolns,  137. 
3  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  165.225. 
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punishable  at  the  arbitrement  of  the  parliameDt,  which  de* 
Glared  them  '^  traitors  to  their  religion  and  country,  and  po^ 
fidious  breakers  of  their  national  covenant ;  and  all  thdr 
bands  and  heritages,  goods  moveable  and  immoveable,  to  be 
from  henceforth  forfaulted  and  belong  to  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom,  to  pay  the  public  debts^.^  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  that  method  of  making  war  maintain  war  which  was 
reduced  to  a  system  by  the  revolutionary  government  of  France 
But  the  doctrine  here  propounded  was  an  inversion  of  the 
general  and  natural  order  of  nature  ;  for  as  there  can  be  no 
civil  authority  in  the  kingdom,  but  that  which  is  derived  ftom 
the  crown,  as  its  authority  is  derived  from  God,  so  there  can 
be  no  treason  against  parliament,  but  only  against  the  king, 
who  represents  God,  who  is  the  source  of  all  power.  Those  who 
offend  against  the  parliament  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  pri?i* 
lege,  but  not  of  treason ;  for  the  parliament  cannot  meet 
without  the  royal  warrant,  of  the  power  of  which  in  the  caie 
now  before  us,  Charles  had  culpably  suffered  himself  to  be  de- 
prived by  his  senseless  system  of  concession. 

The  parliament  passed  an  act  to  discharge  all  ministers,  as 
the  titulars  of  benefices  annexed  to  them,  from  exercising 
patronage ;  but  transferred  these  rights  to  the  presbytery.  And 
the  act  of  the  Assembly  which  condemned  the  loyal  band  and 
declaration  published  at  Oxford,  and  their  excommunication 
of  the  loyal  noblemen,  was  ratified,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  devise  and  put  some  public  mark  of  infamy  on  the 
band  and  declaration ;  and  they  voted  all  invaders  of  the  coimtry, 
that  is,  those  who  declared  for  the  king,  to  be  guilty  of  treason, 
and  to  suffer  the  highest  pains  of  it.     On  the  27th  of  July,  the 
act  of  the  General  Assembly,  w^hich  required  a  mark  of  infamy 
to  be  ])ut  on  the  Oxford  band  and  declaration,  was  ratified, 
and  "  ordained  all  the  subscribers  of  that  wicked  and  damna- 
ble piece  to  be  persecuted  as  traitors  to  their  country,  by  the 
committee  of  estates ;  and  to  the  end  that  some  mark  of  in- 
famy may  be  put  upon  the  said  declaration,  ordains  the  copy 
of  the  same  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  at  the 
cross  at  Edinburgh/'     An  act  was  also  passed  for  ^'  uplifting 
of  pecuniary  fines  of  whoremongers,  drunkards,  swearers,  &c 
to  be  applied  to  pious  uses^  /"     This  source  of  revenue,  insti- 
tuted by  the  rigidly  righteous  professors  of  covenanting  reli- 
gion, reminds  one  of  the  book  called  "  The  Tax  of  the  Apostolic 
Chancery,"  which  contains  the  list  of  the  prices  at  which  the 
crimes  of  adultery,  fornication,  &c.  may  be  allowed  to  be  com- 

>  Balfour's  Annab,  ii.  pp.  232,  235,  239.  ^  i^id.  ii.  230,  232,  236. 
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litted  or  afteni'ards  commuted,  set  forth  by  the  pope's  au- 
lority,  and  which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  papal  revenue. 
ID  was,  therefore,  encouraged  by  the  covenanters  as  well  as 
Y  the  pope  in  order  to  fill  the  public  coffers. 
On  Monday,  the  29th  of  July,  the  present  parliament  was 
eclared  ^  current,^  and  therefore  the  house  unanimously  ad- 
lomed  till  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  without  prejudice  to 
le  committee  of  estates  to  assemble  the  house  earlier  if  they 
nd  reason  for  it.  And  in  that  spiritual  delusion  under  which 
le  whole  country  was  labouring,  ^^  the  lord  chancellor  closed 
p  this  session  with  a  pretty  and  eloquent  speech,  rendering 
lie  Almighty  most  hearty  thanks  and  honour  for  the  peaceable 
leeting,  and  unanimity  in  the  maintenance  of  his  cause ;  en- 
teatiug  the  whole  estates  of  the  kingdom  to  stand  fast  together 
(vthe  maintenance  of  the  truth,  honour  of  the  king,  and  well 
»f  his  realms,  now  all  in  fire  of  combustion  by  the  treacherous 
nractices  of  papists,  atheists,  and  maUgnantSj  [that  is,  church- 
Den  and  loyal  subjects,]  against  religion,  and  the  subject's 
iberty  settled  by  law.  He  wished  every  one  to  fetch  water 
rith  him  to  help  to  extinguish  the  fury  of  this  flame,  and  not 
nl  to  nourish  it ;  and,  lastly,  besought  the  great  Creator  of 
teaven  and  earth,  who,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
dll,  did  govern  the  actions  of  men,  to  preserve  from  danger 
ie  king's  person,  to  establish  peace  and  truth  in  all  his  domi- 
ians,  and  to  remove  the  crying  sins  of  the  land,  which  was  the 
uise  of  so  heavy  an  indignation  upon  it!  ^" 
The  lord  Had  do,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  earl 
Aberdeen,  was  arrested  at  Aberdeen,  and  seut,  with  his  con- 
lential  servant,  John  Logic,  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were 
ed,  by  order  of  the  parliament,  on  three  counts:  1st,  for 
ving  taken  prisoners  several  influential  Covenanters;  2d, 
joining  with  the  marquis  of  Huntly;  and,  3d,  for  several  other 
eged  crimes.  For  the  first  he  justified  himself,  inasmuch  as 
)  parties  *'  were  avowed  incendiaries  against  the  king,  fac- 
(is  and  seditious  persons ;  and,  2d,  he  was  dutifully  serving 
•  l^ing  against  his  enemies.  Lord  Haddo  and  Logic  were 
kdemned  to  be  beheaded ;  and,  although  the  earl  Marshall 
Tted  himself  much  to  save  their  lives,  '^  ho  came  no  speed, 
wgh  the  malice  of  the  kirkJ^  They  were  brought  to  the 
Bold  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  were  tormented  in  their 
moments  by  the  fanatical  ministers,  who  desired  Haddo 
onfess  his  sins  before  God,  and  to  trust  in  His  mercy.  He 
vered,  that  he  humbly  confessed  he  was  a  great  sinner  be- 

I  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  245. 
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fore  God,  but  hoped  for  salvation  through  Christ ;  on  which 
one  of  the  ministers  proclaimed  that  he  acknowledged  his  gmlt    !■ 
of  rising  in  arms  against  the  country.    But  he  answered,  ^  Not    ■- 
so ;  I  confessed  myself  a  great  sinner  before  God,  but  I  never    ^ 
transgressed  against  the  country,  but  only  against  such  as  were    I 
disloyal  subjects  to  the  king/'     "  Then  the  whole  of  the  mn-    • 
sters  raikd  out  pitifully  against  him,  which  he  patiently  be- 
held, and  desired  to  be  relaxed  from  excommunication.**  This 
had  been  forbidden,  nisi  in  extremiSy  by  Che  Assembly ;  bat, 
after  much   consultation,  "the   ministers,  with  some  little 
grudgCy  granted  the  same,  and  loosed  him  upon  the  scaffold 
from  this  sentence.**     A  herald  then  proclaimed  to  the  specta- 
tors, "  1.  The  parliament  has  found  thee,  sir  John  Gordon,  of 
Haddo,  worthy  of  death,  and  thy  head  to  be  strucken  from  thy 
shoulders;  and,  2d,  declares  thee  a  villain  and  traitor  to  the  king 
and  to  the  country,  and  therefore  I  here  ryve  [tear]  thy  arms 
in  thy  ain  face.**  He  commended  his  soul  to  God,  and  his  six 
children  to  the  king*s  protection,  "  for  whose  sake  I  die  this 
day."     He  was  "  borne  down  by  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
the  marquis  of  Argyle,  lord  Balmerino,  and  the  kirk,  because 
he  would  not  subscribe  the  covenant,  but  stoutly  followed  the 
king,  and  died  a  good  protestant^" 

Men  now  were  publicly  executed  by  the  rebel  committee  of 
estates  for  their  loyalty  to  the  king;  and,  what  shewed  the  cun- 
ning and  hypocrisy  of  the  times,  in  the  name  of  the  king ! — 
Soon  after  the  murder  of  Haddo,  and  his  friend  captain  Logic, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  of  Logan,  in  Dumfries-shire,  was  also  beheaded 
at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  crime  of  having  befriended 
Montrose  in  his  uufortunate  diversion  in  favour  of  the  king. 
The  earl  of  Crawford  was  forfaulted,  and  his  title  transferred 
to  the  earl  of  Lindsay ;  and  generals  Ruthven  and  King  were 
also  forfaulted.  These  severities  made  the  chivalrous  adven- 
tures of  Montrose,  in  disguise,  through  the  covenanting  coun- 
ties, most  alarming  and  dangerous,  till  he  reached  Tillibeltoo 
House,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills  ^.  It  is  lamentable  to 
reflect  on  the  misplaced  aflection  which  the  king  maintained  to 
the  last  for  the  most  genuine  hypocrite  of  the  times,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton ;  and  the  prejudice  which,  up  to  the  same  point,  had 
kept  him  from  listening  to  the  honest  and  patriotic  advice  of  a 
man  who  shewed  his  loyalty  and  love  of  country  by  actions  and 

*  Spalding's  Troables,  ii.  250. 

'  Guthry's  Memoirs. — Napier's  Montrose  and  the  CoTenanters.  As  Montrose's 
gallant  military  exploits  do  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  history,  I  bej  to  reiier 
my  readers  to  Mr.  Napier's  most  interesting  and  minute  biography  of  that  npbk 
and  worthy  confessor  and  sufferer  for  his  sovereign. 
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t  by  words.  Such  terror  did  the  name  of  the  gallant  Graham 
rry  in  it  to  Argyle  and  the  other  rebel  chiefs,  th  at  large  rewards 
^re  offered  to  any  assassin  who  would  undertake  to  dispatch 
m;  and  several  infamous  wretches  were  permitted  to  take 
nounissions  in  his  army  for  the  facility  it  afforded  of  accom- 
ishing  their  detestable  design—-^'  but  providence  disappointed 
latplot^** 

The  commission  of  Assembly  excommunicated  colonel  Na- 
laniel  Gordon,  and  appointed  a  fast  to  be  observed  throughout 
lie  kingdom,  and  in  their  armies  both  at  home  and  in  England, 
«  the  last  SMnday  of  October,  and  the  Wednesday  following, 
br  success  against  Montrose — the  slowness  of  ongoing  in  the 
vorkof  our  reformation— the  grievous  sins  of  our  army  under  the 
marquis  of  Argyle — the  rupture  betwixt  the  king  and  his  sub- 
jects— some  mucwUefUment  among  the  tniniiters  ihemselveg — 
ladthe  innocent  blood  and  grievous  oppression  of  the  land. 
Bat,  says  honest  Spalding,  '^  there  was  no  word  of  fasting  and 
piayiog  (as  mosijugify  we  should)  for  inbringing  of  change  and 
alteration  both  in  church  and  policy  against  established  law 
and  the  king's  royal  authority,  and  compelling  him,  by  force  of 
MDs,  to  yield  to  our  Scottish  opinions  V     This  hypocritical 
Cut  was  made  the  more  joyful,  by  the  news,  received  a  little  be* 
fere,  of  the  success  of  the  rebels  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the 
capture  of  Newcastle,  in  which  were  found  the  earl  of  Crawford, 
the  lords  Maxwell  and  Rae,  Mr.  Oglevie,  of  Powry,  and  Dr. 
Wishart,  Montrose's  biographer,  who  were  all  sent  to  Ediii- 
bargb,  and  lodged  in  the  common  jail.    The  presbyterian  mini- 
sters urged  the  committee  with  great  vehemence  to  behead 
Crawford  immediately;  but  a  plurality  of  voices  carried  his  re- 
q>ite  against  the  covenanted  brethren,  who,  true  to  the  cove- 
oaot,  were  clamorous  for  his  blood 3. 

The  gaixantby  and  successes  of  Montrose  created  a  reaction 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  ministers,  and  some  who  had  been 
most  fiery  and  zealous  became  lukewarm  and  indifferent.  The 
commission  were  mightily  alarmed  at  this  defection  amongst 
the  brethren,  and,  in  order  to  terrify  others,  they  formally  de- 
posed Mr.  Hallibubton,  minister  of  Perth,  and  Mr.  Graham, 
of  Auchterarder,  for  the  crime  of  having  conversed  with  Mon- 
trose. At  the  same  time  they  again  ordained  a  fast  to  be 
imiversally  observed  upon  the  first  Sunday  of  January  in  the 
ensuing  year.  The  commission  also  issued  summonses  to  the 
several  presbyteries  to  send  representatives  to  Edinburgh  to  a 

I  Gtttiiry's  Memoin,  132.  *  Spalding's  Troubles,  ii.  279. 

*  Guthry's  Memoirs,  133. 
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General  Assembly,  which  they  appointed  to  meet  on  th 
of  January,  concerning  the  state  of  the  reformation. 

Throughout  all  history  we  invariably  find  that  rebe 
and  revolutions  have  been  more  frequently  occasioned  I: 
unreasonable  licentiousness  of  the  people  than  by  the  ty 
or  mal-administration  of  the  prince.  And  this  is  remar 
verified  in  the  mild  family  of  the  Stuarts,  but  in  partict 
Charles  I.  He  courted  the  presbyterians, indulged  Uiem  in 
laud,  and  established  them  in  Scotland ;  and  he  concede 
whole  power  and  prerogative  to  them,  to  conciliate  and  s 
their  jealousies ;  but  they  were  never  satisfied  so  long  i 
crown  sat  on  his  head,  and  his  head  on  his  shoulders.  Oi 
mistaken  clemency,  Charles  suffered  faction  to  grow  an 
pand  till  it  embraced  the  whole  government,  and  reall 
tnily  exercised  that  tyranny  over  the  people  which 
only  pretended  to  be  afraid  that  the  king  would  practice, 
cession  was  like  the  letting  out  of  water ;  the  more  he  con 
the  higher  the  puritans  and  covenanters  ruse  in  their  den 
and  he  went  on  still  conceding,  till  at  last  they  left  him  nc 
farther  to  concede  but  his  head.  If  princes  would  be  t 
by  the  errors  of  their  predecessors,  they  could  not  adopt  i 
cedent  more  pregnant  with  example  than  that  of  this  mil 
gentle  prince ;  for  he  had  no  sooner  conceded  away  his  ' 
power  to  Argyle  and  the  faction,  against  whose  treache 
ouTi  father  warned  him,  and  had,  as  ^'a  contented 
left  a  contented  people,"  than  they  used  that  power  whici 
had  wrung  from  him,  and  in  his  own  name,  too,  against 
self.  Hypocrisy  was  one  of  the  reigning  sins  of  the 
and  while  the  covenanters  wielded  the  whole  powers  < 
government  against  tlie  king,  they  ever  protested  that  i 
to  support  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  spoke  the  Ian* 
of  ultra-loyalty,  and  with  the  utmost  effrontery  even  i 
God  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  and  the 
hoods  which  they  were  constantly  uttering. 

Public  men  were  guilty  of  betraying  the  king  in  secret  \ 
they  pretended  to  serve  him  outwardly ;  and  it  was  Charles 
fortunate  disposition  to  shut  his  eyes  to  that  treachery  whic 
in  every  department  of  his  government,  and  even  in  his  h 
hold.  None  were  more  deeply  implicated  in  the  treacher 
ingratitude  of  the  time  tlian  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  ar 
brother  the  earl  of  Lanerk.  Hamilton  would  be  grea: 
was  ambitious,  but  was  deficient  of  that  personal  courag 
ability  which  attend  ambition,  and  consequently  he  all 
Argyle,  the  abler  villain,  to  secure  and  enjoy  the  whoh 
power  of  the  government,  whilst  he  solaced  himself  with  i 
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▼irions  of  royalty.      It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  contrast 

betwixt  the  mild,  conciliating,  and  conceding  goremroent  of 

Charles,  and  the  vigorous,  severe,  and  grasping  tyranny  of  the 

committee  of  estates ;  the  paternal  government  of  the  bishops, 

with  the  inquisitorial  andarbitraiy  despotism  of  the  commission 

rf  the  Assembly.     The  commission  of  Assembly  was  erected 

for  a  political  convenience,  of  which  Argyle's  name  always 

appears  as  one  of  the  members ;  its  adaptation  to  his  purpose 

wu  admirable,  for  he  could  thereby  wield  the  power  of  both  the 

dkurch  and  state.    Whilst  he  exercised  a  tyrannical  power 

over  the  people  through  the  committee  of  estates,  he  backed 

ill  their  temporal  proceedings  by  the  terrors,  the  pains,  and  the 

penalties  of  excommunication,  through  tlie  commission,  which 

were  not  to  be  relaxed,  no  not  even  in  the  hour  of  death. 

It  was  the  universal  murmiur  in  the  beginning  of  Charles's 

rdgn  that  he  attempted  to  impose  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 

the  church  of  England  upon  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 

which  was  made  the  ostensible  foundation  of  tlie  rebellion  ; 

hot  now,  when  the  presbyterians  had  succeeded  in  ful^ling  the 

TOW  of  dieir  covenant  of  extirpating  the  church,  their  very  first 

effort  was  to  force,  iy  Me  swordyiheh  covenant,  their  discipline, 

ud  their  directory  for  worship,  upon  the  kingdom  of  England. 

It  was  made  the  price  of  their  military  assistance.  In  a  circular 

letter  which  the  commission  published,  entitled  ^^  A  necessary 

Waming  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,^*  the  enemies 

of  religion  are  declared  to  be  "  of  three  sorts, — papists,  sej)a- 

ntists,  and  maUgnants  :'*'  the  latter  was  the  appellation  which 

was  fixed  upon  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  episcopal 

church,  and  one  of  their  popular  authors  says,  ^'  the  crying  sins 

of  the  land,  which  we  should  confess  with  sorrow  before  the 

Lord,  are,  that  the  graceless  prelates  and  curates  are  not  hung 

ip  before  the  sun ;  and  that  men  should  be  so  godless  as  to 

assist  the  king  in  his  distress,  before  he  had  satisfied  the  kirk 

by  public  penance,  for  opposing  the  work  of  God  in  the 

covenant." 

Along  with  the  establishment  of  presbytery  and  the  cove- 
nant, irreverence  for  sacred  things  and  subjects  became  ex- 
tensively prevalent ;  Spalding  mentions  several  instances 
which  occurred  in  Aberdeen  alone.  He  relates  that  William 
Strachan,  the  new  presbjterian  minister  there,  demolished  the 
high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  and  commenced  the  work  with  his 
own  hand.  Behind  the  high  altar  there  was  a  very  elegant  carved 
woodwork,  "  curiously  wrought  of  fine  wainscot,  so  that  within 
Scotland  there  was  not  a  better  wrought  piece."  The  minis- 
ter demolished  this  in  order  to  erect  with  the  materials  "  a 
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beastly  loft ;"  ^^  ^^^  workmen  refused  to  touch  it  till  the  mi- 
nister had  first  began  the  demolition,  '^  whidi  he  did,  and  then 
the  work  began."    On  an  afternoon,  during  sermon,  some  chil- 
dren made  a  noise  outside  the  church,  when  Cant  sprung  ont 
of  the  pulpit  and  pursued  them  to  some  distance,  and  whoihe 
had  dispersed  them  he  returned  and  finished  his  sermon ;  b«t 
the  people  "  wondered  at  his  light  behaviour."     The  reveront 
posture  of  kneeling  when  receiving  the  holy  commonion  wai 
now  set  aside,  and  the  people  were  made  to  sit  at  a  table,  and 
not  to  pray  with  the  minister,  *^  but  all  to  be  silent  and  diunb," 
nor  the  bread  to  be  broken  and  distributed  as  formerly,  '*  baft 
baken  in  a  round  loaf  like  a  trencher,  then  cut  in  long  shievei 
[slices]  hanging  by  a  tack ;  first  the  minister  takes  one  shiere 
after  a  blessing,  and  breaks  a  piece  and  gives  to  him  who  is 
nearest,  and  he  gives  the  shieve  to  his  neighbour,  who  takes  a 
piece  and  then  gives  it  to  his  neighbour,  while  it  be  spent ;  and 
then  an  elder  gives  another  shieve  where  the  first  shieve  left, 
and  so  forth.     The  like  bread  and  service  was  never  seen  in 
Aberdeen  before  the  coming  of  Andrew  Cant  to  be  their  mi- 
nister ^'^     This  is  the  custom  prevalent  among  presbyterians 
at  present ;  cups  of  wine  pass  from  hand  to  hand^  and  when 
empty  a  lay-elder  goes  round  with  a  flaggon  and  fills  them  up. 

Spalding  says,  the  people  were  "  wearied," — "  grievouelf 
tormented," — "  vexed  to  the  death  with  their  continual  £uiU 
and  thanksgivings."  They  commenced  praying  and  preach- 
ing at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continu^  without  inlermift- 
sion  till  past  seven  in  the  evening,  ^^  under  colour  of  zaal, 
which  rather  appeared  a  plain  mockery  of  God ;  .  .  •  but  no 
prayers  to  confound  the  armies  raised  against  the  king^  but  nr 
ther  prayed  for  their  good  success." — *'  New  income  customs!" 
^*  Cur  ministers  are  become  prideful,  and  great  railers  out 
of  pulpit  without  respect  of  persons ;  and  so  rigorous  their  di»* 
cipline,  that  the  people  might  not  bear  their  prideful  behaviour, 
and  none  durst  find  fault  with  their  disorders.  They  praise  God 
for  the  king's  overthrow  2."  So  hearty  were  the  presbyterian 
brethren  in  the  rebellion,  that  they  warned  their  parishioners 
from  their  pulpits  to  join  the  Argyle  faction,  in  full  equipment 
for  tlie  field,  under  the  highest  pains  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral ;  and  Spalding  says,  it  was  ^'  a  note  to  be  marked,"  Ihat 
the  pulpit,  which  he  calls  ^^  the  chair  of  verity,  was  now  made 
a  market-cross,  and  the  preacher  an  officer  for  making  of  pro- 
clamations." 

Along  with  the  desecration  of  the  sacred  edifices^  the  presby- 

>  Spaldisg'i  Troubles,  106,  108,  15S.         '  Ibid.  344,  254,  282,  289. 
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ian  party  brought  railing  accusatioDs  and  '^  cruel  mockings' 
;unst  the  episcopal  clergy,  the  great  majority  of  whom,  in  Uie 
idland  and  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  still  retained  their 
rings;  and  they  always  denominated  them  malignaniSy 
ipists,  Arminians,  and  Amorites,  with  whom  they  held  neither 
(mmmmon  nor  fellowship,  and  openly  asserted  they  were  the 
hildren  of  the  devil.  The  presbyterian  minbters  were  always 
be  foremost  in  recommendmg  harsh,  bloody,  and  hostile  mea- 
mres,  and  lent  all  the  assistance  which  superstition  could 
XHomand  to  forward  the  collecting  of  men  and  mimitions  of 
iru  U>  the  rebel  cause.  ^^  How  untruly^  says  the  king,  ^'  I 
im  charged  with  the  first  raising  of  an  army,  and  beginning 
dkis  ciril  war,  the  eyes  that  only  pity  me,  and  the  loyal  hearts 
(hit  durst  only  pray  for  me  at  firist,  might  witness,  which  yet 
ifipear  not  so  many  on  my  side,  as  there  were  men  in  arms  en- 
wed  against  me.  My  unprepaiedness  for  a  war  may  well 
diiheaiten  those  that  would  help  me:  while  it  argues  truly  my 
SDwillingness  to  fight,  yet  it  testifies  for  me  that  I  am  set  oi» 
die  defensive  part ;  having  so  little  hopes  or  power  to  offend 
odien,  that  I  have  none  to  defend  myself,  or  to  preserve  what 
18  mine  own  fiom  their  prereption.  No  man  can  doubt  but 
they  prevented  me,  in  their  purposes  as  well  as  their  injuries, 
iriK)  are  so  much  beforehand  in  their  preparations  against  me, 
ind  sarprisals  of  my  strength.  Such  as  are  not  for  them,  yet 
dare  not  be  for  me;  so  overawed  is  their  loyalty  by  the  others' 
mimbers  and  terrors.  1  believe  my  innocency  and  unpre- 
paredness  to  assert  my  rights  and  honour  make  me  more 
goilty  in  their  esteem,  who  would  not  so  easily  have  declared 
war  against  me  if  I  had  first  assaulted  them.  They  knew  my 
chiefest  arms  lefl  me  were  those  only  which  the  ancient  chris- 
Uos  were  wont  to  use  against  their  persecutors — prayers  ana 
tean.  These  may  serve  a  good  man's  turn,  if  not  to  conquer 
IS  a  soldier,  yet  to  suffer  as  a  martyr  ^'^ 

1  Eikon  Bwilike,  i.  37,  38. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLIES. 

THI  60LSMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT,  PRESBTTERT,  AND  THE  GRAND 
REBELLION. 

1645. — ^Meeting  of  parliament — message  from  the  commission. — A  General  As- 
sembly.— Letter  from  the  Scots  commissioners  at  London. — ^Tlie  Direetorj.— - 
Petition  from  the  Assembly — solemn  and  seasonable  warning — the  obserraoos 
of  Christmas,  &c.  abolished. — A  remonstrance  to  the  king. — Directory  rati- 
fied.— A  remonstrance  to  parliament. — Forfeitures. — Montrose  appears  at  tfas 
head  of  some  troops,  and  is  forfeited — ^his  successes — appointed  captain-geaeraL 
— Battle  of  Philipshaugh — ^massacre  of  the  prisoners. — Other  exeeotions. — 
Meeting  at  Perth — ^ministers  petition  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoners.— 
Executions  at  Glasgow. — Meeting  of  parliament — ^petitions  for  mere  execn- 

tions. 1646. — Several  declared  guilty  of  high  treason. — Sir  Robert  SpotCis- 

wood. — Preaching  to  the  times. — Lord  Oglevie's  escape. — Executions. — Mr. 
Murray  and  Sir  R.  Spottiswood  beheaded — their  speeches  andbefaaTionrontfas 
scaffold. — Petitions  for  more  blood. — Letter  flrom  the  Westminster  Assembly* — 
Oppression  of  parliament — their  transactions. — Montrose  escapes  to  Norway. — 
Meeting  of  Assembly — excommunications — corruptions  in  the  kirk — the 
royalists  threatened  with  kirk  censures  and  dvil  penalties. — Letter  from  the 
London  commissioners. — Assembly's  letter  to  the  lord  mayor. — Ministen  sent 
to  the  king  at  Newcastle. — Commission  of  the  kirk  excommnnicates  some 
royalists. — Negodations  with  the  king,  and  the  Long  Parliament. — Sale  of  the 
king. — ^Rerenues  of  the  chapel-royal  bestowed  on  Blair. — Meeting  of  parlia- 
ment.— Hamilton's  procrastination. — Seasonable  and    necessary  wamipg. — 

Transactions  of  the  Long  Parliament. 1647. — ^The  price  paid,  and  the  king 

delivered  up. — ^The  Scottish  army  retreat. — The  act  of  a  fiustion. — Eikon 
Basilike. — Purging  the  army. — Distribution  of  the  blood-money. — ^Tlie  Gordons 
subdued — a  massacre — and  at  Duniveg. — John  Nevay. — Cromwell  seizes  the 
king's  person,  and  revolutionises  the  English  government. — General  Assembly— 
their  brotherly  exhortation  to  their  English  brethren — defection  of  the  kirk- 
act  against  withdrawing  from  parish  kirks — Confession  of  Faith  approved  of— 
fean  from  the  independents — Erastianism — pastoral  letter — acts  of  Assembly- 
its  dissolution. — The  royalists  oppressed — lord  Napier— executions — Huntly 
arrested. 1648. — ^The  long  imprisoned  at  the  Isle  of  Wight— Eikon  Basi- 
like.— Loudon's  speech  before  the  committee. — The  king's  frirther  concessions 
unsatisfactory  to  the  kirk. — Commissionera  from  the  Long  Ptoliament. — Mar- 
shell  preaches  before  the  king. — Meeting  of  parliament — commission  oppose 
the  engagement — a  sham  duel — an  oath — demands  of  the  commission.— Mes- 
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•enger  from  the  queen. — Demands  sent  to  the  Long  FurHament— objections  of 
die  oommissioa — their  petition  to  parliament — counter  petitions — manifesto  of 
^  parliament. — ^Thk  Enoagbmbnt. — ^The  act  of  Posturb. — ^The  com- 
manden  appointed. — Opposition  to  the  engagement — the  commissioner's  re- 
■Mnstnmoe,  coonter  dfclamtion,  and  ▼indication.-'DiBpate  with  the  parlia- 
ment— petition — Argjle's  opposition  to  the  leries. — Riot  in  Edinburgh. — 
Messures  of  the  commission. — ^The  marquis  of  Huntly. — Presbyterians  "  draw 
to  a  bead"  at  a  communion — an  action — the  presbyterians  defeated. 


1645. — On  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  January,  the  parliament  met  in 
Edinburgh,  and  llobert  Douglas  preached  from  Isaiah  iii.  10. 
There  was  no  commissioner  from  the  king,  ^^  whereof,'"  says 
Spalding,  ^  parliament  did  not  care  much  ;"*  but  the  earl  of 
Linderdale  was  elected  president.  Committees  were  appointed 
far  raising  troops;  prosecuting  the  malignants^  or  loyalists, 
and  levying  money  on  their  estates ;  for  prosecuting  the  war 
both  at  home  and  in  England ;  and  other  things  connected 
with  the  usurped  government.  On  the  10th,  the  commission 
of  Assembly  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  ^^  to  shew  them  that, 
according  to  that  laudable  custom,  ever  used  heretofore  in  the 
kiik  in  keeping  correspondence  with  the  estates,  they  intended 
to  proceed  to  Uie  censures  of  the  church  against  the  public 
enemies  of  the  church  and  kingdom,  and  that  the  church  did 
seriously  recommend  to  their  lordships,  to  take  order  with  such 
as  walked  up  and  down  the  street  with  remission,  who  had 
embnied  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  people." 

The  last  Assembly  appointed  that  for  this  year  to  meet  iu 
May*  but,  as  the  plot  was  thickening,  the  commission,  which 
now  assumed  the  supreme  government  of  the  kirk,  had  sum- 
moned the  members  of  Assembly  to  meet  on  the  23d  of  January, 
coocurrent  with  the  parliament.    It  seems  the  commission  had 
applied  to  the  king  to  appoint  a  commissioner ;  but  he  took 
DO  notice  of  their  application,  and  Robert  Douglas  was  elected 
moderator.     Baillie,  Gillespie,  and  Johnston,  who,  being  now 
one  of  the  judges,  was  called  lord  Wairiston,  had  returned  and 
brought  a  letter  from  the  commissioners  at  London,  dated 
Worcester-house,  6th  January,  in  which  they  say,  they  "  are 
not  without  the  feeling  of  the  distresses  of  our  native  country, 
and  of  the  troubles  of  our  dear  brethren,  especially  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  stretched  out  against  you,  not  only  by  in 
^asion  from  without  of  the  basest  of  the  children  of  men,  but 
«lso  by  the   unnatural  treachery  of  some  within,  who  have 
i^i  perfidiously  in  the  covenant  and  cause  of  God  .  .  .  and 

1  Balfour's  Annals,  ii,  249. 
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we  beseech  the  Lord  to  keep  that  kirk  free  of  such  sects,  an 
monsters  of  opinions^  as  are  daily  set  on  foot  and  multiplied  ii 
this  kingdom,  through  the  want  of  that  chiurch-govemmeDt  b] 
assemblies,  which  hath  preserved  us,  and  we  hope  shall  cor 
them  ^^  They  also  presented  the  Directory  for  worship,  drawn 
up  by  the  Westminster  assembly,  and  which  the  Scots  assembly 
approved,  and  ordered  to  be  put  in  execution ;  with  an  excep- 
tion to  the  clause  respecting  the  communicants  sitting  aboot 
the  table,  that  it  might  not  be  thought  a  thing  indifferent,  bat 
offeree,  and  that  they  enjoined  the  commimicants  to  divide 
the  elements  among  themselves,  and  not  to  receive  them  fron 
tbe  hands  of  the  minister.  The  commissioners  likewiie 
brought  a  letter  from  the  Westminster  divines,  containing  no- 
thing of  importance,  only  it  innocently  enough  escapes  tiierskf 
that  they  ^'  had  spent  diverse  months  in  the  search  of  the  Scrip- 
ture tojind  out  the  mind  of  Christ  concerning  a  form  of  chmt^ 
government,  wherein  we  could  not  but  expect  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty ^.^  It  looks  very  unlike  that  wisdom  from  above,  which 
ought  to  characterise  ministers  of  religion,  to  knock  down  and 
extirpate  the  government  which  had  uninterruptedly  existed 
in  England  for  nearly  seventeen  centuries  before  theyhac 
determined  on  one  to  substitute  for  it,  and,  after  so  man] 
years,  to  be  only  now  endeavouring  ^'  to  find  out  the  mind  o 
Christ !" 

The  Assembly  petitioned  parliament  ^'  to  proceed  with  som 
fipeedy  course  of  justice  against  such  persons  as  are  known  t 
have  joined  themselves  either  actually  in  arms,  or  who  by  thd 
counsel,  supplies  and  encouragements,  have  strengthened  tb 
hands  of  the  bloody  enemies,  whereby  a  cause  of  the  contno 
versy  shall  be  removed ;  the  land  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  i 
shed  therein ;  the  cruel  and  crooked  generation  disheartened 
the  Minting  hearts  of  the  godly  refreshed,  and  their  feebl 
knees  strengthened ;  and  cheerfully  and  imanimously  to  re 
solve  upon,  and  put  in  execution,  all  lawful  and  possible  way 
of  speedy  and  activej9tir^n^an^e;r/t>^a/in^  these  barbarou 
and  unnatural  enemies  within  the  kingdom  ^.'^  Thus  the  blood 
thirsty  disposition  of  these  godly  saints  is  seen  in  pleadioi 
for  the  course  of  justice — that  is,  the  execution  of  the  loya 
adherents  of  the  crown,  whom  they  denominate  maUgnani 
and  enemies  to  the  rebels.  Modem  covenanters  are  desiioa 
that  we  should  believe  the  word  extirpation  in  the  covenaa 
means  merely  the  convincing  their  adversaries  by  arguments 
but  the  whole  history  of  the  times  shews  that  it  really  mean 

.    ^  Johnstoo's  CoUections,  249-251.         «  xb.  251-255.         >  lb.  262-265. 
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the  NooAf  extineiion  by  the  sword,  not  only  of  the  prelates 
ihemseWeSy  but  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  who  were 
loyal  to  their  sovereign,  and  faithfiil  to  God^s  holy  church. 

During  their  session,  the  Assembly  issued  '^  a  solemn  and 
Masonable  warning"*  to  all  ranks  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to 
(he  army,  in  which  they  make  great  protestations  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  king ;  but  the  following  clauses  will  shew  die 
hypocrisy  and  utter  worthlessness  of  such  pretensions.     The 
Recesses  of  the  king  and  of  Montrose  alarmed  them,  and  they 
conndered  them  as  rods  of  affliction ;  and  so  they  say,  ^*  that 
which  the  rod  pointed  at  is  not  any  guilt  of  rebellion  or  dis- 
loyalty in  us,  as  the  sons  of  Belial  do  slander  and  belie  the  so- 
lemn league  and  covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  we 
aieso  fSur  from  repenting  of,  that  we  cannot  remember  or  men- 
tkm  it  without  great  joy  and  thankfulness  to  God  as  that 
1     which  hath  drawn  many  blessings  after  it  .  .  .  The  daiig(>r 
L?     [of our  cause]  is  not  less,  but  greater  than  before,  and  that  from 
f  .  two  sorts  of  enemies : — first,  from  open  enemies ;  we  mean 
those  of  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  malignant  faction,  who 
have  displayed  a  banner  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
Christ,  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  being  set  on  fire  of  hell ^  and 
by  the  special  inspiration  of  Satan,  who  is  full  of  fury  because 
he  knows  he  hath  but  a  short  time  to  reign.    The  cockatrice, 
before  hatched,  is  now  broken  forth  into  a  viper.  .  .  unless  men 
will  blot  out  of  their  hearts  the  love  of  religion  and  the  cause 
of  God,  and  cast  off  all  care  of  their  country,  laws,  liberties, 
aod  estates,  yea,  all  affection  to  the  preservation  of  themselves, 
their  wives,  children,  and  friends,  and  whatsoever  is  dearest  to 
them  under  the  sun,  (all  these  being  in  danger  of  a  present 
rain  and  destruction,)  they  must  now  or  never  appear  actively, 
each  one  stretching  himself  to,  yea  beyond  his  power.     It  is 
DO  time  to  dally,  nor  to  go  about  the  business  by  halves,  nor 
by  ahnosty  but  altogether  zealous.     Cursed  be  he  who  doeth 
the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently,  or  dealeth  falsely  in  the  cove- 
nant of  God  !  .  .  .  Whoever  he  be  that  will  not,  according  to 
public  order  and  appointment,  adventure  his  person,  or  send 
oat  those  that  are  under  his  power,  or  pay  the  contributions 
imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces,  must  be  taken  for 
an  enemy,  a  malignant,  and  a  covenant-breaker,  and  so  involved 
both  into  the  displeasure  of  God  and  the  censures  of  the  kirk, 
and,  no  doubt,  into  civil  punishments  also,  to  be  inflicted  by 
thesUte^** 
On  the  18th  of  Febniary  they  made  an  act  for  "  censuring 

^  Johnston's  Colleotions,  271-284. 
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the  observers  of  Yule-day  [Christmas^day],  and  other  super- 
stitious days,  especially  if  they  be  scholars ;"  in  which  it  is 
ordained,  '^  tiiat  whatsoerer  persons  hereafter  shall  be  found 
guilty  of  keeping  the  aforesaid  superstitious  days  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  kirk  censures,  and  shall  make  public  repent- 
ance thereof  in  the  face  of  the  congregation  where  the  offence 
was  committed  . . .  and  because  scholars  and  students  give  great 
scandal  and  offence  in  this,  that  they  be  severely  disciplined a:id 
chastised  therefor  by  their  masters  ;*'  and  the  teachers  were 
subjected  to  severe  penalties  and  dismissal  if  they  should  en- 
courage such  superstition.  A  fast  was  ordained  on  Eastor- 
day,  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  houses  searched  by  the  lay-elders  to 
see  that  no  meat  was  cooked  ^ 

The  Assembly  renewed  the  commission,  in  which  Argyle*s 
name  is  the  first  among  the  lay-elders,  and  *^  gave  them  fiill 
power  and  commission  to  do  all  and  every  thing  for  prosecut- 
ing, advancing,  perfecting,  and  bringing  the  said  work  of  uni- 
formity in  religion,  in  all  his  majesty^s  dominions,  to  a  happy 
conclusion.**  The  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly contains  nothing  but  the  usual  cant  about  that  unifor- 
mity which  they  were  so  forward  in  forcing  upon  the  realm  of 
England.  Considering  the  delusion  under  which  the  minds 
of  the  godly  ministers  then  laboured,  and  the  hypocrisy  which 
actuated  all  their  councils  and  actions,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  the  Assembly  addressing  a  *'  humble  remonstrance**  to  the 
king,  in  which,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ministers  were 
reading  proclamations  from  their  pulpits  ordaining  a  conscrip- 
tion of  die  eighth  man  to  sen^e  in  the  war  against  him,  they 
protested  their  ^'  loyalty  and  faithful  submission,**  and  that  U 
was  *^  far  from  their  intentions  to  diminish  his  majesty*s  power 
and  greatness.*'  In  the  following  passage  their  insolence  was 
equsd  to  their  impudence : — *^  We  make  bold  to  warn  your  ma- 
jesty, that  the  guilt  which  cleaveth  fast  to  your  majesty,  and 

to  your  throne,  is  such  as  ( )  if  not  timely  repented, 

cannot  but  involve  yourself  and  your  posterity  under  the  wrath 
of  the  ever-living  God ;  for  your  being  guilty  of  the  shedding  of 
the  blood  of  many  thousands  of  your  majesty*s  best  subjects ; 
for  your  permitting  the  mass,  and  other  idolatry,  both  in  your 
own  family,  and  in  your  dominions.  .  .  .  For  aJl  which  it  is 
high  time  for  your  majesty  to  fall  down  ....  to  make  your 
peace  with  God  ....  and  to  be  no  longer  unwilling  that  the 
Son  of  God  reign  over  you  and  your  kingdomSy  in  his  pure  or- 
dinances of  church  government  and  worship^.**  This  was  cer- 

*  Johnfton's  CoUectioaa,  285.— Spalding,  ii.  311.  *  Ibid.  293. 
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tiinlj  a  piece  of  as  modest  assurance  as  could  have  been  put 
forward ;  and  which  meant,  in  other  words,  to  submit  to  the 
lOTereigntj  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  and  their  commission 
which  thej  called  the  reign  of  king  Jesus. 

On  the  4th  of  Febniary,  the  moderator  of  the  Assembly  and 
m  ministers  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  parliament,  and  pre- 
sented the  Directory  for  worship,  and  which  was  ratified  at 
once;  and,  on  the  10th,  the  Assembly  presented  a  remon- 
•tnnce  to  the  house  respecting  the  execution  of  justice  on  de- 
Hoquents  and  malipumts;  and  a  general  fast  to  be  kept  through 
die  kingdom  for  a  speedy  course  to  be  taken  against  the  rebels^ 
that  is,  the  king's  loyal  subjects.  The  warning  above  named 
was  presented  by  the  Assembly,  but,  as  it  was  first  cast,  there 
were  so  many  harsh  expressions  in  it  that  it  was  remitted  back 
for  rerisal ;  when  thus  amended,  it  was  ratified  and  printed. 

On  the  25ih  February  the  house  declared  the  loyal  earl  of 
Carnwath  guilty  of  treason,  and  ordained  him  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  for  his  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  his  sove- 
reign ;  and  further  they  added,  ^^  whosoever  shall  kill  him,  de- 
clares him  to  have  done  good  service  to  his  country !  ^ ''     We 
know  of  no  British  king  or  lawful  parliament  who  ever  made 
such  an  unchristian  ordinance ;  yet  these  men  made  the  most 
deafening  clamour  against,  Charles's  tyranny,  and  the  never- 
ceasing  protestations  of  tlieir  own  devotion  to  civil  and  religious 
lil)erty.     During  the  sitting  of  this  session  of  parliament  the 
eaii  of  Lauderdale,  tlie  president,  died,  and  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford-Lindsay was  chosen  in  his  place.     Parliament  also  or- 
dained, that  the  lands  and  hereditaments  of  the  royalists  should 
be  sold  at  ten  years'  purchase,  and  engaged  the  public  faith  to 
guarantee  the  purchasers,  and  for  their  personal  protection. 
Yet  all  this  injustice  and  oppression  were  done  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  and  on  his  most  faithful  and  devoted  friends !     The 
earls  of  Montrose,  Huntly,  Camwatb,  and  Traquair,  were  for- 
feited, and  a  commission  appointed  to  collect  the  rents  of  their 
estates.     Tlie  earl  of  Crawford,  with  generals  Ruthven  and 
King,  three  of  the  king's  most  loyal  supporters,  without  any 
citation,  were  forfeited  at  the  cross,  and  the  loyal  earl  of  Craw- 
ford's title  was  bestowed  on  the  rebel  earl  of  Lindsay,  who  was 
also  made  lord  high- treasurer  3.     ^^  These,"  says  Mr.  Skinner, 
^  were  bold  encroachments  on  the  royal  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  as  well  as  impolitic  strokes  of  wanton  cruelly  while  the 
event  of  the  contention  was  uncertain.     But  they  were  encou- 

*  Balfoar's  Annals,  Hi.  pp.  267,  269,  273,  283. 
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raged  to  both  by  the  success  of  the  covenanted  troops  against 
the  king's  forces  at  Marston-moor,  near  York,  on  the  Sd  of 
July.  This  was  the  first  and  most  severe  blow  that  the  kingfi 
affairs  had  met  with  in  the  north ;  and  it  was  succeeded  bj  a 
train  of  misfortunes,  till  the  fatal  shock  at  Naseby  on  the  14di 
June  next  year,  which  he  never  recovered  *.'• 

Both  the  sword  and  the  pestilence  were  now  walking  through 
the  land,  in  the  broad  noon-day,  hand  in  hand,  which  caused 
the  parliament  to  be  adjourned  to  Stirling,  where  it  met  on  the 
8th  of  July ;  and  from  thence  again  to  Perth  on  the  24tfa,  where 
*^  little  thing  was  done  but  arraying  and  mustering  of  men  and 
horse,  till  Wednesday,  the  dOth  of  July.**  The  following  day 
the  commission  of  Assembly  presented  to  (he  house  a  warning 
respecting  the  reigning  sins  of  the  land ;  but,  with  that  delu- 
sion which  believed  a  lie,  they  ascribed  the  whole  guilt  of  the 
times  to  the  king  and  his  loyai  adherents,  and  never  dioughtof 
plucking  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye.  Hie  principal  object 
for  this  meeting  was  to  raise  forces  and  procure  supplies  to  pro* 
secute  the  rebdlion,  and  oppose  the  gallant  Montrose,  who  had 
been  carrying  all  before  him  in  the  field  ^. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  royal  troops  at  Marston-Moor,  the 
marquis  of  Montrose  appeared  in  Scotland  with  the  king's 
commission,  where  he  collected  some  undisciplined  troops  and 
received  a  small  reinforcement  from  Ireland.  He  defeated  the 
rebels  at  Tippermuir,  near  Perth,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1644,  and  again  on  the  12th,  at  Aberdeen ;  on  which  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  forfeited  him,  seized  on  his  property,  and 
arrested  all  those  whom  they  suspected  of  malignancy  or  loy- 
alty. He  was  no  longer  called  marquis  of  Montrose  by  the 
rebel  committee,  but  the  ^'  traitor  James  Graham.**  Go  the 
2d  of  February  of  this  year  he  defeated  Argyle  himself  at 
Inverlochy ;  and  on  the  4tli  of  May  he  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  general  Hurry  at  Auldearn.  At  Alford,  on  the 
2d  of  July,  he  routed  general  Baillie ;  but  sustained  an  irre- 
parable loss  by  the  death  of  lord  Gordon.  These  successes 
alarmed  the  committee ;  and  their  auxiliaries  in  the  commission 
issued  a  manifesto,  warning  all  ranks  to  ''mind  their  covenants, 
and  to  pay  their  vows  and  taxes  and  public  burthens  for  con- 
science sake,  that  the  enemy  who  had  displayed  a  banner 
against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ  might  be  suppressed'.** 
Montrose  aud  the  rebels  again  met  at  Kilsyth,  when  he  gave 
them  another   defeat,  with  the  loss  to  the  rebels  of  seven 

>  Ecclesiastical  HiHt.  ii.  380.  '  Balfour's  ADnals,  iii. 
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tsand  men,  which  laid  open  the  capital,  and  dispersed 
rkaden. 

oon  after  this  sanguinary  battle,  sir  Robert  Spottiswood 
red  as  secretaij  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  brought  with 
i  from  the  king  a  new  and  more  ample  commission  to  Mon- 
e,  of  captain-general  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Scotland, 
h  power  to  summon  a  parliament  and  to  confer  the  honour 
knighthood.  He  knighted  the  brave  Alister  Macdonald,  but 
10  litervi'ards  deserted  the  royal  standard  at  the  critical  mo- 
int  when  the  services  of  himself  and  his  followers  were  most 
mted.  Montrose  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the  20th 
October,  at  Glasgow ;  but,  from  the  desertion  of  the  royal 
indard  by  the  Gordons  and  others,  and  the  defeat  of  the  royal 
m7,it  never  did  meet^ ;  but  it  was  too  late,however,  to  recover 
e  power  he  had  madly  conceded  of  calling  a  parliament,  and 
oosing  his  own  ministers. 

The  danger  to  the  insurgent  government  was  now  extreme; 
id  therefore  the  committee  recalled  general  David  Leslie,  with 
edivision  under  his  command,  from  England,  and  who  arrived 
;  Selkirk  in  the  beginning  of  September.  Montrose  had 
larched  southward  to  Philipshaugh,  about  three  miles  north- 
€&tward  from  that  town,  and  where  he  was  deserted  by  the 
ird  Aboyne  with  the  Gordons,  and  most  of  his  cavalry.  Tra- 
iiair  also  kept  communication  with  Leslie,  and  on  the  mom- 
ig  of  the  battle  withdrew  his  son  with  his  contingent ;  so 
latoDly  a  forlorn  hope  remained  with  the  heutenant-govemor 
meet  a  powerful  and  well-disciplined  army,  commanded  by 
1  experienced  general.  Here  Montrose  was  defeated  on  the 
tth  of  September,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour ;  his 
sn  being  dispersed,  he  cut  his  way  through  the  surrounding 
iwls,  and  made  his  retreat  at  the  head  of  about  a  hundred 
d  fifty  horsemen.  The  infantry  defended  themselves  with 
iperate  valour,  till  the  adjutant  Stuart  procured  quarter  for 
m  from  the  victors,  when  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
re  marched  into  *'  a  plain  field  ^."  And  here  the  fruits  of  the 
'enaut  appeared  in  full  blossom.  The  presbyterian  minis- 
ij  of  whom  a  complete  presbytery  always  accompanied  the 
d  army,  shewed  the  really  persecuting  spirit  of  their  cove- 
it  obligations,  and  their  Uiirst  for  the  blood  of  malignants. 
leanwhile  the  kirk-militant  triumphed.  Cruel  as  David 
die  was  in  his  own  nature,  lawless  and  reckless  of  human 
and  liberty  as  was  the  covenanting  parliament,  the  results 
Montrose's  defeat  derived  tlieir  fiendish  characteristics  from 

Napier's  Montrose,  ii.  pomm.  '  Guthry's  MemoirH,  161,  162. 
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neither,  but  from  Argyle,  the  king  of  the  kiik,  Archibald 
Johnston^  its  minion,  and  the  dominant  clergy  themsdrei 
Comparatively  few  fell  in  the    fight  at  Philipshaugh,  and 
scarcely  any  in  the  flight.     The  principal  slaughter  was  of  de-  T 
fenceless  and  unresisting  prisoners  afler  quarter  asked  and    I 
given.     The  main  body  of  the  Irish  had  betaken  themselves lo  ^ . 
an  enclosure  on  an  eminence,  which,  says  bishop  GuUny,  '^ 
^  they  maintained  until  Stuart,  the  adjutant,  being  amon^  L 
them,  procured  quarter  for  them  from  David  Leslie ;  where-  £ 
upon  they  delivered  up  their  arms  and  came  forth  to  a  plain   3 
field  as  they  were  directed.     But  then  did  the  churchmen    ^ 
quarrel   [complain]  that   quarter  should  be  given  to  such    J 
wretches  as  they,  and  declared  it  to  be  an  act  of  most  aiufiil 
impiety  to  spare  them,  wherein  divers  of  the  noblemen  com- 
plied with  the  clergy ;  and  so  they  found  out  a  distinction 
whereby  to  bring  David  Leslie  fairly  off,  and  this  it  was,  that 
quarter  was  only  meant  to  Stuart  the  adjutant  himself,  but  not 
to  his  company.     Afler  which,  having  delivered  the  adjutant 
to  Middleton  to  be  his  prisoner,  the  army  was  let  loose  upon 
them,  and  cut  them  all  to  pieces.^    The  picture  is  awfully 
darkened  by  the  fact,  that,  from  the  Bible  itself,  these  mmtten 
q/'  blood  enforced  such  scenes.      '  Thin3  eye  shalt  not  pity, 
and  thou  shalt  not  spare^ — and '  what  meaneth,  then,this  bleat- 
ing of  the  sheep  in  mine  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  ?*— 
were  the  sacred  texts  by  which,  upon  this  and  some  other 
occasions,  they  diverted  from  defenceless  prisoners  the  rude 
mercies  of  soldiers  weary  of  blood* ." 

In  this  bloody  scene,  as  in  many  other  points,  there  are  the 
most  exact  resemblances  betwixt  popery  and  presbytery ;  but 
as  the  one  is  the  child  of  the  other,  and  both  labour  under  a 
strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  should  have  united  the  two  in  producing 
the  covenant;  and  that  blood,  rebellion,  lying  wonders,  with  aU 
deceivableness  of  unrighteousnes,  should  be  the  fruits  of  such 
a  f)arentage  and  such  a  progeny.  The  inhuman  massacre  of 
these  men,  who  had  surrendered  on  the  promise,  implied  under 
quarter,  of  their  lives,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  general  who  could 
allow  such  a  sinful  casuistry  to  weigh  with  him ;  but  still  more 
to  the  ministers  and  the  religion  which  could  solicit  and  coun- 
tenance such  antichristian  butchery.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
for  some  days  afterwards,  when  the  heat  and  violence  of  battle 
was  cooled  down,  the  camp  followers,  wives,  and  children  of 
the  loyal  army,  to  the  amount  of  eighty  persons,  were  drowned 

^  Napier's  Montrose  and  the  CoYeuanters,  u.  473-74. 
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old  blood  1^  '*  This  defeat  of  Montrose  at  Philipshaugh,'* 
»  Mr.  Guthrie,  *'  fully  manifested  that  the  executive  part 
lie  Scotch  govenimentwas  entirely  direcied  by  the  preachers^ 
sy  quoted  Scripture  to  authorise  the  most  unheard  of 
omanities.  Such  of  the  royalists  as  were  taken  in  the 
Tsait  were  either  butchered  or  drowned  in  the  Tweed, 
ithers  with  their  sucking  infants,  and  women  with  child, 
derwent  the  same  fate ;  die  banks  of  the  river  being  lined 
th  soldiers  who  knocked  all  on  the  head  with  clubs  who  en- 

ivoured  lo  save  themselves and  there  was  no  species 

craelty  unpractised  by  the  party  ".*' 

The  laird  of  Hartfell,  the  lords  Drummond  and  Oglevie, 
r  Robert  Spottiswood,  sir  Alexander  Leslie,  sir  William 
oUock,  sir  Philip  Nesbit,  William  Murray,  brother  to  the  earl 
TnUibardine,  Alexander  Oglevie,  younger,  of  lunerquharity, 
ikmel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Mr.  Andrew  Guthrie,  son  of  the 
ishop  of  Moray,  colonel  ORyan,  and  major  Lachlin,  were 
iken  prisoners.  The  two  last,  who  were  loyal  Irish  gentle- 
MOiWere  promised  quarter  along  with  their  countrymen  who 
id  been  massacred ;  but  they  were  reserved  from  the  general 
ittttcre  for  an  ignominious  death  on  the  gallows.  They  were 
itnged  on  the  Castle  hill  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  commission 
f  the  kirk  urgently  pressed  the  committee  of  estates  to  sacri- 
!ce  the  other  prisoners  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  covenant, 
od  because  God  required  their  blood.  Leslie  marched  his 
my  northward  to  the  county  of  Forfar,  in  order  to  crush 
[oDtrose,  whose  indomitable  spirit  was  not  subdued  by  his 
le  defeat ;  and  while  he  was  alive  the  royalists  did  not  cou- 
der  the  king*s  cause  to  be  desperate. 

The  conjunct  spiritual  and  the  temporal  powers,  the  com- 
ittee  of  estates,  and  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  severally  sat 
»wn  at  Perth,  and  the  commission,  *^  being  proud  of  the  late 
Nory,  was  more  violent  than  formerly/'  Their  first  business 
IS  Co  take  order  with  the  clergy,  and  such  of  the  presby- 
ian  ministers  as  had  not  mourned  for  Montrose's  victory  at 
Isyth.  They  examined  every  one  whom  they  considered 
her  disaffected  to  their  government  or  were  malignants ;  and 
ibis  end  they  received  abundance  of  evidence  from  ^^  s}' co- 
ants,  who  well  enough  understood  that  cruelty  was  the  only 
y  to  procure  respect"  from  the  commission  of  the  kirk.  These 
ycophants"  gave  information  on  oath  against  many  learned 
1  pious  clergymen,  and  even  many  of  the  soberer  of  the  pres- 

»  Wishart'B  Life  of  Montroae,  cited  by  Napier. 
^  Gnthrie's  General  History,  ix.  404. 
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by tcriaii  ministers,  who,  '^  in  that  hour  of  darkness,"  as 
called  it,  had  given  proofs  of  malignlncy,  by  not  cursing  ] 
trose  and  lamenting  the  success  of  the  royal  cause.    Thisi 
considered  a  sufficient  ground,  without  any  further  in 
for  commencing  a  process  for  deposition.     The  next 
deration  of  the  commission  was,  *^  the  disposition  of^i 
heads.**      Mr.  William   Burnet,  in  the  absence  of  ~ 
Douglas,  the  moderator,  was  sent  to  propose  the  executioo  i 
the  prisoners.     Although  they  pressed  the  lords  of  the  con 
raittee  very  urgently,  yet  the  peers  were  rather  backward,  iei»| 
ing  le.^t  the  royalists  might  retaliate;  and  the  ministers' o?eitiBr1 
would   have  been  rejected,  had  not  the  lord  Tal]ibaidiiMi:| 
risen  and  spoken  to  this  effect — ^'^  That  because  he  hadabiodier  \ 
among  those  men  it  might  be  that  their  lordships  so  valued  Ui 
concurrence  with  them  in  the  pood  causey  that  for  respetL  cf 
him  they  were  the  more  loath  to  resolve  upon  the  questim. 
But  that  as  for  himself,  since  that  young  man  had  joined  wiA 
that  wicked  crew,  he  did  not  esteem  him  his  brother,  and  tfaff^ 
fore  declared,  that  he  would  take  it  for  no  favour  if  upon  dut 
account  any  indulgence  were  granted  him  ^  P    This  unnstwJ    ; 
and  truly  malignant  speech  made  the  committee  change  diiir 
minds,  and  the  prisoners  we:*8  devoted  to  death. 

BoUi  the  committee  and  the  commission  removed  toGlasgmr 
with  some  troops  in  order  to  prevent  the  parliament  from  assea- 
bling,  which  had  been  summoned  by  Montrose;  and  thevei 
on  the  *2Hth  of  October,  they  hanged  sir  William  RoUock,  lir 
Philip  Nesl)it,and  a  gallant  youth,  Alexander  Oglevie,  of  In- 
nunpiharity,  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  had  boi 
hiloly  rctunied  from  a  foreign  seminary.  "  Upon  that  Deci- 
sion," says  Mr.  Guthry,  "  it  was  that  Mr.  David  Dick"  (apres- 
bylcrian  minister,)  "said, — ^  the  work  goes  botmily  on;^  which 
passed  afterwards  into  a  proverb^." 

The  parliament  met  according  to  adjournment  at  St  Andrews, 
on  the  26th  of  November;  and  on  the  6lh  of  December  are- 
monstrance  from  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  which  ever  was 
in  close  attendance  on  the  government,  was  presented  ^fa 
justice  upon  delinquents  and  malignants  who  have  shed  tike 
blood  of  their  brethren.'*  Four  petitions  and  remonstranoei ' 
also  for  justice  to  be  executed  on  malignants  was  presented  froa 
the  synods  of  Fife,  Dumfries,  Merse,Teviotdale,  and  Galloway. 
To  all  of  which  the  president  said — ^^  the  parliament  took 
their  modest  petitions  and  seasonable  remonstrances  veiy 
kindly,  and  rendered  them  hearty  thanks,  and  willed  them  to  be 

;  1  Gathry's  Memoin,  163,  164,  165.  <  Ibid.  166. 
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ifident  that  with  all  alacrity  and  diligence  ihey  would  go 
mt  and  proceed  in  answering  the  expectation  of  all  their 
iSonable  desires,  as  they  might  themselves  perceive  in  their 
>cednre  hitherto ;  and  witlial  he  entreated  them  in  the  name 
the  house  that  they  would  be  earnest  with  God,  to  implore 
d  beg  his  blessing  to  assist  and  encourage  them  to  the  per- 
rraance  of  what  they  demanded.'*  On  the  23d  of  December, 
elord  chancellor  entreated  the  estates  to  do  justice  impar- 
illy  on  those  delinquents  who  were  then  their  i)risoncrs ;  and 
e  house  ordained  the  Irish  prisoners  taken  at  and  ailer 
liilipshaugh,  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  executed 
iihout  any  assize  or  procesSy  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  be- 
rixt  the  two  parliaments.  On  the  27th  the  prisoners  were 
rdered  to  be  more  strictly  guarded,  and  none  of  their  friends 
>be  admitted  to  see  them  ^  Had  the  bishops  or  their  clergy 
wsned their  political  enemies  with  such  imrelenting  malignity 
ad  blood-thirsty  cruelty,  or  had  the  king  executed  justice  on 
he  rebels  with  a  tithe  of  the  implacable  severity  with  which 
ke  commission  of  the  kirk  and  the  committee  of  estates  visited 
ns  Cuthful  friends  in  the  performance  of  their  bounden  duty, 
ire  should  never  have  heard  the  end  of  tlieir  clamouring  about 
political  parsons  and  tyrannical  kings.  But,  the  beam  being 
iffll  in  their  own  eye,  a  set  of  presbyterian  ministers  entirely 
neglected  their  parochial  duties  to  form  a  part  of,  or  rather  to 
Korero,  the  secular  government,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
rebel  committee,  destroyed  and  extirpated  the  king's  strengths 
umI  friends,  and  while  they  were  loud  in  their  professions  of 
tmltVythey  were  dooming  his  most  loyal  friends  to  death  out  of 
pare  love  for  his  service  !  It  is  to  be  well  noted  that  this  extir- 
Mtion  proceeded  in  some  cases  as  much  for  the  gratification  of 
xirate  revenge  and  family  feuds,  as  from  any  sense  of  justice 
)rthe  necessity  for  so  much  severity. 

1646.— A  committee  of  process  having  found  lord  Oglevie, 
lolonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  the  honourable  William  Murray, 
ind  captain  Guthrie,  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  state^ 
be  parliament  condemned  them  to  forfeit  life,  lands,  and  goods, 
nd  their  heads  to  be  strucken  off  their  shoulders  at  tlie  markct- 
ros8  of  St  Andrews.  The  earl  of  TuUibardine  took  care  to 
e  absent  when  his  brother  William  Murray's  sentence  was 
nmounced;  he  was  therefore  guilty  of  his  blood,  for  he  had  de- 
nted him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  couvention.  Sir  Robert 
pottiswood  was  also  found  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the 
ate,  and  was  forfaulted  witli  the  loss  of  life,  lands,  and  goods, 

>  Edfov*!  AmuOs,  ui.  324,  340-41,  544. 
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heritable  and  moveable.      "  This  report  by  the  house 
found  bimcmbrous.     The  punishment  of  the  first  ^as  foml— 
after  debate  to  be  arbitrary  to  the  parliament,  which  was  ' 
advising,  docqueting,  signating,  carrying,  and  delivering, 
and  persecuting  [query,  presenting]  James  Graham^s  [the 
quis  of  Montrose's]  commission  against  his  native  country; 
punishment  of  which  offence  being,  after  much  debate,  put 
the  voices  of  the  house,  it  was  voted  capital,  and  he  for  ' 
same  judged  to  lose  his  head.     The  second  member  of 
dittay  proven,  was  his  being  taken  in  arms  against  the  couni 
at  Phlipshaugh,  voted  for  Uie  same  to  be  forfaulted,  his  _ 
and  lands  to  belong  to  the  public ;  and  for  the  two  foresud! 
faults  his  head  to  be  strucken  off  his  shoulders,  at  the  maiket- 
cross  of  St.  Andrews*.'* 

The  people  were  shocked  at  the  bloody  fruits  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  murmured  as  loud  as  they  dared,  and  therefore  the  j 
parliament  ordered  Blair,  one  of  its  high  priests,  to  '^  preach  1 
to  the  times."  He  accordingly  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  | 
God  would  not  be  pacified,  nor  the  sins  of  the  nation  expiated, . 
unless  the  blood  of  these  men  flowed  on  the  scaffold !  Oglevie 
and  Hartfell  made  their  escape  before  the  day  of  execution 
arrived.  Argyle  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  Oglevie ;  but  the  rival 
faction  of  the  Hamiltons  were  inclined  to  have  saved  him.  On 
pretext  of  illness  lady  Oglevie's  mother  and  his  sister  were 
permitted  to  visit  him,  when  he  dressed  himself  in  his  sister's 
clothes,  and  escaped  when  the  others  retired ;  and  it  took  the 
whole  power  of  the  Hamilton  faction  to  save  these  ladies  bom 
Arg}'le's  vengeance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hamiltons  had 
a  grudge  at  Hartfell,  and  were  desirous  of  his  death ;  to  spite 
them,  therefore,  Argyle  procured  his  pardon^.  The  first  sufferers 
were  colonel  Gordon  and  captain  Guthrie,  son  of  the  vene- 
rable bishop  of  Moray ;  the  first  had  never  swerved  from  his 
loyalty,  and  sir  Walter  Scott  has  pronounced  him  **  one  of  the 
bravest  men  and  best  soldiers  in  Europe ;"  the  latter  said  on 
the  scaffold  that  '^  he  reckoned  it  the  greatest  honour  he  could 
receive  to  suffer  death  in  behalf  of  so  good  a  king,  and  in  de- 
fence of  so  just  a  cause.  For  his  sins  he  humbly  begged 
mercy  and  forgiveness  at  the  hand  of  God  ;  but  with  respect 
to  that  crime  for  which  he  stood  condemned,  he  felt  no  appre- 
hensions." They  were  beheaded,  and  two  days  afterwards 
William  Murray  was  brought  to  the  same  place,  having  teen 
respited  for  two  days  on  a  plea  of  insanity,  which  his  brother 

1  Balfour's  Annab,  iii.  358-361. 

'  Napier'i  Montrofe  and  the  Covenanten,  U.  487. 
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ardine  at  last  advanced  under  pretence  of  saving  him. 

this  noble  youth,  who  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
to  the  scaffold,  he  addressed  the  spectators,  and  in  the 
ision  saud — '^  I  trust,  my  countrymen,  you  will  now  con- 
that  the  house  of  Tullibardiue  and  the  family  of  Murray 
ore  honoured  than  disgraced  this  day.  It  adds  honour 
incient  race,  that  its  scion,  without  a  stain  on  his  dharac- 

the  prime  of  his  youth,  should  readily  and  cheerfully 
r  up  his  life  for  the  sake  of  such  a  king,  the  father  of  his 
3,  and  the  munificent  patron  of  my  family  in  particular, 
ot  my  venerated  mother,  nor  my  dearest  sisters,  nor  my 
sd  and  friends,  weep  for  the  untimely  end  of  one  whom 

thus  honours.  Pray  for  me,  and  fare  ye  welP.^  This 
it  youth  suffered  death  with  the  greatest  magnanimity 
omposure. 

eir  chief  victim  was  sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  the  son  of 
te  archbishop,  whose  crimes  we  have  seen  by  the  vote  of 
ment  to  have  been,  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  and  accept- 
fice  from  the  king,  after  his  majesty,  who  now  saw  his 

and  tried  to  recover  his  power,  by  his  criminal  conces- 

had  given  the  whole  power  of  appointing  the  officers 
ite  to  the  parliament  ^^  When  he  was  brought  to  the 
>ld,  he  appeared  with  the  same  gravity  and  majesty  which 
uniliar  to  him,  and  turned  with  great  composure  to  speak 
i  people;  but  Blair,  the  minister,  who  officiously  at- 
d  him  on  the  scaffold,  being  afraid  lest  he  might  lay  open 
^CTets  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  finn  and  steady  be- 
ur,  and  the  eloquence  and  gravity  of  the  last  dying 
I  of  so  great  a  man,  might  leave  a  deep  impression  on 
linds  of  the  hearers,  caused  the  provost  of  the  town,  who 
ormerly  been  a  servant  of  sir  Robertas  father,  to  impose 
te  on  him.  This  unmannerly  interruption  gave  him  no 
bance ;  only,  instead  of  addressing  himself  to  the  people, 
med  his  thoughts  entirely  to  his  private  devotions.  And 
ise  also  he  was  again  most  impertinently  and  rudely  inter- 
d  by  Blair,  who  asked  him  whether  he  would  incline  that 
d  ihe  people  should  pray  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  ? 
hich  he  answered,  that  ^  he  desired  the  prayers  of  the 
e,  but  would  have  no  concern  with  his  prayers,  which  he 
'ed  were  impious,  and  an  abomination  to  God ;  adding 
of  all  the  plagues  with  which  the  offended  majesty  of 
lad  scourged  this  nation,  this  was  certainly  the  greatest, — 
nr  than  even  the  sword,  fire,  and  pestilence,— that  for 

'  Gathry*8  Memoirs. — Napier'a  Montroie. 
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till  Niii>  t»:  \\u  )iiM)ilr.  Cufd  had  semi  q  lym^  spirit  mtie^  ^ 
«Mf •!«//•>  /,'  iUt  j%yu*i»hiis  '  Rlair  was  touched  lu  tfaeqnii^  ^J^ 
ii-«-  >:««.«  ;.ii:  iii>:  v:;,niarh.  and  fell  into  such  a  ]iMsiap^^^ 
III  .  .•iij.  ii.ii  ti  \.:k.\,  \\\Mi\  ihn>uing  out  ihexDost  Bcuidaiaosi 
I  .•iiiiniic  :u.u<^  ii  lh«iiiiiii>  noi  onlr  against  sir  Eoben's  f 
will  li.i.i  Ii4  in  Iiiiij:  I  lead,  but  against  himself  who  inij 
aIkiiI  Ii.  iiic  .  Jill  ivl'X  approving  himself  a  vronhr  ]^ 
»•!  .liiiMi:.ii  pniiriirf  and  long-sufienng !  Bnt  sir 
i.ui  ii.k  iw>  i.:>:i,:  liiiiiii  \v\M\x\  higher  maUeTB. toc^  no 
til  i!u  ill.  jiiu.  It.  w  limn  uiih  iho  greatest  meekness  anditii- 
itteii.iii  \\  j:>Nt.  \\\\\\  All  iiiuiaunled  airland  shevingnoit 
I.  liiij.iii  I  .ill. .  Ill  \  !>].*(  y\\  ctMinienance.  he  submitted  bissedk 
I.  i:.i  Liiai  ^:..  L: .  ;iii.l  iiM:  ivtl  ihc'se  his  last  words — *^MeRiU 
.i.Mi>     &::•*:.•  a)%  >.*...  ttiiK>  \\\\  saints  and  martjTS  who  hue 

:•:  I.  ..  .i .!«■>  \t\.'\  "    And  cenainly,  seeing  marindoB 

ki. .«  :•;  It  -K  ii:.«iK  iK*i  i>iil\  L»r  the  confession  of  onr  fixdi,bat 
L  .  .t.  «  « ii..i>  t'«  y<\\i^ '.  tuAy  mm  uianifest  their  faith  tolk 
«« .ii.i.  ilu  i\  i>  Hi'  iKn.'M  Inil  ho  hath  received  that  ciovs. 

"  >i««  Ii «%  .!>  \hi  \A\i\]  I'sid  iM'  i}ns  great  man  — hi^ly  hooooii- 
I'U  .u,K  c .:  L'  luiuHi '.',  \ka  i\m  nirlx  lamented  by  all  goodflKB. 
IL  \«  :i^  i\iu.i!laM(  ].:  V..>  Oivp  knowledge  of  things  both 
W.....I  a.u:  h...u.-iii,  J.:  hiN  nVi'.I  in  Uic  Hebrew,  ChalduCi 
>«i..K,  A'..'.  \:a^K^  ln>:.l(*s  \he  western  languages,  and  n 
i.iiiii.iU-  .:» .iii.iii::.uKv  ^*i;h  hiM.^r}.  law,  and  politics.  He 
wd^  \\:v  h.'-. ..:  diiii  oni;u:uv:  if  his  country  and  ihe  agefcr 
Ou  ii.Ua:mi\  .:  :::>i::i, :.:  1.:*  n^ic  lily «  for  his  justice,  and  for 
iii^  *.\'i:>ia::.\  .  He  m  .;>  .i  ir.^ir.  » I  ;ui  even  temi>er,  evercoa- 
^.^i.i;i  \m:)\  >::uimIi;  >v»  liidi  li:s  \ouih  had  no  need  to  be 
a^!':.iiuiM  •'!  L>  childh^vn?,  r.^r  his  mon^  .iilvanced  years  of  hit 
y  vi'.iih.  Hf  w  iK  a  yiri^i  v»1«5«*t\  er  of  the  ancient  worship,  and  yet 
iiv»i  a  \  jiiu  dii^.  •^•.iper>ij::v'::s  i  *.vu\<s.^r  iM*  ii  before  the  worid; 
a  iMJi:i  CAM  I  ■  Ic  madtr  a  iViei:J..  lui  xery  hard  to  be  made  an 
eiit'iuy  ;  ii:<^<iirwh  thai  diu-r  his  e.eaih  he  was  exceedingly  re- 
giviu-l  i\irn  by  iiidTiy  v.«f  ihe  eo\  eranser*.  His  lifeless  body 
was  laikiii  tart  ut  \>\  llui:h  Si-hiwctvur,  an  old  ser\'ant  of  his 
I'athir,  aini  bum-  i  jirivauly  ;  iu>r  J.ui  he  Knig  survive  the  dole* 
ful  I'ilkce,  fur,  iiul  many  days  artir,  saving  ihe  bloody  scaflfold 
up* 'II  which  Mr  K>'U.'rt  surt'ertd  lun  \el  removed  out  of  the 
place,  he  iuiiiieiiiauly  i'rll  into  a  sw^k^u«  and  being  carried 
hi>iiie  bv  his  sifvauts  and  nei^hbv>ur»«  died  at  his  own 
thrcj^hohV." 


Biihi.p  Wi.Jiart't  Life  vf  Moiitroie.  cice-^  in  iht  Life  of  *ir  R.  Spotdnroodi 
pr«fixi.-«i  tu  his  vK'fk'f.  Uid  by  trv  Kcv.  C  J.  Lv  ::.  tu  lil('iKVpi!  MaguisCi 
ToL  ii.  f'jr  iMfi,  CI).  J 7 2.  073. 
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k  Tsi  oovMissioN  of  the  Assembly  urgently  pressed  the  par- 

Emt  tint  more  blood  might  be  shed  on  the  scaffold,  which 
lefiised  by  the  peers ;  but  instead,  the  brethren  were  re- 
ed to  suggest  in  what  way  the  other  malignanis  might  be 
liBihed  sliort  of  their  lives.  This  subject  was  fiercely  debated 
ktbe  commission ;  at  last  David  Dick^s  opinion  was  adopted, 
biecommended  the  parliament  ^  to  shame  them  and  henry  ^ 
w^  which  means  to  pat  some  public  mark  of  ignominy  on 
■i,aod  that  their  estates,  goods,  and  gear,  should  be  £>r- 
ed  &r  the  public  service.  Accordingly  the  parliament 
oiated  a  great  committee  to  sit  after  it  rose,  at  Linlithgow, 
D  Febraary  the  25th,  and  referred  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
;  to  be  deeply  fined  ^. 

Id  the  31st  January  the  commission  received  a  copy  of  a 
r  from  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  the  parliament,  shew* 
heir  state  and  posture,  and  of  their  endeavours  to  suppress 
sies  and  schisms,  and  their  efforts  for  the  establishment  of 
byterial  government  After  it  had  been  read,  the  house 
ioed  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  be  written  in  the  name 
e  parliament,  to  be  sign^  by  the  president,  to  the  assembly 
ivines,  giving  them  thanks  for  what  they  have  done  for  the 
ement  of  presbytery  and  the  covenant,  and  willing  them 
to  fidnt,  but  to  proceed  cheerfully  in  such  a  good  and  pious 
[.  On  the  2d  of  Febniary  an  act  was  passed,  ^^  that  no 
B  of  divinity  be  printed  or  reprinted  concerning  church 
ra,  without  the  warrant  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  the 
nissioners  of  the  kirk,  read,  voted,  and  passed  3.*^  These 
ome  of  the  natural  fruits  of  the  covenant,  which  are,  per- 
,  better  evidences  of  its  diabolical  malignancy  than  all  the 
1  comments  that  its  enemies  can  justly  make  on  it ;  and  it 
have  supremely  delighted  its  real  authors,  the  worshipful 
Mmy  of  Jesuits,  to  see  how  well  it  worked  for  their  pur- 
I  and  objects.  In  an  epistle  from  a  member  of  this  diabo- 
society,  the  author  congratulates  his  pupils  on  the  readi- 
with  which  they  had  adopted  and  improved  on  their 
ling :  "  The  church  of  God,"  says  he,  "  hath  suffered  too 
1  already  in  the  primitive  times — she  hath  been  too  long 
e  category  of  passion,  crying  with  tears,  oramus  non  pug- 
If  ;  she  ought  now  to  be  in  the  predicament  oiaction^  with 
amue  et  cramusj  holding  (that  I  may  use  your  own  words) 
plication  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other  P  To  this 


0  herrj  if  ntterly  to  spoil  and  waste,  and  is  used  by  boys  when  they  rob  a 
neat  of  ita  ^gs  01 
aUiry'a  Memoirs, 


neat  of  ita  egga  or  young — to  henry  a  nest — a  significant  expression. 
"   " "     oirs,  169.  ■  Balfour's  Annala,  iii.  367-9. 
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purpose  Master  Andrew  Ramsay,  miuister  of  Edinburgh,  said  ^ 
pretty  well,  *  that  it  was  God's  will  tliat  the  primitive  charek  I 
should  confirm  the  truth  by  suffering;  that  that  now,  the  truth  I 
being  confirmed,  it  is  his  will  that  we  defend  the  truth  by  i^  I 
/fon,  in  resisting  tyrants ;'  and  what  war  is  better  than  thit  ! 
which  is  for  religion  ^  V^  j 

Among  many  other  acts  of  this  so-called  parliament,  thevi  ! 
was  one  for  calling  out  every  fourth  man  capable  of  bearing  '^ 
arms ;  another,  imposing  a  fine  of  £100  Scots  ou  all  those  who  I 
concealed  deserters  from  the  parliamentary  army,  and  enabling 
military  officers  to  prosecute  the  parties  and  to  collect  the  fines; 
an  act  for  printing  and  publishing  a  declaration  of  the  cmn- 
mission  of  the  kirk,  inciting  all  ranks  to  a  dutiful  impiovemeot 
of  the  present  dispensations  of  judgment  and  mercy ;  an  ad 
classing  delinquents  into  three  sorts — 1st,  those  who  were  per 
sonally  assisting  to  Montrose  at  Philipshaugh,  or  elsewhere; 
2d,  those  who  put  out  horse  or  foot,  or  furnished  arms  or 
ammunition,  for  his  assistance ;  and,  3d,  those  who  voluntarilj, 
and  without  inevitable  necessity,  intercommuned  with  him, 
with  a  power  to  the  parliament,  or  their  committee,  to  fine 
them  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  offence;  for  assessing 
the  counties  in  £90,000,  and  the  boroughs  in  £18,000  Scots, 
moutlily,  for  eight  months,  for  supplying  the  army  employed  in 
su])pressing  Montrose  and  the  other  rebels^  as  they  called  the 
king's  loyal  subjects ;  and  an  act  declaring  that  presbyteries 
have  the  whole  power  of  settling  parishes,  where  the  patron 
hath  either  not  sworn  the  covenant,  or  is  excommunicate^. 

The  Long  Parliament  had  now  reduced  the  king  to  such  a 
position  that  they  could  do  without  the  assistance  of  their  Scot- 
tish auxiliaries ;  they  sent  therefore  a  statement  of  the  money 
which  had  been  advanced,  and  said  they  now  considered  their 
whole  pecuniary  engagement  was  completed.  One  of  the  items 
of  the  account  was  the  sum  of  £  80,000  for  the  article  of  cabbage 
alone  which  the  Scottish  army  had  devoured !  "  Hereby,*^  says 
Guthry, "  our  great  men  saw  how  they  were  slighted  by  the 
English,  and  that  they  meant  to  give  them  no  more  money, 
which  afflicted  them  much ;  for  tiie  generality  of  the  king- 
dom being  already  royalists  in  ?i€arty  although  they  were  so 
kept  under  that  they  durst  not  profess  it,  they  considered  that 
when  the  army  was  come  home,  if  they  had  no  money  to  bribe 
them  to  constancy  in  the  cause,  they  would  all  turn  for  the 

*  The  Epistle  Coagratalatorie  of  Lysimachos  Nicanor,  of  the  Sodet]r  of  Jesu. 
to  the  Covenantera*  in  Scotland ;  wherein  is  paralleled  our  sweet  Harmony  and 
Correspondence  in  diverse  materiol.points  of  Doctrine  and  Practice,    a  .  d.  1  WO. 

>  Bidfour's  Ann&Uf  pauim. — Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  545. 
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,  which  would  be  their  undoing  ^''  In  this  perplexity, 
le  and  the  committee  of  estates  hit  upon  a  device  to  draw 
)  of  the  root  of  all  evil,  money,  out  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
h  was  to  endeavour  to  get  the  king  into  their  hands,  as 
as  now  reduced  to  that  state  of  desperation  that  he  must 
NT  himself  into  the  power  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties. 
Eefore  the  chancellor,  Loudon,  the  ungrateful  Balmerino, 
the  traitor  Warriston,  were  despatched  to  London,  to  join 
1  Lauderdale,  and  the  other  commissioners  already  there, 
advancing  that  design.  Argyle  went  to  Lreland,  and 
tght  home  the  division  of  the  Scottish  army  which  was 
e.  The  committee  of  estates  and  the  commission  of  the 
ordered  general  Middleton  northward  to  crush  Montrose, 
I  was  endeavouring  to  convince  the  jealous  and  impracti- 
le  marquis  of  Huntly,  that  it  was  not  the  redness  of  his 
d  nor  the  rank  of  his  house,  but  duty  to  his  king,  that  re- 
led  his  active  co-operation.  Montrose  could  not  overcome 
morbid  jealoiisy  in  Huntly,  which  arose  from  his  capture 
ill  treatment  by  that  nobleman  when  he  was  the  king's 
si,  and  which  Huntly  never  forgave  ;  whereupon  he  went 
toss-shire,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  the  earl  of  Seaforth 
several  chiefs  into  a  bond  of  confederation  for  the  king's 
ice.  Middleton  attacked  Montrose's  castle  of  Kincam,  in 
:h  he  found  a  garrison  of  sixty-seven  persons;  thirty-five 
hom  were  sent  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  and  thirty-two 
$  shot  at  a  post,  and  the  castle  burnt  to  the  ground. 
copy  of  Montrose's  bond  of  confederation  having  found 
ray  to  Edinburgh,  the  committee  and  the  commission  took 
their  own  method  simultaneously  of  dealing  with  it.  Its 
pdty — that  is,  its  loyalty — was  immediately  perceptible, 
was  so  declared  by  the  commission,  and  proclaimed  to  be 
treason  by  the  committee.  The  former  sent  a  peremptory 
nand  to  the  different  presbyteries,  to  read  their  declaration 
Hating  its  malignancy  out  of  every  pulpit,  and  to  comment 
I  it  in  the  way  most  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  com- 
ion.  The  association  was  soon  dissolved,  and  Montrose 
elf,  with  some  difficulty,  escaped  to  Norway  ;  while  the 
bers,  in  the  greatest  consternation,  made  their  submission 
i  commission  of  the  kirk,  lest  they  might  be  excommuni- 
,  and  so  lose  their  property,  and  offered  to  do  public  pe- 
i  in  the  most  humiliating  state  they  should  prescribe.  Bal- 
lo  returned  from  London  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  reported  to 
»mmittee  and  to  the  commission  the  dexterity  with  which 

1  Mcanoin,  170. 
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they  had  managed  the  negociation,  and  prophesied  that  the 
king  would  be  very  soon  in  the  Scottish  camp ;  which  proved 
true,  for  the  next  despatches  informed  them  that  the  king  wai 
their  prisoner  ^     In  the  meantime  the  commission  kept  up  t 
system  of  terror  upon  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  even  upon  their 
own  moderate  brethren ;  and,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  oChen^ 
they  summoned,  on  the  17th  May,  Dr.  Strange,  Mr.  Edward 
Wright,  and  William  Wilkie,  "  whom  they  used  very  roughly  * 
The  General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  3d  of 
June,  which  day  was  held  as  a  fast ;  and  they  elected  Robert 
Blair,  the  minister  of  St  Andrews,  to  be  their  moderator. 
There  was  no  royal  commissioner ;  but  Mr.  Douglas  presenled 
a  letter  from  the  king,  dated  Newcastle,  the  28th  of  May,  and 
addressed  ^^  to  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  the  moderator 
and  other  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  kirk  of  ou 
kingdom  of  Scotland."     It  is  very  short,  but  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  written  under  the  influence  of  the 
party  in  whose  hands  he  was  then  a  prisoner.     The  first  act 
of  this  Assembly  related  to  that  sin  which  has  ever  been  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  presbytery ;  and  such  married 
parties  as  had  been  previously  guilty  of  fornication  were  (N> 
dained  to  satisfy  the  kirk  by  standing  on  the  cutty-stool.    On 
the  Idth  June  an  act  was  passed,  ordaining  George,  earl  of 
Seaforth,  to  be  excommunicated,  on  account  of  his  adherence 
"  to  that  perfidious  band  made  and  contrived  lately  in  the  north 
against  our  National  Covenant,  and  the  League  and  Covenant 
of  the  three  kingdoms;  which  tendeth  to  the  making  of  (liri- 
sion  and  fomenting  of  jealousy  within  this  realm,  and  between 
both  kingdoms,  to  the  prolonging  of  these  unnatural  wars,  to 
the  impeding  of  the  intended  uniformity  in  religion,  and  to  (he 
subversion  of  all  the  happy  ends  of  our  covenants.  .  .  .  And 
having  also  considered  another  wicked  and  treacherous  band 
of  union  which  the  earl  formerly  went  into  with  that  excom* 
municate  7'ebel  James  Graham,  [marquis  of  Montrose,]  after 
the  sentence  of  forfaulture  and  the  dreadful  sentence  of  excom* 
munication  were  pronounced  against  him,  obliging  himself 
therein,  under  solemn  oaths,  to  join  with  that  forfaulted  reM 
against  this  kirk  and  kingdom^  and  to  oppose  all  tlieir  public 
resolutions  for  pursuance  of  the  happy  ends  of  our  covenants. 

Therefore  the  Assembly,  moved  with  the  zeal  of  God» 

do,  without  a  contrary  voice, decern  and  ordain  the  said  George, 
earl  of  Seaforth,  to  be  summarily  excommunicate,  and  declared 
to  be  one  whom  Christ  commandeth  to  be  holden  by  aU  and 

1  Tide  poet,  diq>ter  zzii. 
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Tj  one  of  the  faithful  as  an  ethnic  and  pnblican,  and  ap- 
int  the  sentence  of  exconmmnication  to  be  pronounced  by 
ister  Eobert  Blair,  moderator,  in  the  east  kirk  of  this  city, 
on  the  next  Liord*8  day,  being  the  14th  of  this  month  ^'' 
It  is  a  cuiious  and  humiliating  fact,  that  in  all  periods  of  her 
story,  when,  after  violent  agitation,  and  the  casting  up  of  that 
ire  and  dirt  which  is  natural  to  her  desolating  revolt,  her 
irmest  advocates  have  ever  complained  of  the  backslidings 
nd  defections  of  the  kirk,  even  now  in  the  ^'  high  noon*^  of  her 
eferaiation,  when,  as  Kirkton  says,  she  was  as  ^^  a  heap  of 
rheat  set  about  with  lilies,  oniform,  or  a  palace  of  silver  beau- 
iMy  proportioned,  and  in  her  high  noon,**  yet  even  in  this  noon- 
ide  of  her  gilory  (he  Assembly  presented  and  bewailed  the 
oBowing  list  of  ^  enormities  and  corruptions  observed  to  be  in 
the  ministry*'  of  the  most  sincere  and  best  reformed  kirk  in  the 
wndj— • 

Enormities. — ^The  first  and  main  sin,  reaching  both  to  our 
penonal  carriage  and  callings,  we  judge  to  be,  not  studying 
mm  to  keep  communion  and  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ ; 
but  walking  in  a  natural  way,  without  employing  of  Christ  or 
dnning  virtue  from  him,  to  enable  us  unto  sanctification,  and 
preaching  in  spirit  and  power. 

In  our  Lives. — 1st,  Much  fruitless  conversing  in  company, 
md  complying  with  sins  of  all  sorts;  not  behaving  our- 
iel?es  as  becomes  the  men  of  God.  2d,  Great  worldliness,  and 
bi]getting  the  main  thing.  3d,  Altogether  wanting  of  God's 
ronhip  in  our  families.  4th,  Want  of  gravity  in  carriage  and 
ppazel,  dissoluteness  in  hair^  and  shaking  about  the  kneesy 
ire  cannot  precisely  say  what  this  means]  ;  lightness  in  the 
[ipaiel  of  our  wives  and  children.  5th,  Tippling,  and  bearing 
nnpany  in  untimeous  drinking  in  taverns  and  alehouses.  6lh, 
peaking  ill  of  the  godly.  7th,  Unsanctifying  the  Lord's  day. 
ih,  Using  small  and  minced  oatlis.  9th,  General  ignorance 
'scripture,  and  meditation  thereon. 

In  our  Callings. — 1st,  Corrupt  entry  into  the  ministry  in 
rmer  times ;  and,  at  present,  entering  into  it  as  a  way  of 
'ing  in  the  world,  and  not  as  to  a  spiritual  calling.  2(1, 
elping  in,  and  maintaining  of  insufficient  and  suspected  men. 
I,  Partiality  in  favouring  and  speaking  for  the  scandalous ; 
iching  them  how  to  shift  and  delay  censures.  4th,  Not  suf- 
!iently  zealous  in  the  causey  whereby  maUgnants  are  multi- 
ied.  5th,  Speaking  ambiguously,  and  privately  speaking 
:ainst  the  ordinances  which  they  publicly  delivered  from  the 

1  Johnston's  CoUection?,  303-304. 
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pulpit.  6th,  Idleness,  and  not  being,  like  other  tradesmen^ 
continually  at  their  work.  7th,  Want  of  zeal ;  preaching  er 
officioy  not  ex  canscieniia  officii.  8th,  Self-seeking  in  preach- 
ing :  and  a  venting  rather  of  their  [own]  wU  and  skilly  than  a 
shewing  forth  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  9th,  life- 
lessness  in  preaching.  10th,  The  indiscreet  curing  of  the 
indiscretion  of  pious  people  and  ministers,  whereby  god- 
liness hath  gotten  a  deep  wound,  ondprofanity  hath  lifted  up 
the  head.  1 1  th.  Little  care  to  fiunish  our  army  with  ministen; 
one  of  our  grievous  sins,  and  causes  of  our  calamity.  12tfa, 
Lastly,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  ministers,  in  secret,  are  negligent 
to  wrestle  in  prayer  for  a  blessing  to  be  poured  out  upon  Uieir 
labours,  contenting  themselves  with  their  public  performances. 
Sixteen  remedies  were  also  set  down  to  cure  these  coiruptions; 
and,  in  conclusion,  ^^  the  General  Assembly  ordains  the  encv- 
mities  above  specified  to  be  tried  and  restrained,  and  that  the 
remedies  thereof  for  that  purpose  be  seriously  observed  and 
practised  ;  recommending,  especially  to  presbyteries  and  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  that  use  be  made  of  the  same  in  visitation 
of  kirks,  and  trial  of  presbyteries  ^^ 

For  the  more  effectually  weakening  Montrose,  and  under- 
mining the  cause  of  the  king  and  of  his  loyal  adherents,  and 
^^  taking  to  their  serious  consideration  the  great  and  scanda- 
lous provocation,  and  grievous  defection  from  the  public  cause, 
which  some  have  been  guilty  of,  by  complying  with  the  rebebf 
the  public  enemies  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom,  and  judging  it  a 
duty  incumbent  on  them  to  bring  such  notorious  offenders  to 
public  satisfaction,  that  the  \^Tath  of  God  might  be  averted, 
and  the  public  scandal  removed,  do  therefore  require,  decent, 
and  ordain,  that  such  as,  after  lawful  trial,  shall  be  found  to 
have  been  in  actual  rebellion,  and  to  have  carried  charge  with 
the  rebels,  .  .  to  be  the  pennersor  contrivers  of  James  Graham^s 
[marquis  of  Montrose*s'J  proclamation,  indicting  a  pretended 
parliament,  or  of  any  other  his  proclamations  or  declarations, 
&c.,  that  all  and  every  such  offenders  shall  humbly  acknow- 
ledge their  offences,  upon  their  knees,  first  before  the  presby- 
tery, and  thereafter  before  the  congregation  upon  a  Sabbath 
[Sunday],  in  some  place  before  the  pulpit ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, that  they  be  suspended  from  the  Lord's  supper :  and,  in 
case  they  do  not  satisfy  in  manner  aforesaid,  that  they  be  pro- 
cessed with  excommunication.  And  likewise  ordains,  that 
such  as  shall  be  found  to  have  procured  protection  from  the 
rebels,  to  have  executed  their  orders,  to  have  invited  them  to 

*  Johnston's  Collections,  304-309. 
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bar  houses,  to  have  given  them  intelligence,  to  have  drank 
allies  Graham's  health,  or  to  be  guilty  of  any  other  such  gross 
legrees  of  compliance,  shall  acknowledge  tlieir  offences  pub- 
idy  before  the  congregation,  and  be  suspended  from  the  com- 
nmion  aye  and  while  they  do  the  same.  And  further  de- 
ems and  ordains,  that  all  persons  in  any  ecclesiastic  office 
juQty  of  any  degrees  of  compliance  before  mentioned,  shall  be 
ospended  from  their  office,  and  all  exorcise  thereof,  for  such 
ime  as  the  quality  of  the  offence,  and  the  condition  of  the  of- 
enders,  shaU  be  found  to  deserve  ^'' 

But  these  were  not  all  Montrose's  crimes  against  the  kirk 
aid  kingdom.  His  obedience,  as  captain-general  of  tlic  king- 
lom,  to  the  king's  instructions  to  summon  a  parliament,  was 
he  unpardonable  sin  o(  malignancy^  which  was  iniquity  unto 
niquity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Assembly.  They  accordingly  ful- 
minated the  following  act  against  James  Graham,  as  they  af- 
fected to  call  him : — ^  The  General  Assembly  having  consi- 
kred  the  copy  of  a  proclamation,  published  by  order  of  that 
excommunicate  traitor  James  Graham,  for  indicting  of  a  pre- 
tended parliament,  and  finding  the  same  to  be  full  of  bias- 
fkemei  against  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  of  vile  aspersions  of  treason,  rebellion,  and  se- 
iit^,most  falsely  and  impudently  imputed  to  the  estates  and 
most  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  do  therefore 
declare,  that  such  as  have  been  prime  instruments  of  the  pub- 
ishing  of  that  or  the  like  proclamation  and  declaration,  de- 
enre  the  highest  censures  of  the  kirk,  unless  they  make  humble 
onfession  of  their  offences  publicly,  in  such  manner  as  is  prc- 
oribed  by  this  Assembly ;  and  humbly  recommend  to  the 
ommittee  of  estates  to  take  some  course  for  their  exemplary 
ivil  punishment,  and  that  some  public  note  of  ignominy  be  put 
pon  that  proclamation  as  their  honours  shall  think  mcet^/' 

The  king's  letter  being  brief,  the  reply  of  the  Assembly  was 
jually  short  and  blunt.  They  express  their  confidence  that 
is  majesty  would  interpret  tlicir  plain  dealing  and  great  free- 
>m  as  a  real  testimony  of  their  unfeigned  affection,  who,  they 
id,  had  constantly  laboured  to  approve  themselves  replete 
ith  fidelity,  not  only  to  king  Jesus,  but  also  to  his  majesty ; 
id,  moreover,  they  bluntl)'  informed  his  majesty  they  were  still 
solved  to  walk  in  the  same  approved  loyalty  tliat  they  had 
diibited  towards  him  for  some  years  back. 
The  Assembly  received  a  letter  from  their  commissioners  at 
[>ndon,  wherein  they  assured  their  constituents  that  there  were 

1  Johnston's  Collections,  311,  312.  .  -  Ibid.  313. 
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heritable  and  moveable.  ^^  This  report  by  the  house  waf 
found  bimembrous.  The  punishment  of  the  first  was  found 
after  debate  to  be  arbitrary  to  the  parliament,  which  was  h» 
advising,  docqueting,  signating,  carr}'ing,  and  delivering,  yeif 
and  persecuting  [query,  presenting]  James  Graham^s  [the  mu'' 
quis  of  Montrose's]  commission  against  his  native  country;  the^ 
punishment  of  which  offence  being,  after  much  debate,  puttt- 
the  voices  of  the  house,  it  was  voted  capital,  and  he  for  tin 
same  judged  to  lose  his  head.  The  second  member  of  \m 
dittay  proven,  was  his  being  taken  in  arms  against  the  coantij 
at  Phlipshaugh,  voted  for  the  same  to  be  forfaulted,  his  goon 
and  lands  to  belong  to  the  public ;  and  for  the  two  foresaid 
faults  his  head  to  be  strucken  off  his  shoulders,  at  the  market- 
cross  of  St.  Andrews  ^*' 

The  people  were  shocked  at  the  bloody  fruits  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  murmured  as  loud  as  they  dared,  and  therefore  the 
parliament  ordered  Blair,  one  of  its  high  priests,  to  ^^  preach 
to  the  times.'^  He  accordingly  declared  from  the  pulpit  that 
God  would  not  be  pacified,  nor  the  sins  of  the  nation  expiatedi 
unless  the  blood  of  these  men  flowed  on  the  scaffold !  Oglevie 
and  Hartfell  made  their  escape  before  the  day  of  execution 
arrived.  Argyle  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  Oglevie ;  but  the  rival 
faction  of  the  Hamiltons  were  inclined  to  have  saved  him.  On 
pretext  of  illness  lady  Oglevie's  mother  and  his  sister  were 
permitted  to  visit  him,  when  he  dressed  himself  in  his  sister's 
clothes,  and  escaped  when  the  others  retired ;  and  it  took  the 
whole  power  of  the  Hamilton  faction  to  save  these  ladies  from 
Argyle's  vengeance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hamiltons  had 
a  grudge  at  Hartfell,  and  were  desirous  of  his  death ;  to  spite 
them,  therefore,  Argyle  procured  his  pardon^.  The  first  sufferers 
were  colonel  Gordon  and  captain  Guthrie,  son  of  the  vene- 
rable bishop  of  Moray ;  the  first  had  never  swerved  from  his 
loyalty,  and  sir  Walter  Scott  has  pronounced  him  ^*  one  of  the 
bravest  men  and  best  soldiers  in  Europe  f  the  latter  said  on 
the  scaffold  that  ^^  he  reckoned  it  the  greatest  honour  he  could 
receive  to  suffer  death  in  behalf  of  so  good  a  king,  and  in  de- 
fence of  so  just  a  cause.  For  his  sins  he  humbly  begged 
mercy  and  forgiveness  at  the  hand  of  God  ;  but  with  respect 
to  that  crime  for  which  he  stood  condemned,  he  felt  no  appre- 
hensions.** They  were  beheaded,  and  two  days  afterwards 
William  Murray  was  brought  to  the  same  place,  having  been 
respited  for  two  days  on  a  plea  of  insanity,  which  his  brother 

1  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  358-361. 

'  Napier's  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  iL  487. 
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illibardine  at  last  advanced  under  pretence  of  saving  him. 
hen  this  noble  youth,  who  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
me  to  the  scaffold,  he  addressed  the  spectators,  and  in  the 
Delusion  said — *^  I  trust,  my  countrymen,  you  will  now  cen- 
ter that  the  house  of  Tullibardine  and  the  family  of  Murray 
3  more  honoured  than  disgraced  this  day.  It  adds  honour 
an  ancient  race,  that  its  scion,  without  a  stain  on  his  dharac- 
-,  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  should  readily  and  cheerfully 
Qder  up  his  life  for  the  sake  of  such  a  king,  the  father  of  his 
iople,  and  the  munificent  patron  of  my  family  in  particular. 
et  not  my  venerated  mother,  nor  my  dearest  sisters,  nor  my 
ndred  and  friends,  weep  for  the  untimely  end  of  one  whom 
Mith  thus  honours.  Pray  for  me,  and  fare  ye  well^.''  This 
illant  youth  suffered  death  with  the  greatest  magnanimity 
id  composure. 

Their  chief  victim  was  sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  the  son  of 
le  late  archbishop,  whose  crimes  we  have  seen  by  the  vote  of 
arliament  to  have  been,  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  and  accept- 
ig  office  from  the  king,  after  his  majesty,  who  now  saw  his 
rror,  and  tried  to  recover  his  power,  by  his  criminal  conces- 
\xm&  had  given  the  whole  power  of  appointing  the  officers 
f  state  to  the  parliament  ^*  When  he  was  brought  to  the 
caffold,  he  appeared  with  the  same  gravity  and  majesty  which 
ras  familiar  to  him,  and  turned  with  great  composure  to  speak 
3  the  people ;  but  Blair,  the  minister,  who  officiously  at- 
ended  him  on  the  scaffold,  being  afraid  lest  he  might  lay  open 
lie  secrets  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  finn  and  steady  bc- 
aviour,  and  the  eloquence  and  gravity  of  the  last  dying 
rords  of  so  great  a  man,  might  leave  a  deep  impression  on 
le  minds  of  the  hearers,  caused  the  provost  of  the  town,  who 
ad  formerly  been  a  servant  of  sir  Robert's  father,  to  impose 
ilence  on  him.  This  unmannerly  interruption  gave  him  no 
isturbance;  only,  instead  of  addressing  himself  to  the  people, 
e  turned  his  thoughts  entirely  to  his  private  devotions.  And 
1  these  also  he  was  again  most  impertinently  and  rudely  inter- 
upted  by  Blair,  who  asked  him  whether  he  would  incline  that 
€  and  the  people  should  pray  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  ? 
?o  which  he  answered,  that  ^  he  desired  the  prayers  of  the 
eople,  but  would  have  no  concern  with  his  prayers,  which  he 
lelievc^d  were  impious,  and  an  abomination  to  God ;  adding 
bat,  of  all  the  plagues  with  which  the  offended  majesty  of 
Jod  had  scourged  this  nation,  this  was  certainly  the  greatest, — 
Tester  than  even  the  sword,  fire,  and  pestilence, — that  for 

*  Gathry's  Memoirs. — Napier'u  Montrose. 
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the  sins  of  the  people,  God  had  sent  a  lying  spirit  into  the 
mouths  of  the  prophets,^  Blair  was  touched  to  the  qaick  with 
this  severe  but  just  reproach,  and  fell  into  such  a  passion  tbit 
he  could  not  refrain  from  throwing  out  the  most  scandalous  and 
contumelious  reflections  not  only  against  sir  Robert's  father, 
who  had  been  long  dead,  but  against  himself  who  was  jint 
about  to  die ;  thereby  approving  himself  a  worthy  preadMr 
of  christian  patience  and  long-sufiering !  But  sir  Robert 
having  his  mind  intent  upon  higher  matters,  took  no  notice 
of  them,  and  bore  them  with  the  greatest  meekness  and  resig- 
nation. At  last,  with  an  undaunted  air,  and  shewing  no  al- 
teraUon  either  in  voice  or  countenance,  he  submitted  his  neck 
to  tlie  fatal  stroke,  and  uttered  these  his  last  words — ^'  Mercifiil 
Jesus  !  gather  my  soul  unto  thy  saints  and  martyrs  who  hare 
run  before  me  in  this  race."  And  certainly,  seeing  martyrdom 
may  be  undergone  not  only  for  the  confession  of  our  faith,  bat 
for  any  virtue  by  which  holy  men  manifest  their  faith  to  the 
world,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  hath  received  that  crown. 

^^  Such  was  the  fatal  end  of  this  great  man  —highly  honooit- 
ble  indeed  to  himself,  but  extremely  lamented  by  all  good  men* 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  deep  knowledge  of  things  both 
divine  and  human ;  for  his  skill  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaie, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic,  besides  the  western  languages,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  history,  law,  and  politics.  He 
was  the  hoBour  and  ornament  of  his  country  and  the  age  for 
the  integrity  of  his  life,  for  his  fidelity,  for  his  justice,  and  for 
his  constancy.  He  was  a  man  of  an  even  temper,  ever  con- 
sistent with  himself;  so  that  his  youth  had  no  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  childhood,  nor  his  more  advanced  years  of  his 
youth.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  ancient  worship,  and  yet 
not  a  vain  and  superstitious  professor  of  it  before  the  world; 
a  man  easy  to  be  made  a  friend,  but  very  hard  to  be  made  an 
enemy  ;  insomuch  that  after  his  death  he  was  exceedingly  re* 
gretted  even  by  many  of  the  covenanters.  His  lifeless  body 
was  taken  care  of  by  Hugh  Scrimgeour,  an  old  servant  of  hit 
father,  and  buried  privately  ;  nor  did  he  long  survive  the  dole- 
iul  office,  for,  not  many  days  after,  seeing  the  bloody  scaffold 
upon  which  sir  Robert  suffered  not  yet  removed  out  of  the 
place,  he  immediately  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  being  carried 
home  by  his  servants  and  neighboiurs,  died  at  his  own 
threshold  ^'* 


Buhop  Wishart's  Life  of  Montrose,  cited  in  the  Life  of  sir  R.  Spottiswood, 
prefixed  to  hiB  works,  and  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Lyon,  in  Episcopal  MagaDoer 
Yol.  ii.  for  1840,  pp.  572,  573. 
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The  commission  of  the  Assembly  urgently  pressed  the  par- 
ment  that  more  blood  might  be  died  on  the  scaffold,  which 
IS  refused  by  the  peers ;  but  instead,  the  brethren  were  re- 
esled  to  suggest  in  what  way  the  other  malignants  might  be 
mished  short  of  their  lives.  This  subject  was  fiercely  debated 
the  commission ;  at  last  David  Dick^s  opinion  was  adopted, 
lio  recommended  the  parliament  *^  to  shame  them  and  henry  ^ 
tmi*  which  means  to  put  some  public  mark  of  ignominy  on 
em,  and  that  their  estates,  goods,  and  gear,  should  be  for- 
ited  for  the  public  service.  Accordingly  the  parliament 
^pointed  a  great  committee  to  sit  after  it  rose,  at  Linlithgow, 
|M»  February  the  25th,  and  referred  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
I  it  to  be  deeply  fined  ^. 

On  the  31st  Januaiy  the  commission  received  a  copy  of  a 
itter  firom  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  the  parliament,  shew* 
ig  their  state  and  posture,  and  of  their  endeavours  to  suppress 
ereses  and  schisms,  and  their  efforts  for  the  establishment  of 
nsbyterial  government  After  it  had  been  read,  the  house 
fdained  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  be  written  in  the  name 
f  the  parliament,  to  be  signed  by  the  president,  to  the  assembly 
f  dinnes,  giving  them  thanks  for  what  they  have  done  for  the 
attkment  of  presbytery  and  the  covenant,  and  willing  them 
nt  to  fidnt,  but  to  proceed  cheerfully  in  such  a  good  and  pious 
rork.  On  the  2d  of  Febniary  an  act  was  passed,  ^^  that  no 
NX)b  of  divinity  be  printed  or  reprinted  concerning  church 
iSurs,  without  the  warrant  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  the 
ommissioners  of  the  kirk,  read,  voted,  and  passed  3.*^  These 
tt  some  of  the  natural  fruits  of  the  covenant,  which  are,  per- 
i^M,  better  evidences  of  its  diabolical  malignancy  than  all  the 
ink  comments  that  its  enemies  can  justly  make  on  it ;  and  it 
»st  have  supremely  delighted  its  real  authors,  the  worshipful 
nnpany  of  Jesuits,  to  see  how  well  it  worked  for  their  pur- 
oses  and  objects.  In  an  epistle  from  a  member  of  this  diabo- 
eal  society,  the  author  congratulates  his  pupils  on  the  readi- 
ess  with  which  they  had  adopted  and  improved  on  their 
itching :  "  The  church  of  God,"  says  he,  "  hath  suffered  too 
nch  already  in  the  primitive  times — she  hath  been  too  long 
I  the  category  of  passion,  crpng  with  tears,  oramus  non  pug- 
mus ;  she  ought  now  to  be  in  the  predicament  of  action,  with 
tignamue  et  cramusy  holding  (that  I  may  use  your  own  words) 
tiupplicaiion  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other  P  To  this 

*  To  herrj  ii  ntterly  to  spoil  and  waste,  and  ia  used  by  boys  when  they  rob  a 
nl't  nest  of  its  eggs  or  young — ^to  herry  a  nest — a  significant  czprestdon. 
'  Guthry's  Memoirs,  169.  ^  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  367-0. 
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purpose  Master  Andrew  Ramsay,  miuister  of  Edinburgh,  said  j 
pretty  well,  ^  that  it  was  God's  will  that  the  primitive  chnrdi  « 
should  confirm  the  truth  by  suffering;  that  that  now,  the  truth  ] 
being  confirmed,  it  is  his  will  that  we  defend  the  truth  by  ll^  ;^ 
Hotly  in  resisting  tyrants  ;^  and  what  war  is  better  than  thil  j 
which  is  for  religion  *  ?" 

Among  many  other  acts  of  this  so-called  parliament,  there 
was  one  for  calling  out  every  fourth  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms ;  another,  imposing  a  fine  of  £100  Scots  oii  all  those  who 
concealed  deserters  fi*om  the  parliamentary  army,  and  enabling 
military  officers  to  prosecute  the  parties  and  to  collect  the  fines; 
an  act  for  printing  and  publishing  a  declaration  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  kirk,  inciting  all  ranks  to  a  dutiful  improvement 
of  the  present  dispensations  of  judgment  and  mercy ;  an  act 
classing  delinquents  into  three  sorts — 1st,  those  who  were  pe^ 
sonally  assisting  to  Montrose  at  Philipshaugh,  or  elsewhere; 
2d,  those  who  put  out  horse  or  foot,  or  furnished  arms  or 
ammunition,  for  his  assistance ;  and,  3d,  those  who  voluntarilj, 
and  without  inevitable  necessity,  intcrcommuned  with  him, 
with  a  power  to  the  parliament,  or  their  committee,  to  fine 
them  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  offence;  for  assesnng 
the  counties  in  £90,000,  and  the  boroughs  in  £18,000  Scots, 
montlily,  for  eight  months,  for  supplying  the  army  employed  in 
suppressing  Montrose  and  Uie  other  rebels^  as  they  called  the 
king's  loyal  subjects ;  and  an  act  declaring  that  presbyteries 
have  the  whole  power  of  settling  parishes,  where  the  patron 
hath  either  not  sworn  the  covenant,  or  is  excommunicate^. 

The  Long  Parliament  had  now  reduced  the  king  to  such  a 
position  that  they  could  do  without  the  assistance  of  their  Scot- 
tish auxiliaries ;  they  sent  therefore  a  statement  of  the  money 
which  had  been  advanced,  and  said  they  now  considered  their 
whole  pecuniary  engagement  was  completed.  One  of  tlie  items 
of  the  account  was  the  sum  of  £  80,000  for  the  article  oi cabbage 
alone  which  the  Scottish  army  had  devoured !  "  Hereby,"  says 
Guthry, "  our  great  men  saw  how  they  were  slighted  by  the 
English,  and  that  they  meant  to  give  them  no  more  money, 
which  aflSicted  them  much ;  for  tfie  generality  of  the  king- 
dom being  already  royalists  in  fiearty  although  they  were  so 
kept  under  that  they  durst  not  profess  it,  they  considered  that 
when  the  army  was  come  home,  if  they  had  no  money  to  bribe 
them  to  constancy  in  the  cause,  they  would  all  turn  for  the 

^  The  EpisUe  Congratalatorie  of  Lysimachos  Nicanor,  of  Uie  Societ]r  of  Jegu, 
to  the  Covenanters*  in  Scotland ;  wherein  is  paralleled  our  sweet  Harmony  and 
Correspondence  in  diverse  material.points  of  Doctrine  and  Practice,    a.  d.  1640. 

3  Balfour's  Annals, /;<rtfim. — Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  515. 
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king,  which  would  be  their  undoing  ^"  Ju  this  perplexity, 
Argyle  and  the  committee  of  estates  hit  upon  a  device  to  draw 
more  of  the  root  of  all  evil,  money,  out  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
wUch  was  to  endeavour  to  get  the  king  into  their  hands,  as 
be  was  now  reduced  to  that  state  of  desperation  that  he  must 
throw  himself  into  the  power  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties. 
Therefore  the  chancellor,  Loudon,  the  ungrateful  Balmerino, 
and  the  traitor  Warriston,  were  despatched  to  London,  to  join 
with  Lauderdale,  and  the  other  commissioners  already  there, 
far  advancing  that  design.  Argyle  went  to  Ireland,  and 
bnmglht  home  the  division  of  the  Scottish  army  which  was 
there.  The  committee  of  estates  and  the  commission  of  the 
kiik  ordered  general  Middleton  northward  to  crush  Montrose, 
who  was  endeavouring  to  convince  the  jealous  and  impracti- 
cable marquis  of  Huntly,  that  it  was  not  the  redness  of  his 
blood  nor  the  rank  of  his  house,  but  duty  to  his  king,  that  re- 
miired  his  active  co-operation.  Montrose  could  not  overcome 
Unt  morbid  jealousy  in  Huntly,  which  arose  from  his  capture 
tad  ill  treatment  by  that  nobleman  when  he  was  the  king's 
lebel,  and  which  Huntly  never  forgave  ;  whereupon  he  went 
to  Ross-shire,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  the  earl  of  Seaforth 
and  several  chiefs  into  a  bond  of  confederation  for  the  king's 
serrice.  Middleton  attacked  Montrose's  castle  of  Kincam,  in 
which  he  found  a  garrison  of  sixty-seven  persons;  thirty-five 
of  whom  were  sent  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  and  thirty-two 
were  shot  at  a  post,  and  the  castle  burnt  to  the  ground. 

A  copy  of  Montrose's  bond  of  confederation  having  found 
ita  way  to  Edinburgh,  the  committee  and  the  commission  took 
each  tlieir  own  method  simultaneously  of  dealing  with  it  Its 
moHgnity — that  is,  its  loyalty — was  immediately  perceptible, 
and  was  so  declared  by  the  commission,  and  proclaimed  to  be 
high  treason  by  the  committee.  The  former  sent  a  peremptory 
command  to  the  different  presbyteries,  to  read  their  declaration 
respecting  its  malignancy  out  of  every  pulpit,  and  to  comment 
ipon  it  in  the  way  most  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  com- 
nission.  The  association  was  soon  dissolved,  and  Montrose 
limself,  with  some  difficulty,  escaped  to  Norway  ;  while  the 
nembers,  in  the  greatest  consternation,  made  their  submission 
o  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  lest  they  might  be  exconmmni- 
;ated,  and  so  lose  their  property,  and  offered  to  do  public  pe- 
lance  in  the  most  humiliating  state  they  should  prescribe.  Bal- 
oerino  returned  from  London  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  reported  to 
he  committee  and  to  the  commission  the  dexterity  with  which 
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they  had  managed  the  negociation,  and  prophesied  that  the 
king  would  be  very  soon  in  the  Scottish  camp ;  which  pronri 
true,  for  the  next  despatches  informed  them  that  the  king  wm 
their  prisoner^.     In  the  meantime  the  commission  kept  up  t 
system  of  terror  upon  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  even  upon  their 
own  moderate  brethren ;  and,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  othei% 
they  summoned,  on  the  17th  May,  Dr.  Strange,  Mr.  Edwanl 
Wright,  and  William  Wilkie,  "  whom  they  used  very  roughly* 
The  General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  3d  of 
June,  which  day  was  held  as  a  fast ;  and  they  elected  Robert 
Blair,  the  minister  of  St  Andrews,  to  be  their  moderator. 
There  was  no  royal  commissioner ;  but  Mr.  Douglas  presented 
a  letter  from  the  king,  dated  Newcastle,  the  28th  of  May,  end 
addressed  "  to  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  the  moderalor 
and  other  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  kirk  of  oar 
kingdom  of  Scotland.*^     It  is  very  short,  but  has  all  the  ap> 
pearance  of  having  been  written  under  the  influence  of  the 
party  in  whose  hands  he  was  then  a  prisoner.     The  first  eet 
of  this  Assembly  related  to  that  sin  which  has  ever  been  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  presbytery ;  and  such  married 
parties  as  had  been  previously  guilty  of  fornication  were  oi^ 
dained  to  satisfy  the  kirk  by  standing  on  the  cutty-stool.    On 
the  Idth  June  an  act  was  passed,  ordaining  George,  earl  of 
Seaforth,  to  be  excommunicated,  on  account  of  his  adherenoe 
^^  to  that  perfidious  band  made  and  contrived  lately  in  the  north 
against  our  National  Covenant,  and  the  League  and  Covenant 
of  the  three  kingdoms ;  which  tendeth  to  the  making  of  AWi- 
sion  and  fomenting  of  jealousy  within  this  realm,  and  betweea 
both  kingdoms,  to  the  prolonging  of  these  unnatural  wars,  to 
the  impeding  of  the  intended  uniformity  in  religion,  and  to  ibe 
subversion  of  all  the  happy  ends  of  our  covenants.  .  .  •  And 
having  also  considered  another  wicked  and  treacherous  band 
of  union  which  the  earl  formerly  went  into  with  that  excom- 
municate rebel  James  Graham,  [marquis  of  Montrose,]  after 
the  sentence  of  forfaulture  and  the  dreadful  sentence  of  excom- 
munication were  pronounced  against  him,  obliging  himself 
therein,  under  solemn  oaths,  to  join  with  that  forfaulted  reM 
against  this  kirk  and  kingdomy  and  to  oppose  all  their  public 
resolutions  for  pursuance  of  the  happy  ends  of  our  covenants. 

Therefore  the  Assembly,  moved  with  the  zeal  of  God, 

do,  without  a  contrary  voice, decern  and  ordain  the  said  George, 
earl  of  Seaforth,  to  be  summarily  excommunicate,  and  declared 
to  be  one  whom  Christ  commandeth  to  be  holden  by  all  and 

1  Tide  post,  diq>ter  zzii. 
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efery  one  of  the  faithful  as  an  ethnic  and  publican^  and  a])- 
point  the  sentence  of  excommunication  to  be  pronounced  by 
Mister  Robert  Blair,  moderator,  in  the  east  kirk  of  this  city, 
upon  the  next  Lord's  day,  being  the  14th  of  this  months'' 

It  is  a  curious  and  humiliating  fact,  that  in  all  periods  of  her 
Ustoiy,  when,  after  violent  agitation,  and  the  casting  up  of  that 
vuie  and  dirt  which  is  natural  to  her  desolating  revolt,  her 
winnest  advocates  have  ever  complained  of  the  backslidings 
md defections  of  the  kirk,  even  now  in  the  "  high  noon**  of  her 
idbrmation,  when,  as  Kirkton  says,  she  was  as  "  a  heap  of 
wheat  set  about  with  lilies,  uniform,  or  a  palace  of  silver  beau- 
tihllj  proportioned,  and  in  her  high  noon,*'  yet  even  in  this  noon- 
tide of  her  glory  the  Assembly  presented  and  bewailed  the 
bllowing  list  of  *^  enormities  and  corruptions  observed  to  be  in 
the  ministry"  of  the  most  sincere  and  best  reformed  kirk  in  tlie 
irorid>— 

Enormities. — The  first  and  main  sin,  reaching  both  to  our 
personal  carriage  and  callings,  we  judge  to  be,  not  studying 
hoirtokeep  communion  and  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ; 
but  walking  in  a  natural  way,  without  employing  of  Christ  or 
dnning  virtue  from  him,  to  enable  us  unto  sanctification,  and 
preaching  in  spirit  and  power. 

ly  OUR  Lives. — 1st,  Much  fruitless  conversing  in  company, 
ami  complying  with   sins  of  all   sorts;  not  behaving  our- 
selves as  becomes  the  men  of  God.   2d,  Great  worldlincss,  and 
forgetting  the  main  thing.     3d,  Altogether  wanting  of  God's 
worship  in  onr  families.    4th,  Want  of  gravity  in  carriage  and 
apparel,  dissoluteness  in  hair^  and  shaking  about  the  kneeSj 
[we  cannot  precisely  say  what  this  means] ;  lightness  in  the 
apparel  of  our  wives  and  children.    5th,  Tippling,  and  bearing 
company  in  untimeous  drinking  in  taverns  and  alehouses.    (Uh, 
Speaking  ill  of  the  godly.    7th,  Unsanctifying  the  Lord's  day. 
8th,  Using  small  and  minced  oaths.     9th,  General  ignorance 
of  scripture,  and  meditation  thereon. 

In  our  Callings. — 1st,  Corrupt  entry  into  the  ministry  in 
former  times;  and,  at  present,  entering  into  it  as  a  way  of 
living  in  the  world,  and  not  as  to  a  spiritual  calling.  2(1, 
Helping  in,  and  maintaining  of  insufficient  and  suspected  men. 
Sd,  Partiality  in  favouring  and  speaking  for  the  scandalous ; 
teaching  them  how  to  shift  and  delay  censures.  4th,  Not  suf- 
ficiently zealous  in  the  causey  whereby  maJignants  are  niulti- 
plied.  5th,  Speaking  ambiguously,  and  privately  speaking 
against  the  ordinances  which  they  publicly  delivered  from  the 

^  Johnston's  CoUectione,  303-304. 
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pulpit.  6ihf  Idleness,  and  not  being,  like  other  trademen^ 
continually  at  their  work.  7th,  Want  of  zeal ;  preaching  a 
officio^  not  ex  conscientia  officii,  8th,  Self-seeking  in  preach- 
ing :  and  a  venting  rather  of  their  [own]  wit  and  skiU,  than  a 
shewing  forth  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  9th,  Life- 
lessness  in  preaching.  10th,  The  indiscreet  curing  of  the 
indiscretion  of  pious  people  and  ministers,  w^herebj  god- 
liness hath  gotten  a  deep  woimd,  ondpro/atUty  hath  lifted  up 
the  head.  1 1  th.  Little  care  to  Aumish  our  army  with  ministen; 
one  of  our  grieyous  sins,  and  causes  of  our  calamity.  12th, 
Lastly,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  ministers,  in  secret,  are  negligent 
to  wrestle  in  prayer  for  a  blessing  to  be  poured  out  upon  thdr 
labours,  contenting  themselves  with  their  public  performanceSi 
Sixteen  remedies  were  also  set  down  to  cure  these  comiptioDs; 
and,  in  conclusion,  **  the  General  Assembly  ordains  the  ema- 
mities  above  specified  to  be  tried  and  restrained,  and  that  the 
remedies  thereof  for  that  purpose  be  seriously  observed  and 
practised  ;  recommending,  especially  to  presbyteries  and  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  that  use  be  made  of  the  same  in  visitation 
of  kirks,  and  trial  of  presbyteries  ^" 

For  the  more  effectually  weakening  Montrose,  and  under- 
mining the  cause  of  the  king  and  of  his  loyal  adherents,  and 
^^  taking  to  their  serious  consideration  the  great  and  scanda- 
lous provocation,  and  grievous  defection  from  the  public  cause, 
which  some  have  been  guilty  of,  by  complying  with  the  rebdij 
the  public  enemies  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom,  and  judging  it  a 
duty  incumbent  on  them  to  bring  such  notorious  offendeis  to 
public  satisfaction,  that  the  wraUi  of  God  might  be  averted, 
and  the  public  scandal  removed,  do  therefore  require,  decern, 
and  ordain,  that  such  as,  after  lawful  trial,  shall  be  found  to 
have  been  in  actual  rebellion,  and  to  have  carried  charge  with 
the  rebels,  .  .  to  be  the  penners  or  contrivers  of  James  Graham*8 
[marquis  of  Montrose's]  proclamation,  indicting  a  pretended 
parliament,  or  of  any  other  his  proclamations  or  declarations, 
&c.,  that  all  and  every  such  offenders  shall  humbly  acknow- 
ledge their  offences,  upon  their  knees,  first  before  the  presby- 
tery, and  thereafter  before  the  congregation  upon  a  Sabbath 
[Sunday],  in  some  place  before  the  pulpit ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, that  they  be  suspended  from  the  Lord's  supper :  and,  in 
case  they  do  not  satisfy  in  manner  aforesaid,  that  they  be  pro- 
cessed with  excommunication.  And  likewise  ordains,  that 
such  as  shall  be  found  to  have  procured  protection  from  the 
rebels,  to  have  executed  their  orders,  to  have  invited  them  to 

*  Johnston*8  Collectionp,  304-309. 
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eir  houses,  to  have  given  them  intelligeDce,  to  have  drank 
jnes  Graham^s  health,  or  to  be  guilty  of  any  other  such  gross 
grees  of  compliance,  shall  acknowledge  their  offences  pub- 
Ij  before  the  congregation,  and  be  suspended  from  the  com- 
ndon  aye  and  while  they  do  the  same.  And  further  de- 
ma  and  ordahis,  that  all  i)ersons  in  any  ecclesiastic  office 
ilty  of  any  degrees  of  compliance  before  mentioned,  shall  be 
qpended  from  their  office,  and  all  exercise  thereof,  for  such 
le  as  the  quality  of  the  offence,  and  the  condition  of  the  of- 
iders,  shaU  be  found  to  deserve  ^." 

Bat  these  were  not  all  Montrose^s  crimes  against  the  kirk 
d  kingdom.  His  obedience,  as  captain-general  of  the  king- 
m,  to  the  king's  instructions  to  summon  a  parliament,  was 
s  unpardonable  sin  of  malignancy ^  which  was  iniquity  unto 
iquity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Assembly.  They  accordingly  ful- 
inated  the  following  act  against  James  Graham,  as  they  af- 
rted  to  call  him : — **'  The  General  Assembly  having  consi- 
led  the  copy  of  a  proclamation,  published  by  order  of  that 
communicate  traitor  James  Graham,  for  indicting  of  a  pre- 
oded  parliament,  and  finding  the  same  to  be  full  of  bias- 
tmies  against  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  the  three 
Dgdoms,  and  of  vile  aspersions  of  treason,  rebellion,  and  se- 
tioD,most  falsely  and  impudently  imputed  to  the  estates  and 
Mt  fEuthful  and  loyal  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  do  therefore 
dare,  that  such  as  have  been  prime  instruments  of  the  pub- 
bing  of  that  or  the  like  proclamation  and  declaration,  de- 
ve  the  highest  censures  of  the  kirk,  unless  they  make  humble 
ifession  of  their  offences  publiely,  in  such  manner  as  is  pre- 
ibed  by  this  Assembly  ;  and  humbly  recommend  to  the 
omittee  of  estates  to  take  some  course  for  their  exemplary 
il  punishment,  and  that  some  public  note  of  ignominy  be  put 
m  that  proclamation  as  their  honours  shall  think  meet^.'' 
Che  king's  letter  being  brief,  the  reply  of  the  Assembly  was 
tally  short  and  blunt.  They  express  their  confidence  that 
majesty  would  interpret  tlieir  plain  dealing  and  great  free- 
Q  as  a  real  testimony  of  their  unfeigned  affection,  who,  they 
i,  had  constantly  laboured  to  approve  themselves  replete 
h  fidelity,  not  only  to  king  Jesus,  but  also  to  his  majesty ; 
I,  moreover,  they  bluntly  informed  his  majesty  they  were  still 
)lved  to  walk  in  the  same  approved  loyalty  tliat  they  had 
dbited  towards  him  for  some  years  back. 
nhe  Assembly  received  a  letter  from  their  commissioners  at 
idon,  wherein  they  assured  tlieir  constituents  that  there  were 

1  Johnston's  Collections,  311,  312.  ^  Ibid.  313. 
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small  hopes  of  settling  the  presbyterian  discipline  in  EnglaM^ 
or  of  adopting  the  covenant,  and  the  other  indispensable  ap* 
pliances  of  the  holy  discipline.  Erastianism  was  now  prediH 
minant  in  England,  and  the  Commons  would  by  no  means  re- 
nounce that  spiritual  empire  which  they  had  acquired,  through 
the  fanatical  cant  of  the  puritans ;  and  they  publicly  de- 
clared, ^  that  ikey  could  by  no  means  consent  to  the  grantiof 
an  unlimited  jurisdiction  to  ten  thousand  judicatories ;  thai 
such  arbitrary  sway  was  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  nation,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  excluded 
the  parliament  from  having  any  share  of  ecclesiastical  joiis- 
diction."  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  leadefs  ilk 
the  Assembly ;  but  they  put  the  best  face  on  the  affair>  kst 
those  who  were  least  attached  to  presbytery  should  take  ad;^ 
vantage  of  this  disunion  to  expose  their  weakness.i  Thef 
wrote  one  of  their  fraternal  letters  to  the  Long  Parliament,,  ift 
which  they  give  praise  to  the  Lord  for  having  set  them  on  the 
bench  of  judgment,  in  order  to  assuage  the  intestine  evils  witk 
which  the  kirk  of  England  was  afflicted ;  and  that  it  waft 
matter  of  great  refreshment  to  them  that  the  enemy  had  eveiy 
where  fallen  before  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  adhere  widi 
constancy  to  the  solemn  league.  These  corruptions  **  were  not 
only  many,  but  for  the  most  part  universal  and  deep-roekd^ 
sheltered  under  the  shadow  of  custom  and  law,  and  supported 
witli  all  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  the  mdlignafU  and  prdm- 
Heal  party;  who  rather  chose  to  involve  the  land  in  an  unnir 
tural  and  bloody  war,  than  to  fail  of  their  ambitious  and  treft* 
cherous  designs  against  religion,  the  privileges  of  parliaaieil^ 
and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  neither  hath  that 
miserable  crew  been  wanting  to  their  o^'n  ends,  but,  for  many 
years  together,  hatli  desperately  pursued  their  resoluti<»is  in 
arms^"*  Such  was  the  delusion  under  which  they  laboured^ 
that  they  considered  their  own  rebellion  to  be  meritorious,  and 
their  extirpation  of  the  royal  and  prelatical  powers  as  d0i» 
for  the  glory  of  God ;  instead  of  which  they  themselves  were^ 
as  the  apostle  says,  '^  as  filthy  dreamers  that  defiled  the  flesh, 
despised  dominion,  and  spoke  evil  of  dignities.'* — ^*  I  cannoi 
but  applaud  you,**  says  the  Jesuit,  Lysimachus  Nicanoi;,  ^^ibr 
rejecting  that  former  error  to  defend  that  kings  are  of  divinft 
institution,  and  do  now  hold  with  us  that  they  are  of  humiA 

institution  by  positive  laws Let  all  protestant  doctois 

condemn  this ;  yet  let  it  never  repent  you  that  you  hone  re* 
ceived  light  from  us.'* 

1  Guthrj's  Memoirs,  178.— Johiiston*«  CoUectioiiB,  320-322. 
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Assembly  wrote  letters  also  to  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
'  liondon,  and  to  the  assembly  at  Westminster,  applauding 
STolutionaxy  exertions,  and  urging  them  onward  in  what 
Edled  reformatioiu     They  gave  thanks  to  David  Calder- 
fbr  the  compilation  of  his  history,  recommended  its  pub- 
n,  and  remunerated  him  and  his  clerk  for  their  trouble. 
laints  were  formerly  made  against  James  Guthry,  mini- 
Lauder,  and  James  Simpson,  of  Sprouston,  and  their  ad- 
s,  for  keeping  Brownist  conventicles ;  but  it  was  not 
lient  just  Uien  to  quarrel  with  the  English  independents, 
lerefore  the  complaint  was  dismissed  without  any  re- 
They  gave  a  commission  to  Henderson,  Blair,  Dou- 
/ant,  and  Guthrie,  to  attend  the  king  at  Newcastle,  and 
eavour  to  extort  from  him,  in  his  distress,  an  approba- 
'  their  schismatical  and  rebellious  proceedings ;  and  then 
ppointed  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
Edinburgh,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  August,  1647. — 
Bulations  and  wrath  crept  in  even  unto  the  hearts  of  the 
;odly  professors  of  this  most  sincere  kirk !    David  Dick, 
me  others  of  older  standing,  took  deep  offence  that  Guth- 
10  was  but  a  young  man,  and  had  only  been  about  four 
&  preacher,  should  have  been  preferred  to  them  in  this 
Q  to  the  king.     But  the  true  reason  that  James  Guthrie 
lected  was,  that  he  had  given  such  evidence  of  his  bit- 
\  against  his  majesty  as  induced  the  Assembly  to  pre- 
hat  he  would  encounter  him  with  greater  rudeness,  and 
mpertinent  familiarity,  than  any  of  the  others. 
Assembly  rose  on  the  11th  of  June ;  and  the  commis- 
tet  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  violently  opposed  the  con- 
1  which  the  rebel  general  Middleton  had  entered  into 
[ontrose,  to  allow  him  and  some  of  his  friends  to  leave 
igdom  without  molestation.     They  said  that  such  ten- 
s  towards  malignants  and  excommunicated  persons  was 
y  to  the  obligations  of  tho  covenant,  and  upon  that 
1  they  petitioned  the  committee  of  estates  to  reverse  it 
at  they  might  not  be  deficient  in  performing  llie  tyranny 
w^as  witliin  their  ovi-n  province,  they  excommunicated 
1  of  Airly  and  six  other  loyal  gentlemen,  for  their  faith- 
eience  to  the  king^s  lieutenant.     Nine  commissioners 
mt  to  Newcastle  in  September  to  bully  the  king,  and 
omission  sat  still  to  await  their  return,  and  in  the  in- 
ley  took  up  tlic  case  of  the  two  Brownist  ministers  that 
?n  remitted  to  them  by  the  Assembly  ;  ^^  but  although 
hings  were  proved  against  them  which  were  very  gross 
bnsive,  yet  the  plurality  of  the  committee  voted  them 
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not  censurable.  From  which  divers  sound  and  rereiei^ 
ministers  dissented,  and  urged  that  their  dissent  might  ben- 
corded  in  the  committee  book  ^*'  The  commission  proceed^ 
to  censure  those  ministers  whose  cases  had  been  remitted  to 
them ;  but  the  commissioners  having  returned  from  Newcastk^ 
their  attention  was  required  to  state  affairs. 

The  commissioners  reported  to  the  committee  of  estates,  oi 
the  16th  of  September,  that  his  majesty  had  refused  to  accedi 
to  their  propositions ;  for  he  had  now  begun  to  discover  tlut 
there  was  no  end  to  concession.  He  said  there  were  some  of  tlie 
propositions  which  for  the  sake  of  peace  he  might  have  agreed 
to,  but  there  were  others  intermixed  to  which  he  would  never 
consent,  ^'  unless  he  would  unking  himself."  It  was  demanded 
of  him  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  consent 
to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  England  as  he  had  done  ia 
Scotland ;  but  this  he  firmly  refused.  He  offered  to  agree  to 
some  of  the  propositions  if  they  were  separated  from  the 
others ;  but  the  tyrant  commissioners  said,  all  or  none.  The 
committee  of  estates  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  they  had 
originally  sent  their  army  into  England  in  order  to  reform  the 
church,  and  as  that  object  was  not  yet  attained,  they  could  not 
witlidraw  their  forces  from  that  kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  com- 
mission heard  of  this  resolution,  they  sent  four  of  their  num* 
ber  to  desire  diat  the  committee  would  no  longer  defer  their 
resolution  to  re'cal  the  army  on  account  of  the  reformation, 
because  they  said  they  could  not  press  men^s  consciences  /  This 
is  really  a  new  doctrine,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  covenant 
and  the  practice  of  these  men  some  time  previously,  when  they 
compelled  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  much  against 
their  consciences,  to  sign  it,  and  to  perjure  themselves  by  taking 
a  false  oath.  The  result  was,  that  Uie  question  was  left  un- 
decided until  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  2d  of  November) 
when  the  real  leaders  of  the  movement,  Argyle  and  Warriston, 
would  be  returned  by  that  time,  and  who  would  carry  the  busi- 
ness against  the  king^s  interest^.  The  royalists  talked  as  loudly 
as  they  dared  that  this  postponement  was  agreed  to  in  collusion 
with  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  brother  Lanerk,  who  had 
bargained  for  it  with  tlic  leaders  of  the  Long  Parliament  and 
the  Scots  commissioners  at  London,  although,  in  the  absence 
of  Argyle  and  Warriston,  the  brotliers  might  have  managed 
the  committee  of  estates  as  they  pleased.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment appointed  a  committee  to  treat  with  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners, who  asserted  that  tliey  should  have  the  sole  power 

»  Guthry's  Memoirs,  187.  -  Ibid.  188. 
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the  disposal  of  the  king^s  person,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
Scottish  nation.  On  Uie  other  hand,  the  Scots  maintained 
it  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  as  much  interested  in  the 
w>n  of  the  king  as  the  English  nation ;  from  the  common 
)d  of  both  kingdoms;  the  conjunction  and  parity  of  interests ; 
» declaration  of  both  houses ;  former  precedents ;  the  treaty 
twist  the  kingdoms ;  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ;  the 
r  of  nations ;  and  the  rules  of  equity.  The  conferences 
ik  place  in  the  painted  chamber,  and  the  chancellor  Loudon 
il  home  his  three  speeches  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  in 
kr  to  evince  his  zeal  in  his  majesty's  behalf;  but,  says 
r.  Skinner,  ^^  for  all  his  fine  speech  ho  was  easily  satisfied, 
d  sat  down,  he  and  his  colleagues,  with  great  composure, 
ider  this  bold  and  evasive  assertion  of  the  two  houses ;  *  we 
» affirm,  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  has  no  right  of  joint 
sxase  of  interest,  in  disposing  of  the  person  of  the  king  in 
e  kingdom  of  England.'  As  if  he  was  not  as  much  king  of 
e  Scots  when  at  London  as  when  at  Edinburgh ;  or  as  if  die 
»t8  army  might  not  have  brought  him  fi'om  Newcastle  over 
eTweed,before  the  English  parliament  could  have  interfered ; 
which  case,  by  their  own  doctrine,  the  English  could  have 
id  no  claim  in  the  disposal  of  him.  The  whole  appears, 
erefi>re,  to  have  been  nothing  but  collusion  among  the  great 
les  on  both  sides,  to  amuse  and  pacify  such  as  were  not  in 
B  concert,  and  cannot  at  the  same  time  but  raise  some  degree 
indignation,  to  see  a  set  of  subjects,  pretended  friends  as 
ill  as  avowed  enemies,  talking  with  as  much  uncivil  fi-eedom 
1  unfeeling  indifierence  about  disposing  of  the  king's  per- 
I,  as  they  could  have  done  about  a  piece  of  contemp- 
te  property,  or  a  stray  that  had  wandered  horn  its  former 
Bcri." 

rhe  commissioners  on  both  sides  came  at  length  to  the 
nt ;  that  if  the  Scots  would  consent  to  withdraw  their  army, 
1  leave  the  king  at  the  disposal  of  the  Long  Parliament,  a 
:e  should  be  given  for  their  concurrence.  It  having  been 
de  the  state  of  the  question,  '^  what  mill  you  give  us,  and  we 
I  deliver  him  unto  you  /*"  the  chancellor  Loudon  and  the 
I  of  Lauderdale  were  left  to  higgle  for  the  price ;  and  Argy  le 
I  Warriston  hastened  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  opening 
parliament 

o  passing  through  Newcastle,  the  king,  who  was  now  with- 
all  power  to  refuse,  conferred  on  the  traitor  Warriston  the 
le  of  lord  advocate,  whose  powers  are  indefinite,  and  which 

Icdesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  ii.  394.— Guthry's  Memoirs,  188,  189. 
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had  become  racant  by  the  death  of  another  traitor,  sir  Thonai 
Hope.     In  consequence  of  Mr.  Henderson's  death,  the  Id^g  [  ; 
also  bestowed  the  revenue  of  the  chapel  royal,  which  was  m  9 
considerable  value,  on  Robert  Blair,  the  minister  of  St  Ai*  ^ 
drews.    In  these  preferments  he  cannot  be  blamed,  for  he  hai 
not  the  power  to  refuse  any  demand  which  they  might  kite 
made ;  yet  these  transactions  shew  the  pliability  of  their  eofr 
sciences,  which  could  solicit  and  accept  favours,  although  iheh 
consciences  would  not  allow  them  to  grant  him  his  just  righlL 
Blair's  appointment  to  the  chapel-royal  created  intense  jealoMf 
and  chagrin  in  the  heart  of  Robert  Douglas,  who  thoaght 
that  he  himself  was  best  entitled  to  that  ecclesiastical  priae; 
and  it  produced  a  rooted  hatred  in  his  mind  against  the  Img 
and  his  successor  ^ 

The  parliament  sat  down  on  the  Sd  of  November ;  and  tha 
royalists  urged  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  introduce  the  duef 
business,  which  w^as,  the  recognition  of  the  king.     The  laird  of 
Innerpeffer,  who  had  previously  ascertained  the  loyalty  of  tbs 
greatest  number  of  the  members,  earnestly  entreated  the  daka 
to  enter  upon  that  business  without  delay,  and  assured  bio 
of  a  majority  of  thirty  if  it  were  put  to  the  vote  immedialdjr. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  said  if  it  were  delayed  till  Argyle  aal 
the  commission  of  the  kirk  could  complete  their  intrigueiy  it 
which  they  were  busily  at  work,  they  would  gain  over  a  wmr 
ber  of  the  members,  and  the  opportunity  for  serving  the  king 
would  be  lost     The  duke  frigidly  thanked  InnerpefiJMT  for 
shewing  such  affection  for  the  king ;  but  as  he  himself  knew 
best  the  fittest  time  for  introducing  such  a  motion,  he  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own  time.     With  the  treachery  or 
weakness  natural  to  the  dukc^s  character,  he  suffered  the  time 
to  advance,  of  which  Argyle  and  the  commission  were  taldng 
advantage,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  weA  Inaer- 
peffer  found  that  many  had  changed  sides.     He  sent  therefore 
sir  John  Hamilton,  the  lord  justice  clerk,  to  the  duke,  to  press 
on  him  the  necessity  for  instant  exertion ;  but  his  grace  gave 
the  same  cool  answer,  that  he  was  himself  the  best  judge.    It 
was  the  15th  of  December  before  the  duke  mentioned  the  pre- 
servation of  the  king,  and  then  it  was  too  late^  as  most  likely 
it  had  been  designed.     About  that  time  letters  were  received 
from  the  commissioners  at  London,  in  which  they  shewed  the 
estates  that  the  Long  Parliament  had  agreed  to  pay  i£200,000 
sterling  in  hand,  and  had  pledged  the  public  faith  for  another 
sum  of  the  same  amount,  on  condition  that  the  estates  would 

I  Qathry's  Memoirs,  190. 
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withdraw  their  army,  and  surrender  the  king  to  them  without 
my  conditions.  It  was  the  decided  opinion  of  the  royalists 
that  Hamilton's  procrastination  arose  from  his  knowledge  of 
thu  treaty,  and  notwithstanding  his  professions  that  he  was 
implicated  in  the  same  atrocious  transaction^. 

To  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  faction  the  commission  of  the 

tiik  published  **  a  Seasonable  and  Necessary  Warning,'*  in 

vUch  they  directed  the  people  to  renounce  the  king,  and  if 

''he  should  come  to  this  kingdom,  on  being  excluded  out  of 

England  for  his  refusing  to  sign  the  propositions,  it  would  not 

be  lawful  for  this  kingdom  to  receive  him,  on  account  of  their 

oWgations  under  the  covenant.^    To  save  appearances,  six 

ddegates  were  sent  to  Newcastle,  without  any  opposition  from 

the  Hamiltons,  to  require  him  to  sign  the  propositions,  with 

cotification  that  if  he  refused  the  army  would  be  marched 

kmewards,  and  himself  given  up  to  the  puritans.     The  com- 

■ission  of  the  kirk  were  most  violent  in  their  invectives,  and 

in  their  urgency  for  extreme  measures  against  the  king.   From 

vhat  motive  it  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  ascertain,  they  relaxed 

Ibe  earl  of  Seaforth  and  the  lord  Oglevie  from  their  excom- 

mmication,  although  Arg}'le  accounted   them  his   greatest 

<!oeiDies,and  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  tlieir  relaxation. 

By  two  ordinances  of  the  9th  of  October  and  the  16th  of 

Norember,  the  Long  Parliament  accomplished  the  extirpating 

clause  of  the  Scottish  covenant,  to  which  they  had  sworn  by 

^lishing  the  names  and  titles  of  archbishops,  bishops,  &c. ; 

uid  they  afterwards  sold  the  lands  belonging  to  the  sees,  and 

distributed  the  sums  arising  from  the  sale,  amongst  their  own 

members  and  the  officers  of  their  army.     But  still  tlicy  had 

not  established  presbytery;  the  ecclesiastical  govenmient  was 

erastian,  and  the  parliament  would  not  divide  its  power  with 

ten  thousand  judicatories.     The  lord  mayor  represented  this 

ne«r  grievance,  and  petitioned  for  the  establishment  of  i)resby- 

\ery ;  but  the  parliament  were  content  to  issue  a  declaration  on 

the  31st  of  December,  in  which  they  express  their  dislike  to 

hy-preachers,  and  such  as  speak  or  write  against  presbytery  ; 

and  their  resolution  to  proceed  agahist  all  such  as  preach  or 

expound  the  Scriptures,  unless  they  be  called  in  the  presby- 

terian  way^. 

J 047. — In  the  first  week  of  January,  despatches  were 
received  from  ihe  Scots  commissioners  at  London,  informing 
Jie  committee  that  the  bargain  with  the  Long  Parliament  was 

»  Guthry'a  Memoirs,  191,  192. 

'  Guthry'a  Meoioira,  193. — Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  5C9. 
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coDcluded,  and  that  the  price  of  the  loril  blood  was  to  b 
as  sooo  as  the  Scots  annj  commeoced  their  letieat  ( 
14th  the  ddegates  retomed  finooi  Newcastle  with  his  ma 
finn  and  final  refusal  to  the  pvopositioos  ibrmeilj  aUwi 
and  which  will  be  giren  in  a  sobsecpent  ch^)ter.  Upc 
16th,  it  was  voted,  by  a  large  m^oritj,  that  **  according 
agreement  of  their  commissioners,  the  anny  shoold  reti: 
jrond  the  Tweed,  and  the  king  be  left  to  the  English,  in 
any  cfrndiiumM  for  himj  or  this  maSkm^s  miertst  m  iltai  /" 
six  of  the  nobility  voted  in  the  minority,  Hamilton,  Li 
Kingfaom,  Tullibardine,  Spynie,  and  Elibank ;  of  the  gi 
the  lairds  of  Halkerton,  Innerpeffer,  Mooorgooe,  and  Cii 
and  of  the  members  for  borghs,  William  Lyoo  for  Brechii 
those  for  Forfar  and  Tain,  whose  names  are  not  in  the  i 
parliament.  Although  the  two  Hamiltons  TOted  in  th 
nority,  yet  it  was  merely  to  save  their  credit  for  loyall 
all  their  friends  and  followers  voted  in  the  majority  ^ 
but  fair,  howe%'er,  to  give  an  extract  from  the  duke*s  speei 
^  Will  Scotland  now  quit  her  possession  and  interest  i 
sovereign,  and  do  it  to  those  whose  enmity  against  him  si 
doth  visibly  appear  ?  Is  this  the  consequence  of  all  yom 
testations  of  duty  and  affection  to  his  majesty  ?  Is  tid 
keeping  of  your  covenant,  wherein  you  have  sworn  tod 
the  king's  majesty's  person  and  authority  ?  Is  this  the) 
ble  return  for  the  king's  goodness,  both  in  consenting  1 
your  desires  in  1641,  and  in  his  late  trusting  his  person 
you  ?  VVliat  censures  wUl  the  world  pass  upon  this  ai 
What  a  stain  will  it  be  to  the  whole  reformed  religion ! 
what  danger  may  wc  not  apprehend  both  to  the  long's  p 
and  to  Scotland,  from  the  party  that  now  prevails  in  Engla 
NotiiHthstanding  these  and  other  arguments  of  the  loyah 
dissuade  the  covenanters  from  giving  up  the  king,  Uie  1 
agreed  to  sell  their  sovereign,  and  this  most  disgracefi 
was  immediately  sent  up  to  the  commissioners  at  Londoi 
the  price  of  the  royal  blood  as  quickly  sent  down  to  . 
castle  in  thirty-six  waggons,  and  a  receipt  was  given  for 
the  Scottish  commissary-general.  The  Scots  army  brol 
on  the  3 1st  of  January,  and  on  the  1  Ith  of  February  their 
guard  crossed  the  Tweed  at  Kelso,  where  they  again  sw 
the  covenant^.  On  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  prio 
king  was  delivered  up  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  9  o'ck 

*  Intercepted  Letter  from  a  Malignant  here  in  London  to  his  Friend  ii 
land.   Small  4to.   London,  1648. 
3  Peterkin's  Pocket  Peerage,  vol.  L  61. 
Quthry's  Memoirs,  193,  194. 
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the  monuDg  of  the  28th  of  January,  and  immediately  after  the 
Scots  army  commenced  their  retreat.  The  earl  of  Pembroke 
nmained  with  the  king  at  Newcastle,  according  to  his  orders, 
till  the  3d  of  February,  when  he  conducted  him  to  Ilolmby 
House,  which,  for  the  present,  was  destined  to  be  his  prison. 

The  disgrace  and  guilt  of  this  infamous  transaction  cannot 
vitk  justice  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  Scottish 
people  as  a  national  crime,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  midivided 
act  of  an  united  political  and  religious/ac/ion,  acting  in  strict 
coaforaiity  vidth  the  execrable  principles  which  arc  embodied 
in  their  magna  charta,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The 
pester  part  6f  the  nation  were  loyal,  and  abhorred  the  cxtir- 
]Mtiiig  obligations  of  this  instrument  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  they 
woe  oppressed  and  silenced  by  tlie  more  active  and  vigorous 
bctioD,  which  had  the  advantage  of  wielding  the  whole  poi^er 
of  the  royal  government,  and  in  the  king's  name,  which  he  had 
conceded  to  them,  and  which  they  found  was  indeed  a  ^^  tower 
of  strength."  The  third  part  of  the  nobility  were  not  present ; 
mny  were  secluded,  for  their  kno^-n  loyalty  and  aitbction  to 
the  king,  and  others,  on  various  pretexts,  withdrew  voluntarily, 
fiom  a  despicable  fear  of  ofiending  the  ruling  oligarchy,  and 
10  of  incurring  either  skaith  or  scorn.  Tlie  chief  majority  arose 
fiom  the  members  for  the  western  counties  and  Fife,  and  tlie 
buifjfas  within  Uiem,  which  have  always  been  more  luider  pres- 
bjteriau  influence  than  the  other  parts  of  Uie  kingdom,  and 
thcf  have  to  answer  for  that  unnatural  and  cruel  action.  ^'  Tlicre 
were  an  hundred  for  one  all  the  kingdom  over  that  abhorred  it, 
and  would  never  have  instructed  tlieir  commissioners  tliat 
way:  so  that  they  alone  [the  members  for  the  western  counties j 
Ittvc  to  answer  to  God  for  that  deportment.  Ilowbeit,  tlioso 
who  sent  them  were  so  overawed  that  they  durst  not  challenge 
them.  And,  thirdly,  as  for  the  ministry,  albeit  tlicy  had  al- 
ways been  careful  to  constitute  the  commission  of  tlie  church, 
•0  that  the  plurality  thereof  should  run  their  way,  yet  was 
^here  found  some  who  all  along  in  tlicir  debates  exonored 
Aemsclves  fairly :  such  as  Mr.  Andrew  Ramsay  and  Mr. 
William  Colville, ministers  of  Edinburgh,  Mu.  Andrew  Faik- 
'oiL,  minister  of  Leith  [and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Glas- 
K^wJ  Mr.  llobert  Knox,  minister  of  Kelso,  Mr.  Oliver  Coutts, 
tpiniater  of  Inverness,  Mr.  David  Dmmniond,  minister  of  Lhi- 
'^'jgow,  and  Mr.  Henry  Gutiiry,  minister  of  Stirling  [after- 
'^arda  bishop  of  Dunkeld],  and  others.  And  as  for  the  body 
^[  the  ministry  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  far  greater  part 
**«fl(wed  it ;  howbeit,  loathness  to  be  deprived  of  their  June- 
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iion  and  livelihood  resivained  them  from  giving  a  testimoDj^' 
In  short,  God  had  sent  a  spirit  of  delusion  and  selfish  fear 
upon  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  and  on  all  the  ministos; 
and  on  those  who  had  escaped  the  fearful  sins  of  the  tinier 
He  had  not  vouchsafed  to  give  them  the  spirit  of  martyrd(n% 
to  take  up  their  cross,  and  cheerfully  to  suffer  for  Christ 

In  his  prison  meditations,  the  royal  martyr  says  of  this  moflt 
infamous  transaction,  ^^  Yet  may  I  justify  those  Scots  to  aD 
the  world  in  this,  that  they  have  not  deceived  me,  for  I  never 
trusted  to  them  farther  than  to  men :  if  I  am  sold  by  them,  I 
am  only  sorry  they  should  do  it ;  and  that  my  price  should  be 

so  much  above  my  Saviour's God  sees  it  fit  to  deprive 

me  of  my  wife,  children,  army,  fiiends,  and  freedom,  that  I  mty 
be  wholly  his,  who  alone  is  all.  I  care  not  much  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  unfortunate,  if  I  be  not  in  the  black  liifc     j 

of  the  irreligious  and  sacrilegious  princes Whatthqf 

call  obstinacy,  I  know  God  accounts  honest  constancy,  fiom 
which  reason,  and  religion  as  well  as  honour,  forbid  me  to  recede. 
It  is  evident  now  that  it  was  not  evil  councillors  with  wt, 
but  a  good  conscience  in  me,  which  hath  been  fought  against; 
nor  did  they  ever  intend  to  bring  me  to  my  parliament,  till  thej 

had  brought  my  mind  to  their  obedience The  laws 

will,  by  God's  blessing,  revive  with  the  love  and  loyalty  of  mj 
subjects,  if  I  bury  them  not  by  my  consent,  and  cover  them 
in  that  grave  of  dishonour  and  injustice  which  some  men's  vio- 
lence hath  digged  for  them.     If  my  captivity  or  death  most 
be  the  price  of  their  redemption,  I  grudge  not  to  pay  it    No 
condition  can  make  a  king  miserable  which  carries  not  with  it 
his  soul's,  his  people's,  and  posterity's  thraldom.     After  times 
may  see  what  the  blindess  of  this  age  will  not ;  and  God  may 
at  length  show  my  subjects  that  I  chose  rather  to  suffer /of 
them  than  tvith  them.     Haply  I  might  redeem  myself  to  some 
shew  of  liberty,  if  I  would  consent  to  enslave  them.     I  had 
rather  hazard  ihe  ruin  of  one  king,  than  to  confirm  many  tyrants 
over  them ;  from  whom,  I  pray  God,  to  deliver  them,  what- 
ever becomes  of  me,  whose  solitude  hath  not  left  me  alone^" 

As  SOON  as  the  army  was  withdrawn  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  the  farce  of  disbanding  it  took  place ;  but  in  reality  it 
was  merely  what  they  called  a  purging  of  the  malignanis  out 
of  it.  The  presbyterian  ministers  from  their  pulpits  proclaimed 
this  measure  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  patriotism  and  loyalty ; 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  was  entirely  an  act  of  selfish  security,  in 

1  Gathry'i  Memoirs,  195.  '  Eikon  Basilikfi,  117,  119. 
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^€T  to  put  out  all  those  who  were  favourable  to  the  king,  and 
reconstruct  an  armj  of  partizans  devoted  to  the  covenant, 
1  its  synonym — rebellion.  The  number  both  of  officers  and 
SI  who  were  what  they  called  *^  tainted  with  malignancy^ 
IS  so  great,  that  they  could  not  be  tnisted  to  act  against  the 
filists,  who  were  still  giving  them  annoyance  in  the  north. 
Fthe  money  which  they  had  received  as  the  price  of  the  king's 
ood,Argyle  secured  £30,000,  and  £15,000  more  was  divided 
long  his  partizans.  Warriston  received  £3000 ;  and  the 
nble-dealing  deceitfid  duke  of  Hamilton  also  received 
30/)OO,  under  pretence  of  remuneration  for  the  losses  which 
s  sustained  under  Montrose ;  but,  in  reality,  as  the  reward  of 
ilnying  his  sovereign,  and  advancing  the  Cause.  To  repay 
le  tenantry  on  the  Argyle  estates,  the  ministers  were  compelled 
» preach  up  the  collection  of  a  voluntary  contribution.  The 
•ling  ministers  in  the  commission,  Dick,  Blair,  Cant,  and 
ime  others,  also  received  liberal  allowances  of  the  blood- 
noey :  the  sums  were  not  made  public,  but  it  was  remarked 
tttfliey  became  suddenly  rich,  and  lived  very  sumptuously 
lenrards^ 

The  committee  of  estates  sent  general  David  Leslie  north- 
vd  to  subdue  the  marquis  of  Huntly's  dependents,  who  had 
ide  a  miserable  effort  after  Montrose  was  compelled  to  go 
^d,  instead  of  joining  heartily  with  him,  when  he  might 
ire  changed  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war,  and  restored  the 
og  to  his  throne.  He  hanged  all  the  Irishmen  that  he  found 
Dong  the  Gordons,  and  then  marched  towards  the  county  of 
igyle  against  sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  who,  after  deserting 
ontrose,  devastated  the  highlands  at  the  head  of  1400  infan- 
'and  two  troops  of  horse.  On  the  appearance  of  Leslie,  Mac- 
uald  found  means  to  transport  his  soldiers  to  Ireland,  and 
;h  of  the  country-people  as  he  had  constrained  to  join  him 
emitted,  on  quarter  being  promised  them  by  general  Leslie. 
t  Argyle,  a  lay-eldcTy  and  Mr.  John  Nevay,  a  minister^ 
om  the  commission  of  the  kirk  had  appointed  as  Leslie's 
plain,  prevailed  with  him  to  break  his  word,  and  the  cove- 
iting  army,  which  was  now  purged  of  malignants,  killed 
OS  ally  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  men,  without  mercy, 
^ereat,"  says  Guthry, "  David  Leslie  seemed  to  have  some 
ard  check ;  for  while  the  marquis  and  he,  with  Mr.  Nevay, 
e  walking  over  the  ancles  in  blood,  he  turned  about  and 
I,  *  Now,  Mr.  John,  have  you  not  for  once  got  your  fill  of 
kI  ?'     This  was  reported  by  many  that  heard  it  2."    After 

>  Gathry's  Memoirs,  196, 197.  ^  Ibid.  199. 
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this  christian- like  fruit  of  the  covenant,  Leslie  transported  ] 
anny  to  the  island  of  Islay,  where  Macdonald  had  left  a  £ 
in  the  casUe  of  Duniveg,  or  Dunaverti,  which  was  a  place  of  c 
siderable  strength.  On  the  capture  of  this  castle,  the  gairisonii 
put  to  the  sword  at  the  instigation  of  this  infamous  Nevaji  i 
seems  to  have  been  deeply  embued  with  the  spirit  of  the  i 
nant.  Sir  James  Tumor,  who  was  present,  relates,  in  his  i 
moirs,  the  fact  of  these  two  massacres ;  where  ^  three  hn 
men,  after  they  were  comed  out  of  the  castle,  were  put  to  I 
sword  evcrie  mother's  sonne,  with  a  hundredth  country  f  ~ 
whom  we  had  smoked  out  of  a  cave  as  we  doe  foxes.^  N9 
never  ceased  to  tempt  Leslie  to  this  massacre,  *^  yea,  and  t 
encd  him- with  the  curses  that  befel  Saul  for  sparing  thei 
lekites,  for  with  them  his  theologie  taught  him  to  compare  t 
Dunaverti  men;  and  I  verilie  believe  this  prevailed  mosti ' 
general  Leslie,  who  looked  upon  Nevay  as  ihe  repre^eniaikei 
the  kirk  of  Scotland^. ^^  This  most  infamous  massacre i 
indelible  disgrace  on  the  clerical  and  lay  representatives  of  tih|] 
kirk,  the  kirk  itself,  and  on  general  Leslie,  who  could  authorini 
such  a  massacre  under  any  circumstances,  but  especially  1 
he  had  solemnly  pledged  his  word  for  the  lives  and  safe^flfl 
the  prisoners.  Such  is  the  fruit  of  the  covenant,  and  bvMi  [ 
fruits  must  a  tree  be  judged ;  for  these  massacres  wouUiMft  J 
have  been  per^ictrated  had  not  the  representative  of  the  kilk  1 
and  a  minister  of  the  covenant  threatened  the  general  wiA 
spiritual  tliunders  if  he  had  spared  the  lives  of  the  unfortunato 
prisoners.     ^^  The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  crueL" 

We  arc  informed  by  his  biographer,  that  *^  Mr.  John  NefiJ 
was  licensed  and  ordained  a  minister  in  the  time  of  Scotland^ 
purest  reformation,  and  settled  at  Newmills,  in  the  parish  of 
Loudon ;  and  was,  besides  his  soundness  in  the  faith,  shiniDg 
piety  in  conversation,  and  great  diligence  in  attending  all  Ao 
parts  of  his  ministerial  function,  particularly  church  judicato- 
ries, one  who  was  always  very  zealous  in  contending  againrt 
several  steps  of  defection,  which  were  contrary  to  the  woik  of 
reformation  carried  on  in  that  period^." 

Tlie  information  that  Cromwell  had  seized  Uie  person  of 
the  king  alarmed  the  faction  in  Scotland.  The  committee  of 
tlie  estates  and  the  commission  of  the  kirk  met  in  consequence 
on  the  22d  of  June,  but  adjourned  till  July,  to  wait  the  iua0 
of  furtlier  intelligence.  On  the  17th  of  July,  George  Wimatf^ 
arrived  from  London,  and  informed  them  tliat  the  power  of 
the  army  under  Cromwell  increased — that  the  establishment 

Cited  in  nutc  to  Kirkioii's  History,  p.  il.  '  ScuU  Worthies,  p.  287. 
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J  of  conscience,  with  universal  toleration^  was  thought 
e  of  their  objects — that  general  Poins,one  of  tlie  par- 
s  officeTS,  was  imprisoned  bj  Cromwell  in  PontcAract 
-and  that,  ^  xx^n  July  the  l^th,  the  army  had  sent  to 
iament  and  city  some  proposals  of  an  odd  strain.  WHiat 
posals  might  be  was  not  well  understood,  until  that,  at 
I  of  July,  the  Scotch  commissioners  residing  in  London 
1  account,  that,  upon  the  receipt  of  these  proposals,  the 
London,  with  the  apprentices  and  watermen,  did  all 
1  a  new  bond  for  the  ends  of  the  covenant,  and  presented 
me  to  the  parliament^  Cromwell  now  marched  through 
m,  when  the  Tower  and  the  city  militia  were  delivered  up 
I.  This  revolution,  says  Guthry,  ^^  put  our  great  ones  to 
hplns,^"  but  they  could  do  nothing :  they  had  now  to 
¥ith  a  man  who  would  make  no  concessions,  and  could 
them  with  their  own  weapons,  both  carnal  and  spiritual. 
[B  General  Assembly  met,  according  to  the  appoint- 
of  the  last  meeting,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
bose  Robert  Douglas,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
their  moderator.  There  is  no  record  of  their  proceedings 
le  16th,  when  an  act  was  passed  allowing  only  one  half  of 
unisters  in  the  presbytery  of  Shetland,  with  their  ruling- 
B,  to  attend  the  provincial  assembly^.  And  nothing  farther 
iorded  till  the  20th,  which  was  their  fifteenth  session,  when 
ilaration  and  brotlicrly  exhortation  was  drawn  up  and  ap- 
id  to  be  sent  to  their  brethren  in  England ;  which  was 
1  necessary,  from  the  backwardness  of  their  English  bre- 
lin  promoting  the  cause  of  presbytery,  and  from  tlie  decided 
tianism  which  was  avowed  and  acted  on  in  England  under 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  parliament^  and  which  made  the 
tuh  covenanters  '^  sympathise  witli  them  in  their  danger  and 
&m  as  their  own,  both  kingdoms  beingunitcd  as  oneentire 
'in one  covenant,  for  pursuing  the  common  cause  and 
therein  expressed ;"  namely,  of  extirpating  the  church  of 
bTee  kingdoms,  and  prostrating  the  monarchy  under  the 
of  presbytCTy.  In  their  brotherly  exhortation  they  pro- 
to  say, — 

Flist  of  all,  whatsoever  the  present  discouragements,  difFi- 
es,  or  dangers,  are,  or  whatsoever  for  the  future  they  may 
re  cannot  but  commemorate  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  we 
►t  not  it  shall  be  remembered  to  his  glory  in  the  church 
ighout  all  ages,  how  great  a  salvation  his  mighty  hand 

^  Gathry'a  Memoirs,  200.~Near8  Puritans,  il.  444,  445. 
3  Johnston's  Collections,  328. 
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and  outstretched  arm  hath  ^Tought  for  these  three  kingdomSi 
How  he  stirred  up  the  spirits  of  his  people  in  this  kingdom,  tea 
years  ago,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  prelatical  tyranny  and  of 
popish  ceremonies,  obtruded  upon  us,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  men  ;  how  he  led  us  from  so  small  beginnings,  and 
from  one  degree  to  another,  till  we  were  united  in  a  natkmil 
covenant ;  how  he  gave  us  a  banner  to  be  displayed  finr  dio 
truth,  and  so  blessed  us  in  the  prosecution  of  that  covenant, 
that  the  king^s  majesty  was  graciously  pleased,  upon  Uib 
humble  petitions  of  his  loyal  subjects  in  Uiis  nation,  to  indict  a 
general  assembly  and  parliament  for  healing  the  grievances  of 
church  and  state  respectively,  as  likewise  to  g^ant  his  rojral 
consent  for  confirming  and  ratifying,  by  acts  of  parliamoit, 
our  national  covenant,  and  the  government  and  liberties  of  this 
church.     After  which,  the  new  troubles  raised  against  tis  by 
the  malice  and  treachery  of  our  enemies,  did  occasion  the  6at 
expedition  of  this  nation  into  England,  (upon  which  followiDd 
the  calling  of  the  parliament  there,  and  the  large  treaty);  and, 
in  the  issue,  the  return  of  that  army  was  with  an  olive-branch 
of  peace,  and  not  without  the  beginning  of  a  reformation  in 
England.     In  which  work,  whilst  the  parliament  was  inter- 
rupted and  opposed,  and  a  bloody  war  begun,  with  great  suc- 
cess on  that  side  which  opposed  the  parliament  and  the  begun 
reformation,  from  whence  also  did  accrue  great  advantage  to 
the  popish  party,  (whereof  the  cessation  of  arms  concluded  in 
Ireland  may  be  instead  of  many  testimonies) ;  commissioners 
were  sent  hither  from  both  Houses,  earnestly  inviting  and  per- 
suading to  a  nearer  union  of  the  kingdoms,  and  desiring  assist- 
ance from  this  nation  to  their  brethren  in  that  Uieir  great  dis- 
tress ;  and  this,  by  the  good  hand  of  Grod,  produced  the  soleoin 
league  and  covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms,  to  the  terror  of  the 
popish  and  prelatical  parties,  our  common  enemies,  and  to  the 
great  comfort  of  such  as  were  wishing  and  waiting  for  the  re- 
formation of  religion,  and  the  recovery  of  just  liberties.  .  •  • 
Nevertheless,  we  are  also  very  sensible  of  the  great  and  immi- 
nent dangers  into  which  this  common  cause  of  religion  is  now 
brought, by  the  growing  and  spreadingof  most  dangerous  errors 
in  England,  to  the  obstructing  and  hindering  of  the  begun  re- 
formation, as,  namely,  (besides  many  others),  Socinianism,  Ar- 
niinianism,  Anabaptism,  Antinomianism,  Brownism,  Erastian- 
ism.  Independency,  and  that  which  is  called  (by  abuse  of  ibe 
word)  Liberty  of  Conscience;  being,  indeed.  Liberty  of  Error, 
scandal,  schism,  heresy ! — dishonouring  God,  opposing  the 
truth,  hindering  reformation,  and  seducing  others ;  whereunlo 
we  add  those  Nullifidians,  or  men  of  no  religion,  commonly 
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called  Seekers.    Yea,  we  cannot  but  look  on  the  dangers  of  the 
tme  reformed  religion  in  (his  island  as  greater  now  than  be- 
fare;  not  only  for  that  those  very  pnnciples  and  fundamentals 
of  iaith  which,  under  prelacy, — yea,  even  popery  itself, — were 
gCDerally  received  as  uncontroveried,  are  now,*  by  the  scepti- 
dtmof  many  sectaries  of  this  time,  either  oppugned  or  called 
in  question ;  but,  also,  because  instead  of  carrying  on  the  re- 
farmadon  towards  perfection,  that  which  hath  been  already 
built  is  in  part  cast  down,  and  in  danger  to  be  wholly  over- 
tbrowD,  through  endeavours  of  sectaries  to  comply  with  many 
of  the  prelatical  and  malignant y  and  even  the  popish  party ; 
tad  their  joining  hand  in  hand,  and  casting  in  their  lots,  and 
interweaving  their  interests  together,  in  way  of  combination 
against  the  covenant  and  presbyterial  goveniment.     Yea,  the 
unclean  spirit,  which  was  cast  out,  is  about  to  enter  again, 
with  seven  other  spirits  worse  than  himself,  and  so  the  latter 
end  is  like  to  be  worse  than  the  beginning.  •  .  .  Yea,  it  is  too 
apparent  and  undeniable,  that  among  those  who  did  take  the 
corenant  of  the  three  kingdoms,  as  there  are  many  who  have 
giren  themselves  to  a  detestable  indifferency  or  neutrality,  so 
&ere  is  a  generation  which  hath  made  defection  on  the  contrary 
part;  persecuting,  as  far  as  they  could,  that  true  reformed  re- 
ligion in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  which, 
i^  the  covenant,  they  ought  to  preserve  against  the  common 
enemies ;  hindering  and  resisting  the  reformation  and  unifor- 
ority,  which,  by  the  covenant,  ought  to  be  endeavoured ;  pre- 
serving and  tolerating  those  cursed  things,  which,  by  the  cove- 
nant, ought  to  be  extirpate — heresy  and  schism  encroaching 
Open,  yea,  offering  violence  unto,  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
Uitkority,  of  magistracy ;  protecting  and  assisting  such  as,  by 
he  covenant,  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  condign  piniish- 
lent,  and  persecuting  those  who,  by  the  covenant,  ought  to 
e  assisted  and  defended ;  endeavouring,  also,  a  breach  in- 
tead  of  a  firm  peace  and  union  between  the  kingdoms :  so 
lat  there  is  not  any  one  article  of  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
ant  which  hath  not  been  sinfully  and  dangerously  violated 

efore  God,  angels,  and  men But  besides  these  omis- 

ons,  it  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  there  be  not,  in  these 
roposals  of  the  army,  somewhat /or  episcopacy  and  against  the 
3Tenant ;  for  we  cannot  understand  the  eleventh  proposal  in 
ay  other  sense  but  that  it  supposeth  tlie  continuance  of  the 
sclesiastical  office  of  bishops  or  prelates,  as  well  as  of  any 
ther church  officers;  and  taketh  no  more  from  the  prelates 
at  the  coercive  power  or  jurisdiction  extending  to  civil  penal- 
M,  which,  indeed,  belongeth  to  no  ecclesiastical  officers.  .  . 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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One  thiug  we  are  confident  of,  that  God  hath  had  a  special 
controversy  against  his  people  of  old  for  the  sin  of  a  broken 
covenant y  and  unwillingness  to  be  reformed  and  purged  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  that  till  these  sins  be  ac- 
knowledged and  repented  his  controversy  did  not  take  an 

end More  particularly  we  do  desire,  that  the  presby- 

terial  government  may  be  settled  and  put  in  practice  throu^^- 
out  that  kingdom  [of  England]  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches ;  for  witboat 
this  we  know  no  other  effectual  remedy  against  the  present  dan- 
gers of  religion  there,  or  for  purging  the  church  from  scandals, 
which  are  destructive  either  to  sound  doctrine  or  to  godliness; 
and  herein,  we  are  confident,  the  experience  of  idl  the  re- 
formed churches  will  bear  witness  with  us*." 

There  never  seems  to  have  been  that  chastised  soberness  about 
presbytery,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  truth.     It  can  only  live  in  excitement,  contention, 
and  turbulence ;  and  no  sooner  does  it  arrive  at  what  it  con- 
siders a  spotless  and  unwrinkled  state,  and  the  excitement 
has  begun   to  subside,  than  right-hand  defections  and  left- 
hand  backslidings  begin  to  appear  immediately,  and  their  whole 
fabric,  iu  which  they  so  much  glory,  with  all  its  carved  work, 
is  broken  down,  as  it  were,  with  sledge-hammers  and  axes« 
and  we  are  continually  hearing  lamentation,  and  moumingy 
and  woe,  over  all  the  sins  that  Jiesh  is  heir  to.     Strong  allu- 
sion is  made  to  this  tendency  of  the  holy  discipline  to  the  sins 
of  the  flesh,  in  the  Assembly's  directions  for  '^  secret  and  private 
worship",  where,  in  the  thirteenth  clause,  they  say, — "  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
a  wearied  or  distressed  conscience,  it  is  expedient  that  a  per- 
son (in  that  case),  finding  no  ease  after  the  use  of  all  means 
private  and  public,  have  their  address  to  their  own  pastor,  or 
some  experienced  christian ;  but  if  the  person  troubled  in 
conscience  be  of  that  condition,  or  of  that  sex,  that  discretion, 
modesty,  or  fear  of  scandal,  requireth  a  godly,  grave,  and  secret 
friend  to  be  present  with  them  in  their  said  sLddress,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  such  a  friend  be  present 2." 

That  itchiness  of  the  ears  which  is  such  a  concomitant  of 
the  extemporary  mode  of  public  worship,  led  many  of  the 
people  to  desert  their  parishes,  and  follow  the  preaching  of 
some  popular  man  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  the  frequent 
meetings  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  almost  constant  session  of 
the  commission  of  the  kirk,  left  many  parishes  without  what  is 

^  Johnttim't  Collections,  329-42.  *  Ibid.  349. 
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now,  in  modem  presbyterian  language,  called  '^  supply  qfser- 
Moa."  In  consequence,  a  spirit  of  wandering  from  one  place 
of  worship  to  another  became  so  common,  that  the  Assembly 
foond  it  necessary  to  enact  the  following  law  '^  against  such  as 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  public  worship  in  Uieir  own  con- 
gregation : — 

^  Since  it  has  pleased  God,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  to  bless 
Us  kiik  f^ithin  this  nation  with  the  riches  of  the  gospel,  in 
giring  to  us  his  ordinances  in  great  purity,  liberty,  and  withal 
a  comely  and  well-established  order,  the  Assembly,  in  the  zeal 
ofCrod,  for  preserving  order,  unity,  and  peace  in  the  kirk, — for 
muotaining  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  ordinances  and 
mimsters  of  Jesus  Christ, — for  preventing  schism,  noisome 
errors,  and  all  unlawful  practices,  which  may  foHow  on  the 
people's  withdrawing  themselves  firom  their  congregations,  &c. 
....  ordains  every  member  in  every  congregation  to  keep 
their  own  parish  kirk ;  to  communicate  there  in  the  word  and 
sacraments ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  usually 
absent  themselves  from   their  own  congregation,  except    in 
vgent  cases  made  known  to  and  approven  by  the  presbytery, 
the  ministers  of  these  congregations  whereto  iJiey  resort  shall, 
both  in  public  by  preaching,  and  in  private  by  admonition,  shew 
their  dislike  of  their  withdrawing  from  their  own  minister ; 
that,  in  so  doing,  they  may  witness  to  all  that  hear  them,  their 
doe  care  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  fellow-labourers  in  the 
vork  of  the  Lord,  and  their  detestation  of  any  thing  that  may 
tend  to  separation,  or  any  of  the  above-mentioned  evils :  hereby 
their  own  flock  will  be  confirmed  in  their  steadfastness,  and  the 
unstable  spirit  of  others  will  be  rectified.     Likeas  the  minister 
of  that  congregation  from  which  they  do  withdraw  shall  labour 
first,  by  private  admonition,  to  reclaim  them ;  and  if,  after  pri- 
vate admonition  by  their  own  pastor,  they  do  not  amend,  in 
that  case  the  pastor  shall  delate  the  aforesaid  persons  to  the 
session,  who  shall  cite  and  censure  them  as  contemners  of  the 
comely  order  of  the  kirk ;  and  if  the  matter  be  not  taken  order 
vilh  there,  it  is  to  be  brought  to  the  presbytery.    For  the  better 
observing  whereof,  the  presbyter}',  at  the  visitation  of  their 
several  kirks,  and  provincial  assemblies  in  their  censure  of  their 
several  presbyteries,  shall  inquire  thereanent ;  which  inquiry 
and  report  shall  be  registrate  in  the  provincial  books,  that 
their  diligence  may  be  seen  in  the  General  Assembly  ^" 

All  the  violent  and  antimonarchical  proceedings  of  the  late 
commission  were  approved  and  ratified  by  this  Assembly  j 

*  Johnston's  Collections,  319-50. 
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which  shews,  that  the  rebellious  proceedings  of  the  co 
sion  against  the  king, — their  betrayal  and  sale  of  his  person^ 
the  usurpation  of  his  government, — the  massacre  of  prison 
of  war  in  cold  blood  after  quarter  had  been  promised,- 
their  excommunication  of  all  his  loyal  and  faithful  adherenti 
were  not  simply  the  isolated  and  unauthorised  acts  of  a 
intemperate  and  headstrong  men,  but  the  deliberate  and 
proved  acts  of  the  whole  presby  terian  body.  But  it  must  not  \ 
laid  on  the  national  clergy,  who  composed  the  largest  prop 
tion  of  the  kingdom  situate  north  of  the  river  Tay,  and  who  st 
aloof  from  the  presbyterian  party,  but  who  were  culpably  sub*! 
missive  to  that  faction  which  had  prostrated  the  church,  i 
extirpated  her  hierarchy.  "  The  General  Assembly,  upon  i 
ture  deliberation,  do  ratify  and  approve  the  whole  acts  and^ 
conclusions  of  the  commissioners  of  the  preceding  AssemblyJ 
for  public  affairs  now  tried  and  examined;  declaring  that  iiaeji 
have  proceeded  therein  with  much  zeal,  wisdom,  vigilancey ' 
and  according  to  their  commissions.^ 

Messieurs  Robert  Baillie  and  George  Gillespie,  two  of  the 
Scots  commissioners  who  sat  and  voted  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  presented  the  new  Confession  of  Faith,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  that  assembly ;  and  copies  of  it  were  printed, 
and  sent  to  the  ministers  for  their  examiuation,  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  come  to  a  deliberate  judgment  on  its  merits, 
and  an  act  of  approbation  was  agreed  to^.  These  gentlemen 
also  shewed  Dr.  Twiss,the  prolocutor's,  speech  to  the  Assembly, 
in  which  he  laments  the  bad  observance  of  the  Directory,  the 
Assembly's  want  of  power  to  censure  offenders,  and  that  the 
Lord,  he  said,  was  pleased  still  to  exercise  them  with  many 
wrestlings.  He  confessed  their  affairs  to  be  much  embarrassed, 
and  in  a  kind  of  chaos  at  present ;  and  in  the  end  he  put  them  in 
mind  of  the  restraint  the  synod  laid  under  from  the  parliament, 
and  that  the  present  was  no  proper  juncture  to  apply  for  relief, 
it  being  a  time  of  general  darkness  and  sad  apprehensions. 
"  The  meaning  of  all  which,**  says  Mr.  Skinner*, "  seems  to  be, 
that  he  feared  the  independents  would  prevail  against  them, 
and  pull  their  darling  scheme  of  presbytery  to  pieces, — which 
happened  accordingly."  Gillespie,  in  his  speech,  bitterly  la- 
mented the  success  of  the  independents,  and  says,  '^  Before, 
our  difference  was  with  the  prelates  and  sectaries,  so  much  as 
we  knew,  only  concerning  church  government,  scarce  imagining 
other  differences ;  but  now  they  are  grown  to  that,  that  there 

1  Johnfton't  CoUect.  Aog.  26,  Sess.  22.        >  lb.  Aug.  22.  8^99  23,  p.  351. 
>  Eccleaiastical  History,  u.  398-99. 
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not  an  article  of  the  christain  faith  but  it  is  controFerted ; 
d  some  have  drunk  in  that  principle^  the  more  fundamental 
»  point  denied  or  controverted,  the  more  it  ought  to  be 
crated, because  being  the  more  remote  from  sense  and  reason, 
d  so  the  deniers  or  affirmers  of  it  ought  the  less  to  be  con- 
Miled.  As  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  justly 
nceived  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against  the  former  evils,  so 
ben  that  is  cast  aside  it  must  mike  the  dangers  the  more  and 
cater ;  many  refuse  to  subscribe  that  League  and  Covenant, 
id  it  is  no  wonder,  seeing  it  hath  not  a  cwil  sanction  urging 
upon  the  people.  The  king  hath  not  agreed  to  it.  The 
uliament,  though  it  hath  enjoined  the  subscription  of  it  in 
lithe  kingdom,  yet  there  is  no  penalty  enjoined  upon  the  non- 
ibscribers  of  it;  and  so  by  many  it  is  not  only  slighted,  but 
bo  it  is  written  against  of  late  by  the  whole  University  oi 
Ixford,  which  hath  not  as  yet  gotten  an  answer,  but  I  hope  it 
hall  shortly  ^7*  And  Baillie  himself  says,  ^Mhat  the  great 
fork  we  do  intend  there  [in  England]  is  so  well  grounded,  and 
10  iar  advanced  among  them,  that  Uie  ports  of  hell  and  the 
{featest  power  of  man  shall  never  be  able  to  overturn  it ;  yea, 
that  the  present  storm,  how  terrible  soever,  which  the  prime 
inslmments  of  Satan  this  day  on  earth,  and  our  greatest  ad- 
venaries,  the  sectarieSj  have  raised,  shall  by  the  goodness,  wis- 
dom, and  power  of  God,  be  turned  over,  as  the  unreasonable 
rage  and  folly  of  the  prelates  lately  was,  to  be  a  happy  mean 
of  hastening  the  accomplishment  of  all  our  desires.  I  am 
very  hopefid  that  the  present  earthquake,  though  it  shake  the 
foundation,  and  threaten  the  swallowing  up  of  both  church 
and  state,  yet  it  shall  prove  a  near  antecedent  to  the  settling 
of  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  churches  in  them,  in  that 
peace  and  happiness  which  some  cannot  believe  till  they  see 
and  feel  it*." 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  at  first  a  work  of 
chance,  that  was  never  intended  to  have  been  produced  in  its 
present  form.  The  Westminster  divines  yielded  that  to  the 
power  of  the  parliament,  which  the  Glasgow  Assembly  had  made 
partly  the  cause  of  their  rebellion  in  1638 ;  and  against  this,  ac- 
cordingly, the  present  Assembly  lifted  up  their  testimony,  but  in 
a  Stthdued  tone.  "  It  is  further  declared  that  the  Assembly 
ttnderstandeth  some  parts  of  the  second  article  of  the  thirty- 
one  chapter  only  of  kirks  not  settled  or  constituted  in  point 

.  ^  Speech  before  the  AaiemblTt  6th  Augut,  Appendix  to  Ba       g  Letters, 
nl.  453.  ^WJ« 

'  BaUlie'g  Speech,  6th  August,  Letters,  iiL  13. 
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if  2nreriiiiimc.  izui  diac  liduino^  ni  flxch  kizks  a.  ^nod  of  j 
ministu^ni  ixui  nher  it  poanns  saj  be  ^aileii  bj  dbe  na 
cntt»'^  uuhnrtr  inri  aiimmatioa.  TTthcixt  my  idifts  oalL  Bx 
viit  uiii  iiiv'^e  -mil  iboot  reiitsun.  'uiis  is  xoinflr  the  ^ 
Lenqrh  ~.f  :he  ^rsasian  <incxruie.  ihat  ±e  ^av^cnnitaacijc  tfaeofa 
prac«efis  nr'im  ijp  :i7u.  tiubratnce,  :r.  is  mej  u.v  in  Seodaidt 
b^  lir.moiogatK  'inflcazuam'.  in«i  ilthoa^  ikevtae  uieiiiiiiiHf 
^A'C\r.M^  7:ui;iu  ielexun-m  3mn  their  churches^  may  of  tha- 
<«i  -■»-  imi  hy  rirtxie  .t'  ;iieir  }ifice.aieei  fiGcethis  fjnodaaOf 
in  vic'ti  AiTsm  act  jtc  loosunitefi :  jec  aemipr  af  these  oog^ 
t'>  :.e  iiine  :a  kiriu  coiutiuiteii  and  aettleii^ 

The  prpjihyt^rL^in  pany  triiilii  oijt  accept  x  g>>}d  and  i^ 
pr-jc-iii  Mairr:'.  pnipar^  by  tlie  Sci^uuh  prelaies  and  «- 
t.ih-:.'«heithy  ne  rival  aaihcritj-  yet  chey  readily  ai:cepced& 
<;oad^?u»on  of  uith  drum  up  by  threum  independents^  ari 
d'.rcftd  ipcn  ihem  by  the  enatian  pctrer  of  a  ft^ceisn  paritt* 
mt^nt.  Th#»y  >.kc^wi:se  pasiKii  in  act  approvin:;  and  accepdK 
a  Rev  metrical  ^enit.^n  of  the  I^alnB.  which  was  also  impoM 
npon  ihi^ni  by  tlie  Westminster  Assembly  and  the  Lc»Bg  Fv- 
liament*  Bat,  rnrieed.  every  part  of  their  system  i&Jhreipa 
thf:ir  7'>veTTiment,  d:.^ipline.  coofessioo  of  fiuth^  and  mode  of 
wor«hip;  ^ach  irxonsistency  is  always  exhibited  wiien  omb 
div^erge  from  and  forsake  the  old  paths  of  God's  appomtmeoly 
the  (^ood  way  in  which  He.  the  fixmtain  of  lifing  watexs,  has 
let  their  coiu^e,  L3  hew  oct  for  themaelTcs  broken  cisterns  that 
ean  hold  no  water. 

The  Assembly  passed  an  act  for  collecting  the  fines  which 
the  parliament  at  Perth  imposed  on  those  tmaHgmoMis  whom  the 
commusiriD  had  excommunicated,  and  which  were  gathfled 
up  with  rigour.  They  sdny  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation or  selling  of  ^  erroneous  books  orpapers,"  or  **  to  conrerse 
with  persons  tainted  with  errors^  but  to  ^  abstain  from  books 
maintaining  independency,  or  separation,  and  firom  all  antino- 
mian,  anabaptistical,  and  other  erroneous  books  and  papers^ ;" 
s^>  that  it  appears  the  Assembly  were  themselves  feeling  the  evil 
of  that  schism  and  separation  which  they  had  with  so  much 
violence  commenced.  They  wrote  a  pastoral  letter  to  their 
countrymen  scattered  over  the  continent,  recommending  their 
a/lhercnce  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Corenant,  and  promising 
U)  fif:nd  them  the  new  Directory  for  their  public  worship.  There 
was  an  act  passed,  also,  concerning  ''  the  hundred  and  eleven 
propositions'^  maintained  in  Gillespie's  work,  entitled  ^  Aaron's 
ilod  Blossoming;''  and,  aAer  due  deliberation,  they  agreed 

*  S«wioo  26,  Aii^ist  51. 
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to  adopt  eight  of  its  general  heads  of  doctrine,  viz, — 1,  that  the 

niiiiistiy  of  the  ii'ord  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 

of  bapUsm,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  standing  ordinances, 

iBsUtated  by  God  himself  to  continue  in  the  church  to  the  end 

of  the  world ;  2,  that  such  as  administer  the  word  and  sacra- 

■cuts  ought  to  be  duly  called  and  ordained  thereto ;  3,  that 

noe  ecclesiastical  censures  are  common,  and  may  be  inflicted 

both  on  ministers  and  other  members  of  the  kirk ;  4,  that  the 

Cfssure  of  suspension  from  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 

inflicted  because  of  gross  ignorance,  or  because  of  a  scandalous 

Bfe  and  conversation,  as  likewise  the  censure  of  excommunica- 

tioD,  or  casting  out  of  the  kirk  flagitious  or  contumacious 

oflenders is  necessary  (in  respect  of  divine  institu- 

tioa)  to  be  in  the  kirk  ;  5,  that  as  the  rights,  power,  and  autho- 
litf  of  the  civil  magistrate  are  to  be  maintained  according  to 
the  word  of  God  and  the  confessions  of  the  faith  of  the 
Rfonned  kirks,  so  it  is  no  less  true  and  certain  that  Jesus  Christ, 
tbe  only  head  and  only  king  of  the  kirk,  hath  instituted  and 
^ipomted  a  kirk  government  distinct  from  the  civil  government 
or  magistracy ;  6,  that  the  ecclesiastic  government  is  committed 
ind  entrusted  by  Christ  to  the  assemblies  of  the  kirk,  made  up 
of  the  ministers  of  the  word  and  ruling  elders ;  7,  that  the 
ksser  and  inferior  ecclesiastical  assemblies  ought  to  be  subor- 
diDate  and  subject  unto  the  greater  and  superior  assemblies  ; 
6)  ibat  notwithstanding  hereof,  the  civil  magistrate  may  and 

fought  to  suppress  by  corporal  or  civil  punishments ,  such  as  by 
spreading  error  or  heresy,  or  by  fomenting  schism,  greatly  dis- 
booour  God,  dangerously  hurt  religion,  and  disturb  the  peace 
yf  the  kirk.  Which  heads  of  doctrine  (....)  the  General 
Assembly  doth  firmly  believe,  own,  maintain,  and  commend 
DDto others,  as  solid,  true,  and  orthodox,  grounded  upon  the  word 
of  God,  consonant  to  the  judgment  both  of  the  ancient  and  of 
tie  best  reformed  kirks  ^^ 

There  is  a  striking  likeness  betwixt  the  eighth  head  of  this 
(ioctrinc  and  a  proposition  in  the  celebrated  Peter  Den's  Tlieo- 
lo^,  which  says,  ^'  that  unbelievers  and  all  baptized  schisma- 
tics can  be  compelled,  by  corporal  punishments y  to  return  to  the 
catholic  faith  and  to  the  unity  of  the  church  ^ ;''  and  it  marks  a 
brotherly  unitj  of  design  in  popery  and  presbytery  to  extirpate 
what  they  mutually  call  heresy  and  schism.    The  Assembly  ap- 
proved of  an  overture  to  compel  all  students  at  the  universities 
at  their  matriculation  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
and  all  other  persons  as  tliey  came  to  age  and  discretion,  before 

I  Johnston's  CoUectioni,  pp.  365,  367.  ^  Vol.  ii.  p.  80. 
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their  first  receinng  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supp^.    AAttlj 
passing  some  other  local  and  private  acts,  they  appointed  dMfl 
next  General  Assembly  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  seeooi^ 
Wednesday  of  July,  1648,  and  then  dissolved  the  pieseot 
meeting. 

Previous  to  their  dissolution,  the  late  Assembly  appointed^ 
new  commission,  in  which,  as  usual,  Argyle^s  name  appenK 
the  first  on  the  list  of  ruling  elders,  to  which  all  the  particnbur  . 
affairs  that  had  not  been  discussed  in  the  Assembly  were  re- 
ferred. During  Argyle's  temporary  absence,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  of  estates  for  the  reduction  of  Dand 
Leslie's  army,  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  which  was  a  greut 
burthen  on  the  loyalists.  Hamilton  promised  that  it  should, 
be  disbanded  on  the  20th  of  October,  provided  the  committee 
of  estates,  which  was  to  meet  on  the  12th,  should  agree  to  iU 
This  was  like  all  that  incomprehensible  man's  doings ;  he  had 
not  courage  to  refuse  the  petitions,  but  before  the  appointed 
time  he  knew  that  Argyle  would  be  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  committee,  who  would  quash  his  proceedings,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  and  ordered  the  army  to  continue  till  the 
following  March.  "  Whereunto,"  says  Guthry,  "  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Assembly  were  very  helpful,  having,  be- 
side their  present  intriguing,  set  forth  a  declaration  for  that  end.^ 
The  army  lived  dXfree  quarters  on  the  malignantSj  or  on  those 
suspected  of  that  crime,  t.  e.  of  being  attached  to  the  king  and 
the  church ;  and  they  were  to  do  them  as  much  injury  in  their 
property  as  could  be  accomplished,  '^  for  there  was  no  more  to  be 
done  but  once  to  give  them  the  name  of  malignantSj  and  then 
it  was  piety  to  plunder  them.''  The  committee  also  took 
another  way  of  extirpating  malignancy,  which  was,  to  summon 
individuals  before  them  and  compel  them  to  lend  money,  ac* 
cording  to  their  supposed  means,  from  £100  sterling  and  up- 
wards, according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  committee.  If  any 
one  resisted,  his  forced  loan  was  doubled  ;  if  any  professed  his 
inability  to  comply,  some  of  the  members  would  offer  to  lend 
the  sum  on  bond,  when  he  had  interest  on  the  amount  to  pay, 
besides  the  fine ;  and  if  any  obstinately  refused  he  was  im- 
piisoned  till  he  submitted.  ''They  gloried  so  much  in  this 
device,  that  they  used  to  contend  among  themselves  whether 
the  quickness  of  the  invention  should  be  ascribed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  or  to  the  commission  of  the  church ;  it  being 
(said  they)  the  most  excellent  way  for  reaching  heart  nutUg* 
nants,  as  they  called  those  who  disallowed  their  course,  and 
yet  walked  so  reservedly,  that  they  could  find  no  pretexts  in 
a  legal  way  whereby  they  could  fine  or  forfault  them.     And, 
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indeed,  by  this  way  they  drew  from  honest  people  such  sums 
u  did  sufficiently  impoverish  them,  and  made  the  committee 
abundantly  able  both  to  gratify  sycophants  that  depended  upon 
tkemy  and  daily  to  corrupt  more  and  more  *."  "  Never,''  says 
Hame,justly, "  in  this  island  was  known  a  more  severe  and  arbi- 
trary  government,  than  was  generally  exercised  by  ihe  patrons 
$f¥Aerty  in  both  kingdoms^." 

What  a  contrast  is  here  presented  betwixt  the  extortion  and 
vgost  oppression  of  the  dictatorship  of  Argyle  and  the  revo- 
hdonaiy  parliament,  and  the  just  and  legal  taxation  of  the 
ting's  government,  which  could  scarcely  raise  a  sufficient 
vevenue  for  its  ordinary  expenditure.  But  the  dictator  had 
other  methods  of  oppression  besides  those  just  named.  The 
hte  upright  and  most  loyal  lord  Napier  died  in  the  year  1645, 
tod  the  committee  passed  an  act  of  forfaulture,  and  ordered 
his  bones  to  be  exhumed.  A  fictitious  summons  was  executed 
at  the  pier  of  Leith  against  his  son,  who  was  then  in  exile  for 
hia  loyalty,  requiring  him  to  appear  on  sixty  days'  warning  to 
execute  their  sentence,  and  raise  his  father's  bones  from  tlie 
grare !  This  alarmed  his  friends,  and  they  paid  5000  marks 
to  save  his  forfaultry,  which  being  the  object  of  the  committee, 
tbe  matter  was  dropped.  Two  years  previously,  the  committee 
had  compelled  him  to  pay  £2000  sterling,  because  his  late 
noble  father  had  joined  Montrose ;  besides  they  deprived  him 
of  8000  marks  M'hich  they  owed  to  his  late  faUier  for  the  pur- 
ebaae  of  provision  for  their  army'. 

Whilst  the  committee  were  thus  oppressing  and  plundering 
the  loyalists,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  their  ven- 
geance on  the  king's  friends  in  another  way.  The  lairds  of 
Newton  and  Hartfel,  the  younger,  having  been  arrested,  were 
condemned  to  suffer  death ;  but  by  the  interposition  of  some 
friends  the  king  sent  down  a  written  remission  of  their  sen- 
tence. But  the  king  was  now  to  find  that  his  office  was  only 
in  name.  This  remission  was  only  laughed  at,  and  they  were 
beheaded  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  for  no  other  alleged  cause 
than  that  of  loyalty  to  the  king  and  having  served  under 
Montrose.  The  marquis  of  Huntly,  whose  morbid  jealousy 
of  Montrose,  and  resentment  for  a  former  affi-ont,  had  ruined 
the  king's  affairs  in  Scotland,  was  made  prisoner  on  the  2 1  st 
of  December :  it  was  debated  in  tlie  committee  whether  he 
ahoidd  be  immediately  executed,  or  resented  till  the  meeting 
of  parliament      Argyle  being  his    brother-in-law,  but  his 

*  Oathry  Mem  'loirf ,  204.     >  Hume's  Hist,  of  England,  viii.  128,  edit.  1789. 

'  Gathry's  Memoirs,  205. — Napier's  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters. 
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greatest  eoemy,  withdrew,  bat  his  faction,  as  well  as  the  cooh 
mission  of  the  kirk,  who  were  nio<t  earnestly  sdicitons,  weie 
ureent  for  immediate  execution  :  his  respite  was  carried  by  a 
major  ty  of  one.  The  committee  were  now  alarmed  by  4e 
pro«pcct  of  some  accomm*xiation  betwixt  the  king  and  the 
Long  Parliament ;  and  the  Scots  commissicKiers  at  London 
began  to  oLject  io  his  granting  the  conditions  which  the  pailia- 
ment  required,  and  in  his  presence  protested  against  his  sign- 
ing the  articles  unless  he  would  give  Scotland  some  mom 
contentment  respecting  the  reformation  !  * 

164^. — The  king  was  now  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  pri- 
soner, and  in  his  distress  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  any  adrice 
which  promised  relief  from  confinement,  and  perhaps  assasa- 
nation.  The  earls  of  Lanerk  and  Lauderdale  proposed  to  re- 
turn and  lay  certain  concessions  which  tliey  had  extorted  from 
him  before  the  committee  of  estates,  and  to  use  their  utmost 
exertions  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  ensuing  parliament  for 
raising  an  army  to  invade  England,  in  order  to  effect  his  ma- 
jesty's restoration  to  his  royal  authority.  On  this  agreement, 
the  Long  Parliament  passed  an  ordinance  that  no  man  should 
thereafter  make  any  application  to  him  as  king  of  England, 
under  pain  of  treas«.»n,  and  sent  peremptory  orders  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Carrisbrooke  Castle,  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  to  confine 
him  more  rigorously  in  prison  ;  which  he  strictly  obeyed,  and 
denied  him  the  attendance  of  his  chaplains,  whom  the  king 
said  "  for  their  fimction  I  reverence,  and  for  their  fidelity  I  have 
cause  to  love.**  In  his  reflections  on  this  tyrannical  depriva- 
tion, Charles  says,  "  The  truth  is,  I  never  needed  or  desired 
more  the  service  and  assistance  of  men  judiciously  pious  and 
soberly  devout.  The  solitude  they  have  confined  me  unto  adds 
the  wilderness  unto  my  temptations  ;  for  the  company  they  ob- 
trude ujwn  me  is  more  sad  than  any  solitude  can  be 

To  deny  me  the  ghostly  comfort  of  my  chaplains  seems  a  greater 
rigour  and  barbarity  than  is  ever  used  by  christians  to  the 
meanest  prisoners  and  greatest  malefactors ;  whom,  though 
thi^  justice  of  the  law  deprives  of  worldly  comforts,  yet  the 
mercy  of  religion  allows  them  the  benefit  of  their  clergy,  as 
not  aiming  at  once  to  destroy  their  bodies  and  to  damn  their 

souls Nor  are  the  soberest  of  them   [the  puritan 

teachers],  so  apt  for  that  devotional  compliance  and  jtmcture 
of  hearts  which  I  desire  to  bear  in  those  holy  offices  to  be  per- 
formed with  me  and  for  me I  am  so  much  a  friend  to 

all  churchmen  that  have  any  thing  in  them  beseeming  that 

1  Gathry'g  Memain,  207,  209. 
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sacred  fhnction,  that  I  have  hazarded  my  own  interest  chiefly 
vpon  conscience  and  constancy  to  maintain  their  rights :  whom 
the  more  I  looked  upon  as  orphans,  and  under  the  sacrilegious 
eyes  of  many  cruel  and  rapacious  reformers,  the  more  I  tliought 
it  my  duty  to  appear  as  a  father  and  a  patron  for  them  and  the 

charch In  devotions  I  love  neither  profane  boldness 

DOT  pious  nonsense  ;  but  such  an  humble  and  judicious  gravity 
IB  shews  the  speaker  to  be  at  once  considerate  of  God's  ma- 
jesW,  the  church's  honour,  and  his  own  vileness ;  both  knowing 
what  things  God  allows  him  to  ask,  and  in  what  manner  it  be- 
comes a  sinner  to  supplicate  the  divine  mercy  for  himself  and 
others.  I  am  equally  scandalized  with  all  prayers  that  sound 
either  imperiously,  or  rudely,  or  passionately ;  as  either  wanting 
hamility  to  God  or  charity  to  men,  or  respect  to  duty  ....  so 
that  I  must  needs  seem  to  all  equal  minds  with  as  much  reason 
to  prefer  the  service  of  my  own  chaplains  before  tliat  of  their 
ministers,  as  I  do  the  liturgy  before  their  directory.  In  the 
one  I  have  been  always  educated  and  exercised ;  in  the  other 
1  am  not  yet  catechised  nor  acquainted :  and  if  I  were,  yet 
AoM  I  not  by  that  as  by  any  certain  rule  and  canon  of  devo- 
tion, be  able  to  follow  or  find  out  the  indirect  extravagances 
of  most  of  those  men  who  highly  cry  up  that  as  a  piece  of  rare 
composure  and  use,  which  is  already  as  mttch  despised  and  dis- 
nted  1  by  many  of  them,  as  the  Common-Prayer  sometime  was 
by  those  men,  a  great  part  of  whose  piety  hung  upon  that 
popular  pin  of  railing  against  and  contemning  the  government 

and  liturgy  of  this  church I  was  always  bred  to  more 

nK)dest,and  I  think  more  pious  principles But  this  is  not 

the  first  service  (as  I  count  it  the  best)  [of  being  h  is  own  chaplain] 
in  which  they  have  forced  me  to  serve  myself :  though  I  must 
confess  I  bear  with  more  grief  and  impatience  the  want  of  my 
chaplains  than  of  any  other  my  ser>'ants,  and  next  (if  not  be- 
yond, in  some  things),  to  the  being  sequestered  from  my  wife 
and  children  ;  since  from  these,  indeed,  more  of  human  and 
temporary  affections,  but  from  those  more  of  heavenly  and 
eternal  improvements,  may  be  expected.     My  comfc)rt  is,  that 
in  the  enforced  (not  neglected)  want  of  ordinary  means,  God 
is  wont  to  afford  extraordinary  supplies  of  His  gills  and  graces. 
If  His  spirit  will  teach  me,  and  help  my  infirmities  in  prayer, 
reading,  and  meditation  (as  I  hope  He  will),  1  shall  need  no 
other  either  orator  or  instructor  2." 

In  the  BEGiNNiNGof  Februar}', Loudon,  the  chancellor,  and 
the  other  commissioners,  arrived  in  Edinburgh ;  and,  at  a 

>  Vide  ante  Dr.  Twias's  speech,  p.  188.  ^  Eikon  Basilike,  119,  124. 
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meeting  of  the  committee  of  estates  on  the  15th  of  the 
month,  Loudon  laid  before  them  the  concessions  to  which  thej 
had  compelled  the  king  to  accede.     We  assured  his  majes^ 
said  the  lord  chancellor,  that  '^  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had 
no  other  design,  in  their  covenant-engagement  with  England, 

than  the  reformation  and  preservation  of  religion and 

did  very  instantly  urge  that  his  majesty  would  give  them  and 
the  kingdom  satisfaction ;  and  if  they  should  relinquish  their 
covenant,  break  their  treaties  with  Scotland,  set  up  toleration 
of  all  religions,  cast  off  the  king,  and  change  monarchical 
government,  yet  it  would  prove  wisdom  in  his  majesty  to  offd 
to  settle  a  just  peace,  and  satisfy  the  desires  of  Scotland  espe- 
cially concerning  religion,  which  was  the  only  best  foundation  | 
of  peace ;  and  in  so  doing  we  were  confident  that  the  utmost  . 
endeavours  and  power  of  Scotland  would  be  applied  to  restore 
his  majesty  to  his  just  rights.  And  more  particularly  we 
pressed  the  confirming  of  the  covenant,  the  establishment  of 
presbyterial  government,  and  that  the  king  would  not  admit 
of  a  toleration  of  all  the  abominable  heresies  and  horrid  blas- 
phemies now  professed  in  England  under  the  notion  of  reli- 
gion  Having  taken  the  propositions  [of  the  Long  Par- 
liament] into  consideration,  we  found  in  them  materisd  alte- 
rations and  essential  differences  firom  the  former  propositions ; 
contrary'  to  the  ends  of  the  covenant ;  destructive  of  religion, 
the  king,  and  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and,  in  the  committee 
at  Derby  House,  we  desired  that  they  would  not  give  just  cause 
of  resentment  to  Scotland  by  slighting  their  desires  and  just 
interest ;  but  no  entreaty  or  persuasions  of  ours  could  prevail 
so  tar  as  to  procure  a  meeting  or  conference.  And  when  they 
had  resolved  to  send  their  bills  without  so  much  as  giving  an 
answer  to  our  desires,  we  gave  in  our  answer  to  the  proposi* 
tions ;  .  .  •  but  they  presented  them  udthout  us,  which  forced 
us,  in  behalf  of  this  kingdom,  to  enter  our  dissent  And  find- 
ing clearly  that  the  desire  of  the  bills  was  to  establish  by  law 
the  power  of  the  sword  perpetually  in  the  hands  of  that  army 
of  sectaries,  and  to  bind  the  subjects  by  a  law  to  maintain  and 
pay  them;  and  to  adjourn  the  parliament  to  be  moveable, 
and  to  go  where  the  army  pleaseth,  without  settling  religion  or 
restoring  the  king ;  but  only  upon  the  grant  of  these  bills, 
they  would  admit  a  personal  treaty  with  the  king,  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  propositions  in  the  Isle  of  Wight :  by  which 
propositions  they  desire  the  establishment  of  toleration  in  place 
of  uniformity,  and  breaking  off  that  conjunction  which  by  cove- 
nants and  treaties  was  bound  ud  between  the  two  kingdoms ; 
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wa  conceiTed  that  we  had  more  than  reason  to  tiy  what  length 
die  king  would  come  for  the  presenration  and  settlement  of 
idigion,  and  for  his  own  and  his  Icingdom^s  safety.*^ 

The  lord  chancellor  then  proceeded  to  show  the  concessions 
wUch  they  had  wnmg  from  the  subdued  monarch,  and  who 
had  no  means  or  power  of  evading  or  refusing  them.     ^'  And 
we  did  more  particulariy  insist  that  he  would,  by  act  of  parlia- 
Bent,  confirm  the  covenant,  establish  presbyterial  government, 
md  not  admit  that  mpious  toleration  of  all  religions,  heresies, 
md  sects,  which  are  now  so  prevalent  in  England :  and  for 
natters  civil,  that  his  majesty  would  give  such  satisfaction  as 
Dight  setde  and  secme  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  And  although 
we  could  not  procure  from  his  majesty  the  full  length  of  your 
deares,  nor  our  own  concerning  the  enjoining  of  the  covenant. 
Hid  the  full  settling  of  presbyterial  government  for  all  times 
to  come,  yet  we  used  all  arguments  which  we  could  to  obtain 
these.    All  his  majesty  would  grant  for  the  present  is :  for  the 
coTenant,  his  majesty — giving  belief  to  the  confessions  of  those 
who  have  enteied  into  the  League  and  Covenant,  that  their 
intentions  are  real  for  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person 
and  authority,  according  to  their  allegiance,  and  no  way  to 
dimmish  his  power  and  greatness — is  content,  so  soon  as  he 
can  with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety,  be  present  in  a  free  par- 
liament, to  confirm  the  said  League  and  Covenant  by  act  of 
parliament  of  both  kingdoms,  for  security  of  all  those  who 
hare  taken  or  shall  take  the  said  covenant,  provided  that  none 
^bo  are  unwilling  shall  be  constrained  to  take  it.   His  majesty 
vrill  likewise  confirm,  by  act  of  parliament  in  England,  pres- 
bjterial  government,  the  directory  for  worship,  and  the  Assem- 
blj  of  divines  at  Westminster,  for  three  years,  so  that  his 
majesty  and  his  household  be  not  hindered  from  using  that 
ibmi  of  divine  senice  he  hath  formerly  practised ;  and  that  a 
free  debate  and  consultation  be  held  with  the  divines  at  West- 
minster (twenty  of  his  majesty's  nomination  being  added  to 
them),  and  with  such  as  shall  be  sent  from  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, whereby  it  may  be  determined  by  his  majesty  and  the 
two  houses,  how  the  church  government,  after  the  said  three 
years,  shall  be  fully  established,  as  it  is  most  agreeable  to  tho 
word  of  God.     And  for  suppressing  of  schism  and  heresies, 
his  majesty  is  content  and  most  willing,  that  an  effectual  course 
shall  be  isJten  by  act  of  parliament,  and  all  other  ways  needful 
and  expedient,  for  suppressing  the  opinions  or  practices  of  anti- 
trinitariansy  arians,  socinians,  antiscriptiu*ists,  independents, 
anabaptists,  antinomians,  arminians,  familists,  brownists,  sepa- 
ratists, libertines,  and  seekers ;  and  generally  for  suppressing 
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which  shews,  that  the  rebellious  proceedings  of  the  commis-l^^ 
sion  ajjjainst  the  king, — their  betrayal  and  sale  of  his  person,—* 
the  usurpation  of  his  goveniment, — the  massacre  of  prisoners  ^ 
of  war  in  cold  blood  after  quarter  had  been  promised, — and  ^— 
their  excommunication  of  all  his  loyal  and  faithful  adherents, . 
were  not  simply  the  isolated  and  unauthorised  acts  of  a  few 
intemperate  and  headstrong  men,  but  the  deliberate  and  ap-   ^ 
proved  acts  of  the  whole  presby  terian  body.   But  it  must  not  be 
laid  on  the  national  clergy,  who  composed  the  largest  propor-  z: 
tion  of  the  kingdom  situate  north  of  the  river  Tay,  and  who  stood    _ 
aloof  from  the  presbyterian  party,  but  who  were  culpably  sub-    t 
missive  to  that  faction  which  had  prostrated  the  church,  and    : 
extirpated  her  hierarchy.  "  The  General  Assembly,  upon  ma-    'z 
ture  deliberation,  do  ratify  and  approve  the  whole  acts  and    r 
conclusions  of  the  commissioners  of  the  preceding  Assembly,    . 
for  public  affairs  now  tried  and  examined ;  declaring  that  they 
have  proceeded  therein  with  much  zeal,  wisdom,  vigilance, 
and  according  to  their  commission^, ^ 

Messieurs  Robert  Baillie  and  George  Gillespie,  two  of  the 
Scots  commissioners  who  sat  and  voted  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  presented  the  new  Confession  of  Faith,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  that  assembly ;  and  copies  of  it  were  printed, 
and  sent  to  the  ministers  for  their  examiuation,  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  come  to  a  deliberate  judgment  on  its  merits, 
and  an  act  of  approbation  was  agreed  to*.  These  gentlemen 
also  shewed  Dr.  Twiss,the  prolocutor's,  speech  to  the  Assembly, 
in  which  he  laments  the  bad  observance  of  the  Directory,  the 
Assembly's  want  of  power  to  censure  offenders,  and  that  the 
Lord,  he  said,  was  pleased  still  to  exercise  them  with  many 
wrestlings,  lie  confessed  their  affairs  to  be  much  embarrassed, 
and  in  a  kind  of  chaos  at  present;  and  in  the  end  he  put  them  in 
mind  of  the  restraint  the  synod  laid  under  from  the  parliament, 
and  that  the  present  was  no  proper  juncture  to  apply  for  relief, 
it  being  a  time  of  general  darkness  and  sad  apprehensions. 
"  The  meaning  of  all  which,"  says  Mr.  Skinner  3, "  seems  to  be, 
that  he  feared  the  independents  would  prevail  against  them, 
and  ])ull  their  darling  scheme  of  presbytery  to  pieces, — which 
happened  accordingly."  Gillespie,  in  his  speech,  bitterly  la- 
mented the  success  of  the  independents,  and  says,  "  Before, 
our  diflfercnce  was  with  the  prelates  and  sectaries,  so  much  as 
we  knew,  only  concerning  church  government, scarce  imagining 
otlier  differences ;  but  now  they  are  grown  to  that,  that  there 

1  Johnston's  CoUect.  Aug.  26,  Sess.  22.        '  lb.  Aug.  22.  8f9e  23,  p.  351. 
'  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  398-99. 
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b  not  an  article  of  the  christain  faith  but  it  is  controverted ; 
md  some  have  drunk  in  that  principle,  the  more  fundamental 
ihe  point  denied  or  controverted,  the  more  it  ought  to  be 
x>leTatedy  because  being  the  more  remote  from  sense  and  reason, 
ind  so  the  deniers  or  affirmers  of  it  ought  the  less  to  be  con- 
.rouled.  As  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  justly 
ronceived  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against  the  former  evils,  so 
when  that  is  cast  aside  it  must  make  the  dangers  the  more  and 
peater ;  many  refuse  to  subscribe  that  League  and  Covenant, 
ind  it  is  no  wonder,  seeing  ii  hath  not  a  civil  sanction  urging 
it  upon  the  people.  The  king  hath  not  agreed  to  it.  The 
parliament,  though  it  hath  enjoined  the  subscription  of  it  in 
■11  the  kingdom,  yet  there  is  no  penalty  enjoined  upon  the  non- 
labscribers  of  it ;  and  so  by  many  it  is  not  only  slighted,  but 
tlao  it  is  written  against  of  late  by  the  whole  University  Oi 
Oxford,  which  hath  not  as  yet  gotten  an  answer,  but  I  hope  it 
shall  shortly  ^^  And  Baillie  himself  says,  '^  that  the  great 
work  we  do  intend  there  [in  England]  is  so  well  grounded,  and 
ID  far  advanced  among  them,  that  ttie  ports  of  hell  and  the 
greatest  power  of  man  shall  never  be  able  to  overturn  it ;  yea, 
that  the  present  storm,  how  terrible  soever,  which  the  prime 
instruments  of  Satan  this  day  on  earth,  and  our  greatest  ad- 
versaries, ihe  seciarieSj  have  raised,  shall  by  the  goodness,  wis- 
dom, and  power  of  God,  be  turned  over,  as  the  unreasonable 
rage  and  folly  of  the  prelates  lately  was,  to  be  a  happy  mean 
of  hastening  the  accomplishment  of  all  our  desires.  I  am 
very  hopefid  that  the  present  earthquake,  though  it  shake  the 
foundation,  and  threaten  the  swallowing  up  of  both  church 
and  state,  yet  it  shall  prove  a  near  antecedent  to  the  settling 
of  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  churches  in  them,  in  that 
peace  and  happiness  which  some  cannot  believe  till  they  see 
and  feel  it^." 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  at  first  a  work  of 
chance,  that  was  never  intended  to  have  been  produced  in  its 
present  form.  The  Westminster  divines  yielded  that  to  the 
power  of  the  parliament,  which  the  Glasgow  Assembly  had  made 
partly  the  cause  of  their  rebellion  in  1638 ;  and  against  this,  ac- 
cordingly, the  present  Assembly  lifted  up  their  testimony,  but  in 
a  subdued  tone.  "  It  is  further  declared  that  the  Assembly 
onderstandeth  some  parts  of  the  second  article  of  the  thirty- 
one  chapter  only  of  kirks  not  settled  or  constituted  in  point 

'  Speech  before  the  Afliemblj,  6th  August,  Appendix  to  Ba  g  Letters, 
iii.  453.  i"^*' 

'  Baillie's  Speech,  6th  August,  Letters,  iiL  13. 
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of  government,  and  that  although  in  such  kirks  a  synod  of 
ministers  and  other  fit  persons  may  be  called  by  the  magi»- 
trate*s  authority  and  nomination,  without  any  other  call,  to  cod- 
suit  and  advise  with  about  religion,  [this  is  going  the  whole  < 
length  of  the  erastian  doctrine,  that  the  government  of  the  churA 
proceeds  from  the  civil  magistrate,  or,  as  they  say  in  Scotland 
to  homologate  erastianism];  and  although  likewise  theminUten 
of  Christ,  without  delegation  from  their  churches,  may  of  them- 
selves, and  by  virtue  of  their  office,  meet  together  synodicaUjf 
in  such  kirks  not  yet  constituted ;  yet  neither  of  these  ougm 
to  be  done  in  kirks  constituted  and  settled." 

The  presbyterian  party  would  not  accept  a  good  and  ap> 
proved  liturgy,  prepared  by  the  Scottish  prelates  and  ei- 
tablishedby  the  royal  authority,  yet  they  readily  accepted  a 
confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  foreign  independents,  and 
forced  upon  them  by  the  erastian  power  of  a  foreign  parUi- 
ment.  They  likewise  passed  an  act  approving  and  acceptioi 
a  new  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  also  imposed 
upon  them  by  tlie  Westminster  Assembly  and  the  Long  Pa^ 
liament  But,  indeed,  every  part  of  their  system  is/oreign-- 
their  government,  discipline,  confession  of  faith,  and  mode  of 
worship;  such  inconsistency  is  always  exhibited  when  men 
diverge  from  and  forsake  the  old  paths  of  God*s  appointment, 
the  good  way  in  which  He,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  hai 
set  their  course,  to  hew  out  for  themselves  broken  cisterns  that 
can  hold  no  water. 

The  Assembly  passed  an  act  for  collecting  the  fines  which 
the  parliament  at  Perth  imposed  on  those  malignafUs  whom  the 
commission  had  excommunicated,  and  which  were  gathered 
up  with  rigour.  They  also  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation or  selling  of"  erroneous  books  orpapers,"  or  "  to  converM 
with  persons  tainted  with  errors,"'  but  to  "  abstain  from  books 
maintaining  independency,  or  separation,  and  fi-om  all  antino- 
mian,  anabaptistical,  and  other  erroneous  books  and  papers^ ;" 
so  that  it  appears  the  Assembly  were  themselves  feeling  the  evil 
of  that  schism  and  separation  which  they  had  with  so  much 
violence  commenced.  They  wrote  a  pastoral  letter  to  their 
countrymen  scattered  over  the  continent,  recommending  their 
adherence  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  promising 
to  send  them  the  new  Directory  for  their  public  worship.  There 
was  an  act  passed,  also,  concerning  "  the  hundred  and  eleven 
propositions"  maintained  in  Gillespie's  work,  entitled  ^^  Aaron's 
Rod  Blossoming;"  and,  after  due  deliberation,  they  agreed 

^  Session  26,  August  31. 
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)  adopt  eight  of  its  general  heads  of  doctrine,  viz. — 1 ,  that  the 
linistiy  of  the  word  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
f  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Sapper,  are  standing  ordinances, 
istituted  by  God  himself  to  continue  in  the  church  to  the  end 
f  the  world ;  2,  that  such  as  administer  the  word  and  sacra- 
lents  ought  to  be  duly  called  and  ordained  thereto ;  3,  that 
)iiie  ecclesiastical  censures  are  common,  and  may  be  inflicted 
olh  on  ministers  and  other  members  of  the  kirk ;  4,  tliat  the 
ensure  of  suspension  from  the  sacrament  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper, 
nflicted  because  of  gross  ignorance,  or  because  of  a  scandalous 
ife  and  conversation,  as  likewise  the  censure  of  excommunica- 
ioD,  or  casting  out  of  the  kirk  flagitious  or  contumacious 

offenders is  necessary  (in  respect  of  divine  institu- 

ioq)  to  be  in  the  kirk ;  5,  that  as  the  rights,  power,  and  autho- 
ity  of  the  civil  magistrate  are  to  be  maintained  according  to 
lie  word  of  God  and  the  confessions  of  the  faith  of  the 
reforaied  kirks,  so  it  is  no  less  true  and  certain  that  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  head  and  only  king  of  the  kirk,  hath  instituted  and 
appointed  a  kirk  government  distinct  from  the  civil  government 
or  magistracy ;  6,  that  the  ecclesiastic  government  is  committed 
ud  entrusted  by  Christ  to  the  assemblies  of  the  kirk,  made  up 
of  the  ministers  of  the  word  and  ruling  elders ;  7,  that  the 
Inser  and  inferior  ecclesiastical  assemblies  ought  to  be  subor- 
dinate and  subject  unto  the  greater  and  superior  assemblies  ; 
B)  that  notwithstanding  hereof,  the  civil  magistrate  may  and 
(^ht  to  suppress  by  corporal  or  dvU  punishments ^  such  as  by 
spreading  error  or  heresy,  or  by  fomenting  schism,  greatly  dis- 
iHniour  God,  dangerously  hurt  religion,  and  disturb  the  peace 
^  the  kirk.  Which  heads  of  doctrine  (....)  the  General 
Assembly  doth  firmly  believe,  own,  maintain,  and  commend 
nnto  others,  as  solid,  true,  and  orthodox,  grounded  upon  the  word 
of  God,  consonant  to  the  judgment  both  of  the  ancient  and  of 
the  best  reformed  kirks  ^" 

There  is  a  striking  likeness  betwixt  the  eighth  head  of  this 
doctrine  and  a  proposition  in  the  celebrated  Peter  Den's  Theo- 
ogy,  which  says,  ^'  that  unbelievers  and  all  baptized  schisma- 
ic8  can  be  compelled,  by  corporal  punishments y  to  return  to  the 
atbolic  faith  and  to  the  unity  of  the  church  ^ ;"'  and  it  marks  a 
rotherly  unity  of  design  in  popery  and  presbytery  to  extirpate 
hat  they  mutually  call  heresy  and  schism.  The  Assembly  ap- 
x>ved  of  an  overture  to  compel  all  students  at  the  universities 
theirmatriculation  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
d  all  other  persons  as  tliey  came  to  age  and  discretion,  before 

1  Johnston's  CoUectionf,  pp.  365, 367.  '  Vol.  ii.  p.  80. 
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their  first  receinng  the  sacramcDt  of  the  Lord*s  Supper.  Afliffr 
passing  some  other  local  and  private  acts,  they  appointed  dbo 
next  General  Assembly  to  meet  at  Edinburgh^  on  the  secondl 
Wednesday  of  July^  1648,  and  then  dissolved  the  preMttft 
meeting. 

Prkvious  to  their  dissolution,  the  late  Assembly  appointed  a 
new  commission,  in  which,  as  usual,  Argyle^s  name  appeus 
the  first  on  the  list  of  ruling  elders,  to  which  all  the  particohr 
affairs  that  bad  not  been  discussed  in  the  Assembly  were  re- 
ferred. During  Argyle's  temporary  absence,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  of  estates  for  the  reduction  of  Darid 
LesIie^s  army,  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  which  was  a  grei:t 
burthen  on  the  loyalists.  Hamilton  promised  that  it  should 
be  disbanded  on  the  20th  of  October,  provided  the  committee 
of  estates,  which  was  to  meet  on  the  12th,  should  agree  to  it. 
This  was  like  all  that  incomprehensible  man's  doings ;  he  had 
not  courage  to  refuse  the  petitions,  but  before  the  appointed 
time  he  knew  that  Argyle  would  be  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  committee,  who  would  quash  his  proceedings,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  and  ordered  the  army  to  continue  Ull  the 
following  March.  "  Whereunto,"  says  Guthry,  "  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Assembly  were  very  helpful,  having, be- 
side their  present  intriguing,  set  forth  adeclaration  forthatend.'' 
The  army  lived  ai/ree  quarters  on  the  malignantSy  or  on  those 
suspected  of  that  crime,  t.  e.  of  being  attached  to  the  king  and 
the  church ;  and  they  were  to  do  them  as  much  injury  in  their 

Sroperty  as  could  be  accomplished, "  for  there  was  no  more  to  be 
one  but  once  to  give  them  the  name  of  malignantSy  and  then 
it  was  piety  to  plunder  them.'*  The  committee  also  took 
another  way  of  extirpating  malignancy,  which  was,  to  summon 
individuals  before  them  and  compel  them  to  lend  money,  ac- 
cording to  their  supposed  means,  from  J£100  sterling  and  up- 
wards, according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  committee.  If  any 
one  resisted,  his  forced  loan  was  doubled ;  if  any  professed  his 
inability  to  comply,  some  of  the  members  would  offer  to  lend 
the  sum  on  bond,  when  he  had  interest  on  the  amount  to  pay, 
besides  the  fine ;  and  if  any  obstinately  refused  he  was  im- 
piisoned  till  he  submitted.  ^^They  gloried  so  much  in  this 
device,  that  they  used  to  contend  among  themselves  whether 
the  quickness  of  the  invention  should  be  ascribed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  or  to  the  commission  of  the  church ;  it  being 
(said  they)  the  most  excellent  way  for  reaching  heart  malig- 
nantSy  as  they  called  those  who  disallowed  their  course,  and 
yet  walked  so  reservedly,  that  they  could  find  no  pretexts  in 
a  legal  way  whereby  they  could  fine  or  forfault  them.     And, 
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indeed,  bj  this  way  they  drew  from  houest  people  such  sums 
•8  did  sufficiently  impoverish  them,  and  made  the  committee 
abimdantly  able  both  to  gratify  sycophants  that  depended  upon 
Aem,  and  daily  to  comipt  more  and  more^''  ^'  Never,"^  says 
Humejustly,  *^  in  this  island  was  known  eimore  severe  and  arbi- 
trary  government,  than  was  generally  exercised  by  the  patrons 
^UAerty  in  both  kingdoms^.** 

What  a  contrast  is  here  presented  betwixt  the  extortion  and 
njost  oppression  of  the  dictatorship  of  Argyle  and  the  revo- 
htionary  parliament,  and  the  just  and  legal  taxation  of  the 
kbg^s  government,  which  could  scarcely  raise  a  sufficient 
levenne  for  its  ordinary  expenditure.  But  the  dictator  had 
other  methods  of  oppression  besides  those  just  named.  The 
hte  upright  and  most  loyal  lord  Napier  died  in  the  year  1645, 
and  the  committee  passed  an  act  of  forfaulture,  and  ordered 
his  bones  to  be  exhumed.  A  fictitious  summons  was  executed 
It  the  pier  of  Leith  against  his  son,  who  was  then  in  exile  for 
his  loyalty,  requiring  him  to  appear  on  sixty  days'  warning  to 
execnte  their  sentence,  and  raise  his  father^s  bones  from  tlie 
gni?e !  This  alarmed  his  fiiends,  and  they  paid  5000  marks 
to  save  his  forfaultry,  which  being  the  object  of  the  committee, 
the  matter  was  dropped.  Two  years  previously,  the  committee 
had  compelled  him  to  pay  £2000  sterling,  because  his  late 
ooble  father  had  joined  Montrose ;  besides  they  deprived  him 
of  8000  marks  which  they  owed  to  his  late  faUier  for  the  pur- 
chase of  provision  for  their  army  '. 

Whilst  the  committee  were  thus  oppressing  and  plundering 
the  loyalists,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  their  ven- 
geance on  the  king's  friends  in  another  way.  The  lairds  of 
Newton  and  Hartfel,  the  younger,  having  been  arrested,  were 
condemned  to  suffer  death ;  but  by  the  interposition  of  some 
friends  the  king  sent  down  a  v^Titten  remission  of  their  sen- 
tence. But  the  king  was  now  to  find  that  his  office  was  only 
m  name.  This  remission  was  only  laughed  at,  and  they  were 
beheaded  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  for  no  other  alleged  cause 
than  that  of  loyalty  to  the  king  and  having  ser\'ed  under 
Montrose.  The  marquis  of  Huntly,  whose  morbid  jealousy 
of  Montrose,  and  resentment  for  a  former  affront,  had  ruined 
the  king's  affairs  in  Scotland,  was  made  prisoner  on  the  21st 
of  December :  it  was  debated  in  the  committee  whether  he 
should  be  immediately  executed,  or  reserved  till  the  meeting 
of  parliament.      Argyle  being  his    brother-in-law,  but  his 

1  Gathiy  Mem  'loirs,  204.     '  Hume's  Hist,  of  England,  yiii.  128,  edit.  1789. 

'  Gothry's  Memoirs,  205. — Napier's  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters. 
VOL.  II.  2  c 
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greatest  enemy,  withdrew,  but  his  faction,  as  well  as  the  com* 
mission  of  the  kirk,  who  were  most  earnestly  solicitous,  weie 
urgent  for  immediate  execution :  his  respite  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one.  The  committee  were  now  alarmed  by  the 
prospect  of  some  accommodation  betwixt  the  king  and  the 
Long  Parliament;  and  the  Scots  commissioners  at  London 
began  to  object  to  his  granting  the  conditions  which  the  parlia- 
ment required,  and  in  his  presence  protested  against  his  sign- 
ing the  articles  unless  he  would  give  Scotland  some  moie 
contentment  respecting  tlie  reformation ! ' 

1648. — The  king  was  now  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  pri- 
soner, and  in  his  distress  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  any  advice 
which  promised  relief  from  confinement,  and  perhaps  assassi- 
nation. The  earls  of  Lanerk  and  Jjauderdale  proposed  to  re- 
turn and  lay  certain  concessions  which  they  had  extorted  from 
him  before  the  committee  of  estates,  and  to  use  their  utmost 
exertions  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  ensuing  parliament  for 
raising  an  army  to  invade  England,  in  order  to  effect  his  ma- 
jesty's restoration  to  his  royal  authority.  On  this  agreement, 
the  Long  Parliament  passed  an  ordinance  that  no  man  should 
thereafter  make  any  application  to  him  as  king  of  England, 
under  pain  of  treason,  and  sent  peremptory  orders  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Carrisbrooke  Castle,  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  to  confine 
him  more  rigorously  in  prison  ;  which  he  strictly  obeyed,  and 
denied  him  the  attendance  of  his  chaplains,  whom  the  king 
said  "  for  tlieir  function  I  reverence,  and  for  their  fidelity  I  have 
cause  to  love."  In  his  reflections  on  this  tyrannical  depriva- 
tion, Charles  says,  "  The  trutli  is,  I  never  needed  or  desired 
more  the  service  and  assistance  of  men  judiciously  pious  and 
soberly  devout.  The  solitude  they  have  confined  me  unto  adds 
the  wilderness  unto  my  temptations ;  for  the  company  they  ob- 
trude upon  me  is  more  sad  than  any  solitude  can  be 

To  deny  me  the  ghostly  comfort  of  my  chaplains  seems  a  greater 
rigour  and  barbarity  than  is  ever  used  by  christians  to  the 
meanest  prisoners  and  greatest  malefactors ;  whom,  though 
the  justice  of  the  law  deprives  of  worldly  comforts,  yet  the 
mercy  of  religion  allows  them  the  benefit  of  their  clergy,  as 
not  aiming  at  once  to  destroy  tlieir  bodies  and  to  damn  their 

souls Nor  are  the  soberest  of  tliem  [the  puritan 

teachers],  so  apt  for  that  devotional  compliance  and  jimcture 
of  hearts  which  1  desire  to  bear  in  those  holy  offices  to  be  per- 
formed with  me  and  for  me I  am  so  much  a  friend  to 

all  churchmen  that  have  any  tiling  in  them  beseeming  that 

1  Gnthry's  Memoirs,  207,  209. 
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ncred  fimction,  that  I  ha?e  hazarded  mj  own  interest  chiefly 
RpoDCODScience  and  constancy  to  maintain  their  rights :  whom 
Ike  more  I  looked  upon  as  orphans,  and  under  ihe  sacrilegious 
ejesof  many  cruel  and  rapacious  reformers,  the  more  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  appear  as  a  father  and  a  patron  for  them  and  the 

efaarch In  devotions  I  love  neidier  profane  holdness 

DOT  pioos  nonsense  ;  but  such  an  humble  and  judicious  gravity 
IS  shews  the  speaker  to  be  at  once  considerate  of  God's  ma- 
jesty, the  church's  honour,  and  his  own  vileness;  both  knowing 
what  things  God  allows  him  to  ask,  and  in  what  manner  it  be- 
comes a  sinner  to  supplicate  the  divine  mercy  for  himself  and 
others.  I  am  equally  scandalized  with  all  prayers  that  sound 
either  imperiously,  or  rudely,  or  passionately ;  as  either  wanting 
humility  to  God  or  charity  to  men,  or  respect  to  duty  ....  so 
that  1  must  needs  seem  to  all  equal  minds  with  as  much  reason 
to  prefer  the  service  of  my  own  chaplains  before  that  of  their 
ministers,  as  I  do  the  liturgy  before  their  directory.  In  the 
one  1  have  been  always  educated  and  exercised ;  in  the  otlicr 
I  am  not  yet  catechised  nor  acquainted :  and  if  I  were,  yet 
should  I  not  by  that  as  by  any  certain  rule  and  canon  of  devo- 
tion, be  able  to  follow  or  find  out  the  indirect  extravagances 
of  most  of  those  men  who  highly  cry  up  that  as  a  piece  of  rare 
composure  and  use,  which  is  already  as  much  despised  and  dis- 
ued  1  by  many  of  them,  as  the  Common-Prayer  sometime  was 
by  those  men,  a  great  part  of  whose  piety  hung  upon  that 
popular  pin  of  railing  against  and  contemning  the  government 

and  liturgy  of  this  church I  was  always  bred  to  more 

mode8t,and  I  think  more  pious  principles But  this  is  not 

the  first  service  (as  I  count  it  the  best)  [of  being  his  own  chaplain] 
in  which  they  have  forced  me  to  serve  myself:  though  I  must 
confess  1  bear  with  more  grief  and  impatience  the  want  of  my 
chaplains  than  of  any  other  my  ser\'ants,  and  next  (if  not  be- 
yond, in  some  things),  to  the  being  sequestered  from  my  wife 
and  children ;  since  from  these,  indeed,  more  of  human  and 
temporary  affections,  but  from  those  more  of  heavenly  and 
eternal  improvements,  may  be  expected.     My  comf(t)rt  is,  that 
in  the  enforced  (not  neglected)  want  of  ordinary  means,  God 
is  wont  to  afford  extraordinary  supplies  of  His  gifts  and  graces. 
If  His  spirit  will  teach  me,  and  help  my  infirmities  in  i)rayer, 
reading,  and  meditation  (as  I  hope  He  will),  1  shall  need  no 
other  either  orator  or  instructor  2." 

In  the  beginning  ofFebruary,Loudon,  the  chancellor,  and 
the  other  commissioners,  arrived  in  Edinburgh ;  and,  at  a 

»  Vide  ante  Dr.  Twiss's  speech,  p.  188.  ^  gikon  Basilike,  119,  124. 
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meeting  of  the  committee  of  estates  on  the  15th  of  the 
month,  Loudon  laid  before  them  the  concessions  to  which  Hbej 
had  compelled  the  king  to  accede.  We  assured  his  majea^l 
said  the  lord  chancellor,  that  '^  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had 
no  other  design,  in  their  covenant-engagement  with  England^ 

than  the  reformation  and  preservation  of  religion and 

did  very  instantly  urge  that  his  majesty  woijdd  give  them  and 
the  kingdom  satisfaction ;  and  if  they  should  relinquish  thdr 
covenant,  break  their  treaties  with  Scotland,  set  up  toleratioa 
of  all  religions,  cast  off  the  king,  and  change  monarchical 
government,  yet  it  would  prove  wisdom  in  his  majesty  to  offis 
to  settle  a  just  peace,  and  satisfy  the  desires  of  Scotland  espe- 
cially concerning  religion,  which  was  the  only  best  foundation 
of  peace ;  and  in  so  doing  we  were  confident  that  the  utmost 
endeavours  and  power  of  Scotland  would  be  applied  to  restoie 
his  majesty  to  his  just  rights.  And  more  particularly  we 
pressed  the  confirming  of  the  covenant,  the  establishment  of 
presbyterial  government,  and  that  the  king  would  not  admit 
of  a  toleration  of  all  the  abominable  heresies  and  horrid  Mas* 
phemies  now  professed  in  England  under  the  notion  of  reli- 
gion  Having  taken  the  propositions  [of  the  Long  Par- 
liament] into  consideration,  we  found  in  them  materisd  alte- 
rations and  essential  differences  from  the  former  propositions; 
contrary  to  the  ends  of  the  covenant ;  destructive  of  religioD, 
the  king,  and  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and,  in  the  committee 
at  Derby  House,  we  desired  that  tiiey  would  not  give  just  cause 
of  resentment  to  ScoUand  by  slighting  their  desires  and  just 
interest ;  but  no  entreaty  or  persuasions  of  ours  could  prevail 
so  tar  as  to  nrocure  a  meeting  or  conference.  And  when  they 
had  resolved  to  send  their  bills  without  so  much  as  giving  an 
answer  to  our  desires,  we  gave  in  our  answer  to  the  proposi* 
tions ;  .  .  .  but  they  presented  them  without  us,  w*hich  forced 
us,  in  behalf  of  this  kingdom,  to  enter  our  dissent  And  find- 
ing clearly  that  the  desire  of  the  bills  was  to  establish  by  law 
the  power  of  the  sword  perpetually  in  the  hands  of  that  army 
of  sectaries,  and  to  bind  the  subjects  by  a  law  to  maintain  and 
pay  them ;  and  to  adjourn  the  parliament  to  be  moveable, 
and  to  go  where  the  army  pleaseth,  without  settiing  religion  or 
restoring  the  king ;  but  only  upon  the  grant  of  these  bills, 
they  would  admit  a  personal  treaty  with  the  king,  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  propositions  in  the  Isle  of  Wight :  by  which 
propositions  they  desire  the  establishment  of  toleration  in  place 
of  uniformity,  and  breaking  off  that  conjunction  which  by  cove- 
nants and  treaties  was  bound  ud  between  the  two  kingdoms; 
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re  conceiyed  that  we  had  more  than  reason  to  try  what  length 
he  king  would  come  for  the  preservation  and  settlement  of 
AgioDy  and  for  his  own  and  his  kingdom^s  safety.*' 

nie  lord  chancellor  then  proceeded  to  show  the  concessions 
rhich  they  had  wrong  from  the  subdued  monarch,  and  who 
uid  no  means  or  power  of  evading  or  refusing  them.  ^'  And 
ft  did  more  particularly  insist  that  he  would,  by  act  of  parlia- 
DeDl,  confirm  the  covenant,  establish  presbyterial  government, 
ind  not  admit  that  impious  toleration  of  all  religions,  heresies, 
md  sects,  which  are  now  so  prevalent  in  England :  and  for 
ntteis  civil,  that  his  majesty  would  give  such  satisfaction  as 
night  settle  and  secure  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  And  although 
ire  could  not  procure  from  his  majesty  the  full  length  of  your 
denies,  nor  our  own  concerning  the  enjoining  of  the  covenant, 
and  the  full  settling  of  presbyterial  government  for  all  times 
to  come,  yet  we  used  all  arguments  which  we  could  to  obtain 
diese.  All  his  majesty  would  grant  for  the  present  is :  for  the 
eorenant,  his  majesty — giving  belief  to  the  confessions  of  those 
who  have  entered  mto  the  league  and  Covenant,  that  their 
intentions  are  real  for  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person 
and  aathority,  according  to  their  allegiance,  and  no  way  to 
diminish  his  power  and  greatness — is  content,  so  soon  as  he 
am  with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety,  be  present  in  a  free  par- 
liament, to  confirm  the  said  League  and  Covenant  by  act  of 
parliament  of  both  kingdoms,  for  security  of  all  those  who 
lure  taken  or  shall  take  the  said  covenant,  provided  that  none 
vrho  are  unwilling  shall  be  constrained  to  take  it.  His  majesty 
will  likewise  confirm,  by  act  of  parliament  in  England,  pres- 
byterial government,  the  directory  for  worship,  and  the  Asscm- 
My  of  divines  at  Westminster,  for  three  years,  so  tliat  his 
Biajesty  and  his  household  be  not  hindered  from  using  that 
Ibrm  of  divine  senice  he  hath  formerly  practised ;  and  that  a 
iee  debate  and  consultation  be  held  with  the  divines  at  West- 
oinster  (twenty  of  his  majesty's  nomination  being  added  to 
hem),  and  with  such  as  shall  be  sent  from  the  church  of  Scot- 
md,  whereby  it  may  be  determined  by  his  majesty  and  the 
wo  houses,  how  the  church  government,  after  the  said  three 
ears,  shall  be  fully  established,  as  it  is  most  agreeable  to  tho 
'Ord  of  God.  And  for  suppressing  of  schism  and  heresies, 
is  majesty  is  content  and  most  willing,  that  an  effectual  course 
liall  be  taken  by  act  of  parliament,  and  all  other  ways  needful 
od  expedient,  for  suppressing  the  opinions  or  practices  of  anti- 
initarians,  arians,  socinians,  autiscripturists,  independents, 
nabapUsts,  antinomians,  arminians,  familists,  brownists,  sepa- 
itists,  libertines,  and  seekers ;  and  generally  for  suppressing 
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all  blasphemy,  heresy,  schism,  and  all  such  scandalous  doc* 
trines  or  practices  as  are  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  or  tft 
the  known  principles  of  Christianity  (whether  concerning  fiuth* 
worship,  or  Christianity),  or  to  the  power  of  godliness,  or  wUck 
may  be  destnictivc  to  order  and  government  or  to  the  peace  of 
the  church  and  kingdom^." 

This  treaty  seems  to  have  been  equally  insincere  on  both 
sides,  and  the  terms  to  have  been  evidently  extorted  from  tlio 
king  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  Lord  Clarendon  saji 
^^  it  was  most  scandalous  and  derogatory  to  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  English  nation,  and  would  have  been  abomh 
nated,  if  known  and  understood,  by  all  men.**  In  retum  6r 
these  unnatural  concessions,  '^  the  Scots  engaged  to  deliver  hk 
majesty  from  his  present  captivity,  to  assert  his  right  to  tba 
militia,  the  great  seal,  the  negative  voice  in  parliament ;  and,M 
they  said,  to  restore  him  to  his  throne  wiUi  honour  and  free-  ^ 
dom."  These  concessions  were  not,  however,  satisfactoiy  to  :^ 
the  commission  of  the  kirk.  They  immediately  sounded  the  i 
alarm  from  the  pulpits  to  the  people ;  and  sent  Douglas,  Dick, 
and  Blair,  and  some  others,  to  the  committee,  desiring  that  there 
might  still  be  kept  up  a  correspondence  betwixt,  what  were  now 
considered  by  the  ministers  co-ordinate  powers,  the  commLi- 
sion  of  the  kirk  and  the  committee  of  the  estates,  that  therebr 
religion  might  not  sustain  any  damage.  This  message  waswdl 
received  by  the  committee,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  hid 
been  suggested  by  Argyle  in  his  capacity  as  a  ruling  elder,  as  he 
had  begun  to  whisper  his  displeasure  at  the  treaty  with  the 
king.  Accordingly  a  sub-committee  was  formed,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  corresponding  with  the  commission  respecting  the 
danger  that  was  likely  to  accrue  to  religion  and  the  crown. 

As  THE  Scots  parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  2d  of  Maich, 
the  Long  Parliament  sent  down  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and 
Stamford,  with  some  others,  and  Messrs.  Hearle  and  Marshal, 
ministers,  as  a  committee,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Scots 
parliament,  and  report  to  the  othei-s.  Mr.  Hearle  preached  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  27th,  and  it  was  remarked  that  he  ominously 
made  no  prayer  for  the  king.  In  passing  through  Newcastle, 
Marshall  preached  before  tlie  king,  and  took  for  his  text, 
Ezekiel  xxi.  25 — 27, — "  And  thou,  profane  wicked  king  of 
Israel,  whose  day  is  come,  when  iniquity  shall  have  an  end, 
thus  saitli  the  Lord  God  :  Remove  the  diadem  and  take  off  the 
crown :  this  shall  not  be  the  same :  exalt  him  that  is  low^,  and 
abase  him  that  is  high.''     These  words  he  most  audaciously 

'  Lord  Chancellor  London's  speech  in  the  committee  of  estates,  dted  in 
Stevenson's  Church  and  SUte,  pp.  583-586. 
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od  presumptuouslj  applied  to  his  sovereign  lord,  in  his  pre- 
CBce,  from  whose  brows  the  presby  terian  party  had  already 
DID  the  diadem,  and  fliat  crown  which  had  descended  from 
be  heptarchy  on  a  long  and  an  illustrious  line  of  monarchs.  It 
^however,  but  justice  to  the  godly  brethren  to  say,  that  they 
rohibited  all  the  ministers  from  allowing  Marshall  to  preach  ; 
itwithstanding,  George  Gillespie  did  invite  him  to  preach  for 
m  in  the  high  church,  on  the  25th  of  March ;  but  was  cen- 
led  for  his  disobedience^. 

The  commission  of  the  kirk  decidedly  disapproved  of  the 
ocessions  that  had  been  extorted  from  his  majesty  by  their 
m  friends  and  agents  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  at  last  voted 
em  highly  unsatisfactory ;  yea,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
ivenant;  and  they  published  a  declaration  to  that  effect,  with 
eir  reasons  for  condemning  them.  The  committee  of  estates 
eiended  to  be  much  displeased,  but  their  wrath  being  only 
molated,  it  evaporated  in  talk.  But,  what  was  much  more 
Ais&ctory,  the  English  commissioners  brought  with  them 
100,(K)0  of  the  arrears  of  the  royal  blood-money  which  was 
le  to  the  Scots. 

The  parliament  met  on  Thursday,  March  Sd,  and  the  earl 
[  Loudon,.the  chancellor,  was  elected  president.  The  com- 
liision  of  the  kirk  now  denounced  the  king^s  concessions  as 
Qsatisfactory  to  them,  and  deprecated  any  engagement  to  raise 
Ttes  for  his  rescue,  because  those  on  whom  it  was  proposed 
•  confer  the  chief  command  "  were  men  of  malignant  and 
I-disposed  principles  to  the  covenanted  reformation."  Parlia- 
ent  received  this  declaration  rather  ungraciously,  and  desired 
at  the  commission  would  not  publish  it,  until  an  answer  to 
bad  been  prepared ;  but  the  commissioners  told  them  flatly, 
It  they  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  tnist  committed  to 
an  by  the  kirk,  if  they  either  neglected  or  delayed  to  publish 
dr  declaration,  and  thereby  give  timely  and  faithful  warning 
th  to  the  parliament  and  the  whole  kingdom,  in  order  to  pre- 
it  a  rupture  with  the  kingdom  of  England.  The  commission 
the  kirk,  therefore,  made  an  act  ordaining  it  to  be  read  in  all 
kirks  of  the  kingdom,  and  immediately  sent  it  to  all  the  pres- 
eries  for  that  purpose.  The  commission  found  that  the 
iiament  was  not  so  ready  to  make  concessions  as  the  king 
I  been  ;  for  all  they  obtained  was,  that  some  of  their  number 
rht  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  parliament  respecting  the 
laration.  This  was  complied  with;  but  without  any  good 
ct ;  for  the  parliament  gave  orders  for  the  surprisal  and  garri- 
ing  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle.     The  chancellor  had  been 

1  Gathry  •  Memoirs,  212. 
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the  chief  of  those  who  agreed  to  nose  an  anny  for  the  1 
rescue ;  but  upon  thb  occasion  he  was  the  first  to  protests 
it     This  apostacy  arose  firom  a  mistaken  view  which  he  J 
of  his  own  persox&al  interests ;  but  upon  being  made  to  see  t 
his  interest  would  lie  the  contrar)-  way,  ^  he  was  so  fullj< 
vinced  that  his  compliance  was  contrary  to  his  trust,  thit) 
acknowledged  this  before  the  commission  of  the  churcb|  i 
submitted  to  a  public  rebuke,  and  admonition  to  more  i 
ness,  in  the  high  church  of  Edinburgh !  ^^ 

The  jealousy  the  royalists  felt  at  the  double-dealing  of  1 
Hamiltons  was  much  increased  by  the  mianimity  of  ^ 
which  appeared  between  them  and  the  dictator  Argykl 
says  Guthry,  ^'  for  remedy  hereof,  and  that  it  might  appeirl|J 
the  world  that  there  was  a  real  division  amongst  them, nod ' 
less  must  sene  the  turn  than  a  combat  betwixt  the  marquti 
Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Crawford-Lindsay,  to  be  fought  ai| 
Monday  the  21st,  at  five  of  the  clock  of  the  morning,  in  tkl 
links  of  Stoneyhill ;  major  James  being  Argyle^s  second,  ui 
Lanerk,  Crawford's.     They  kept  the  appointment,  and  weieil  ] 
hour  upon  the  place  before  any  came  to  disturb  them,  so  tlttt ! 
they  had  leisure  enough  to  have  fought,  if  they  had  beea 
willing.     However,  the  intention  of  it  gave  such  ofience  to  the 
commission  of  the  church,  that  the  marquis  of  Argyle  wv 
obliged  to  do  penance  before  them,  because  he  had  such  an 
hostile  mind ;  and  Crawford  was  desired  to  do  the  like,  hot 
would    not      This   combat   furnished  us  with   sport  for  a 
time  2;' 

It  was  proposed  in    parliament  to  issue  a  proclamation 
against  the  ministers'  declaration ;  but  as  all  their  loyalty  was 
merely  on  their  lips,  this  proposal  was  allowed  to  drop.    A 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  six  of  each  of  the 
nobility,  the  barons,  and  the  burgesses,  to  decide  upon  the  pro- 
priety or  otherwise  of  declaring  war  for  the  rescue  rf  the  long. 
The  commission  of  the  kirk  were  mightily  dissatisfied  with  the 
power  given  to  that  committee,  and  therefore  some  of  the  mem- 
bers were  deputed  to  confer  with  the  commission,  who  pre- 
sented some  articles  of  an  oath  which  they  desired  that  the 
parliament  sliould  take ;  viz. — 

An  oath  of  association  for  presenting  the  ends  of  the  cove- 
nant, 1648. — 1.  Imprimis^  concerning  religion  and  the  cove- 
nant, that  except  the  king  did  first  subscribe  and  swear 
to  both  covenants,  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  to  endeavour  his 
restitution.    2.  That  popery  and  prelacy  be  extirpated^  as  also 

>  Gathry^B  Memoirs,  213,  214.— Stevensoii's  Church  and  State,  588. 
^  Memoirs,  214. 
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ism  and  all  other  sects.  3.  No  commumcaHon  with  ma- 
in any  of  the  three  kingdoms.  4.  No  uegative  voice 
king.  5.  That  these  articles  be  added  to  his  majesty's 
lation  oath,  and  to  that  of  all  his  successors.  6.  And 
I7,  that  any  that  refuse  this  oatb,  be  not  capable  of  any 
_  I,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  nor  to  enjoy  their  oum/oriunesK 
The  commission  were  baffled  in  this  attempt,  and  were 
iObliged  to  withdraw  their  proposed  oath,  but  on  the  22d  of 
March  they  returned  to  the  attack,  and  made  a  demand  of 
iSaving  eight  articles  or  propositions  admitted.  They  contain 
Ae  usual  cant  about  the  covenant,  and  in  the  4th,  they  say — 
*Qiatif  the  popish, /^re/a/ico/,  or  malignant  party  shall  again 
lise  in  arms,  this  nation  and  their  armies  may  be  so  far  from 
joining  or  associating  with  them,  as  [because  they  arc]  enemies 
to  this  cause  and  covenant  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  [because 
flie?  are]  sectaries  on  the  other.  5.  Seeing  your  lordships' 
undertaking  should  be  in  the  first  place  for  religion,  we  desire 
Hut  his  majesty's  late  concessions  and  offers,  concerning  re- 
figkm,  as  they  have  been  by  the  church,  so  they  may  be  by  the 
ftriiament,  declared  unsatisfactory.  6.  That  your  lordships 
my  be  pleased  not  to  fix  or  settle  any  such  state  of  a  question 
as  dotli  not  contain  security  to  be  had  from  his  majesty,  by  his 
^ilemnoath,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he  shall  for  liimf;eir 
ind  successors  consent  and  agree  to  the  acts  of  parliament 
enjoining  the  League  and  Covenant,  and  fully  establishing 
presbyterian  government,  the  directory  of  worship,  and  con- 

ffession  of  faith,  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions :  and  that  his 
majesty  shall  never  make  opposition  to  any  of  these,  or  en- 
deavour any  change  thereof;  and  that  this  security  be  had 
from  his  majesty  before  his  restitution  to  the  royal  power. 
'       7.  That  for  the  security  of  religion,  and  for  securing  all  the 
other  ends t>f  the  covenant,  such  persons  only  may  be  entrusted 
by  your  lordships  to  be  of  your  committees,  as  have  given  con- 
stant proof  of  their  integrity  and  faithfulness  in  this  Cause. 
8.  That  there  may  be  no  engagement  without  a  solemn  oath, 
wherein  the  church  may  have  the  same  interest  which  they 
had  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Cause  being 
the  same  2." 

On  the  receipt  of  these  demands  a  new  conference  with  the 
commission  was  appointed,  but  it  never  took  place.  On  the 
28th,  the  parliament  sent  formal  answers  to  the  propositions ; 
and  on  the  29th  the  commission  issued  a  paper  representing 

>  Onthry's  Memoirs,  217. 

'  Gotbry's  Memoirs. — l^tcvenson's  Church  and  St&te,  588. 
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tbat  the  answer  of  the  parliament  was  unsaiisfactoiT,  and  m 
conseqaence  there  could  be  no  agreement  between  the  parties. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  sir  William  Flemming  arhred,  wlic 
had  been  sent  by  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales  to  ascerUdi: 
how  far  the  parliament  were  sincere  in  the  assurances  whiek 
their  commissioners  had  given  the  king  at  the  Isle  of  Wight 
of  their  intention  of  engaging  the  nation  to  rise  in  his  defence 
In  a  few  days  an  answer  was  returned  by  sir  William,  akn{ 
with  whom  was  sent  that  notorious  traitor,  ^^  William  Mnrr^ 
of  the  bed-chamber  ;^  a  sure  prognostication  of  Ireacheiy  anc 
deceit.  His  name  was  so  odious  among  the  royalists,  thi 
they  augured  no  good  to  the  king  from  such  an  unprinciplec 
intriguer  hanng  thus  gained  a  footing  in  the  family  of  tiM 
prince  of  Wales. 

The  Scottish  parliament  was  not  entirely  composed  of  bigol 
ted  covenanters,  and  there  were  some  members  in  it  whc 
gave  a  more  healthy  and  loyal  tone  to  the  whole  at  this  time 
and  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  but  when  too  late,  an  attempt  wasmadi 
to  rescue  the  king.  But  the  influence  of  the  loyalists  was  onl] 
sufficient  to  produce  the  desire,  for  the  majority  would  only  di 
it  on  their  own  covenanted  system.  After  losing  a  great  dei 
of  time  in  fanatical  debates,  they  at  last  resolved,  on  the  Utl 
of  April,  to  send  the  three  following  demands  to  the  Long  Ptt 
liament: — 1st,  That  they  would  secure  religion  according  i 
the  covenant,  and  put  in  practice  the  directory  for  woTshi{ 
2d,  That  his  majesty  may  be  freed  from  his  base  imprisonmen) 
and  brought  to  any  of  his  houses  in  or  near  London,  an 
allowed  to  enjoy  himself  there  in  freedom,  honour,  and  safeti 
3d,  To  the  end  that  all  the  members  of  parliament  may  freel 
and  safely  return  and  attend  their  charges,  that  the  sectaiiii 
army,  under  the  command  of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  might  I 
disbanded.  Against  all  these  articles  the  marquis  of  Argyl 
the  earl  of  Cassilis,  sir  Archibald  Johnston,  and  some  other 
voted ;  but  as  the  kirk  took  such  a  deep  share  in  all  politic 
matters,  these  articles  could  not  be  passed  without  having  bee 
Krst  submitted  to  the  commission.  According!}',  a  copy  • 
tlie  first  article  was  sent  to  the  meeting  of  that  body,  who  r 
turned  for  answer,  that  tliey  were  entirely  dissatisfied  with  th 
demand,  because  it  was  defective : — 1st,  Because  the  taking 
the  covenant,  and  practising  tlie  directory,  are  pressed  on 
upon  the  subjects,  as  exempting  the  king's  majesty,  not  oni 
from  taking  the  covenant,  (which  yet  was  laudably  desired  i 
the  propositions  of  both  kingdoms,)  but  also  from  having  tl 
directory  for  worship  practised  in  his  own  family.  2d,  Becaui 
the  demand  containeth  nothing  of  any  application  to  be  mac 
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al  or  about  the  saxne  time  to  the  king,  for  obtaining  assurance 
kom  bis  majesty  for  liis  royal  consent  thereto  ^ 

A  COMMON  and  violent  charge  against  the  bishops  was,  that 
far  had  meddled  too  much  in  politics,  although  only  some  of 
tkem  had  given  their  advice  as  privy  councillors :  but  now, 
knrerer,  their  extirpators  attempted  to  dictate  to  and  to  govern 
Ike  parliament ; — but  times  were  changed,  and  men^s  minds 
were  changed  with  them.  ^  In  the  meantime,*'  says  Guthry, 
*the  church  continued  very  angry ;"  for  it  seems  that  the  ])ar- 
Kunenty  it  one  of  their  conferences  with  the  commission  of  the 
kiik,  had  thrown  out  some  reflections  against  the  ministers, 
''as  intenneddlers  in  the  affairs  of  state."  This  gave  deep 
offence  to  the  heavenly-minded  brethren,  and  they  talked  of  it 
Tery  freely,  so  that  the  report  spread  all  over  the  country ;  and 
Ihoae  provincial  synods  which  were  most  under  the  influence 
of  the  covenanting  brethren,  convened  simultaneously,  an'l 
seQt  op  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  commission  for  their  care 
ttd  fidelity  in  the  cause.  At  the  same  time  the  same  synods 
Knt  strong  remonstrances  to  the  parliament,  under  the  name  of 
petitions,  stating  their  desire  that,  ^'  before  engaging  the  king- 
dom in  a  war,  they  would  seriously  consider  the  matter,  and 
hbour  to  have  religion  secured ;"  and  '^  that  nothing  might  be 
done  without  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly."  The 
^  of  Leven,  general  David  Leslie,  and  others,  also  sent  in 
petitions  to  the  same  effect;  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
loyalists  to  present  petitions  of  a  contrary  tendency,  to  beseech 
the  parliament  to  proceed  in  their  endeavours  to  save  the 
^g,  and  offering  to  venture  their  own  lives  and  fortunes  in  so 
good  a  cause^. 

The  commission  of  the  kirk  having  been  refreshed  with  so 
much  appearance  of  cordiality  in  the  cause  among  the  provin- 
cial synods,  took  new  courage,  and  appeared  briskly  on  the 
^ene  of  action.  On  the  18th  of  April  they  again  addressed  the 
parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  petition,  expressive  of  their  discon- 
lent  that  so  little  respect  had  been  slicwn  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  synods,  and  of  their  desire  that  their  wishes  might  be 
satisfied  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  the  intended  war.  This 
petition  was  remitted  to  a  committee  to  consider  what  answer 
I'hould  be  returned  to  it.  On  the  20th  the  parliament  drew  u[) 
a  delaration  or  manifesto,  in  which  they  embodied  some  of  the 
commission's  suggestions ;  and,  while  it  was  under  discussion, 
sir  James  Lockhart  moved  tliat  it  might  be  expressed  in  it, 

*  Gttthry*»  Mem  218-19.— StcvcMoa's  Church  and  Stote,  589.      ^  ut  bupra. 
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**  that  we  shonld  unite  with  none  but  such  as  took  the  covenant* 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  brother  moved  as  an  amend-  I 
ment,  ^'  that  we  should  unite  with  none  that  took  up  arms  to 
oppose  the  covenant  ;'*  and  yet,  vrith  their  usual  timidity  and 
insincerity  of  purpose,  they  allowed  the  original  words  to  stand. 
The  marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  adherents  renewed  their  dis- 
sent, and  required  their  protest  to  be  recorded.  It  was  now  de- 
termined that  the  kingdom  should  be  put  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, and  preparations  made  for  war.  This  would  have  been 
sooner  resolved  on,  had  there  not  been  a  warm  debate  about 
the  chief  command  of  the  forces.  The  two  Leslies  being  A^ 
gyle's  creatures,  were  opposed  to  the  Engagement,  as  this  war 
was  called;  and,  therefore,  not  only  declined  the  chief  com- 
mand, but  influenced  several  others  to  refuse  it.  The  contest 
for  the  chief  command,  therefore,  lay  betwixt  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton and  the  earl  of  Callender.  The  latter  was,  of  the  two,  the 
preferable  man,  and  had  gained  some  experience  in  the  late  re- 
bellion ;  but  the  duke's  blood  being  reddest,  great  interest  was 
made  that  he  might  be  appointed,  although  he  had  no  other 
experience  nor  knowledge  of  war  than  having  served  in  a 
subordinate  capacity  in  one  or  two  campaigns  under  the  king 
of  Sweden.  Tlie  loyalists  or  malignants,  as  the  covenanters 
called  them,  were  exceedingly  averse  to  the  appointment  of 
the  duke  on  account  of"  late  emergents ;  viz.  1st,  His  lingering 
so  long  in  his  resolutions.  2d,  His  comporting  with  the  high 
carriage  of  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly;  and, 
3d,  His  vote  against  censuring  the  marquis  of  Argyle  and  his 
adherents  for  their  protesting.  These  things  being  added  to 
their  former  grounds  of  prejudice  against  the  duke,  made  that 
as  yet  they  could  not  consent  harmoniously  about  the  bosi 
ness  ^" 

The  following  is  the  declaration  of  war,  or  manifesto,  pub- 
lished by  the  parliament : — 

"  We,  the  estates  of  parliament,  now  convened  in  the  first 
session  of  this  second  triennial  parliament,  finding  the  strong 
endeavours  and  attempts  of  disaffected  persons  and  enemies  ^ 
truth,  to  blast  and  obstruct  our  labours  in  the  performance  of 
our  duties,  in  order  to  all  our  relations,  by  traducing  and  ca- 
lumniating our  proceedings,  are  therefore  obliged  to  undeceive 
the  abused  people,  to  vindicate  ourselves  from  all  unjust  asper- 
sions, and  to  clear  and  [give]  evidence  to  this  kingdom  of  our 

»  Gnthry's  Memoirs,  219,  220. 
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mstancy  and  finnness  to  the  cause  of  God,  which  we  now  find 
1  as  great  (if  not  greater)  danger  than  it  ever  was  in  since  the 
iginning  of  aU  the  late  troubles. 

^  Upon  the  growing  divisions  betwixt  his  majesty  and  his 
ro  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England^  this  kingdom  did^ 
r  the  space  of  near  two  years^  by  reiterated  petitions  and 
essages,  offer  their  services  and  endeavours  for  composing 
id  removing  these  dissensions  and  differences ;  but  their  de- 
les therein,  through  the  counsels  and  practices  of  their  corn- 
on  enemies,  were  still  made  ineffectual  and  disappointed, 
itil  at  length  many  thousands  of  either  side  were  fallen  by  the 
ory  and  rage  of  a  cruel  and  unnatural  sword,  and  the  flonrish- 
tg  kingdom  of  England  turned  into  d,  field  of  blood.  And 
bile  they  were  thus,  with  their  own  hands,  tearing  out  their 
WD  bowels  and  massacring  themselves,  the  houses  of  parlia- 
lent,  then  in  a  very  low  condition,  invited  this  kingdom  to  their 
jsislance :  who,  finding  their  petitions  and  addresses  to  his 
najesty  for  a  more  natural  and  amicable  decision  of  differences 
htfi  by  the  sword,  rejected,  and  justly  a];^rehending  to  have 
Ik  dregs  of  that  bitter  cup,  which  overflowed  in  England, 
ponred  out  upon  their  own  head,  if  those  counsels  and  advices 
vhich  first  gave  life  and  motion  to  these  dissensions  should 
slill  be  prevalent,  did  engage  in  a  solemn  league  and  covenant 
lor  reformation  and  defence  of  religion,  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  the  king,  and  peace  and  safety  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
In  pursuance  thereof,  this  kingdom  joined  in  arms  with  their 
)rethren  in  England;  and  for  divers  years,  through  many 
uizards  and  wants,  did  prosecute  their  ends,  until,  by  the  bless- 
ng  of  God  upon  their  endeavours,  their  common  enemies 
^ere  subdued,  and  most  of  them  brought  to  such  condign  pu- 
lishment  as  the  respective  parliaments  thought  fit.  Thereafter 
ur  army  retuiiied  home,  upon  assurances  from  the  two  houses 
latthe  treaties  and  covenant  should  be  inviolably  kept;  but, 
Q  the  contrary,  we  find  that  there  is  not  an  article  of  the 
>Iemn  league  and  covenant  which  has  not  been  sinfully  and 
mgerously  violated  before  God,  angels,  and  men,  by  the  pre- 
ilent  party  of  sectaries  and  their  adherents,  nay,  the  covenant 
self  like  to  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  forgot  and  laid  aside; 
r  where  we  expected  that,  according  to  the  first  article  in  the 
3aty  betwixt  the  kingdoms  in  the  year  1643,  it  should  have 
ien  taken  by  both  kingdoms,  and  that  the  not-takers  thereof 
e,  by  the  joint  declaration  of  both,  declared  public  enemies 
religion  and  the  country,  and  are  to  be  punished  as  professed 
Iversaries  and  malignants,  we  now  find,  by  the  prevalent  par- 
is  of  sectaries  and  their  adherents,  it  is  not  only  laid  aside  in 
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tlMr  zxrw  pT«:'i:<iHi:f:r.!>  1i3k>  i^zLi  lo  his  majectj  lo  the  Isb«C 
Wi^L.  a::d  do  ex€CTU:^.4i  -.^  i^'i4ic  orders  h^r  ukizi|^  it  tlinii|^ 
the  c:*i:.:ri-.  till  slL>:   jz,ii.j  r^rs  us  qi  emiziait  and  pdbBe 
tru^u.  \zi  the  zimr  ard  elsevbere.  bire  txrer  uken  it,  pcitlwr 
kre  liTZ^  ihereur.^j>.     Iriste-Mi  o£  re»:Tmaxioii  and  dddiet  if ;^ 
religion.  tLat  rev  rmati  cr.  wL:ch.  c  j  the  covvoant,  oo^t  to  bi  f 
endeavoured,  is  rerlMec  and  hkicemL  heresj  and  schiflito*- 
lerated :  ur.dt:r  which  men  horhd  blasphemies  are  sbdteni : 
and  prritected.  if  r.'  •!  opeisir  pioiieKed  and  alknred.    Insia  ' 
of  Biaintainiog  the  riehis  and  p>riri!e«e9  of  parliameiity  th 
}ioii5»cs  have  been  hifftilv  di^^/c^eved  and  threatened.    Thorn 
u  )i<i.  bv  the  covenanL  ought  to  be  bronght  to  condign  trial  nl 
]}UuW:imem  for  hindtzriiig  the  reformation  of  religion,  dividiog 
the  king  from  hLs  people,  or  any  of  the  kingdoms  £rom  anotheri 
or  making  any  faction  or  party  amongst  the  people,  contmy 
to  thr*  leaifiie  and  covenant,  have  been  protected  and  assisted, 
and  ;]ioce  persecute^]  who.  by  the  covenant,  ought  to  be  de- 
fended.    Insteafl  of  a  firm  union  and  peace  betirixt  the  kin^ 
doms,  a  breach  hath  been  endeavoured.     And  whereas  boA 
kingdomit,  by  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  are  obliged  to 
preserve  his  majesty'^:  person  and  authority,  in  the  presenralioD 
and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom, 
that  the  world  may  bear  witness  with  our  consciences  of  oor 
loyalty,  and  that  we  have  no  thoughts  nor  intentions  to  dimiDidi 
his  majesty's  juitt  power  and  greatness ;  and  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  having  also,  upon  his  majesty *s  going  from  Newcastle, 
rK*clarcd  against  all  injury,  harm,  prejudice,  or  violence,  to  be 
done  to  his  royal  i>erson,  yet,  by  a  sudden  surprisal,  his  mqesty 
was  suddenly  seized  on,  and  carried  from  his  house  at  Holmbj, 
against  his  own  will,  and  the  declared  resolutiou  of  both  king' 
drnns,  by  a  party  of  the  army  imder  sir  Thomas  Fairfax;  and  bT 
that  army  thereafter  carried  about  fnim  place  to  place  at  their 
pleasure,  kept  and  environed  with  strong  guards  within  their 
i|narters,  tnitil  he  was  forced,  for  safety  of  his  life,  to  flee  from 
Jfani]>ton  Court,  as  he  himself  declared  in  his  message  from 
th(;nce ;  and  by  the  jwwer  and  prevalency  of  that  army  and 
tlnnr  adherents  he  is  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  vf)lcs  passed  declaring  it  high  treason  to  make  any  fardier 
:il»]»lication  to  him,  or  to  receive  any  messages  or  letters  from 
him  ;  yea,  even  to  that  extremity  are  they  already  gone  against 
him,  that  it  is  declared  they  will  repose  no  ftirther  trust  in  him. 
J  iikeas  not  only  such  as  had  warrants  for  access  to  him  from  the 
parliament  of  this  kingdom  arc  debarred  thereof,  notwithstand- 
ing of  the  engagement  of  the  houses  27th  January,  1647,  lo  the 
c«»nlrary,  but  the  carl  of  Iiauderdale,  a  public  niinister  of  this 
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Uogdom^  contraTy  to  the  law  of  nations,  was  violently  removed 
iDm  Wobnrn,  where  his  majesty  then  was,  and  not  sufTercd  to 
kreaccess  to  him;  and  though  reparation  therein  was  desired 
If  the  committee  of  estates,  yet  none  was  given.  And  when 
■e  laid  commissioners  desired  to  know  whether  the  votes 
Igiinst  all  applications  to  the  king  did  extend  to  his  majesty's 
Ribjects  in  Scotland,  to  debar  such  as  are  warranted,  by  the  par- 
itment  of  this  kingdom  or  their  committees,  free  access  or  in- 
ORourse  with  his  majesty,  or  that  he  should  be  hindered  from, 
nd  so  made  incapable  of,  any  act  of  government  in  relation  to 
he  affairs  of  Scotland,  no  answer  at  all  was  returned  thereto, 
ntil  the  commissioners  from  both  houses  now  residing  here  did, 
a  March  last,  ^ve  us  a  large  declaration  from  them,  claiming 
he  sole  power  of  disposing  of  the  person  of  the  king  in  £ng- 
and.  We  do  not  conceive  it  fit  at  this  time  to  insist  upon  any 
riolation  made  of  the  large  treaty  concerning  the  remainder  of 
kke  money  due  upon  the  brotherly  assistance,  nor  of  the  treaty 
far  the  army  in  Ireland,  for  whose  service  there  was  due,  in 
tmo  1643,  by  a  subscribed  account,  £312,000  sterling, 
(though  we  can  never  part  from  the  interest  of  that  army  till 
thejr  be  justly  satisfied  for  their  long  and  faithful  services) ;  for 
tt  money  neither  was  the  cause  nor  motive  to  any  of  our  under- 
takings or  resolutions,  whatever  hath  been  falsely  suggested  by 
our  enemies,  so  we  shall  not  value  it  so  much  as  now  to  men- 
tion it  among  the  causes  and  grounds  of  our  proceedings  at 
this  time. 

"  By  the  large  treaty  betwixt  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 
England,  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  armies  be  levied  in  any  of 
the  kingdoms,  and  the  neighbour  kingdom  be  thereby  harmed 
<*  wronged,  that  then  the  estates  of  the  country  by  which  it  is 
done  shall  be  obliged  to  pursue,  take,  and  punish  the  offenders 
^th  all  rigour.  The  kingdom  of  Scotland  hath  several  times 
deiired  the  performance  of  this  article ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
ptrliament  of  Scotland,  upon  the  10th  of  January,  1647,  to 
Hrhich  the  houses,  in  their  letter  of  the  27th  of  January,  en- 
jaiged  themselves  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  that  the  Eng- 
ish  garrisons  being  delivered  up,  and  the  Scots  army  marched 
Hit  of  England,  they  should  take  that  desire  into  speedy  con- 
ideiation.  Upon  the  16th  July,  1647,  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners desired  performance  thereof;  but,  through  the  preva- 
ency  and  power  of  the  sectaries,  no  reparation,  satisfaction,  or 
Uttwer  was  given. 

"And  although,  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  1643,  it  is 
^gieed,  that  no  cessations,  pacifications,  nor  agreement  for 
)eace  whatsoever,  should  be  made  by  either  kingdom,  or  the 
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armies  of  either  kingdom,  without  mutual  advice  and  conaent 
of  both  kingdoms, — which  engagement  the  houses  of  pailui- 
ment  also  repeated  in  their  letter  of  the  17th  January,  ld47, 
to  observe  that  article  after  the  removal  of  our  army  out  of 
England, — ^yet,  contrary  thereunto,  the  army  of  sectaries  and 
their  adherents  framed  proposals  destructive  to  the  ends  of  the 
covenant,  which  were  presented  to  his  majesty  without  die 
advice  or  consent  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  And  there- 
after, by  their  power  and  prevalency,  the  houses  of  parliamat 
have  laid  aside  the  propositions  agreed  on  by  both  kingdom^ 
and  have,  contrary  to  the  treaty,  presented  propositions  and 
bills  to  his  majesty ;  against  which  the  commissioners  of  thii 
kingdom,  by  order  and  according  to  their  instructions,  did  pro- 
test, as  being  destructive  to  religion,  the  crown,  and  union  of 
the  kingdoms. 

*^  These  dangers,  so  imminently  threatening  religion  and  go- 
vernment, call  upon  us  as  christians,  as  subjects,  as  Scotsmen, 
in  duty  to  God,  our  king,  and  country,  and  to  our  oppresaed 
and  heavily  afflicted  breUiren  in  England,  who  are  faiAfolinl 
constant  to  the  cause  of  God.  We  have  therefore  resolved, 
in  the  first  place,  to  endeavour  and  essay  all  brotherly  and 
amicable  means  of  repairing  and  making  up  such  difierences 
or  breaches  as  may  otherwise  necessitate  this  kingdom  to  en- 
gage in  a  war ;  and,  therefore,  we  do  intend  to  send  to  the  ho- 
nourable houses  of  parliament  in  England  these  following  ne- 
cessary and  just  desires  for  religion,  his  majesty,  and  the  good 
and  peace  of  these  kingdoms : — 

^  1. — That  an  effectual  course  may  be  taken  by  the  hooaee 
for  enjoining  the  covenant  to  be  taken  by  all  the  subjects  of  tb 
crown  of  England,  conform  to  the  first  article  of  the  treaQ 
and  conform  to  the  declaration  of  both  kingdoms,  anno  1043 
by  which  all  who  would  not  take  the  covenant  were  declare 
to  be  public  enemies  to  religion  and  the  country,  and  that  the 
arc  to  be  censured  and  punished  as  professed  adversaries  an 
malignants;  and  that  reformation  of,  and  uniformity  in  rd 
gion  be  settled  according  to  the  covenant ;  that  as  the  houn 
of  parliament  have  agreed  to  the  directory  of  worship,  so  the 
would  take  a  real  course  for  the  practising  thereof  by  all  it 
subjects  of  England  and  Ireland ;  that  the  confession  of  fait! 
transmitted  from  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  to  tl 
houses,  be  approved ;  and  that  the  presbyterial  govemmen 
with  the  subordination  of  the  lower  assemblies  to  the  highe 
be  settled  and  fully  estabHshed  in  England  and  Ireland ;  an 
that  an  effectual  course  be  taken  for  suppressing  and  extirpai 
ing  all  heresies  and  schisms,  particularly  socinianism,  armi 
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maoism,  erastianism,  familism,  brownism,  and  independency, 
and  for  perfecting  what  is  farther  to  be  done  for  extirpating 
fopery  andprelacy  f  and  suppressing  the  practice  of  the  Service- 
booky  commonly  called  the  book  of  English  Common  Prayer. 

"  2. — ^That,  conform  to  the  former  desires  of  this  kingdom, 
the  king's  majesty  may  come  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety, 
to  some  of  his  houses  in  or  near  London,  that  the  parliaments 
of  both  kingdoms  may  make  their  applications  to  him,  for  ob- 
taining his  royal  assent  to  such  desires  as  shall  be  by  them 
presented  to  him,  for  establishing  religion  as  is  above  ex- 
pressed, and  settling  a  well-grounded  peace. 

"8. — ^And,  to  that  end,  that  all  members,  of  both  houses, 
who  have  been  faithful  to  this  cause,  may  freely  and  safely 
letom  and  attend  to  their  charges ;  the  city  of  Liondon  may 
enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges  which  it  had  before  the  late 
encroachments  of  the  army ;  the  parliament  may  sit  and  vote 
with  freedom  and  safety ;  both  kingdoms,  without  interrup- 
tion or  disturbance,  may  make  their  application  to  his  ma- 
ioty,  and  the  settling  of  religion  and  peace  may  be  no  longer 
hindered  or  obstructed ;  that  the  present  army  of  sectaries, 
under  the  command  of  Thomas,  lord  Fairfax,  be  disbanded, 
<nd  none  employed  but  such  as  have  taken  or  shall  take  the 
corenant,  and  are  well  affected  to  religion  and  government, — 
excepting  from  the  said  disbanding  the  garrisons  necessary  to 
be  kept  up  by  the  parliament  of  England  for  the  safety  of  that 
Ungdom,  which  are  desired  to  be  commanded  by  such  as  have 
taken  or  shall  take  the  covenant,  and  are  well  affected  to  reli- 
gion and  government  as  aforesaid. 

"  We  will  not  doubt,  but  that  the  honourable  houses  will  se- 
riously weigh  and  consider  how  necessary  and  just  these  our 
demands  are,  to  which  we  expect  a  satisfactory  answer  ;  but 
if»  through  the  influence  and  power  of  tlie  army  of  sectaries 
that  now  environs  them,  these  our  desires  be  slighted  aud 
Jieglected,  yet  we  resolve,  by  God's  assistance,  in  all  our  pro- 
ceedings, never  to  break  on  our  part  the  union  betwixt  the  king- 
<loms,  nor  to  encroach  upon  the  national  rights  of  the  subjects 
pf  Kugland,  or  entrench  upon  their  just  liberties ;  much  less  is 
it  our  intention  at  all  to  make  a  national  engagement  against 
the  parliament  and  kingdom  of  England,  but  for  them  whose 
^dom,  privilege,  and  happiness,  shall  ever  be  as  dear  to  us 
^  our  own.  And  if  we  shall  bo  necessitated  to  any  under- 
^Wng  in  a  war,  we  do  resolve  that  as  the  engagements  of  this 
kingdom  have  been  constantly  hitherto  for  settling  truth  and 
P<^ace  under  his  majesty's  government,  so  they  shall  still  be  for 
^^taining  the  same  ends.  And  we  will  be  careful  that  in 
VOL.  II  2  K 
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the  mauaging  and  canrying  on  of  so  pious  and  datifbl  a  woric, 
we  shall  not  enter  into  an  association  and   conjanction  of 
forces  with  those  who  shall  refuse  to  swear  and  subscribe  to  die 
Solemn  Leagc  and  Covenant,  nor  use  such  meansorinstromeots 
as  mav  discourage  or  disoblige  the  presbyterians  in  England, 
who  continue  firm  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Corenant  Aai 
then  we  will  be  so  far  from  joining  or  associating  oursdves  witk 
the  'po]nshy  preiatieaiy  or  maligfuini  party,  if  Uiey  shall  agaii 
rise  in  arms,  cither  to  oppose  or  obstruct  all  or  any  of  the  endi 
of  the  covenant,  that  on  the  contrary  we  will  oppose  and  en- 
deavour to  suppress  them,  as  enemies  to  the  Cause  and  covemat 
on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  sectaries  on  the  other.    And  we 
further  declare,  that  we  will  give  trust  in  our  armies  and  com- 
mittees to  none  but  such  as  are  of  known  integrity,  abilities, 
and  faithruliK'Ss,  to  this  cause  and  covenant,  and  against  whom 
tht-rc'  is  no  just  cause  of  exception.     And  as  we  shall  endea- 
vour the  rescuing  of  his  majesty  from  those  who  violently 
carried  him  away  from  Ilolmby,  and  by  whose  power  he  is  still 
detained  clo>c  prisoner,  that  lie  may  come  with  honour,  free- 
dom, and  safely,  to  some  of  his  houses  in  or  near  to  LondoO) 
where  botli  kingdoms  may  make  their  applications  to  him  for 
settling  religicm  and  a  well-grounded  peace ;  so  we  resdre, 
not  to  put  in  his  majesty*s  hands,  or  any  others'  whatsoever, 
ant/  such  power  whereby  the  aforesaid  ends  of  the  covenant, 
or  any  one  of  them,  may  be  obstructed  or  opposed,  or  religion 
or  presby  terian  government  endangered  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
before  any  agreement  or  condition  be  made  with  his  majesty 
(having  found  his  late  concessions  and  offers  concerning  reli- 
gion not  satisfactory),  that  he  give  assurance,  by  his  solemn 
oath  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he  shall,  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  give  his  royal  assent,  and  agree  to  sucli  act  or  acts 
of  ]>arliament  and  bills  as  shall  be  presented  to  him  by  his 
parliament  of  both  or  either  kingdoms  respectively,  for  enjoin- 
ing the  league  and  Covenant,  and  fully  establishing  presby- 
terial  government.  Directory  of  worship,  and  Confession  of 
Faith,  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions ;  and  that  his  majesty 
shall  never  make  any  opposition  to  any  of  these,  nor  endeavour 
any  change  thereof.     And  further,  to  show  and  evidence  the 
candour  and  reality  of  our  intentions,  we  are  willing  to  subjoin 
to  the  grounds  of  our  undertakings  an  oath,  wherein  both  in 
the  framing  Uicrcof  and  otherwise  we  are  willing  that  the 
church  shsdl  have  their  due  interest  as  formerly  in  the  like 
cases. 

^^  And  albeit  we  arc  resolved  not  to  engage  in  any  war  before 
the  necessity  and  lawfulness  thereof  be  cleared,  so  as  all  who 
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arc  well  affected  may  be  satisfied  therewith,  and  that  repara- 
tion to  such  breaches  and  injuries  as  are  or  shall  be  conde- 
scended on,  shall  be  demanded  in  such  a  just  and  fit  way,  as 
iha]l  be  found  most  lawful  and  expedient ;  yet  we  cannot  Ijc 
inswerable  to  the  great  trust  laid  upon  us,  if,  seeing  so  immi- 
neut  and  great  dangers  to  ^all  that  is  dearest  to  us,  we  did  not 
mke  use  of  our  authority  and  power  for  the  common  safety  of 
Us  kingdom ;  and  therefore  we  have  resolved  to  put  tliis  ki'ng- 
kmi  presently  in  a  posture  of  defence,  as  it  was  anno  1643. 

**  And  now,  as  many  of  the  dangers,  with  the  grounds  and 
Desolations  in  pursuance  of  our  duties,  are  hereby  made  known 
10  this  kingdom,  so  we  are  assured,  that  all  and  every  one  who 
lia?e  any  zeal  to  religion,  love  to  monarchical  government, 
sense  of  the  sufferings  and  imprisonment  of  their  king,  affec- 
tion to  their  oppressed  brethren  in  England,  or  desire  to  pre- 
Benre  the  privileges  of  parliament  and  liberty  of  the  subject, 
will  cheerfully  in  such  an  exigence,  while  the  eyes  of  all  chris- 
tflndom  are  on  us,  rouse  up  themselves,  and  contribute  their 
best  endeavours,  as  they  shall  be  required  by  us,  in  pursuance 
of  all  the  ends  of  the  covenant,  as  well  for  religion  as  for  his 
|najesty*s  person  and  government,  and  privileges  of  parliament; 
in  doing  whereof  we  shall  witness  to  the  world  that  we  have 
H)t  swerved  from  these  our  first  principles,  contained  in  our 
tttional  covenant,  and  in  our  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ; 
rfaereby  we  did  solemnly  swear  and  promise,  before  God  and 
is  angels,  to  endeavour,  in  our  several  places  and  callings,  the 
^rmation  of,  and  uniformity  in,  religion  and  church  govem- 
lent,  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,  according  to  the  word  of 
od  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches ;  and  not 
ily  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  with  our  means  and  lives  to 
and  to  the  defence  of  our  dread  sovereign,  his  person  and  autho- 
y,  in  the  preservation  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
Dgdom,  but  also  in  every  cause  which  may  couccni  his  ma- 
ity's  honour,  to  concur  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom 
d  duty  of  good  subjects  ;  and  also  give  a  singular  proof  of 
B  good  intentions  of  all  that  maintain  presbytcrial  govern- 
snt,  that  they  are  not  enemies  to  monarchy,  as  they  are  falsely 
anded  by  their  enemies.  And  in  particular  this  kingdom  of 
t)tland  will  now  make  it  evident,  as  they  often  declared,  that 
rir  quietness,  stability,  and  happiness,  doth  depend  upon  iho 
fety  of  the  king's  majesty's  person,  and  maintenance  of  his 
satness  and  royal  authority,  who  is  God's  vicegerent  set  over 

for  maintenance  of  religion  and  ministration  of  justice ; 
ving  so  many  bands  and  ties  of  duty  and  subjection  to  his 
ijesty  and  his  government,  who  is  our  native  king,  from  a 
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longer  scries  and  descent  of  his  royal  progenitors  than  can  be  ^ 
paralleled  in  Europe,  that  we  resolve  closely  and  constantly  to  cj 
adhere  thereunto,  as  also  to  all  tlie  ends  of  the  covenant 

"  (Signed)     Alexander  Gibson,  Clerk  Beguter^?  \ 

TuE  "  Act  of  Posture,"  as  the  above  declaration  of  im 
was  called,  was  passed  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  the  commitlee  \ 
of  estates  despatched  colonel  Marshall  to  the  Long  Pariiament 
with  a  remonstrance  against  their  breaches  of  the  covenant 
with  orders  to  remain  in  London  only  ten  days,  whether  he 
vlunild  receive  an  answer  to  his  message  or  not  Sir  Maimir 
duko  1  iangdale  took  possession  of  Berwick,  and  Carlisle  wn 
surrondoroil  to  sir  Philip  Musgrave,  the  inhabitants  of  bolh 
those  towns  being  favourable  to  the  Scots.  On  May  Sd,the 
Sois  parlianieut  voted  an  army  to  be  raised,  consisting  of 
;^OaVH>  wt  and  tUHH>  lioree,  and  the  recal  of  major-gcnenl 
MotvA'  livm  livland.  Upon  the  lOth  of  May,  the  duke  of 
lUnv.'iv^u  x^Jis  ap|vinted  commander-in-chief  of  this  army; 
Oio  oAu  ot'  OaUouvUt,  lieutenant-general;  Middleton,  geneial 
v*i  iV  v\*^  A*r^  •  jukI  IvviUie,  lieutenant-general  of  the  infentiy*.  ' 

V!Uh  tV?^  A;*ivii;;uw:iis,  an  act  was  passed  strictly  prohi- 
Vi;ii\<  Av,\  oiv  ih*u:  s^vJikius:  against  the  procedure  of  paiUa* 
uw^  Si^'n^Tthvlesak  ATv;}k  did  speak  against  this  le\7  and 
V-  <>vi;vv.v.:;  tVr  ihc  relief  of  ihe  king,  and  his  adherents  con- 
cumvnI  w;»h  h;m  in  renewing  iheir  dissent  from  the  measure, 
xMih  utorv  \ohemouce  than  b-efcrv.  The  commission  of  the 
kirk  jil>v>  1'  X pressed  their  extreme  dislike  to  the  Engagement, and 
so^eiunly  prjtested  against  the  whole  of  the  late  resolution  and 
devrlaration.  They  sent  copies  of  iheir  protest  to  the  several 
)»re<byt^:ric-ii,  with  an  order  to  ob<ene  a  strict  and  solemn  fast 
on  the  laftt  Sunday  in  May,  in  deprecation  oi  the  divine  wratli 
fir  havin^r  fm^ragrrd  to  relieve  the  king,  and  thereby  to  give  coun- 
tenance an']  aHHJ stance  to  malignants.  All  which,  says  Guthiy, 
"  u  aji  ri:\/n:ht^iy'A  in  parliament ;  yet  such  was  the  duke^s  de- 
m  .ncy  and  hin  brother's,  that  they  would  suffer  nothing  to  be 
said  t/i  theiij,  which  made  the  jealousy  which  many  bad  har- 
b</un;d  againht  them  to  increase  more  and  more\^  Although 
the  lord  chancellor  Loudon  had  been  one  of  the  three  commis- 
si'inern  who  had  inveigled  tlie  king  into  his  present  snare,  yet, 
terrifjwl  with  the  menaces  and  denunciations  of  the  commission, 
Ikj  threw  off  all  respect  for  his  suffering  sovereign  and  his  own 
engagements,  and  joined  the  party  of  the  dicutor  and  the  com- 
iniMion  of  the  kirk  in  their  opposition  to  the  Engagementy  and 

^  Sicvciuod'i  Church  and  Sute.        >  Gathry's  Memcnrs.  221.        '  Ibid.  221. 
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rcD  sabmitted  to  do  public  penance  in  the  high  church,  for 
hat  was  called  his  former  sinful  carnal  sel^ecking,  and 
mpliance  with  the  times.  The  earls  of  Eglinton,  Cassilis, 
td  Lothian,  the  lords  Balmerino  and  Burleigh,  joined  Arg^^lc 
the  most  active  opposition  to  the  levies ;  but  the  rescue  of 
eir  sovereign  bore  the  stamp  of  a  national  work,  and  men  of 
parties  cordially  united  in  forwarding  the  levying  of  troops  ; 
that  the  Argyle  Action  were  unable  to  check  the  rush  of 
tiiotic  feeling  which  then  prevailed^. 
The  commission  of  the  kirk  threatened  the  episcopalians 
th  damnation,  and  made  the  most  energetic  efforts  to  impede 
iefforis  of  the  loyalists  and  of  those  of  their  own  party,  whose 
irts  had  been  touched  with  a  feeling  of  late  repentance  for 
mer  miscarriages,  and  were  now,  when  too  late,  tardily  en- 
ivouring  to  recover  their  lost  ground.  Being  dissatisfied 
Kh  the  declaration  which  had  been  emitted  by  the  parlia- 
nt,the  commission  presented  a  new  representation,  in  which 
7  shewed — 1st,  ^'  That  though  there  is  much  said  of  Eug- 
kd's  breach  of  covenant,  yet  they  desire  it  may  not  be  charged 
all  in  England,  and  not  on  sectarians  only,  but  also  on 
^Sgnanis  here  as  well  as  on  sectaries  in  England ;  for  as  the 
lines  endeavour  a  breach  in  England,  so  malignants  here 
kavour  a  breach  betwixt  the  kingdoms.  2d.  That  they  are 
J  sensible  of  the  attempts,  injuries,  and  violence  of  the 
taries  against  his  majesly^s  royal  person,  and  the  hard  con- 
ion  that  he  is  reduced  to  by  their  means ;  and  as  their  prayers 
i  endeavours  have  not,  so  shall  not  their  efforts  be  wanting  for 
preservation  ofhisniajesty*s  person  and  authority,  &c.  .  .  . 
i  ...  as  to  the  next  demand,  that  the  king's  majesty  may 
ne  to  some  of  his  houses,  in  or  near  Liondon,  with  honour^ 
.,  tlicy  answer, — that  albeit  they  would  not  be  understood 
if  they  have  had  or  now  have  any  thoughts  of  declining  to 
tore  his  majesty  to  the  same  condition  ho  was  in  by  the 
neement  of  both  kingdoms,  when  he  was  taken  away  by  a 
tlj  of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army,  that  both  kingdoms  may 
ie  their  applications  to  him ;  yet  tliey  desired  tliat  tliero 
gilt  be  no  engagement  by  war  for  restoring  of  his  majesty 
one  of  his  houses,  &c.  (which  doth  amount  to  no  less  than 
J  restitution  of  his  majesty  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power) 
Ibre  security  and  assurance  be  had  from  his  majesty  by  his 
lenm  oath,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he  shall  for  hiiusell 
d  his  successors  consent  and  agree  to  acts  of  parliament  enjoin- 
J  the  League  and  Covenant,  and  fully  establishing  presby to- 

^  Skinner' B  Ecclesiastical  HiBtory,  ii.  403. 
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"  that  we  shonld  unite  with  none  but  such  as  took  the  covenant,^ 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  brother  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, ^^  that  we  should  unite  with  none  that  took  up  arms  to 
oppose  the  covenant  ;'*  and  yet,  with  their  usual  timidity  and 
insincerity  of  purpose,  they  allowed  the  original  words  to  stand. 
The  marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  adherents  renewed  their  dis- 
sent, and  required  their  protest  to  be  recorded.  It  was  now  de- 
termined that  the  kingdom  should  be  put  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, and  preparations  made  for  war.  This  would  have  been 
sooner  resolved  on,  had  there  not  been  a  warm  debate  aboat 
the  chief  command  of  the  forces.  The  two  Leslies  being  Ar- 
gyle's  creatures,  were  opposed  to  the  Engagement,  as  this  war 
was  called ;  and,  therefore,  not  only  declined  the  chief  com- 
mand, but  inftuenced  several  others  to  refuse  it.  The  contest 
for  the  chief  command,  therefore,  lay  betwixt  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton and  the  carl  of  Callender.  The  latter  was,  of  the  two,  the 
preferable  man,  and  had  gained  some  experience  in  the  late  re- 
bellion ;  but  the  duke's  blood  being  reddest,  great  interest  was 
made  that  he  might  be  appointed,  although  he  had  no  other 
experience  nor  knowledge  of  war  than  having  sensed  in  a 
subordinate  capacity  in  one  or  two  campaigns  under  the  king 
of  Sweden.  The  loyalists  or  malignants,  as  the  covenanters 
called  them,  were  exceedingly  averse  to  the  appointment  of 
the  duke  on  account  of  ^^  late  emergents ;  viz.  1st,  His  lingering 
so  long  in  his  resolutions.  3d,  His  comporting  with  the  high 
carriage  of  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and, 
3d,  His  vote  against  censuring  the  marquis  of  Argyle  and  his 
adherents  for  their  protesting.  These  things  being  added  to 
their  former  grounds  of  prejudice  against  the  duke,  made  that 
as  yet  they  could  not  consent  harmoniously  about  the  busi 
ness^" 

The  following  is  the  declaration  of  war,  or  manifesto,  pub* 
lished  by  the  parliament : — 

"  We,  the  estates  of  parliament,  now  convened  in  the  first 
session  of  this  second  triennial  parliament,  finding  the  strong 
endeavours  and  attempts  of  disaffected  persons  and  enemies  ^ 
truth,  to  blast  and  obstruct  our  labours  in  the  performance  of 
our  duties,  in  order  to  all  our  relations,  by  traducing  and  ca- 
lumniating our  proceedings,  are  tlierefore  obliged  to  undeceive 
the  abused  people,  to  vindicate  ourselves  from  all  unjust  asper- 
sions, and  to  clear  and  [give]  evidence  to  this  kingdom  of  oar 

^  Gnthry's  Memoirs,  219,  220. 
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constancy  and  firmness  to  the  cause  of  God,  which  we  now  fiud 
io  as  great  (if  not  greater)  danger  than  it  ever  was  in  since  the 
beginning  of  all  the  late  troubles. 

^Upon  the  growing  divisions  betwixt  his  majesty  and  his 
tvo  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England^  this  kingdom  did^ 
for  the  space  of  near  two  years^  by  reiterated  petitions  and 
messages,  offer  their  services  and  endeavours  for  composing 
and  removing  these  dissensions  and  differences  -,  but  their  de- 
sires therein,  through  the  counsels  and  practices  of  their  com- 
DOD  enemies,  were  still  made  ineffectual  and  disappointed, 
DQtil  at  length  many  thousands  of  either  side  were  fallen  by  the 
finj  and  rage  of  a  cniel  and  unnatural  sword,  and  the  flourish- 
log  kingdom  of  England  turned  into  b,  field  of  blood.  And 
while  they  were  thus,  with  their  own  hands,  tearing  out  Uieir 
own  bowels  and  massacring  themselves,  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, then  in  a  very  low  condition,  invited  this  kingdom  to  their 
assistance :  who,  finding  their  petitions  and  addresses  to  his 
majesty  for  a  more  natural  and  amicable  decision  of  differences 
than  by  the  sword,  rejected,  and  justly  a];^rehending  to  have 
the  dregs  of  that  bitter  cup,  which  overflowed  in  England, 
poured  out  upon  their  own  head,  if  those  counsels  and  advices 
which  first  gave  life  and  motion  to  these  dissensions  should 
slill  be  prevalent,  did  engage  in  a  solemn  league  and  covenant 
for  reformation  and  defence  of  religion,  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  the  king,  and  peace  and  safety  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
lu  pursuance  thereof,  this  kingdom  joined  in  arms  with  their 
brethren  in  England;  and  for  divers  years,  through  many 
hazards  and  wants,  did  prosecute  their  ends,  until,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  their  endeavours,  their  common  enemies 
were  subdued,  and  most  of  them  brought  to  such  condign  pu- 
nishment as  the  respective  parliaments  thought  fit.  Thereafter 
our  army  returned  home,  upon  assurances  from  the  two  houses 
that  the  treaties  and  covenant  should  be  inviolably  kept;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  there  is  not  an  article  of  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  which  has  not  been  sinfully  and 
dangerously  violated  before  God,  angels,  and  men,  by  the  pre- 
valent party  of  sectaries  and  their  adherents,  nay,  the  covenant 
itself  like  to  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  forgot  and  laid  aside; 
for  where  we  expected  that,  according  to  the  first  article  in  the 
^aty  betwixt  the  kingdoms  in  the  year  1643,  it  should  have 
^n  taken  by  both  kingdoms,  and  that  the  not-takers  thereof 
^>  by  the  joint  declaration  of  both,  declared  public  enemies 
^  religion  and  the  country,  and  are  to  be  punished  as  professed 
^^versaries  and  malignants,  we  now  find,  by  tlie  prevalent  par- 
ties of  sectaries  and  their  adherents,  it  is  not  only  laid  aside  in 
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llie  new  propositions  lately  sent  to  his  majesty  to  the  Ide  wM 
Wight,  and  no  execution  of  public  orders  for  taking  it  thron|pB 
the  country,  but  also  many  persons  of  eminent  and  puliKtf 
trusts,  in  the  army  and  elsewhere,  have  never  taken  it,  neithor 
are  urged  thereunto.     Instead  of  reformation  and  defence  of 
religion,  that  reformation  which,  by  the  covenant,  ought  to  ha 
endeavoured,  is  resisted  and  hindered,  heresy  and  schism  t»* 
Icrated ;  under  which  most  horrid  blasphemies  are  shelteiwi 
and  protected^  if  not  openly  professed  and  allowed.     Instaid 
of  maintaining  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament,  tlw 
houses  have  been  highly  disobeyed  and  threatened.     Thoia 
who,  by  the  covenant,  ought  to  be  brought  to  condign  trial  and 
punishment  for  hindering  the  refonnation  of  religion,  dividiny 
the  king  from  his  people,  or  any  of  the  kingdoms  from  another, 
or  making  any  faction  or  party  amongst  the  people,  contrair 
to  the  league  and  covenant,  have  been  protected  and  assisted, 
and  those  persecuted  who,  by  tlie  covenant,  ought  to  be  (k- 
fcndcd.     Instead  of  a  firm  union  and  peace  betwixt  the  kin^* 
doms,  a  breach  hath  been  endeavoured.     And  whereas  bodi 
kingdoms,  by  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  are  obliged  to 
preserve  his  majesty's  person  and  authority,  in  the  preservation 
and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdonu, 
that  the  world  may  bear  witness  witli  our  consciences  of  om 
loyalty^  and  that  we  have  no  thoughts  nor  intentions  to  diminisfa 
his  majesty's  just  power  and  greatness ;  and  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  having  also,  upon  his  majesty's  going  from  Newcastle, 
declared  against  all  injury,  harm,  prejudice,  or  violence,  to  be 
done  to  his  royal  person,  yet,  by  a  sudden  surprisal,  his  majesty 
was  suddenly  seized  on,  and  carried  from  his  house  at  Holmby i 
against  his  own  will,  and  the  declared  resolution  of  both  king- 
doms, by  a  party  of  the  army  under  sir  Thomas  Fairfax ;  and  by 
that  army  thereafter  canied  about  from  place  to  place  at  their 
pleasure,  kept  and  environed  with  strong  guards  within  theif 
quarters,  until  he  was  forced,  for  safety  of  his  life,  to  flee  from 
Hampton  Court,  as  he  himself  declared  in  his  message  from 
thence ;  and  by  the  ])oweT  and  prevalency  of  tliat  army  and 
their  adherents  he  is  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  votes  passed  declaring  it  high  treason  to  make  any  farUier 
2i]»])Iicatiou  to  him,  or  to  receive  any  messages  or  letters  from 
him  ;  yea,  even  to  that  extremity  are  they  already  gone  against 
him,  that  it  is  declared  they  will  repose  no  further  trust  in  him. 
J  iikeas  not  only  such  as  had  warrants  for  access  to  him  from  the 
parliament  of  this  kingdom  are  debarred  thereof,  notwithstand- 
ing  of  the  engagement  of  the  houses  27th  January,  1647,  to  the 
contrary,  but  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  a  public  minister  of  this 
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trngdom,  coatiaTy  to  the  law  of  nations,  was  violently  removed 
fam  Woburn,  where  his  majesty  then  was,  and  not  sufTered  to 
kre access  to  him;  and  though  reparation  therein  was  desired 
bf  the  committee  of  estates,  yet  none  was  given.  And  when 
tke  taid  commissionen  desired  to  know  whether  the  votes 
igtinst  all  applications  to  the  king  did  extend  to  his  majesty's 
iibjects  in  Scotland,  to  debar  such  as  are  warranted,  by  the  par- 
fament  of  this  kingdom  or  their  committees,  free  access  or  in- 
tocourae  with  his  majesty,  or  that  he  should  be  hindered  from, 
ad  80  made  incapable  of,  any  act  of  govcniment  in  relation  to 
Ibe  affairs  of  Scotland,  no  answer  at  all  was  returned  thereto, 
■dil  the  commissioners  from  both  houses  now  residing  here  did, 
b  March  last,  ^ve  us  a  large  declaration  from  them,  claiming 
die  sole  power  of  disposing  of  the  person  of  the  king  in  £ng- 
had  We  do  not  conceive  it  fit  at  this  time  to  insist  upon  any 
liojadon  made  of  the  large  treaty  concerning  the  remainder  of 
Ik  money  due  upon  the  brotherly  assistance,  nor  of  the  treaty 
far  the  army  in  Ireland,  for  whose  service  there  was  due,  in 
timo  1643,  by  a  subscribed  account,  £31*2,000  sterling, 
(thoQgh  we  can  never  part  from  the  interest  of  that  army  till 
they  be  justly  satisfied  for  their  long  and  faithful  services) ;  for 
as  money  neither  was  the  cause  nor  motive  to  any  of  our  under- 
takings or  resolutions,  whatever  hath  been  falsely  suggested  by 
OQr  enemies,  so  we  shall  not  value  it  so  much  as  now  to  men- 
tioD  it  among  the  causes  and  grounds  of  our  proceedings  at 
this  time. 

"  By  the  large  treaty  betwixt  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 
England,  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  armies  be  levied  in  any  of 
tbe  kingdoms,  and  the  neighbour  kingdom  be  thereby  harmed 
or  wronged,  that  then  the  estates  of  the  country  by  which  it  is 
done  shall  be  obliged  to  pursue,  take,  and  punish  the  offenders 
vith  all  rigour.  The  kingdom  of  Scotland  hath  several  times 
denied  the  performance  of  this  article ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  upon  the  16th  of  January,  1647,  to 
which  the  houses,  in  their  letter  of  the  27th  of  January,  en- 
gaged themselves  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  tliat  the  Eng- 
Iwh  garrisons  being  delivered  up,  and  the  Scots  army  marched 
OQt  of  England,  they  should  take  that  desire  into  speedy  con- 
sideration. Upon  the  16th  July,  1647,  the  Scots  coramis- 
*wner8  desired  performance  thereof;  but,  through  the  preva- 
kncy  and  power  of  the  sectaries,  no  reparation,  satisfaction,  or 
^'ttwer  was  given. 

"  And  although,  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  1643,  it  is 
*P«ed,  that  no  cessations,  pacifications,  nor  agreement  for 
P^  whatsoever,  should  be  made  by  either  kingdom,  or  the 
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armies  of  either  kingdom,  without  mutual  advice  and  coment 
of  both  kingdoms, — which  engagement  the  houses  of  pailia- 
ment  also  repeated  in  their  letter  of  the  17tli  January,  1647, 
to  observe  that  article  after  the  removal  of  our  army  out  of 
England, — ^yet,  contrary  thereunto,  the  army  of  sectaries  and 
their  adherents  framed  proposals  destructive  to  the  ends  of  tlw 
covenant,  which  were  presented  to  his  majesty  without  tlie 
advice  or  consent  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  And  there- 
after, by  their  power  and  prevalency,  the  houses  of  parliameot 
have  laid  aside  the  propositions  agreed  on  by  both  kingdom^ 
and  have,  contrary  to  the  treaty,  presented  propositions  and 
bills  to  his  majesty ;  against  which  the  commissioners  of  this 
kingdom,  by  order  and  according  to  their  instructions,  did  pro- 
test, as  being  destructive  to  religion,  the  crown,  and  union  of 
the  kingdoms. 

**  These  dangers,  so  imminently  threatening  religion  and  go- 
vernment, call  upon  us  as  christians,  as  subjects,  as  Scotsmen, 
in  duty  to  God,  our  king,  and  country,  and  to  our  oppressed 
and  heavily  afflicted  brethren  in  England,  who  are  faiUifol  and 
constant  to  the  cause  of  God.     We  have  therefore  resolved, 
in  the  first  place,  to  endeavour  and  essay  all  brotherly  and 
amicable  means  of  repairing  and  making  up  such  differences 
or  breaches  as  may  otherwise  necessitate  this  kingdom  to  en- 
gage in  a  war ;  and,  therefore,  we  do  intend  to  send  to  the  ho- 
nourable houses  of  parliament  in  England  these  following  ne- 
cessary  and  just  desires  for  religion,  his  majesty,  and  the  good 
and  peace  of  these  kingdoms : — 

"  1. — That  an  effectual  course  may  be  taken  by  the  houses 
for  enjoining  the  covenant  to  be  taken  by  all  the  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  England,  conform  to  tlie  first  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  conform  to  the  declaration  of  both  kingdoms,  anno  1643 
by  which  all  who  would  not  take  the  covenant  were  declarer 
to  be  public  enemies  to  religion  and  the  country,  and  that  the] 
are  to  be  censured  and  punished  as  professed  adversaries  an( 
malignants;  and  that  reformation  of,  and  uniformity  in  leli 
gion  be  settled  according  to  the  covenant ;  that  as  the  house 
of  parliament  have  agreed  to  the  directory  of  worship,  so  thcj 
would  take  a  real  course  for  the  practising  thereof  by  all  th 
subjects  of  England  and  Ireland ;  that  the  confession  of  faith 
transmitted  from  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  to  thi 
houses,  be  approved ;  and  that  the  presbyterial  government 
with  the  subordination  of  the  lower  assemblies  to  the  higher 
be  settled  and  fully  established  in  England  and  Ireland ;  anc 
that  an  effectual  course  be  taken  for  suppressing  and  extirpat' 
ing  all  heresies  and  schisms,  particularly  socinianism,  armi- 
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manism,  erastianism,  familismy  brownism,  and  independency, 
and  for  perfecting  what  id  farther  to  be  done  for  extirpating 
fopery  and  prelacy  y  and  suppressing  the  practice  of  the  Service- 
book,  commonly  called  the  book  of  English  Coramou  Prayer. 

^  2. — ^That,  conform  to  the  former  desires  of  this  kingdom, 
the  king^s  majesty  may  come  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety, 
to  some  of  his  houses  in  or  near  London,  that  the  parliaments 
of  both  kingdoms  may  make  their  applications  to  him,  for  ob- 
taining his  royal  assent  to  such  desires  as  shall  be  by  them 
presented  to  him,  for  establishing  religion  as  is  above  ex- 
pressed, and  settling  a  well-grounded  peace. 

"3. — And,  to  that  end,  that  all  members,  of  both  houses, 
who  have  been  faithful  to  this  cause,  may  freely  and  safely 
return  and  attend  to  their  charges ;  the  city  of  London  may 
enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges  which  it  had  before  the  late 
encToachments  of  the  army ;  Uie  parliament  may  sit  and  vote 
with  freedom  and  safety ;  both  kingdoms,  without  interrup- 
tion or  disturbance,  may  make  their  application  to  his  ma- 
Sy,  and  the  settling  of  religion  and  peace  may  be  no  longer 
dered  or  obstructed;  that  the  present  army  of  sectaries, 
under  the  command  of  Thomas,  lord  Fairfax,  be  disbanded, 
and  none  employed  but  such  as  have  taken  or  shall  take  the 
covenant,  and  are  well  affected  to  religion  and  government, — 
excepting  from  the  said  disbanding  the  garrisons  necessary  to 
be  kept  up  by  the  parliament  of  England  for  the  safety  of  that 
l^ingdom,  which  are  desired  to  be  commanded  by  such  as  have 
taken  or  shall  take  the  covenant,  and  are  well  affected  to  reli- 
gion and  government  as  aforesaid. 

"  We  will  not  doubt,  but  that  the  honourable  houses  will  se- 
riously weigh  and  consider  how  necessary  and  just  these  our 
demands  are,  to  which  we  expect  a  satisfactory  answer ;  but 
if,  through  the  influence  and  power  of  tlie  army  of  sectaries 
that  now  environs  them,  these  our  desires  be  slighted  and 
neglected,  yet  we  resolve,  by  God's  assistance,  in  all  our  pro- 
ceedings, never  to  break  on  our  part  the  union  betwixt  the  king- 
doms, nor  to  encroach  upon  the  national  rights  of  the  subjects 
of  England,  or  entrench  upon  their  just  liberties ;  much  less  is 
it  our  intention  at  all  to  make  a  national  engagement  against 
the  parliament  and  kingdom  of  England,  but  for  them  whose 
freedom,  privilege,  and  happiness,  shall  ever  be  as  dear  to  us 
^  our  own.  And  if  we  shall  be  necessitated  to  any  under- 
t^ng  in  a  war,  we  do  resolve  that  as  the  engagements  of  this 
^iingdom  have  been  constantly  hitherto  for  settling  truth  and 
peace  under  his  majesty's  government,  so  they  shall  still  be  for 
obtaining  the  same  ends.  And  we  will  be  careful  that  in 
VOL.  II  2  K 
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the  mauaging  and  carrying  on  of  so  pious  and  dutiful  a  woik, 
we  shall  not  enter  into  an  association  and   conjunction  of 
forces  with  those  who  shall  refuse  to  swear  and  subscribe  to  die 
Solemn  Leage  and  Covenant,  nor  use  such  means  or  instrument! 
as  may  discourage  or  disoblige  the  presbyterians  in  England, 
who  continue  firm  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  Aad 
then  we  will  be  so  far  from  joining  or  associating  ourselves  with 
the  popish,  prelaticaly  or  malignant  party,  if  they  shall  again 
rise  in  arms,  either  to  o]>pose  or  obstruct  all  or  any  of  the  endi 
of  the  covenant,  that  on  the  contrary  we  will  oppose  and  en- 
deavour to  suppress  them,  as  enemies  to  the  Cause  and  covenant 
on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  sectaries  on  tlie  other.     And  we 
further  declare,  that  we  will  give  trust  in  our  armies  and  com- 
mittees to  none  but  such  as  are  of  known  integrity,  abilities, 
and  faithfulness,  to  this  cause  and  covenant,  and  against  whom 
tliere  is  no  just  cause  of  exception.     And  as  we  shall  endea- 
vour the  rescuing  of  his  majesty  from  tliose  who  violently 
canied  him  away  from  Holmby,  and  by  whose  power  he  is  still 
detained  close  prisoner,  that  he  may  come  with  honour,  ftee- 
dom,  and  safely,  to  some  of  his  houses  in  or  near  to  London^ 
where  botli  kingdoms  may  make  their  applications  to  him  for 
settling  religion  and  a  well-grounded  peace ;  so  we  resolve, 
not  to  put  in  his  majesty's  hands,  or  any  otliers'  whatsoever, 
any  such  power  whereby  the  aforesaid  ends  of  the  covenant, 
or  any  one  of  them,  may  be  obstructed  or  opposed,  or  religion 
or  presbyterian  government  endangered ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
before  any  agreement  or  condition  be  made  with  his  majesty 
(having  found  his  late  concessions  and  offers  concerning  reli- 
gion not  satisfactory),  that  he  give  assurance,  by  his  solemn 
oath  imder  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he  shall,  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  give  his  royal  assent,  and  agi'ce  to  such  act  or  acts 
of  parliament  and  bills  as  shall  be  presented  to  him  by  hia 
parliament  of  both  or  either  kingdoms  respectively,  for  enjoin- 
ing the  League  and  Covenant,  and  fully  establishing  presby- 
terial  government.  Directory  of  worship,  and  Confession  oi 
Failh,  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions ;  and  that  his  majestjf 
shall  never  make  any  opposition  to  any  of  these,  nor  endeavooi 
any  change  thereof.     And  further,  to  show  and  evidence  the 
candour  and  reality  of  our  intentions,  we  are  willing  to  subjoiii 
to  the  grounds  of  our  undertakings  an  oath,  wherein  both  in 
the  framing  thereof  and  otlierwise  we  are  willing  that  the 
church  shcdl  have  their  due  interest  as  formerly  in  the  like 
cases. 

"  And  albeit  we  are  resolved  not  to  engage  in  any  war  before 
the  necessity  and  lawfulness  thereof  be  cleared,  so  as  all  who 
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jrell  affected  may  be  satisfied  therewith,  and  that  repara- 

to  such  breaches  and  injuries  as  are  or  shall  be  conde- 

ided  on,  shall  be  demanded  in  such  a  just  and  fit  way,  as 

Jl  be  found  most  lawful  and  expedient ;  yet  we  cannot  be 

nverable  to  the  great  tnist  laid  upon  us,  if,  seeing  so  iniiui- 

ut  and  great  dangers  to  M  that  is  dearest  to  us,  we  did  not 

•ke  use  of  our  authority  and  power  for  the  common  safety  of 

lis  kingdom ;  and  therefore  we  have  resolved  to  put  this  king- 

am  presently  in  a  posture  of  defence,  as  it  was  anno  1643. 

"  And  now,  as  many  of  the  dangers,  with  the  grounds  and 
leaolutions  in  pursuance  of  our  duties,  are  hereby  made  known 
to  this  kingdom,  so  we  are  assured,  that  all  and  every  one  who 
have  any  zeal  to  religion,  love  to  monarchical  government, 
lense  of  the  sufferings  and  imprisonment  of  their  king,  affec- 
tion to  their  op])ressed  brethren  in  England,  or  desire  to  prc- 
senre  the  privileges  of  parliament  and  liberty  of  the  subject, 
will  clieeifully  in  such  an  exigence,  while  the  eyes  of  all  Chris- 
tendom are  on  us,  rouse  up  themselves,  and  contribute  their 
best  endeavours,  as  they  shall  be  required  by  us,  in  pursuance 
of  all  the  ends  of  the  covenant,  as  well  for  religion  as  for  his 
majesty's  person  and  government,  and  privileges  of  parliament; 
in  doing  whereof  we  shall  witness  to  the  world  that  we  have 
not  si^'erved  from  these  our  first  principles,  contained  in  our 
national  covenant,  and  in  our  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ; 
whereby  we  did  solemnly  swear  and  promise,  before  God  and 
his  angels,  to  endeavour,  in  our  several  places  and  callings,  the 
reformation  of,  and  uniformity  in,  religion  and  church  govern- 
ment, in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,  according  to  the  word  of 
God  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches ;  and  not 
only  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  with  our  means  and  lives  to 
stand  to  the  defence  of  our  dread  sovereign,  his  person  and  autho- 
rity, in  the  preservation  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom,  but  also  in  every  cause  which  may  couccni  his  ma- 
jesty's honour,  to  concur  according  to  tlie  laws  of  the  kingdom 
•nd  duty  of  good  subjects ;  and  also  give  a  singular  proof  of 
the  good  intentions  of  all  that  maintain  presbytcrial  govern- 
ment, that  they  are  not  enemies  to  monarchy,  as  they  are  falsely 
branded  by  their  enemies.     And  in  particular  this  kingdom  of 
Scotland  will  now  make  it  evident,  as  they  often  declared,  that 
their  quietness,  stability,  and  happiness,  doth  dei)cnd  ui)on  the 
safety  of  the  king's  majesty's  person,  and  maintenance  of  his 
greatness  and  royal  authority,  who  is  God's  vicegerent  set  over 
us  for  maintenance  of  religion  and  ministration  of  justice ; 
having  so  many  bands  and  ties  of  duty  and  subjection  to  his 
majesty  and  his  government,  who  is  our  native  king,  iVoni  a 
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longer  series  and  descent  of  his  royal  progenitors  than  can  be 
paralleled  in  Europe,  that  we  resolve  closely  and  constantly  to 
adhere  thereunto,  as  also  to  all  the  ends  of  the  covenant 

"  (Signed)     Alexander  Gibson,  Clerk  Register^  J* 

The  "  Act  of  Posture,"  as  the  above  declaration  of  war 
was  called,  was  passed  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  the  committee 
of  estates  despatched  colonel  Marshall  to  the  Long  Parliament 
with  a  remonstrance  against  their  breaches  of  the  covenant, 
with  orders  to  remain  in  London  only  ten  days,  whether  he 
should  receive  an  answer  to  his  message  or  not.  Sir  Manna- 
duke  Langdale  took  possession  of  Berwick,  and  Carlisle  was 
surrendered  to  sir  Philip  Musgrave,  the  inhabitants  of  both 
these  towns  being  favourable  to  the  Scots.  On  May  3d,  the 
Scots  parliament  voted  an  army  to  be  raised,  consisting  of 
30,000  foot  and  6000  horse,  and  the  recal  of  major-general 
Monro  from  Ireland.  Upon  the  10th  of  May,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  this  armv; 
the  earl  of  Callender,  lieutenant-general ;  Middleton,  general 
of  the  cavalry;  and  Baillie,  lieutenant-general  of  the  infantiy*. 

After  these  appointments,  an  act  was  passed  strictly  prohi- 
biting  any  one  from  speaking  against  the  procedure  of  parlia- 
ment. Nevertheless,  Argyle  did  speak  against  this  levy  and 
engagement  for  the  relief  of  the  king,  and  his  adherents  con- 
curred with  him  in  renewing  their  dissent  from  the  measure, 
with  more  vehemence  than  before.  The  commission  of  the 
kirk  also  expressed  their  extreme  dislike  to  the  Engagement,  and 
solemnly  protested  against  the  whole  of  the  late  resolution  and 
declaration.  They  sent  copies  of  their  protest  to  the  several 
presbyteries,  with  an  order  to  observe  a  strict  and  solemn  fast 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  May,  in  deprecation  of  the  divine  wrath 
forhavingengaged  to  relieve  the  king,  and  thereby  to  give  coun- 
tenance and  assistance  to  malignants.  All  which,  says  Guthiy, 
"  was  represented  in  parliament ;  yet  such  was  the  duke's  cle- 
mency and  his  brother's,  that  tliey  would  suffer  nothing  to  be 
said  to  them,  which  made  the  jealousy  which  many  had  har- 
boured against  them  to  increase  more  and  more^."  Although 
the  lord  chancellor  Loudon  had  been  one  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners who  had  inveigled  the  king  into  his  present  snare,  yet, 
terrified  with  the  menaces  and  denunciations  of  the  commission, 
hfi  threw  off  all  respect  for  his  suffering  sovereign  and  his  own 
engagements,  and  joined  the  party  of  the  dictator  and  the  com- 
mission of  the  kirk  in  their  opposition  to  the  Engagement^  and 

i  SteTenson's  Church  ood  State.       *  6athry'8Memoir8»221.        '  Ibid.  221. 
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even  sabmitled  to  do  public  penance  in  the  high  church,  for 
what  was  called  his  former  sinful  carnal  self-seeking,  and 
compliance  with  the  times.  The  earls  of  Eglinton,  Cassilis, 
tnd  Lotluan,  the  lords  Balmerino  and  Burleigh,  joined  Argylc 
in  the  most  active  opposition  to  the  levies ;  but  the  rescue  of 
their  sovereign  bore  the  stamp  of  a  national  work,  and  men  of 
an  parties  cordially  united  in  forwarding  the  levying  of  troops  ; 
»  that  the  Argyle  faction  were  unable  to  check  the  rush  of 
patriotic  feeling  which  then  prevailed  ^. 

The  commission  of  the  kirk  threatened  the  episcopalians 
with  damnation,  and  made  the  most  energetic  efforts  to  impede 
the  efforts  of  the  loyalists  and  of  those  of  tibeir  own  party,  whose 
hearts  had  been  touched  with  a  feeling  of  late  repentance  for 
fmner  miscarriages,  and  were  now,  when  too  late,  tardily  en- 
deavouring to  recover  their  lost  ground.  Being  dissatisfied 
with  the  declaration  which  had  been  emitted  by  the  parlia- 
ment, the  commission  presented  a  new  representation,  in  which 
they  shewed — 1st,  ^^  That  though  there  is  much  said  of  Eng- 
land's breach  of  covenant,  yet  they  desire  it  may  not  be  charged 
on  all  in  England,  and  not  on  sectarians  only,  but  also  on 
wdtgnanis  here  as  well  as  on  sectaries  in  England ;  for  as  the 
lectaries  endeavour  a  breach  in  England,  so  malignants  here 
eDdearour  a  breach  betwixt  the  kingdoms.  2d.  That  they  are 
Teiy  sensible  of  the  attempts,  injuries,  and  violence  of  the 
sectaries  against  his  majesty's  royal  person,  and  the  hard  con- 
dition that  he  is  reduced  to  by  their  means ;  and  as  their  prayers 
and  endeavours  have  not,  so  shall  not  their  efforts  be  wanting  for 
tbepreservation  ofhis  majesty's  person  and  authority,  &c.  .  .  . 
4th  ...  as  to  the  next  demand,  that  the  king's  majesty  may 
come  to  some  of  his  houses,  in  or  near  London,  with  honour, 
&c.,  they  answer, — that  albeit  they  would  not  be  understood 
^  if  they  have  had  or  now  have  any  thoughts  of  declining  to 
reslore  his  majesty  to  the  same  condition  he  was  in  by  the 
agreement  of  both  kingdoms,  when  he  was  taken  away  by  a 
party  of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army,  that  both  kingdoms  may 
uiake  their  applications  to  him ;  yet  they  desired  tliat  there 
^ght  be  no  engagement  by  war  for  restoring  of  his  majesty 
to  one  of  his  houses,  &c.  (which  doth  amount  to  no  less  than 
Ike  restitution  of  his  majesty  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power) 
I  before  security  and  assurance  be  had  from  his  majesty  by  his 
solemn  oath,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he  shall  for  himsell 
and  his  successors  consent  and  agree  to  acts  of  parliament  enjoin- 
ing the  League  and  Covenant,  and  fully  establishing  presbyte- 

*  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  403. 
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nan  goyernment,  the  Directory  for  worship,  and  the  Ci 
of  Faith,  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions ;  and  that  his 
shall  never  make  any  opposition  to  any  of  these,  or  endeavoor 
change  thereof,  that  so  no  such  power  maybe  put  in  his  maji 
hands  as  may  bring  the  bygone  proceedings  of  both  kinj^ 
in  the  matter  of  the  League  and  Covenant  into  question 
As  to  the  third  demand,  that  the  present  army  of  sectaries 
be  disbanded,  they  answer, — ^They  think  indeed  no  persom, 
to  be  employed  or  entrusted  in  the  armies  of  either  Idngdi 
who  have  not  taken  the  covenant ;  and  that  all  sectaries 
arms  in  England  should  be  disbanded  and  disarmed.  So 
wise,  they  conceive  reason  to  foresee  and  provide  against 
danger  of  the  rising  again  of  the  popish,  prelaticalj  and 
nant  party  in  arms ;  and  the  rather  because  sOme  in  Wales 
Ireland,  actually  in  arms,  have  discovered  and  declared 
principles  and  ends  to  be  very  malignant.  Also  we  fear, 
your  present  resolutions  and  proceedings  are  not  the  way 
further,  but  to  retard  and  hinder,  the  disbanding  of  the  preseotl 
army  in  England,  and  to  frustrate  the  ends  of  your  declara- 
tion ^^  ^ 
The  above  represen tation«  however,  made  no  impression,  and,  J 
without  any  hesitation,  the  parliament  sent  their  demands  to 
England,  and  published  their  Declaration  at  home.  This  was 
no  sooner  done  than  the  commission  of  the  kirk  met  and  issoed 
a  counter  declaration,  in  which  they  expressed  their  regret 
that  the  parliament  had  sent  their  demands  to  England  without 
having  consulted  the  commission  ;  and  declared  that  ^^  they 
were  ready  to  consent  and  agree  to  enter  into  a  war  if  they 
were  satisfied  in  their  consciences  concerning  the  grounds  oo 
which  it  was  undertaken ;"  but,  they  add,  "  we  not  being  satis- 
fied in  these,  and  looking  on  the  war  as  it  is  now  stated, — 
matters  standing  as  they  do, — and  the  whole  complex  business 
taken  together,  we  cannot  but  plainly  dissent  and  dijQTer  from 
the  same  ;  being  persuaded  in  our  consciences  that  it  is  an  en* 
gagement  of  most  dangerous  consequence  to  the  true  reformed 
religion,  both  in  doctrine,  discipline,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment— prejudicial  to  the  true  interest  and  liberty  of  the  kirk — 
favourable  to  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  malignant  party — in- 
consistent with  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  presbyterian  party  in  England :  and  therefore  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God — to  the  solemn  covenants— ^r*/  princ^des 
and  public  professions  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom ;  whereupon 
we  cannot  expect  a  blessing  from  God^," 

^  Steyenson's  Church  and  State,  594,  595.  '  Ibid.  595. 
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Tlie  parliament  were  much  displeased  with  this  interference 
€  the  commission  in  politics ;  and  although  they  dared  not 
pirrel  with  them,  yet,  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  they  sent  a  circular 
■tier  to  the  presbyteries,  complaining  that  the  commission  had 
(Doe  beyond  their  legitimate  bounds  in  thus  censuring  their 
mbUc  acts.  But,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  parliament,  the 
NRmnission  published  a  vindication  of  their  own  conduct  in 
ku  asserting  their  own  privilege  to  censure  the  government  in 
■Uters  which  related  to  religion  and  the  covenant ;  thus  affect- 
Bg  to  act  on  the  same  principle  that  made  the  Jewish  high- 
iriest  supreme  judge,  in  the  place  of  God,  between  the  princes 
if  the  tribes  of  Israel,  in  all  civil  matters  which  were  too  difii- 
ailt  for  them  to  decide.  Several  of  the  synods  and  presby- 
feries,  in  the  presbyterian  districts,  also  remonstrated  with  the 
Mriiamcnt  respecting  the  covenant,  and  the  security  of  reli- 
gion, lliese  acts  irritated  the  parliament,  and  they  drew  up 
I  rough  draft  of  an  answer  to  the  commission ;  but  that  was 
laid  aside,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  commission  de- 
riring  them  to  tender  their  advice  respecting  the  security  of 
religion.  With  this  the  commission  complied  ;  and,  as  Argyle 
nras  a  rff/my-elder  in  it,  as  well  as  a  dictator  in  the  state,  he 
ii'orked  the  commission  effectually  for  his  own  ends.  On  the 
iOth  of  June,  accordingly,  they  presented  tlie  following  peti- 
ion,  and  again  invoked  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  to  witness 
;heir  sincerity  and  their  zeal  for  His  glory ;  and,  after  a  consi- 
lerable  preamble,  they  said,  — 

"  It  is  therefore  our  humble  advice,  that  the  above-mentioned 
3etitions,  [of  the  commission,  the  synods,  and  presbyteries,] 
)eing  so  just  in  themselves,  and  flowing  from  the  grounds 
ifbresaid,  as  they  ought  in  equity  to  have  been  granted,  so  they 
)Qght  yet  to  be  granted,  by  the  securing  religion,  stayinrf  the 
vreient  levyj  and  essaying  treaties  with  England,  applications 
o  his  majesty,  and  all  other  fair  and  amicable  ways  for  re- 
noving  the  differences  between  the  kingdoms,  before  sending 
my  forces  to  England,  or  any  other  way  of  engagement  in  war. 
Ind  lest  the  taking  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  (which  is  so  scan- 
lalous  to  this  nation,)  be  looked  upon  by  England  as  a  breach 
f  union  on  your  part,  that  your  lordships  would  be  ])leased  to 
oake  it  appear,  that  neither  the  parliament  nor  any  of  your 
lumber  have  had  any  accession  to  the  surprisal  or  sui>plying 
f  these  towns,  nor  shall  have  any  correspondence  or  com 
•liance  with  those  who  have  been  actors  therein,  wc  do 
Iso  conceive  it  necessary,  for  satisfaction  of  the  petitioners, 
bat  his  majesty's  late  concessions  and  offers  concerning  reli- 
ion  may,  by  your  lordships,  directly  and  positively  bo  declared 
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unsatisfactory  to  this  present  parliament     That  albeit 
should  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  wc  have  had  any  thou 
of  declining  to  restore  his  majesty  to  the  same  condition  ] 
was  in,  by  the  agreement  of  both  kingdoms,  when  he 
taken  away  by  a  party  of  the  army  under  sir  Thomas  Faiifii^ 
that  boili  kingdoms  may  make  their  applications  to  him,  pi  ~ 
your  lordships  would  be  pleased  to  declare,  that  there  sUf 
be  no  engagement  for  restoring  his  majesty  to  one  of  his  houM  :-=: 
with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety,  (which  doth  amount  to  i 
less  than  the  restitution  of  his  majesty  to  the  exercise  of  hk 
royal  power,  .  •  .)  before  security  and  assurance  be  had  fiooi 
his  majesty,  by  his  solemn  oath  under  his  hand  and  seal, thill 
he  shall,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  consent  and  agree  to  I 
acts  of  parliament  enjoining  the  league  and  covenant,  andfiiOf  j 
establishing  presbyterian  government,  the  directory  for  woh 
ship,  and  confession  of  faith,  in  all  his  majesty^s  dominioiM} 
and  that  his  majesty  shall  never  make  opposition  to  any  of 
these,  or  endeavour  any  change  thereof. 

^'  That  your  lordships  will  make  it  appear,  that  you  intend 
to  be  far  from  interesting  yourselves  in  any  quarrel  for  his  i 
jesty,  that  may  put  in  his  majesty's  hands  such  power  as  maj 
not  only  bring  the  bygone  proceedings  of  both  kingdoms  in 
the  league  and  covenant  in  question,  but  also,  for  the  time  tD 
come,  make  void  all  the  authority  of  parliaments,  though  pro- 
ceeding never  so  rightly  in  reference  to  the  religion  and  lib^ 
ties  of  the  kingdom.  That  a  clear  and  correct  course  may  be 
laid  down  and  declared,  not  only  against  associating  or  joining 
in  councils  or  forces  with  the  popish,  prelatical,  or  malignant 
party,  but  also  to  oppose,  and  effectually  endeavour  to  suppress) 
all  such  of  them  as  have  already  risen  or  shall  hereafter  rise  in 
anns,  upon  whatsoever  pretext,  as  enemies  to  the  Cause  and 
Covenant  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  sectaries  on  the  other. 
That  nothing  be  done,  in  carrying  on  the  Engagement,  whicb 
may  break  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  or  may  disoblige  the 

presbyterian  party  in  England That  there  be  no  En' 

gagement  without  a  solemn  oath,  wherein  the  church  may  hav^ 
Uie  same  interest  which  they  had  in  the  solemn  league  ao^ 
covenant,  the  Cause  being  the  same.'' 

As  soon  as  the  parliament  rose,  those  who  had  opposed  th^ 
levies  went  to  their  several  homes,  and  used  all  their  efforts  l<^ 
obstruct  the  raising  of  troops ;  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle  en'' 
tered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Cromwell,  "  to  desir^ 
him  to  send  a  party  to  Scotland  with  which  the  opposers  of  th^ 
Engagement  might  join,  for  making  a  division."  This  wa^ 
nepresented  in  the  committee  of  estates  as  worthy  of  notice  ^ 
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hit  the  duke  made  light  of  it,  there  being,  he  said,  no  cause 
rffear :  an  unaccountable  line  of  conduct,  and  which  carries 
Ae  appearance  of  collusion  between  the  dictator  and  the  com- 
iiander  of  the  forces.  No  censure  was  inflicted,  and  the  duke 
letired  to  Hamilton  to  arrange  his  private  affairs  ^  Hamilton 
and  his  brother  Lanerk  are  accused  of  having  abused  the 
king's  confidence,  and  of  having  directly  disobeyed  his  orders 
in  authorising  the  meeting  of  this  convention;  and  his  collu 
don  with  Argyle  seems  indisputable^. 

Argtle  crossed  over  the  Firth  to  Fife,  to  persuade  the  gentry 
there,  ^  not  only  to  stand  out  [against  the  levy],  but  to  be  in 
leadiness  to  rise  upon  the  other  account,  whenever  the  call 
should  be  given.**     He  met  with  complete  success  in  that 
county.     He  was  not  so  well  received  in  Stirlingshire,  where 
they  were  more  favourable  to  the  Engagement;  but  at  Glasgow 
ud  Dumbartonshire  he  was  successful  in  preventing  the  levies. 
The  Edinburgh  women  began  again  to  shew  that  riotous  con- 
duct to  which  they  were  secretly  drilled  by  Argyle's  agents ; 
ind  they  assaulted  the  lord  provost  and  the  members  of"  tlie 
committee  of  estates.     On  the  1st  of  June,  they  attacked  the 
doke  himself,  on  his  return  from  Hamilton,  with  stones  and 
rubbish,  one  Mrs.  Kelty  being  their  ringleader,  who  concealed 
herself,  but  her  husband  was  imprisoned  till  she  should  be  pro- 
duced. The  effects  of  Argyle's  intrigues  now  appeared  j  in  pcti- 
fioDs  to  the  committee  against  tlie  Engagement,  from  Fife  and 
4e  western  counties,  which  were  rejected  ;  and  the  committee 
presented  their  declaration  to  the  commission,  which  highly 
incensed  them,  because  they  greatly  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions.     Their  suspicions,  they  said,  were  grounded 
on  the  circumstance  that  many  known  malignants,  and  men  dis- 
affected to  the  covenant,  were  now  the  principal  officers  in  this 
expedition,  which  they  construed  into  a  design  to  replace  the 
king's  friends  in  power,  and  to  depress  the  covenanters  3.   The 
brethren,  therefore,  became  more  active  and  violent.   They  re- 
moved the  earl  of  Crawford  from  the  commission,  where  he 
^  sat  for  some  time  as  a  ruling-elder,  on  the  pretence  tliat 
he  had  not  done  penance  for  his  intended  combat  with  Argyle, 
The  commission  refused  to  treat  farther  with  the  parliament, 
and  sent  an  act  into  the  several  presbyteries,  commanding  all 
4e  ministers  to  preach  against  the  ^^unlawfuV  l^^igagemeut, 
'inderpain  of  deposition.    As  soon  as  this  was  known  llic  par- 
liament issued  a  contrary  order,  which  was  obeyed  by  all  the 

*  Gathry's  Memoirs,  223.— Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  506-509. 

*  Intercepted  Letter,  p.  20.  ^  Ste?en8on*i  Church  and  Sutc,  COO. 
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episcopal  clergy ;  but  the  presby terian  ministers  followed  tba 
orders  of  the  commission,  ^^  because  they  knew  they  were  m. 
earnest ;  but  as  for  the  parliament,  they  knew  not  well  whafti 
they  meant  And,  indeed,  when  such  as  did  not  obey  the  coot , 
mission  came  afterwards  to  be  prosecuted  for  it,  they  found!, 
little  sympathy  from  the  parliament-men  ^^  j 

So  ACTIVE  and  persevering  had  the  presbyterian  miDistem. 
been  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  that  their  partisans  began  ^  to 
draw  to  a  head''  in  order  to  oppose  the  Engagement  widi 
arms ;  and  the  forces  destined  for  the  king's  rescue  were  sent 
to  Glasgow  to  repress  the  rising.     During  Argyle's  absenoB 
the  duke  was  all-powerful  in  the  parliament ;  but  he  quashed 
a  motion  which  was  made  to  censure  Argyle  for  his  late  traffic- 
ing   against  the  Engagement,  and  for  holding  treasonaUa 
correspondence  vvilh  Cromwell.     The  marquis  of  Ilunlly  had 
remained  ever  since  his  capture  in  the  common  jail  of  the  city; 
and,  although  the  duke  was  frequently  importuned  for  his  re- 
lease, yet  all  that  could  be  obtained  was  an  exchange  of  pri- 
sons, from  the  jail  to  the  castle.     The  severity  practised  to- 
wards this  nobleman  shews  the  real  enmity  which  the  duke  en- 
tertained towards  the  king,  and  his  desire  to  gratify  the  revenge 
of  Argyle  and  his  faction.  The  parliament  appointed  the  next 
to  be  holden  in  March,  1650,  and  they  selected  a  grand  com- 
mittee to  govern  in  the  interval,  with  plenary  power  in  all 
emergencies,  and  with  power  to  call  a  parliament />ro  re  naUk 
before  the  appointed  time,  if  they  should  see  cause ;  nine  of  the 
committee  at  home  were  to  be  a  quorum,  and  seven  of  those  who 
attended  the  army,  and  the  two  committees  were  to  correspond. 
"  In  relation,"  says  Guthry,  "  to  this  model  of  the  committee 
of  estates,  one  thing  was  remarked  by  those  who  were  possessed 
with  prejudice  against  the  duke ;  and  it  was,  that  his  grace 
would  needs  have  the  marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  adherents  nO; 
minated  members  of  the  committee,  notwithstanding  they  hai 
openly  deserted  the  parliament,  and  were  actually  employe* 
in  stirring  up  disobedience  thereto.     This,  with  many  forme 
things  that  now  (at  the  close  of  the  parliament)  the  jealous; 
which  royalists  had  of  the  duke,  began  to  increase,  and  gro^ 
more  universal  than  at  the  first  sitting  down  thereof**" 

Under  pretence  of  a  sacramental  Occasion,  the  presby teriao 
"drew  to  a  head"  at  Mauchline,  in  Ayrshire,  on  tlie  12th  c 
June,  under  the  command  of  tlieir  ministers,  William  Adaii 
William  Guthrie,  Gabriel  Maxwell,  and  John  Nevay,  who  ha« 
instigated  the  massacres  of  the  royalists,  or  malignants  as  the, 

1  GuUiry's  Memoin,  226.  '  Ibid.  228. 
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ttlkd  them,  at  Philipshaugh  and  Dunaverte.  The  presby- 
loian  communicants  consisted  of  2000  foot  and  200  horse,  well 
posted,  and  who  offered  battle  to  Middleton,  because  **  the 
ooke  of  Hamilton's  unlawful  Engagement  of  war  against  Eng- 
land was  a  manifest  breach  of  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant ^ .^  Among  the  insurgents  were  600  of  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's own  tenants,  and  Aej  were  the  most  violent  of  the 
party ;  but  Middleton  charged  them,  and  put  the  whole  to 
tbe  rout,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  killed,  and  a  great  many  taken 

K'soners,  among  whom  were  the  ministers,  but  they  were 
erated  at  the  instance  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.    This  defeat 
prevented  general  Lambert  from  advancing  farther  than  Car- 
lisle, which  city  he  had  reached  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
Aigyle's  party  that  were  opposed  to  the  "  duke's  engagement;" 
but  on  hearing  of  the  dissipation  of  Argyle's  covenanters  he 
immediately  retreated.     This  skirmish  with  the  military  com- 
madeanti  of  the  fighting  church  is  represented  as  an  act  of 
great  profaneness  and  malignancy  ;  but  there  were  gatherings 
of  all  the  western  covenanters  under  the  pretence  of  holding 
communions,  which  were  dissipated  in  detail  by  Middleton, 
particularly  at  Carsphaim  or  Kersfem  ;  where,  it  is  said,  ^^  the 
loldiers  profaned  the  holy  communion-elements,  eating  the 
bread  and  drinking  the  wine.  On  which  occasion  the  minister 
went  up  to  a  hill  and  prayed ;  and  being  inquired  at,  by  some 
of  his  familiars,  what  answer  he  had  got  to  his  prayers,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  fought  neither  with  small  nor  great,  but  with  the 
duke  himself,  whom  he  never  left  until  he  was  beheaded  ; — 
which  was  too  sadly  verified*." 

The  transactions  which  have  been  detailed  in  this  chapter 
clearly  show  the  character  of  the  presbyterian  principles,  and 
the  obligations  of  the  covenant  as  explicated  by  their  public 
proceedings :  they  consistently  shewed  their  faith  by  their  works, 
their  love  of  God  by  their  hatred  and  persecution  of  His  ser- 
vants, their  loyalty  and  afiection  for  the  king,  of  which  tliey 
were  for  ever  boasting,  by  beheading  his  faithful  nobles  and 
officers,  massacring  his  defenceless  soldiers  in  cold  blood,  and 
taking  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  rescue  of  his 
PwsoD  from  that  death  to  which  their  master,  Argyle,  had  con- 
sented. We  have  the  divine  word  that  the  church  is  certainly 
^itant  here  on  earth,  and  the  christian  course  is  compared  to 
the  life  of  a  good  soldier  ;  but  her  warfare  is  with  far  different 
parties,  and  with  other  weapons  than  the  covenant  put  into  the 
'ands  of  its  supporters.     Prayers  and  tears  are  the  church's 

*  Scott  Worthies,  Life  of  Nevay,  288.     '  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  608 
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amis;  but  the  sword  and  the  dagger  were  the  covenam 
weapons.  And  I  put  it  to  the  conscience  of  any  reasonaU 
presbyterian  to  decide  which  species  of  armour  is  most  coaai 
tent  with  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  gospel  of  his  apostles,  ao 
with  our  duties  as  good  soldiers  and  servants  of  the  Author  of  oi 
salvation.  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  christian 
but  from  pride  and  disobedience  to  the  ordinances  of  God 
But  civil  and  ecclesiastic  government  are  two  of  his  ma 
sacred  institutions,  both  of  which  were  despised  and  ova 
turned  by  the  rebellious  principles  of  the  covenant ;  therefbi 
it  cannot  be  a  christian  covenant.  The  soldier  of  the  faith] 
commanded  to  gird  up  his  loins  with  truth, to  put  on  the  breai 
plate  of  righteousness,  to  shoe  his  feet  with  the  preparation  < 
the  gospel  of  peace,  to  take  the  shield  of  faith  and  obedience,dl 
helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit  or  the  word( 
God  ;  but  the  soldier  of  the  covenant  girt  his  loins  with  bandi 
liers,  put  on  the  breast-plate  of  hypocrisy,  shod  his  feet  witl 
boots  and  spurs,  took  the  shield  of  rebellion,  the  helmet  of  sell 
righteousness,  and  the  sword  of  steel ;  therefore  the  arms  c 
the  covenant  were  not  the  christian's  armour.  They  made  tb* 
most  unbounded  pretensions  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  and  c 
godliness  and  allegiance  to  ^^  King  Jesus,''  of  whose  whol 
mind,  tliey  alleged,  they  were  in  perfect  and  infallible  possei 
sion  ;  yet  in  one  of  their  acts  of  Assembly  they  assert,  ^^thoag| 
our  Saviour  told  his  disciples  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  \& 
world,  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  not  to  fight  for  His 
yet  that  doctrine  does  not  now  oblige  covenanted  christian 
for  they  may  fight  without,  yea  and  against  the  consent  of  tl 
supreme  magistrate,  for  the  cause  of  God ;  and  a  probab 
capacity  to  effectuate  their  designs^  is  the  call  of  God  to  doU 
Therefore  this  decision  is  as  antichristian  as  the  famous  m 
obstanti  of  the  council  of  Constance,  respecting  the  Euch 
ristic  cup,  to  which  the  language  of  the  Assembly  bears  a  ve 
striking  resemblance— a  family  likeness, — ^'  though  Christ  d 
institute  in  both  kinds,  and  the  primitive  church  did  so  admini 
ter,  yet  we  desire  the  contrary  to  be  observed." 

Thousands  of  worthy  presbyterians  of  the  present  day  nev 
heard  of,  and  will  not  believe,  the  atrocities  committed  by  th< 
forefathers,  and  have  not  consented  to  their  sins, nor  bouna  the 
on  their  own  souls,  by  wishing  them  God  speed ;  and  thousan 
of  them  will  doubtless  come  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  ai 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  when  the  childn 
of  the  kingdom  may  be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness.  It : 
therefore,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  that  such  hidden  seed 
God's  people  should  come  out  of  the  kirk,  and  partake  no  long 
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ins  of  schism  and  diFision,  and  which,  by  a  retributive 
lave  been  her  own  punishment,  from  the  Glasgow  As- 
to  the  present  hour.  Though  the  prophet^s  sight  was 
;d,  yet  the  Searcher  of  hearts  saw  seven  thousand  true 
s  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  the  same 
3nt  Being  has  **  much  people^  among  the  presbyterians, 
lid  hail  with  joy  the  haven  of  rest  in  the  church,  were 
of  delusion  under  which  they  labour  removed  from 
arts.  May  the  **  strong  delusion^  be  withdrawn  from 
)le,  and  may  the  spirt  of  schism  be  removed  from  their 
>Tophets,  and  a  zeal  of  God  according  to  knowledge 
ty  vouchsafed  to  them,  that  they  may  become  one  fold 
ae  shepherd — that  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  the 
rd  and  Bishop  of  souls  i 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLIES. 

PRB8BTTKRT,  THE  SOLBICN  LBAOUB  AND  COVBNANT,  AMD  TBB  GEAKD 
REBELLION. 

1618. — A  General  Assembly. — Letter  from  the  synod  of  diTines. — CoUisioiibi-. 
tween  the  commission  and  the  committee. — Assembly  ratifies  and  approffflitf . 
the  opposition  to  the  ''Engagement" — their  answer  respecting  secoritiate 
religion — The  committee's  ironical  reply.  •»  Assembly's  declaration— aaolkr, 
against  the  ''Engagement."  —  Assembly's  letter  to  the  king — Remsrks.— 
Catechism  authorised. — Smaller  transactions. — ^Three  riding  committees  sp- 
pointed. — Deposition  of  the  episcopal  clergy. — Military  stores  sent  by  thi 
prince  secured. — The  duke's  army  begin  their  march — routed  by  Cromwdl— 
duke  made  prisoner. — Loudon  raises  troops. — Movements  of  the  Soottidi 
army. — Cromwell  comes  northward — arrives  at  Edinburgh — conferences  be- 
twixt him,  Argyle,  and  the  ministers. — Lambert  left  in  Scotland. — Cromwdri 

proceedings  at  London. 1649. — Parliament. — Commissioners  at  Londoor- 

their  instructions. — ^Act  of  Classes. 

1648.— The  General  Assembly  sat  down  on  the  12th  of 
July,  and  George  Gillespie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh} 
was  chosen  moderator^.  In  their  first  session, the  Assembly 
received  a  letter  from  the  synod  of  divines  in  England,  setting 
forth  their  own  determination  to  maintain  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and  exhorting  their  "  right  honourable,  right 
reverend,  and  dearly  beloved  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ,"  to  do 
the  same,  in  opposition  to  ^'  profaneness  and  malignancy  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  of  error,  schism,  heresy,  and  blasphemy,  on 
the  other  2." 

It  was  generally  expected  that  notwithstanding  the  oppori- 
tion  which  the  commission  had  made  to  raising  the  army,  and 
which  this  Assembly  had  so  heartily  approved,  now  it  was 
actually  embodied  and  in  the  field,  that  they  would  have  shewn 
some  moderation ;  yet,  says  Guthiy,  "  never  had  any  Assembly 
carried  so  highly  and  arbitrarily  as  they  did.**  Their  first  col- 
lision was  with  the  committee  of  the  estates,  who  sent  the  ead 
of  Glcncaim,  sir  James  Carmichael,  treasurer-depute,  and 
Archibald  Sydserf,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  to 

>  Guthry's  Memoirs,  231.— Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  600. 
*  Johnston's  Collections,  371,  372. 
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I  desire  that  before  they  should  proceed  to  revise  and  approve 
'  Ae  late  commissioD's  transactions,  Uiey  would  hear  what  the 
committee  of  estates  had  to  say.     Some  of  the  niinistcrs,  wlio 
rerc  not  in  the  secret,  expected  tliere  would  have  been  a  debate 
in  earaest ;  but  such  of  the  royalists  whose  suspicions  were 
twake,  and  could  look  deeper  than  the  surface,saw  that  th  s 
was  a  sham  fight,  got  up  betwixt  the  ruling  elders  on  the  one 
ride,  and  the  dictator  on  the  other.     And  aflcr  several  delays 
mud  much  speaking,  the  Assembly  ratified  and  approved  of  the 
acts  of  the  commission  ;  and  an  act  of  approbation  was  passed 
oo  the  ISth,  wherein  it  is  stated,  that  '^  having  examined  tlie 
proceedings  of  the  commission  of  the  preceding  Assembly, 
especially  their  declarations,  remonstrances,  representations, 
petitions,  vindication,  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  present 
Engagement  in  war,  do  unanimously  find  that  in  all  their  pro- 
ceeding, they  have  been  zealous,  diligent,  and  faithful,  in  dis- 
cluurge  of  the  trust  committed  to  them  :  and  therefore  ratify  and 
ipprove  the  whole  proceedings,  acts,  and  conclusions  of  the 
taid  commission,  particularly  their  papers  relating  to  the  said 
Engagement,  and  their  judgment  of  the  unlauwfuless  thereof, 
appointing  Mr.  John  Moncrief,  moderator /^ro  tempore,  tore- 
tun  them  hearty  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  for  their 
great  pains,  travels,  and  fidelity,  in  matters  of  great  concern* 
Dent  to  the  cause  of  God  and  to  this  kirk,  amidst  so  great  and 
many  difficulties  K" 

On  the  17th  and  24th  the  committee  sent  two  i)apers  to  the 
Assembly,  desiring  to  know  what  securities  for  religion  they 
required.  To  which  the  Assembly  replied,  on  the  2Cth — "  That 
we  do  see  no  possibility  of  securing  religion,  so  long  as  this  un- 
^ful  Engagement  is  carried  on^  religion  being  thereby  grcjitly 
endangered — 1,  Because  none  of  the  just  and  necessary  desires 
of  the  late  General  Assembly  for  securing  religion  have  been 
granted  or  satisfied  ;  more  particularly  ....  it  was  nccessaiy 
tkat  the  popish,  prelatical^  and  malignant  party,  be  declared 
Ernies  to  the  Cause,  upon  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  sectaries 
opilie  other,  and  that  all  associations,  either  in  forces  or  coun- 
cils, with  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  be  avoided.  That 
kis  majesty's  concessions  and  offers  concerning  religion  be  de- 
clared unsatisfactory.  That  before  his  ra aj esty's  rcsti tii ti on  t ( > 
*e  exercise  of  his  royal  power, ....  [that  he  give]  his  solemn 
^th,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  for  settling  religion  according 
*o  the  covenant,  that  their  lordships  should  keep  ihemselvcs 
^m  owning  any  quarrel  conceruing  his  majesty's  negative 

1  Guthry's  Memoirs,  232. — Johnston's  Collcctiuns,  371,  372. 
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voice  ....  and  that  there  might  be  no  Engagement  witi 
a  solemn  oath,  wherein  the  kirk  ought  to  have  the  same  int 
they  had  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ....  not 
standing  the  Engagement  hath  been  carried  on  without  i 
faction  to  these  and  the  like  desires ;  and  so  without  giT 
security  in  the  point  of  religion^  but  with  great  and 
^an^er  to  the  same.  2.  [Thetrue  reformed  religionism 
and  hurt  by]  their  associating  and  joining  with  known  i 
nants  and  incendiaries^  and  such  as  have  been  declared  i 
to  this  Cause.  ...  3.  The  Engagement  is  carried  on  bj  i 
means  and  ways  as  tend  to  the  destroying  of  religion,  by  i 
snaring  and  forcing  the  consciences  of  the  people  of  Gk>d  y 
unlawful  bands  and  oaths,  and  oppressing  the  persons  i 
estates  of  such  as  have  been  most  active  and  zealous  for  i 
gion  and  the  covenant.  All  which  is  strengthened  and  ( 
rised  by  acts  of  parliament,  appointing  that  all  that  do  not  < 
or  persuade  others  not  to  obey  the  resolutions  of  parlv 
and  committee  anent  this  Engagement,  or  who  shall  not  i 
scribe  the  act  and  declaration  of  the  10th  of  Jime,  imp 
upon  all  the  subjects,  shall  be  holden  as  enemies  to  the  Caasl  • 
and  to  religion,  and  have  their  persons  secured,  and  their  estates 
intromitted  with.  4.  .  .  .  Wherefore  the  security  of  religioa 
and  carrying  on  of  the  present  engagement  being  inconsistent 
we  do  propose,  for  the  necessary  security  and  safety  of  religioOf 
that  all  the  dangers  thereof  may  be  tsJsen  into  consideratioi^ 
and  amongst  the  rest  the  said  Engagement  as  one  of  the 
greatest*." 

The  committee  received  the  above  answer,  and  in  reply  sent 
them  a  paper  which  appears  replete  with  irony,  desiring,— 
*'  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  would  be  pleased  to  demon- 
strate in  writing, /roiTi  the  Holy  Scriptures^  the  unlawfulne* 
and  sinfulness  of  this  present  Engagement.  2.  That  the  Assem* 
bly  would  be  pleased  to  demonstrate,  from  the  Word  o/Gcit 
that  the  kirk  has  interest  in  the  undertakings  in  war,  and  to  do* 
clare  what  heir  interest  is  in  determining  thereof:  after  which  the 
committee,  if  needful,  shall  give  a  full  and  clear  answer  to 
those  politic  reasons  adduced  in  their  paper."  These  queries 
were  subsequently  answered,  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  Assem* 
bly  passed  an  act  and  declaration  against  the  act  of  parliament 
and  committee  of  estates,  ordained  to  be  subscribed  the  10th 
and  12th  of  June,  and  against  all  new  oaths  or  bonds  in  the 
common  cause,  imposed  without  consent  of  the  church ;  i& 
which,  after  a  long  preamble,  they  *^  Do  unanimously  declare 

'  Jc^nston's  Collections,  373-76. 
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e  aforesaid  subscription  to  be  unlawful  and  sinful.  And  do 
am,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  charge  all  the  members  of 
nskirk  to  forbear  the  subscribing  the  said  act  and  declaration, 
neb  mure  the  urging  of  the  subscription  thereof,  as  they 
ould  not  incur  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  censures  of  the  kirk. 
....  They  likewise  enjoin  all  the  members  of  this  kirk  to 
■bear  the  swearing,  subscribing,  or  pressing  of  any  new  oaths 
r  bands  in  this  cause  without  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
he  kirk,  especially  any  negative  oaths  or  bands  which  may  any 
ray  limit  orrestrain  them  in  the  duties  whereunto  they  are 
hUgedbythenationalorsolemnleague  and  covenant.  .  .  .  And 
idains  that  presbyteries ....  synods,  or  the  commission  .... 
•careful  to  proceed  against  and  censure  the  contraveuers  of  this 
ict^"  They  were  not  always  so  tender  of  the  consciences  of 
kuthmen  and  loyalists,  whom,  in  the  depth  of  their  hatred, 
lief  branded  with  the  infamous  mark  of  malignantSj  when 
1m^  ibrced  upon  them  the  unlawful  and  impious  oath  of  their 
Dorenant,  and  which  brought  such  fearful  calamities  upon  the 
Aorch,  the  king,  and  the  three  kingdoms. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  being  their  twenty-first  session,  the 
Attembly  issued  a  '^  declaration  concerning  the  present  dangers 
of  religion,  and  especially  the  unlawful  Engagement  in  war 
igunst  the  kingdom  of  England;  together  with  many  necessary 
exhortations  and  directions  to  all  the  members  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland.*'  In  which,  amongst  many  other  things,  they  say — 
"the  wars  of  God's  people  are  called  the  wars  of  the  Lord  .... 
•  •• .  It  was  the  best  flower  and  garland  in  the  former  ex- 
peditions of  this  nation,  that  they  were  for  God,  and  for  reli- 
gioD  principally  and  mainly.  But  if  the  principal  ends  of  this 
present  Engagement  were  for  the  glory  of  God,  how  comes  it 
to  pass  that  not  so  much  as  one  of  the  desires  for  the  safety  and 
iecnrily  of  religion  in  the  said  Engagement  is  to  this  day  satis- 
fied or  granted  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  such  courses  taken  as  are 
destractive  to  religion  ?  And  if  God's  glory  be  intended,  what 
Beaneth  the  employing  and  protecting  in  this  army  so  many 
blasphemers,  persecutors  of  piety,  disturbers  of  divine  woiship, 
ud  others  guilty  of  notorious  and  crying  sins  ?  Again,  how 
can  it  be  pretended  that  the  good  of  religion  is  principally  aimed 
^when  it  is  proposed  and  declared  that  the  king's  majesty 
>ball  be  brought  to  some  of  his  houses  in  or  near  London,  with 
bonoiir,  freedom,  and  safety,  before  ever  there  be  any  security 
W  from  him,  or  so  much  as  any  application  made  to  him,  for 
Ae  good  of  religion  ?    What  is  this  but  to  postpone  the  honour 

1  Johnston's  Collections,  377-79. 
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of  God,  the  liberties  of  the  gospel,  the  safety  of  God*s  peoph^ 
to  a  human  interest,  and  to  leave  religion  in  a  condition  of  un- 
certainty, unsettledness,  and  hazard,  while  it  is  strongly  ea* 
deavoured  to  settle  and  make  sure  somewhat  else  ? 

2.  Suppose  the  ends  of  this  Engagement  to  be  good  (wbidi  | 
they  are  not)  yet  the  means  and  ways  of  prosecution  are  unlawfiily " 
because  there  is  not  an  equal  avoiding  of  rocks  on  both  handi, 
but  a  joining  with  malignants  [episcopalians],  to  suppress  sec- 
taries, a  joining  hands  with  a  black  devil  to  beat  a  white 
devil ;  they  are  bad  physicians  who  would  so  cure  one  disease 
as  to  breed  another  as  evil  or  worse.  That  there  is  in  the 
present  Engagement  a  confederacy  and  association  in  war  with 
such  of  the  English,  who,  according  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  declarations  of  both  kingdoms,  1643,  can  beno  .] 
otherwise  looked  upon  but  as  malignants  and  enemies  of  refer  3 
mation  and  the  cause  of  God,  is  now  made  so  manifest  before  i 
sun  and  moon,  that  we  suppose  that  none  will  deny  it ;  and  it  j 
is  no  less  undeniable,  that  not  only  many  known  malignants,  '] 
but  diverse  [that  is,  the  king's  most  loyal  friends],  who  joined  j 
in  the  late  rebellion  within  this  kingdom  are  employed,  yea,  i 
put  into  places  of  trust ;  all  of  which  how  contrary  it  is  to  the  | 
word  of  God,  no  man  can  be  ignorant  who  wnll  attentively 
search  the  Scriptures.  \ 

4 Instead  of  endeavouring  to  extirpate  popery  and 

superstition  without  respect  of  persons  (as  is  expressed  in  the 
covenant),  there  is  in  the  late  declaration  of  the  committee  of  ; 
estates  a  desire  of  the  queen's  return,  without  any  condition 
lending  to  the  restraint  of  her  mass  or  exercise  of  popery;  we 
do  also  conceive  there  is  a  tacit  condescending  to  the  toUraim 
of  superstition  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  his  majesty  b 
family  ....  neither  can  we  conceive  how  the  clause  concern- 
ing the  extirpation  of  prelacy  cem  consist  with  endeavouring 
to  bring  his  majesty  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety,  to  one 
of  his  houses  in  or  about  London,  without  any  security  bom 
him  for  the  abolition  of  prelacy,  it  being  his  known  principle 
(and  publicly  declared  by  himself  shortly  after  he  went  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight),  that  he  holds  himself  obliged  in  conscience, 
and  by  his  coronation  oath,  to  maintain  archbishops,  bishopS) 
&c.  Can  it  be  said  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  extirpoi^ 
vrelacyy  who,  after  such  a  declaration,  would  put  in  his  majesty's 
hand  an  opportunity  to  restore  it  ? 

5 All  which  considered,  as  we  could  not,  without 

involving  ourselves  in  the  guiltiness  of  so  unlawful  an  Engage- 
ment, yield  to  the  desire  of  the  army  for  ministers  to  be  sent  to 
attend  thenu  so  we  do  earnestly  exhort,  and,  in  the  name  and 
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iihority  of  Jesus  Christ,  charge  and  require  all  and  every  one 
ihe  iDcinbers  of  this  reformed  kirk  of  Scotland,  ....  that 
ley  do  not  concur  in^  nor  in  any  way  assist^  tliis  present  En- 
i't^ement,  as  they  would  not  partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and  so 
iceive  of  their  plagues;  but  that, by  the  grace  and  assistance  of 
Ihrist,  they  steadfastly  resolve  to  suffer  the  rod  of  the  wicked, 
nd  the  utmost  whii-h  wicked  men's  malice  can  afflict  them 
dtb,  rather  tlian  to  put  forth  their  hand  to  iniquity.  .  .  .  We 
4)  also  exhort  and  charge,  in  Christ's  name,  the  Prince  of 
tastoTS,  all  the  ministers  within  this  kirk,  that  in  no  ways  they  be 
xceuory  to  this  sinful  Engagementy  but  in  all  their  conferences 
md  reasoning,  especially  in  their  public  doctrine,  as  they 
rould  eschew  the  wratli  of  God,  due  for  a  violated  covenant, 
md  as  they  would  escape  the  censures  of  the  kirk ;  and  let  all 
mbyteries  be  watchful  within  their  bounds,  and  carefully, 
wisely,  and  zealously  inflict  ecclesiastical  censures^ ^ 

Thus  the  late  and  ineffectual  effort  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
the  parliament  was  vehemently  opposed  by  every  method  in 
die  power  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  account  of  the  obliga- 
tioDS  of  the  covenant,  which  has  been  justly  called  a  bond  of 
Rbellion.  Altliough  the  consciences  of  the  churchmen  and 
loyalists  had  been  most  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  prcsby  terians, 
yet  this  Assembly,  among  other  arguments  against  the  Engage- 
nent,  desire  that  it  may  be  "  considered  deeply,  how  fearful  a 
tluDg  it  is  to  oppress  the  consciences  of  their  brethren  !"  and  in 
one  of  their  papers,  addressed  to  the  parliament  in  their  22d 
session,  they  assert,  that  the  attempt  to  assist  the  king  was  a 
'^mostfiii/air/ii/  and  «in/tt/ Engagement,  to  be  repented  of  and 
ibnaken  by  all  that  have  any  hand  in  it,  as  they  desire  to  make 
tkeir  peace  with  God^."  And  alUiough  loyalty  was  ever  on 
iheir  lips,  by  which  means  they  deceived  many  at  the  time, 
wd  have  boasted  of  it  ever  since,  yet  loyally  was  not  only 
contrary  to  their  principles  and  the  spirit  of  the  covenant, 
but  their  acts  and  declarations  completely  gave  the  lie  to 
their  hypocritical  professions.  In  their  "  declaration  and  ex- 
hortation to  their  brethren  in  England"  they  shew  their  hypo- 
crisy uneiiui vocally : — "  And  albeit  we  acknowledge  ourselves 
hound  and  are  still  resolved  to  preserve  and  defend  his  uia- 
jttty's  person  and  authority,  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of 
'*e  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  yet  it  is  unto  us 
tualter  of  very  great  sorrow  and  grief  ihat  so  many  in  our  land 
should  so  far  join  in  malignant  designs^  and  that  there  should 
be  found  amongst  us  who  have  undertaken  and  are  now  putting 

»  Johnston's  CoUfctions,  380-400.  '  IbiJ.  403. 
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in  execution  an  unlawful  war,  promoving  their  ends,  and  qh 
posing  and  making  void  (so  far  as  in  them  lies)  /Ae  ends  ofttt, 
covenant  ^.^  Again,  in  their  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  We^"^ 
minster  Assembly,  they  say,  "  we  are  confident  you  will  noli 
cease  to  give  a  public  testimony  for  Christ  both  against  see-. 
taries  and  all  seducers  who  prophecy  lies  in  the  name  of  the*' 
Lord,  and  against  malignants  and  incendiaries,  the  preUUtetf^ 
and  popish  faction,  who  now  again  bestir  themselves  to  hM 
up  the  rotten  and  tottering  throne  of  antichrist  y  and  are  (whit-: 
ever  they  pretended)  the  real  enemies  of  reformation  V 

The  Assembly  was  not  conteut  with  the  opposition  to  Att 
Engagement  which  they  endeavoured  ineffectually  to  excite  at 
home,  but  they  insulted  the  king  himself,  by  intruding  thetf 
insolent  advice  and  reproaches  under  the  name  of"  the  humbh  ^ 
supplication  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  .j 
met  at  Edinburgh,  August  12th,  unto  the  king^s  most  excelleol  '\ 
majesty  ;"  in  which,  afler  insulting  him  with  their  condolence^  ^ 
they  say, "  We  are  very  sensible  of  your  majesty's  suffering  and 
low  condition  [towards  which  they  themselves  had  so  poww- 
fully  contribute.]],  and  do  not  in  the  least  measure  approve 
but  from  our  hearts  abhor,  any  thing  that  hath  been  done  to 
your  majesty's  person  contrary  to  the  common  resolutions  of 
both  kingdoms :  Yet  shall  it  be  your  majesty's  wisdom  in  tbi% 
as  in  all  that  hath  befallen  you  these  years  past,  to  read  the 
righteous  hand  of  the  Lord  writing  bitter  things  against  yoOy 
as  for  all  your  provocations,  so  especially^br  resisting  his  wcrt, 
and  authorising  by  your  commission  the  shedding  of  the  hlooi 
of  his  people,  ^r  which  it  is  high  time  to  repent,  that  there  be 

no  more  wrath  against  you  and  your  realms If  yoor 

majesty  had  been  pleased  to  hearken  to  our  counsel  hereanent 
some  years  ago,  the  blood  of  many  thousands,  which  now  liei 
upon  your  majesty's  throne,  might  have  been  spared;  prelacft 
&c.  sects,  and  schisms,  which  are  now  grown  to  so  great  a 
height  in  England,  might  have  been  extirpate;  and  your  ma- 
jesly  sitting  in  peace  in  your  own  house,  reigning  over  your 
subjects  with  much  mutual  contentment  and  confidence !  And 
if  your  majesty  shall  yet  search  out  and  repent  of  all  your  secret 
and  open  sins,  and,  after  so  mTUiy  dear-bought  experiences  of 
the  danger  of  evil  counsel,  be  now  so  wise  as  to  avoid  it,  and 
to  hearken  to  uSy  speaking  unto  you  in  the  name  of  the  Uff^ 
we  are  confident  by  this  means  your  majesty  may  yet  be  re* 
stored,  and  a  sure  and  firm  peace  procured'." 

)  Johnston's  Collections,  406.  '  Ibid.  Semon  26,  2d  An^,  412. 
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In  this  document  insult  and  delusion  are  ingeniously  mixed 
th  keen  upbraidings  and  sarcasm.  From  the  strong  delu- 
HI  under  which  the  presbyterian  ministers  themselves  la- 
mred,  they  believed  the  atrocious  lie  that  the  guilt  of  blood 
Y  on  the  king's  head^  whereas  it  unquestionably  rested  on 
lemselves  and  on  their  guilty  partisans^  who  had  precipitated 
le  nation  into  rebellion.  He  was  not  the  first  to  draw  the 
rord ;  but,  when  he  did,  it  was  in  defence  of  his  loyal  people, 
rihe  just  laws  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
F  the  church,  which  the  presbyterians  had  sworn  to  extirpate, 
lis  guilt  manifestly  laid  in  his  unhappy  concessions  to  the 
digio-political  factions  in  both  kingdoms,  which  deprived 
im  of  all  power  both  legislative  and  executive. 
The  Assembly  passed  a  number  of  acts  and  overtures  be- 
ides  those  above  noticed  ;  and  they  agreed  to  and  authorised 
he  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  ''  as  agreeable  to  the  word 
)f  God,  a  necessary  part  of  the  intended  uniformity  in  religion, 
uid  a  rich  treasure  for  increasing  knowledge  among  the  people 
)f  God."  They  condemned  a  pamphlet  respecting  Mr.  Hen- 
lereon,  which  shall  be  afterwards  noticed ;  they  ordained  that, 
before  communicating  for  the  first  time,  every  one  should  take 
the  oath  of  the  covenant,  and  also  all  students  at  matriculation ; 
iDd  yet  they  were  remarkably  sensitive  on  the  point  of  forcing 
Ibcir  own  consciences,  when  required  to  do  any  thing  to  which 
Ihej  themselves  had  not  a  mind.  They  ordered  the  ministers  to 
pre  in  a  list  to  the  commission  of  the^kirk  of  all  papists,  that 
they  might  be  extirpated  according  to  the  covenant.  Last  of 
ill,  they  passed  an  act  ordaining  '^  that  no  minister,  deposed 
S)r  malignancy i  shall  enter  into  the  congregation  of  any  other 
minister  who  also  hath  been  deposed  for  malignancy  and  com- 
)liance,  as  said  is*."  A  new  commission  of  the  kirk  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  same  persons  as  before,  always 
)lacing  the  marquis  of  Argyle  at  the  head  of  the  lay -ciders ; 
ind,  lest  the  commission  should  not  be  able  to  reach  all  the 
'Piscopal  clergymen  whom  they  meant  to  depose,  the  Assem- 
jIj  appointed  three  riding  committees,  under  the  name  of  vi- 
itorB,one  of  which  was  to  depose  the  clergy  in  the  presbyteries 
»f  Stirling  and  Dunblane;  another  in  DunseandChimsidc;  and 
he  third  in  Caithness  and  Orkney.  And,  to  make  sure  work, 
I  Was  enacted,  that  if  any  of  tlie  clergy  whom  they  deposed 
hould  obtain  any  part  of  their  stipend  which  might  be  due,  the 
opamittees  were  empowered  to  excommunicate  them.  That 
rilher  abilities,  reputation,  nor  piety,  should  be  any  protec- 

'  Johngton's  CollectioDs,  442. 
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tion  lo  those  whom  they  wished  to  depose,  the  Assembly  ittel 
set  their  commissioners  the  example,  by  silencing  and  depodii 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Ramsay  and  the  Rev.  William  Colville,  tm 
of  the  remaining  episcopal  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  and  ^  who,  fir 
their  eminence  in  learning,  diligence  in  their  caUing,  and  stiidj 
ness  in  their  conversation,  were  ornaments  to  the  church  Q| 
Scotland."  At  the  same  time  the  Assembly  **  opened  Hi 
mouthy  that  is,  empowered  one  Gillan  to  preach  the  gospo^ 
though  he  was  but  a  poor  ignorant  ploughman,  whose  greatoi 
proficiency  in  learning  was  that  he  could  read  English'.* 
After  this  they  appointed  the  next  Assembly  to  meet  atEdio^^ 
burgh,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  July,  1649  ;  "  and  then  the 
Assembly  rose,  with  much  less  applause  than  any  that  had 
fmnevly  been." 

On  tlie  14  th  November,  the  first  named  committee,  or  rin- 
tors,  came  to  Stirling,  and  thrust  out  of  their  churches  the  Rev* 
lIioNRY  GuTiiRY,  author  of  the  Memoirs,  which  have  been  in 
often  cited,  and  who  after  the  Restoration  was  bishop  of  Dun- 
Iceld,  and  the  Rev.  John  Allen,  as  notorious  malignants  oc 
loyalists;  and  ''  they  made  a  fearful  deprivation  amongst" the 
episcopal  clergy  in  the  presbyteries  of  Stirling  and  Dunblane. 
A  similar  ''  fearful  deprivation*'  was  exercised  in  the  districti 
that  were  visited  by  the  other  two  committees  ^. 

In  the  end  of  July,  sir  William  IHcming  returned  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  then  with  a  fleet  lay  in  the  Downs,  and 
brought  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  and  otlier 
military  stores  for  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  The 
committee  of  estates  sent  this  su])ply  to  the  castle,  that,  ai 
Guthry  says,  "  they  might  be  sure  not  to  have  it  at  command,*" 
for  the  castle  was  in  the  power  of  general  Leslie,  who  was  in 
the  interest  of  Argyle  and  opposed  to  the  Engagement,  and  so 
the  stores  that  were  intended  for  the  king's  service  went  to 
strengthen  his  mortal  enemies.  The  counnittee  despatched 
sir  William  Fleming  and  the  carl  of  Lauderdale  to  the  prince, 
to  invite  him  to  come  to  Scotland.  The  loyalists  thought  it  a 
hazardous  enterprise  in  Lauderdale ;  who,  for  the  previoui 
four  years,  had  resided  in  London,  and  negociated  the  combi- 
nation betwixt  the  two  parliaments,  and  had  approved  of  and 
assisted  in  all  the  jiroccedii.gs  against  the  king.  To  the  su^ 
prise  of  every  one,  the  Prince  of  Wales  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  contracted  that  intimacy  with  him  which  was  re- 
newed and  continued  after  the  Restoration. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  made  by  Argyle  and  bis 

»  Guthry's  Mimr)irs,  253.  «  Ibid.  250. 
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tioD,  with  the  General  Assembly  at  tlicir  back,  the  army  at 
ty  when  too  iate^  began  their  march  for  Carlisle  on  t1ic*8th 
July,  under  the  dukc^s  Engagement,  and  with  the  anathemas 
the  commission.  And  a  contemporary  says,  '^  Besides  all 
£,  the  Scotch  ministry  have  already  mounted  their  pres- 

terian  pulpits and,  as  it  becomes  such  rigid  and 

rere  pronouncers  of  fearful  anathemas,  prohibited  all  and 
ignlar  their  commanders,  oiiicers,  and  common  soldiers,  from 
irching  or  budging  a  foot,  under  the  heavy  penalty  of  ex- 
mmunication  or  stool  of  repentance,  in  defence  of  the  Eng- 
h  Calvery,  nor  on  any  other  plansive  pretence  whatsoever, 
^or  it  were  high  indiscretion,"  they  say, '  to  engage  our  per- 
ns, nay,  the  whole  security  of  our  kingdom,  in  so  doubtful 
id  anxious  a  quarrel;  especially  in  the  interest  of  any  ono 
uticular  person,  be  he  of  never  so  high,  nor  concerning  a 
mdition^^^     At  Appleby,  there  was  a  skirmish  with  a  divi- 

00  of  the  parliamentary  army,  under  Lambert,  when  the  vScois 
id  the  advantage,  and  then  they  pushed  on  to  Preston,  in 
ADcashire,  where  they  were  met  and  totally  routed  by  Oliver 
'romivcll,  with  great  slaughter.  The  duke  himself  Hed  with 
il  speed,  but  was  captured,  and  sent  to  the  royal  palace  of 
Hodsor  Castle,  which  was  converted  into  a  state  prison. 

In  the  interim,  Argyle  made  open  profession  of  his  opinion 
hit  the  duke's  expedition  would  be  defeated,  and  therefore 
«»cd  some  regiments,  which  were  placed  under  the  connnand 
•f  the  earl  of  Lanerk,  and  sent  towards  the  borders.  The  prcs- 
•Tlerians  assembled  in  the  west,  to  the  number  of  6000, 
nth  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  at  their  head,  with  the  carls  of 
^giinton,  Cassilis,  "  David  Dick,  and  the  rest  of  the  ministers 

1  those  parts,"  and  marched  towards  Edinburgh.  The  object 
fall  these  movements  was  to  prevent  that  assistance  being 
[fen  to  the  imprisoned  king  which  the  tardy  loyalty  of  some 
the  people  was  disposed  to  have  given,  and  who  had  prepared 
one  of  the  greatest  and  best  furnished  armies  that  ever  Scot- 
nd  bad  sent  forth."  But,  says  Guthry, "  Amongst  all  that 
saded  this  insurrection  there  was  none  so  generally  abhorred 
i Loudon  the  chancellor;  not  only  in  regard  of  his  ingrati- 
de  to  the  king,  (who,  in  the  year  IC41,  raised  him  from  the 
jJjof  a  lord  to  the  title  of  an  earl,  and  ])rescnted  him  to  be 
igh  chancellor,  and  farther  gave  him  the  yearly  pension  of 
'Wo  sterling,  and  also  the  best  part  of  the  whole  annuities 
'OUghout  the  kingdom,)  but  much  more  because  of  his  late 

1  Caledonios  Mercurias,  pp.  11,  12. 
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for  a  safe  and  lasting  peace,"  wilh  only  forty -six  disseotienC 
voices,  against  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  sixty.  Cromu'dl 
arrested  some  of  the  majority,  and  dispei^sed  the  otheis;, 
so  that  the  minority  of  forty-six,  who  were  subserAnent  to  him,  \ 
remained  and  composed  the  rump  of  the  Liong  Parliament. 

1649. — The  Scottish  parliament  sat  down  atEdinbui]gk  ; 
on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  January ;  but  only  fourteen  of  the  peeis  ; 
were  present,  all  of  whom  were  Argy  le^s  partizans.  The  commis-  j 
sion  of  the  kirk,  with  consent  of  parliament,  ordained  a  fast  to  ] 
be  kept  on  the  10th,  and  the  League  and  Covenant  to  be  signed.  J 
Despatches  were  received  from  the  Scots  commissioners  at  | 
London,  informing  parliament  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
king,  and  requesting  instructions.  The  committee  met  with  the 
commission,  and  instructions,  consisting  of  fourteen  articles^ 
were  sent ;  but  those  most  to  the  point  were — 6,  that  thej 
should  not  agree  to  any  measure  that  might  be  the  occasion  d 
a  new  war — 7,  that  they  would  delay  to  meddle  with  the  king^s 
person — and,  9,  if  they  proceed  and  pronounce  sentence  against 
the  king,  that  they  should  enter  tlieir  dissent  and  protest^ 
Parliament  divided  themalignants,or  loyalists,  intoybttrc/oMei^ 
the  first  of  which  were  to  be  secluded  from  all  public  offices 
during  life,  the  second  for  ten  years,  the  third  for  five  years, 
and  the  fourth  till  the  next  session  of  parliament.  They  next 
made  an  act  of  classes  for  purging  the  judicatory  and  public 
offices,  and  so  they  cashiered  all  the  j  udges  that  were  tainted  with 
the  crime  of  loyalty,  and  in  their  places  appointed  the  most 
unscrupulous  partizans  of  Argyle,  secluding  all  those  who  had 
promoted  the  late  unfortunate  Engagement,  ^'  and  in  general 
all  of  malignant  principles  or  scandalous  practices.^^ 

No  man  who  has  read  the  foregoing  pages  can  doubt  that 
Argyle  had  fulfilled  his  father's  prophesy,  that  he  would  "  wind 
Charles  a  pirn"  [a  reel]  ;  yet  no  man  can  blame  the  king  foi 
neglecting  the  old  earls  advice  of  arresting  the  incipient  traitor. 
He  was  a  most  irredeemable  coward  ;  yet  by  his  canting  and 
hypocrisy,  and  his  natural  talents,  which  were  good,  he 
managed  to  direct  the  whole  machinery  of  kirk  and  state,  and 
to  th  rust  others  into  danger.  As  an  elder  of  the  kirk  he  was  always 
appointed  one  of  the  commission ;  which,  with  his  position  in 
the  committee  of  the  estates,  a  sort  of  republic,  gave  him  the 
complete  command  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  government. 
Argyle  and  the  kirk  mutually  upheld  each  other.  As  an  elder 
he  instigated  the  commission,  without  appearing  in  it  himself 

>  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  373,  380. 
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< '  jdition,  to  remonstrate  with^  and  dictate  to,  the  parliament 

iinl  its  committee,  and  to  oppose  the  acts  of  the  parliament  and 

ik  gorcniment  of  the  committee,  when  his  own  direct  in- 

^Qfoce  had  failed,  especially  in  the  affair  of  the  duke's  engagc- 

oieut.    The  commission  of  the  kirk  called  it  the  unlawful 

Engagement ;  and  for  some  considerable  time,  instead  of  the 

saving'  truths  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  the  only  subject  of  their 

scrmous ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly,  all  who  had  any 

concern  in  it  were  excommunicated,  unless  they  did  penance 

m  sackcloth  at  the  kirk  door,  after  the  manner  of  those  who 

had  been  guilty  of  adultery  or  fornication.     ^*  This,''  says  Dr. 

Cockbum,  ^'  to  my  certain  knowledge,  turned  many  to  be 

atheists  and  irreligiouSf  who  concluded  f^m  thence  all  religion 

and  a]l  designs  of  clergymen  to  be  only  hypocrisy  and  cheat  ^" 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  estates, 

Argyle  adopted  thrir  advice,  which,  in  fact,  he  had  prompted, 

and  while  he  was  working  out  his  own  plans,  he  gave  to  the 

commission  an  importance  and  a  position  which  they  could  not 

otherwise  have  had,  and  enabled  them  to  meddle  with  affairs 

of  state,  as  the  direciors  of  the  government.     Hence  Argyle 

was  osually  called  the  Dictator. 

'  A  flpeouDcn  of  MMne  firw  and  impsrtial  remarks  on  public  aifain  and  particn- 
lar  pemaSv  opedally  rdatior  to  Scotland,  occasioned  by  Dr.  BumeCs  History 
of  bis  Own  TuMi,  1^  John  Cockbum,  D.D.  p.  51. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

ARCHBISHOP  LAUD,  THE  PURITANS,  AND  THE  WESTMINSTER 
ASSEMBLY. 


Origin  of  the  puritaiifl — chancellor  Puckering's  opinion  of  them — their  prartio 
their  grand  principle — their  separation — set  up  separate  meetings — disputes 
abont  the  habits — a  presbytery  and  lay-elders — Neal's  character  of  them. — 
More  grievances. — Introduction  of  extemporary  pr83^ers. — ^Faithful  Commins^ 
his  artifices  and  practices. — ^Thomas  Heth's  preaching. — ^The  millennary  peti- 
tion.— The  Hampton  Court  conference. — Plans  of  the  puritans. — Archbishop 
Abbot. — Fuller's  description  of  non-conformity  — Prsctices  of  the  papists. — 
Puritan  gricTances  presented  to  king  Charles's  first  parliament — the  king's 
embarrassment — remonstrances. — Prynne  and  others  prosecuted. — ^Aichbishop 
Laud. — Puritans  the  majority  in  parliament. — Proceedings  of  the  Commons. — 
Dr.  Laud  committed  to  the  Tower — his  persecution  there — Scots  oommissionen 
accuse  him  before  the  peers — ^impeached  of  high  treason — the  proeecation — his 
defence — the  charges  against  him — a  bill  of  attainder — condemned — his  speech 
on  the  scaffold — his  execution — the  papists  rejoice. — Common  prayer  abolished. 
— The  directory  appointed — the  king's  remarks  on  it. — Peneoatioa  of  the 
church. — ^The  bishops  assaulted — their  houses  turned  into  prisons. — Cleigy 
imprisoned  in  ships. — Number  of  the  clergy  ejected. — Sacrilege. — ^Westminster 
assembly  of  divines  called — the  manner  of  electing  the  members — Hieir  mode  of 
procedure. — ^The  king  cries  down  the  assembly  by  proclamation.— A  £ut. — ^Tho 
covenant  sworn. — ^The  Scots  ministers  admitted  to  the  assembly. — 'A  persecu- 
tion for  refusing  to  sign  the  covenant. — Clei^  ejected.— Committee  for  plun- 
dered ministers. — Effects  of  the  covenant. — ^Three  parties  in  the  assembly.— 
The  directory  established. — ^The  confession  of  fiiith — its  fondamental  principle 
— the  eternal  decree — remarks  on  it. — Distinction  betwixt  the  civil  and  eode- 
siostical  powers. — Remarks. — Other  articles. — Intolerance.— A  new  method  of 
supplying  the  want  of  ordination. 

In  queen  Elizabelb's  reign  the  dissenters  were  called  Puritans, 
because,  says  Bishop  Hard,  "  ihey  aimed  at  a  purer  reforma- 
tion ;  but  the  worst  of  all  was,  they  wanted  to  reform  the 
church,  without  refonning  themselves,*'  They  made  extra- 
ordinary pretensions  to  superior  sanctity  of  manners,  and  for 
the  ))urification  of  the  church,  which,  they  said,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently pure  from  Romish  corruptions.  When  the  reforma- 
tion was  decidedly  established  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth^ 
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3ine  or  the  llomish  clergy,  who  were  in  possession  of  beue- 
ces,  pretended  to  conform ;  but  kept  up  a  constant  opposition 
>  the  sober  ceremonies  of  the  established  churchy  and  made 
tie  most  strenuous  efforts  to  procure  their  abolition.   Elizabeth 
ntertained  a  rooted  dislike  to  the  puritans,  and  was  inexorable 
Q  pressing  the  execution  of  the  act  of  uniformity ;  and  they 
rerc  equsdly  unfriendly  to  her  government,  and  were  instru- 
Dental  in  the  Spanish  invasion  in  1588.  In  that  year  the  lord 
:hancellor  Puckering  communicated  the  queen's  opinion  of 
hem  in  his  speech  in  the  house  of  lords: — "You  are  espe- 
irially  commanded  by  her  majesty  to  take  heed  that  no  ear  be 
given  nor  time  afforded  to  the  wearisome  solicitations  of  those 
that  commonly  be  called  puritans,  wherewithal  the  late  par- 
liaments have  been  exceedingly  importuned;  which  sort  of 
men  whilst  that  (in  the  giddiness  of  their  spirits)  they  labour 
and  strive  to  advance  a  new  eldership^  they  do  nothing  else 
bat  disturb  the  good  repose  of  the  church  and  commonwealth, 
which  is  as  well  grounaed  for  the  body  of  religion  itself,  and 
ts  well  guided  for  the  discipline,  as  any  realm  that  confesses 
the  tnith*    And  the  same  is  already  made  good  to  the  world 
by  many  of  the  writings  of  godly  and  learned  men,  neither 
answered  nor  answerable  by  any  of  these  new-fangled  refiners. 
And,  as  the  case  standeth,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  or 
the  Jesuits  do  offer  more  danger,  or  be  more  speedily  to  be 
repressed ;  for  albeit  the  Jesuits  do  empoison  the  hearts  of  her 
majesty's  subjects,  under  a  pretext  of  conscience,  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  their  obedience  due  to  her  majesty,  yet  they 
do  the  same  but  closely  and  in  privy  corners ,  but  these  men 
[the  puritans]  do  both  teach  and  publish  in  their  printed  books, 
a«d  teach  in  their  conventicles,  sundry  opinions  not  only  dan- 
gerous to  a  well  settled  estate  and  the  policy  of  the  realm,  by 
putting  a  pique  betwixt  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  but  also  much 
derogatory  to  her  sacred  majesty  and  her  crown,  as  well  by 
the  diminution  of  her  ancient  and  lawful  revenues,  and  by 
denying  her  highness's  prerogative  and  supremacy,  as  by  offer- 
^g  peril  to  her  majesty's  safety  in  her  own  kingdom.     In  all 
which  things,  (however  in  such  things  they  pretend  to  be  at 
w^ar  with  the  popish  Jesuits,)  yet,  by  separation  of  themselves 
from  the  unity  of  their  fellow  subjects,  and  by  abasing  the 
'^^cred  authority  and  majesty  of  their  prince,  they  do  both  join 
^d  concur  with  the  Jesuits  in  opening  the  door  and  preparing 
^6  way  to  the  Spanish  invasion  that  is  threatened  against  the 
realm;' 

It  may  be  observed,  from  his  lordship's  words,  that  they  ex- 
t'lled  an  agitation,  by  perpetually  presenting  petitions  to  par- 
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liaincnt  under  pretence  of  tenderness  of  conscience;  and 
of  their  chief  engines  of  success  was  to  blacken  and 
the  characters  of  the  clergy,  to  make  "  a  pique"  betuixt 
and  the  laity,  and  to  accuse  them  of  a  leaning  to 
Their  o])p()sition  to  government  occasioned  harsh  m( 
to  be  resorted  lo,  and  severe  acts  of  parliament  to  be 
in  order  to  s:.u])prcss  their  tendency  to  sedition,  and  their 
of  exciting  a  sj)irit  of  discontent  among  the  people.  Ai 
they  only  com])lained  of  the  ordinance  requiring  an  unift 
in  the  use  of  clerical  habits,  when  they  asserted  that 
"  should  be  killed  in  their  souls  for  this  pollution  ;"  and  N( 
says,  gr:u (ly,  that  to  refuse  "  the  wearing  of  popish  gai 
was  one  of  the  grand  principles  of  non -conformity  ^"  Ai 
again,  he  completely  condemns  the  puritans  by  their 
words,  contained  in  their  own  "  supplicatory  letter"  to  ardk- 
bishop  Parker,  "in  which  they  protest  before  God,  what! 
bitter  grief  it  was  to  them  that  there  should  be  such  dissensitm 
tihunt  a  cap  and  swplice  among  persons  of  the  same  faith'." 
'IMie  chinch  did  not  make  the  wearing  a  surplice  a  " grand 
principle  ;"  she  only  prescribed  it  for  decency  and  reverence, 
as  God  himself  proscribed  "  holy  garments  for  Aaron— ^ 
^h)ry  and  for  beauty ;"  that  they  might  be  "  upon  Aaron  and 
upon  his  sons,  when  they  come  in  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  or  when  they  come  near  unto  the  altar  to  minister 
in  the  holy  j^lace ;  that  they  bear  not  iniquity  and  die.  ItshaD 
b(>  a  statute /or  ever  unto  him,  and  his  seed  after  him^."  Now 
the  calling  of  Aaron  is  the  pattern  for  the  vocation  of  the  chris- 
tian ])riesthood,  which  has  succeeded  to  Aaron  and  his  sons; 
and  as  garments  were  appointed  for  them  for  glory  and  forbeautj 
by  a  statute  for  ever,  and  the  same  "  holiness  unto  the  Lorf 
being  incumbent  on  their  successors,  so  also  is  a  proper  sacer 
dotal  dress  necessary,  not  as  a  "  grand  principle"of  religion,  bu 
for  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  those  that  are  called  aswas  Aaroo 
to  serve,  as  he  did,  at  God's  altar.  It  is  therefore  exceeding!; 
strange  to  see  the  puritans  making  an  uniform  dressafundamec 
tal  i)rinciple  of  religion,  and  denouncing  that  which  has  th 
ex]>ross  prescription  of  God  as  dregs  of  popery,  and  rags  of  th 

w ,  and,  in  Neal's  words, "  to  take  away  the  very  bread  of  lil 

for  the  sake  of  a  few  trifling  ceremonies*."  But  most  of  these  me 
were  secret  papists ;  and  though  they  objected  to  the  habits  t 
being  rags  of  popery,  yet  they  clung  to  an  extra  popish  "  do( 
of  entrance  in  the  ministry,"  which  had  been  left  open  for  thei 

'  History  of  the  Puritans,  i.  127.  -  Ibid.  i.  137. 

3  Exod.  cb.  xxviii.  passim.  ^  Hist,  of  Puritans,  i.  149. 
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f  pope  Alexander  VI.,  who  gave  the  university  of  Cambrifljjce 
le  privilege  of  licensing  '*  twelve  ministers  yearly,  to  ])reacli 
Qy  where  ihrougliDUt  England  without  obtaining  licenses  iVoni 
Dy  of  the  bisliops/'  And  thus  these  violent  idtra  antijiapis's 
X>1^  shelter  under  the  pope's  wing,  and  leagued  with  real  ])api.sts 
nd  Jesuits  to  create  schisms  and  dissensions,  for  the  purpose  of 
lestroying  a  church  that  has  hitherto  been  an  impregnable 
carrier  to  the  encix)achments  of  ])0])ery. 

By  order  of  the  queen  the  dissentient  puritans  were  sus- 
jiended,  and  warned  that  unless  they  complied  within  three 
months  they  should  be  deprived.     At  this  time  the  puritans 
bad  not  separated  from  the  church ;  and,  Neal  says,  ^'  they 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  behave,  being  unwilling  to  se]>arate  from 
%  church  where  the  word  and  sacraments  were  truh/  admini- 
itered, though  dcfded  [as  they  alleged]  with  some  po])ish  super- 
stitions.    But,"  lie  continues, "  at  length,  after  waiting  about 
eight  weeks  to  see  if  the  queen  woidd  have  compassion,  several 
of  the  deprived  [puritan]  ministers  held  a  solemn  conference 
with  tlieir  friends,  in  which,  after  prayer,  and  a  serious  debate 
about  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  separating  from  the  esta- 
blished church,  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  tliat  since  they 
could  not  have  the  word  of  God  preached,  nor  the  sacraments 
administered,  witliout  idolatrous  gear   [the  clerical  habits], 
and  since  there  had  been  a  separate  congregation  in  London, 
and  another  in  Geneva,  in  queen  Mary's  thne,  which  used  a 
Inwk,  order  of  preaching,  and  administration  of  sacraments,  ot 
which  the  great  Mr.  Calvin  approved,  and  which  [tiiey  s.iidj 
was  free  from  the  superstitions  of  the  Isnglish  service,  that 
therufore  it  was  their  duty,  in  their  present  circumstances,  to 
break  off  from  the  public  churches,  and  to  assemble  as  they 
bad  opportunity  in  private  houses,  or  elsewhere,  to  worshij) 
God  in  a  manner  that  might  not  offend  against  the  light  of 
to  consciences  ^ ."    It  is  sviful  terms  of  communion  only  that 
can  justify  separation  from  a  true  church ;  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  schism  the  puritans  acknowledged  the 
church  of  England  to  he  a  true  church  :  and  will  any  sober 
christian  maintain  that  the  wearing  of  a  sur])lice  is  a  sinful 
term  of  communion  ?    But  the  puritan  ministers  being  chielly 
concealed   popish  priests,  were  determined  to  introduce*  a 
achism  into  this  "  true  church,"  and  which  should  be,  as  a 
popish  emissar}'  said,  a  "  stumbling-block  to  that  church  -.vliil;' 
His  a  church,"  and  they  made  the  wearing  of  clerical  habiu 
tlie  immediate  cause.      Neal  says,  "it  was  the  compelli  .g 

*  Neul'e  IlUtfjry  of  the  Puritans,  i.  152,  \w:>. 
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these  things  by  law  that  made  them  separate.^     After  their i 
formal  separatiou,  a  contentioQ  raged  as  Gercely  among  them* ' 
selves  about  the  use  of  a  liturgy,  as  they  had  before  maintained 
against  the  church  about  the  wearing  a  surplice.    At  last  tbgr 
agreed  to  adopt  Calvin^s  service-book ;  but  which  was  again  laid 
aside  for  extemporary  worship. 

The  habits — namely,  the  surplice  and  black  gown,  hood  and 
square  cap — occasioned  the  most  bitter  dissensions  in  ihe 
church  of  England,  and  the  puritans  had  excited  as  violent  ft 
hatred  to  them  as  the  covenanters  afterwards  exhibited  in 
Scotland.  Having  discovered  tliat  the  pope  was  not  in&l* 
lible,  men  were  disposed  to  look  upon  him  as  the  antichrist, 
and  the  clerical  vestments  were  considered  by  the  puritans  as 
remnants  of  popery,  and  rags  of  the  Midianitish  woman  of 
Babylon.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1572,  a  number  of  the 
separated  puritan  divines  assembled  at  Wandsworth,  and  con- 
stituted themselves  a  presbytery y  and  which  is  the  first  court 
of  that  sort  on  record  in  Britain ;  and  they  chose  eight  lay-elders 
to  compose  a  system  of  government  Neal  says,  that  "  they 
were  not  enemies  to  either  the  name  or  the  function  of  a  bishop, 
provided  he  was  no  more  than  a  stated  president  of  the  college 
of  presbyters  in  his  diocese,  and  managed  its  affairs  with  their 
assistance.  They  did  not  object  to  set  forms  of  prayer,  pro- 
vided a  latitude  was  allowed  to  the  ministers  to  alter  or  vary 
some  expressions,  and  to  use  a  form  of  their  own  conception 
before  and  after  sermon ;  neither  did  they  object  to  such  decent 
and  distinct  habits  for  the  clergy  as  were  not  derived  from 
popery.  But,  upon  the  whole,  tiey  were  the  most  resolved 
protestants  in  the  nation,  zealous  Calvinists^  warm  and  affec- 
tionate preachers,  and  determined  enemies  to  popery,  and  to 
every  thing  that  had  a  tendency  that  way."  Assuming  Neal  s 
character  of  the  puritans  to  be  true,  it  appears  very  extraordi- 
nary that  they  should  have  broken  into  schism  for  the  matter 
of  the  clerical  habits,  and  have  established  a  new  eldership* 
with  a  government  different  from  that  to  which  they  said  they 
had  no  objections,  and  to  a  national  church,  reformed  on 
catholic  pnnciples,  wherein  they  also  declaimed  that  "  the  word 
and  sacraments  were  truly  administered." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  puritan  schism  the  cap  and 
surplice  only  were  complained  of,  and,  rather  than  wear  theflJ? 
they  denied  what  they  called  "  the  very  bread  of  life"  to  the  peo- 
ple, thai  is, their  own  preaching;  but  Uic  beginnings  of  schisms 
are  like  the  letting  out  of  water,  and  presently  they  discovered 
many  other  grievances.  Tliey  objected  to  episcopacy,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  to  the  want  of  a  "  godly  discipline," 
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to  the  liturgy,  to  the  apocryphal  books,  to  the  fasts  and  festivals 
of  the  church,  to  chaunting  the  service  in  cathedrals;  to  cer- 
tain rites  and  ceremonies,  as  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  sureties 
in  baptism,  confirmation,  kneeling  at  tlie  Lord's  Supper,  bow- 
mg  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  ring  in  marriage,  &c. :  the  dc- 
Bgn  of  which  was  to  keep  up  agitation  so  as  to  work  effectually 
for  the  advantage  of  Rome,  which  had  originally  set  them  on, 
tnd  to  divide  ^e  church  of  England,  and  cause  dissensions 
ind  ^  piques'*  among  both  the  clerg}'  and  the  people.     The 
Scripture  says  that  wars  and  fightings  proceed  firom  pride ;  and 
liercsies  and  schisms  may  postsibly  claim  the  same  origin. 
Popish  emissaries  were  exceedingly  busy  in  the  beginning  of 
Eluabeth's  reign,  and  the  custom  of  extemporary  prayer  was 
introduced  by  one  of  them,  named  Faitliful  Cummin,  a  Domi- 
nican friar,  who  made  the  utmost  pretences  to  zeal  against 
popery,  and  bitterly  in  veighed  against  pope  Pius  V.    He  can  ted 
to  perfection,  and  maintained  that  ^'  spiritual  prayer  was  the 
chief  testimony  of  a  true  protestant,  and  that  ^e  set  form  of 
pnyer  in  England  was  but  the  mass  translated.^     His  hypo- 
oisy  was  discovered ;  and  he  was  accused,  on  oath,  by  three 
icipectable  witnesses,  of  being  a  false  impostor,  and  a  sower  of 
sedition  among  the  queen's  loyal  subjects.     He  was  arrested, 
tnd  examined  before  the  queen  and  privy  council ;  when  it 
was  elicited  from  him,  that  he  had  been  ordained  by  cardinal 
Pole ;  that  he  had  never  renounced  popery,  nor  been  licensed 
by  any  bishop  in  the  church  of  England ;   that   he  never 
attended  the  prayers  of  the  establshed  church,  but,  when  they 
Were  ended,  he  came  forward  and  preached ;  that  he  had  never 
received  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  England ;  tliat  he  used 
^tempore  prayer,  and  claimed  ^^  the  wide  world  amongst  the 
flock  of  Christ  scattered  over  the  whole  earth  as  his  parish.'' 
lie  was  liberated  on  bail ;  but,  apprehensive  of  farther  dis- 
coveries, he  made  his  escape  to  the  continent,  and  went  direct 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  pope,  and  explained 
to  his  satisfaction  the  good  service  which  he  had  done  to  popery 
by  encouraging  schism  in  England.     ^^  I  preached,"  said  he, 
^  against  set  forms  of  prayer,  and  I  called  the  English  prayers 
English  mass,  and  have  persuaded  several  to  pray  spiritually 
and  extempore ;  and  this  hatli  so  taken  with  the  people,  that 
the  church  of  England  is  become  as  odious  to  tliat  sort  of 
people  [the  puritans]  whom  I  instructed,  as  the  mass  is  to  the 
church  of  England ;  and  this  will  be  a  stumbling-block  to  that 
church  while  it  is  a  church.''     For  this  service  the  pope  gave 
him  great  praise,  and  bestowed  a  handsome  pecuniary  reward 
on  him.     This  man's  success  encouraged  the  pope  and  the 
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college  de  propaganda  fide  to  maintain  a  succession  of  dis- 
guised emissaries  and  Jesuits,  to  create  new  sects  in  EnglaDd, 
and  to  cause  diversities  of  doctrines;  and  their  success  has  l)eeo 
commensurate  with  their  industry  and  secresy.  Some  yean 
afterwards,  Thomas  Heth,  a  Jesuit,  was  discovered  counter- 
feiting the  character  of  a  protestant ;  hut  he  advanced  a  step 
farther  than  Cummin,  who  railed  only  against  the  liturgVjand 
opposed  not  only  the  service  of  the  church  of  England,  but  its 
episcopacy,  habits,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  as  popish  and  super- 
stitious, and  pretended  to  labour  for  a  refinement  of  religion, 
and  for  a  purer  and  more  thorough  reformation.  From  con- 
stantly preaching  about  purity  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  church,  the  dissenters  from  it  acquired  the  name  of 
Puritans. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  puritans  formed  large  ex- 
])ectatious  from  king  James,  of  immediate  patronage,  and  ulti- 
mately of  the  establishment  of  their  discipline.  They  met 
him  at  his  accession  on  his  progress  to  London  with  what  has 
been  called  the  Millennary  petition,  in  which  they  sought  relief 
to  their  tender  consciences,  and  their  scruples  respecting  con- 
formity to  the  rubric  of  the  prayer-book.  This  petition,  which 
was  eargerly  circulated,  embodied  all  their  old  grievances,  with 
many  new  objections  to  the  whole  discipline  and  doctrine  of 
the  established  church,  and  they  demanded  a  reformation,  which, 
if  it  had  been  granted,  would  have  left  the  field  entirely  their  own. 
In  thus  attempting  to  prejudice  the  opmions  of  the  king  against 
the  church  of  England,  they  gave  great  offence  to  the  two  uni- 
versities; which  united  in  answering  their  petition.  Arch- 
bisliop  Whitgift  also  exerted  himself  with  the  king  and  court 
to  continue  the  church  in  that  state  in  which  it  had  been  lei) 
at  the  demise  of  Elizabeth.  With  the  view  of  composing 
some  of  the  differences  which  then  existed,  and  of  obtaining 
information  on  some  particular  doctrines,  the  king  issued  a  pro* 
clamation,  "  touching  a  meeting  for  the  hearing  and  further  de- 
termining things  pretended  to  be  amiss  in  the  church."'  Thif 
meeting  or  conference  took  place  at  Hampton  Court,  on  the 
14th,  IGth,  and  18th  of  January,  1604,  and  "  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance" of  what  then  took  place  was  published  by  Dr.  Barlow, 
one  of  the  divines  who  was  present  at  the  conference.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  several  other  bishops  and  deans, 
on  the  one  side,  met  with  Dr.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Sparks,  Mr.  New- 
stubbs,  and  Mr.  Chadderton,  on  the  other,  as  plaintiffs  for  the 
puritans.  The  king  shewed  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  under  discussion,  and  well  disposed  to  be  informed 
where  he  was  ignorant.      Some  changes  were  made;  and 
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ample  explanations  were  furnished  on  those  difficulties  which 
the  puritans  started,  and  their  objections  were  answered.  The 
church  was  confirmed  on  the  footing  which  the  friends  of  peace 
and  unitVy  sound  learning,  and  sober  religion,  desired.  Some 
additions  were  made  to  the  catechism  in  that  part  which  treats 
of  the  sacraments,  and  which  were  draii-n  up  by  Dr.  Overall, 
then  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  with  some  rubrical  alterations  and  ar- 
nngements  respecting  the  lessons  in  the  church  service.  Tlie 
puritans  derived  no  advantage  from  this  conference,  and  there- 
fore they  rejected  its  conclusions ;  they  would  yield  notliing, 
but  claimed  every  thing,  especially  a  dispensation  from  the 
use  of  the  clerical  habits,  and  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
With  this  the  king  would  not  comply,  and  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  conference  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  enforce  con- 
formity .wiih  the  rubrics ;  and  it  was  debated  by  those  puritans 
who  adhered  to  the  church  and  enjoyed  livings,  whether  or  not 
they  should  remain  in  it,  or  entirely  separate  from  it. 

Upon  this  disappointment  of  their  hopes  of  establishing  the 
holy  discipline,  the  puritans  hit  upon  a  plan  to  save  their  repu- 
tadoD  for  consistency,  and  yet  still  to  enjoy  tlieir  preferments. 
The}'  betook  themselves  entirely  to  preaching,  and  procured 
lectureships  where  they  were  not  required  to  read  tlie  prayers 
or  even  to  attend  at  them ;  and  those  who  held  parish  churches 
employed  conforming  curates,  to  whose  "  tattered  craj)e"  they 
comnutted  the  "  dnidgery  of  prayer,"  and  who  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  By 
this  contrivance  the  puritan  clergy  saved  their  reputation  witli 
the  people,  and  found  opportunities  of  poisoning  the  minds  of 
their  hearers  against  the  reverent  and  laudable  offices  of  tlie 
church,  and  also  of  her  catholic  and  sober  doctrines  ^  But 
that  which  chiefly  advanced  tlie  puritan  schism  was  the  ad- 
vancement of  Dr.  George  Abbot  to  the  primacy,  who  was  a 
weak,  prejudiced,  and  bigoted  man,  to  whom  may  be  ascribed 
nuchof  the  misery  which  befel  his  successor  and  the  church,  by 
his  encouragement  of  the  puritan  faction,  in  and  out  of  it.  The 
^jchbishop  in  his  private  life  is  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
sincerity  and  probity ;  but  his  indolence  and  his  doctrinal  views 
were  favourable  to  the  propensities  of  the  puritans  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  church.  Lord  Clarendon  says,  "  he  considered 
l^»e  christian  religion  no  otherwise  tlian  as  it  abhorred  and  vc- 
^Jled  popery,  and  valued  those  men  most  who  did  that  most 
'furiously."  Hailing  was  one  of  the  tactics  of  tlie  puritans, 
^'lio  were  instructed  in  that  way  by  Cummin,  the  papist  and  first 

*  Neal'B  Puritans,  i.  532. 
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extemporizer,  and  who  was  rewarded  by  the  pope  for  setting 
that  bowl  a  rolling.     **  Yet,"  he  continues,  ^^  that  temper  in  the 
archbishop,  whose  house  was  a  sanctuary  to  the  most  eminent 
of  that  factious  party  [the  puritans],  and  who  licensed  their 
most  pernicious  writings,  left  his  successor  a  very  difficult  woik 
to  do,  to  reform  and  reduce  a  church  into  order,  that  had  been 
so  long  neglected,  and  that  was  so  ill  filled  by  many  weak  and 
more  wilful  churchmen."     But,  indeed,  Fuller^s  description 
of  nonconformity  is  but  too  true :  **  For,  now,"  says  he, "  non- 
conformity in  the  days  of  Edward  was  conceived^  which  afle^ 
wards,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  nursed  and  weoM^ 
which,  under  king  James,  gprew  up  a  young  youth  or  tall  itrif' 
Hng ;  but  towards  the  end  of  king  Charles  his  reign  shot  up  to 
ihefuU  strength  and  stature  of  a  man,  able  not  only  to  cope 
with,  but  to  conquer  the  hierarchy,  its  adversary." 

In  the  puritans  and  papists  two  extremes  met  in  their  efforts 
and  united  in  their  practices  to  extirpate  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, even  although  the  crown  and  the  constitution  should  be 
overthrown  in  the  struggle.     At  that  time  the  church  of  Eng- 
land was  oppressed  and  crushed  betwixt  the  upper  millstone 
of  popery,  and  the  nether  millstone  of  puritanism.     The  latter 
were  constantly  railing  at  the  pope  and  popery ;   and  the 
former,  while  they  heartily  despised  the  puritans,  made  them 
most  useful  allies,  and  fomented  the  divisions  among  them,  and 
they  agreed,  according  to  circumstances,  in  behalf  of  presbytery, 
anabaptism,  independency,  or  any  other  new  tenet  that  might 
be  prejudicial  to  the  church  of  England,  and  that  might  increase 
the  divisions  by  which  she  was  afflicted.  '^  Religion  and  liberty 
were  equally  the  pretext  of  all, — ^both  excellent  and  worthy, 
the  former  of  all  reverence,  and  the  latter  of  all  respect ;  but 
each  utterly  incompatible  with  those  vices,  with  that  turbu- 
lence, \^ith  that  malignity,  with  that  hypocrisy,  aye,  and  with 
that  intolerance,  of  which  these  pretenders,  papists,  and  puri- 
tans, monks,  and  covenanters,  were  almost  universally  and 
habitually  guilty."    The  seeds  of  religious  and  politicsd  dis- 
sension were  liberally  sown  and  took  deep  root  in  king  James's 
time ;  m  fact  ^^  the  stripling"  had  grown  to  vigorous  manhood 
at  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  crown,  and  of  archbishop 
Laud  to  the  primacy ;  and  Charles  was  immediately  assailed 
on  meeting  his  first  parliament  with  a  long  list  of  puritan 
grievances  to  be  redressed,  the  laws  to  be  put  in  execution 
against  papists,  the  growth  of  arminianism  to  be  suppressed, 
and  bishop  Montague  to  be  punished  for  his  Apello  Cesarem. 
Charles  made  a  capital  mistake  in  commencing  the  levy  of 
troops  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  which  had  been  entiuled 
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lum  fircmi  the  preceding leigiiybefore  be  had  convened  his  par- 
ment  to  provide  the  necessary  supplies.  The  crafty  puritan 
Ikm  in  the  commons  saw  his  error,  and  adroitly  seized  ou 
3  opportunity  for  pushing  on  their  grievances.  The  army 
IS  levied  ;  but  there  were  neither  pay  nor  munitions  of  war 
ovided,  and  instead  of  voting  supplies  to  the  king,  he  was 
esented  with  grievances.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  dis- 
Ive  his  first  parliament,  although  the  troops  were  levied,  and 
le  war  was  begun,  which  former  parliaments  for  the  previous 
iven  years  had  urged  his  father  to  commence.  ^  Posterity,** 
lys  Dr.  Nicholls,  *^  will  be  obliged  to  curse  the  memory  of 
lese  men,  whose  unreasonable  dealings  with  the  king  put  him 
pen  unreasonable  methods  for  canning  ou  this  war,  in  which 
ney  had  deserted  him,  and  which  afterwards  brought  on  one 
iq>ate  upon  the  back  of  another,  till  the  kingdom  was  blown 
ip  mto  the  flames  of  a  civil  war." 

Numberless  petitions  were  presented  to  the  several  parlia- 
nents  which  met  during  Charleses  reign,  craving  redress  of 
pierances;  and  the  commons  gave  every  encouragement  to  the 
petitioners,  more  especially  to  those  which  were  the  most  vio- 
lently worded  against  the  church.  As  time  advanced,  the 
petitioners  became  more  audacious,  and  their  petitions  were 
tomed  into  remonstrances  for  the  total  extirpation  of  episco- 
picy ;  and  to  make  ^  root  and  branch"  work  with  the  church. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  the  joint  and  most  seditious  libels 
of  Mr.  Prynne,  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Burton,  a  puritan  minister,  and 
Dr.  Bastwick,  a  physician,  contained  in  a  most  abominable 
ptmphlet, called  Flagellumepiscoporum  Latialtum^  ^Senomous 
in  the  extreme  against  the  functions,  actions,  and  proceedings 
of  the  bishops."  For  their  many  execrable  libels  they  were 
tried  in  the  court  of  star-chamber,  and  condemned ;  but  so 
Kbelloas  and  full  of  scandal  were  their  answers,  that  no  coun- 
leDor  would  put  his  hand  to  them.  They  were  justly  and  not 
too  severely  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  was  a  barbarous  punishment  superadded,  of 
■littJDg  their  noses  and  cutting  off  their  ears,  which  was  then 
^  law  and  practice  of  England,  and  which  has  since  occa- 
sioned all  the  unfounded  accusations  of  tyranny  which  have 
l>cen  made  against  both  Charles  and  Laud,  although  that  bar- 
l>ttou8  law  was  in  existence  long  before  they  were  bom.  The 
^mons,  however,  released  these  atrocious  and  blasphemous 
libellers,  and  passed  a  resolution  tliat  the  proceedings  against 
^em,  and  their  sentences,  were  against  law  and  the  liberty  of 
^e  subject,  and  so  void.    This  reversal  of  a  solemn  sentence 
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of  a  lawful  court,  and  after  a  full  and  patient  hearing,  shews  h 
what  spirit  the  commons  were  actuated,  and  their  evident  de 
termination  to  second  the  united  efforts  of  the  papists,  the  core 
nanters,  and  the  puritans,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  church  a 
England.  The  triumph  of  these  base  libellers  encouraged  the 
same  malignity  and  licentiousness  in  other  puritans,  and  lord 
Clarendon  says,  that  ^'  from  this  time  the  licence  of  preaching 
and  printing  increased  to  that  degree,  that  all  pulpits  were  freely 
delivered  to  the  schismatical  and  silenced  preachers,  who  tin 
then  had  lurked  in  comers  or  lived  in  New  England,  and  tfaa 
presses  at  liberty  for  the  publishing  the  most  invective,  sedi- 
tious, and  scunilous  pamphlets,  that  their  wit  and  malice  could 
invent.*^  The  influence  of  the  puritan  faction  became  more 
extensive  among  the  people,  and  the  plots  of  the  papists  and 
puritans  daily  increased  and  extended.  "  The  popish  party 
found  the  archbishop  [Laud]  inflexible,  and  the  king  equally 
so,  in  maintaining  the  protestant  establishment.  They  there- 
fore joined  issue  with  the  puritan  leaders  in  fomenting  the  broib 
which  began  in  Scotland,  which,  extending  to  England,  mightt 
they  hoped,  give  them  the  means  they  so  long  sought  in  vaiu; 
and,  therefore,  the  archbishop  was  by  them  devoted  to  death, 
in  the  attainment  of  which  purpose  they  were  ably  aided  by 
puritan  passion  and  prejudice*." 

In  the  year  1640,  the  puritan  faction  obtained  a  complete 
ascendancy  in  the  commons,  and  the  Long  Parliament  became 
the  head  of  all  the  malcontents  that  had  been  infected  by  the 
Calvinistic  leaven  of  hatred  to  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy. 
The  popular  clamour  for  a  reform  of  the  church  commenced 
with  long  and  violent  declamations  against  its  government,  and 
an  assault  upon  its  revenues,  which  were  followed  up  by  peti- 
lions  signed  by  the  lowest  of  the  people ;  but  especisilly  b} 
alderman  Pennington's  famous  London  petition,  on  the  defecti 
of  the  liturgy,  ritual,  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  In  coni" 
pliancc  with  these  petitions,  a  bill  passed  the  commons  U 
remove  the  bishops  from  their  seats  in  the  lords ;  and  a  com* 
mittee  of  religion  was  appointed  to  remodel  the  government 
doctrine,  and  worship  of  the  church  of  England.  In  thi 
evening  of  the  same  day  in  which  Strafford  was  murdered 
Dr.  Hackett  addressed  the  commons  in  behalf  of  the  deans  anc 
chapters,  and  Dr.  Burgess  replied.  The  universities  petitioned 
in  their  favour,  and  many  petitions  from  the  country  were  pre- 
sented in  favour  of  episcopacy.      The   archbishop  of  Yorfi 

^  Bishop  Walker's  Life  of  Laud. 
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offered  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enforce  the  residence  of  bishops, 

tnd  for  their  preaching  every  Sunday,  on  the;  penalty  of  being 

brought  before  a  magistrate  for  neglecting  this  duty,  and  for 

fiereDting  the  clergy  from  being  magistrates.     His  plan  pro- 

.   posed  the  degradation  of  tJie  rulers  of  the  church  and  the 

plunder  of  their  revenues  ;  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough  for  the 

iprit  of  the  age,  and  it  happily  was  rejected.     It  was  voted  in 

tke  commons  Uiat  every  county  should  be  adiocese,  that  twelve 

dinaes,  with  a  president,  should  rule  in  each,  that  there  sliould 

be  aoDual  diocesan  i^nods,  and  a  national  synod  every  third 

year,  whose  canons,  when,  sanctioned  by  the  commons,  should 

be  blading. 

After  releasing  the  three  libellers  already  mentioned,  they  con- 
demned the  canons  which  had  been  enacted  in  a  recent  convo- 
cation, and  also  archbishop  Laud,  as  having  been  in  their 
opinion  tlie  author  of  them.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
inqnire  into  all  his  former  actions  and  opinions ;  and  soon 
lAer  they  impeached  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of 
Knglaad  of  high  treason,  and  committed  him  to  the  custody  of 
the  gentleman  usher,  in  whose  house  he  remained  for  ten  weeks, 
when  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  assailed  by  the  way 
by  the  nidest  railings  of  the  lowest  rabble.  lie  regularly  at- 
tended the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  and  was  subjected,  like  those 
saints  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  to  the  "  cruel  mock- 
ings^and  tliemost  insolent  railings  of  the  malignant  and  factious 
preachers,  which  were  purposely  sent  there  to  vex  and  insult 
him.  This  species  of  persecution  he  endured  with  christian 
meekness  and  patience ;  whilst  his  piety  and  charity  seemed 
to  increase  as  his  persecutors  advanced  in  their  unmerited 
reproaches,  and  in  their  course  of  iniquity.  On  the  31st  of 
May,  1643,  his  old  enemy  and  libeller,  Prj'nne,  entered  his 
prison  and  seized  on  his  diary,  in  which  all  the  transactions 
of  his  life  were  entered,  but  which  were  never  intended  for  the 
public  eye.  As  there  really  was  no  just  ground  of  accusation 
against  Laud,  the  enemies  of  tlie  church  adopted  this  method 
of  creating  materials ;  and  they  selected  such  things,  and  altered 
and  omitted  passages  of  others,  so  as  to  suit  their  infamous  in- 
tentions, which  shows  the  badness  of  their  cause  and  the  malig- 
nancy of  the  means  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  resort,  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose.  The  Scottish  commissioners  took  the 
initiative  in  his  jwrsecution.  A  charge,  says  Heylin,  "  was  laid 
against  him  in  the  house  of  peers  by  the  Scots  commissioners 
^^f  doing  ill  offices  and  being  an  incendiary  between  the  two 

"alions such  was  the  charge  exhibited  by  the  Scots 

^'oniiiiissioners,  in  which  was  nothing  criminal  enough  to  do 
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serve  imprisonment,  much  less  to  threaten  him  with  deaths' 
They  charged  him  with  ^^  novations  in  religion,"  meaning  tbi 
liturgy,  which  had  been  proposed  for  the  church  of  ScoUaii4 
but  of  which  he  was  neither  the  composer  nor  the  compiler  j 
and  for  that  and  sundry  other  ^^  novations,*^  as  they  called  them^ 
they  ^  challenged  the  prelate  of  Canterbury  as  the  prime  csom 
on  earth."  And  thus  it  is  asserted  by  a  modem  writer,  tint 
*^  Laud  was  the  victim  of  presbyterian  venom,  his  death  WM 
the  fruit  of  presbyterian  heresy  and  rebellion,  of  presbyteiiia 
cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  of  presbyterian  blood-guiltiness^.** 

After  an  imprisonment  of  tliree  years,  and  prompted  hj  ths 
Scottish  presbyterian  commissioners,  his  jurisdiction  and  pi- 
tronage  seized,  and  his  estate  sequestered,  archbishop  liad 
was  impeached  of  high  treason  before  the  house  of  peeifc 
Twenty-one  articles  were  exhibited  against  him ;  but  with 
every  disadvantage  by  the  loss  of  his  papers,  and  which  weie 
now  turned  against  him,  he  made  not  only  a  complete  bat  t 
triumphant  defence.  The  thirteenth  article  accused  him  of 
having  ^^  maliciously  and  traitorously  plotted  and  endeavoaied 
to  stir  up  war  and  enmity  between  his  majesty's  two  kingdom! 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  that  purpose  haslabouiedto 
introduce  into  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  divers  novations  both 
in  religion  and  government**  Seijeant  Wilde,  with  other  four 
barristers,  were  ordered  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  and  PryniMj 
his  mortal  enemy,  was  appointed  to  prompt  them  from  his 
diary,  and  private  papers.  That  part  of  his  defence  is  only 
here  cited  to  shew  how  unjust  and  tyrannical  the  persecution 
was,  and  that  nothing  but  innocence  could  have  supported  and 
prompted  him  under  such  heavy  disadvantages.  He  desiied 
the  lords  would  be  pleased  to  remember  the  hardships  put  upon 
him  since  his  con Anement ;  and  he  reminded  them  that  the 
key  and  use  of  his  study  at  Lambeth,  both  books  and  papeis. 
were  taken  from  him ;  that  his  apartment  in  the  Tower  wtt 
searched  by  Prynne,  and  twenty-one  bundles  of  papers,  pre- 
pared/or his  defence^  were  seized  and  carried  off,  not  three  o; 
which  had  been  returned ;  that  thb  search  was  made  befon 
the  impeachment  was  formed  into  any  particular  articles ;  thai 
his  pockets  were  examined,  his  diary  and  prayer-book  taker 
away,  and  afterwards  used  against  him ;  and  that  all  this  wai 
done  not  to  prove  a  charge,  but  to  make  one.  That  all  booki 
of  council-table,  star-chamber,  high  commission,  signet  office; 
his  own  registers,  and  the  registers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
had  not  only  been  thoroughly  inspected  for  matter  against  hinoj 

1  Life  of  Uvd,  346-47.  -  Epis.  Mag.  for  Sept  1840,  p.  479. 
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but  he  had  likewise  been  denied  the  perusal  of  these  records 
sad  that  this  restraint  was  a  disadvantage  to  his  defence.    The 
charges  against  the  primate,  when  reduced  to  distinct  lieads, 
amounted  to — ^**  1,  A  traitorous  endeavr.ur  to  subvert  tlie  fuiula- 
mental  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  aud  tvran- 
mcal  goremment.     2,  a  traitorous  endeavour  to  subvert  (i*nY» 
tnie  religion,  by  law  established,  and  instead  thereof  to  set  up 
popish  superstition  and  idolatry.     S,  that  he  laboured  to  sub- 
vert the  rights  of  parliament,  and  the  ancient  course  of  parlia 
meDtary  proceedings.*'     And   serjeant  Wilde  in  his  sjK^ech 
maintained  that  he  '^  was  the  author  of  all  the  extravagances 
in  the  government,  and  all  the  concessions  in  the  state ; — and 
diat  he  was  guilty  of  treason  in  the  highest  attitude^     After  a 
trial,  which  lasted  upwards  of  twenty  days,  his  enemies  and 
persecutors  were  unable  to  prove  him  guilty  of  treason  eitlier 
in  the  highest  or  in  the  lowest  altitude ;  and  they  were,  there- 
fere,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  bill  of  attainder. 

A  bill  of  attainder  easily  passed  the  commons,  on  the  KUh 
of  November ;  but  it  met  with  more  resistance  in  tlie  u))])er 
home,  where  some  sense  of  justice  still  remained.  The  com- 
QODs  threatened  the  lords  with  "  the  pressure  from  without" 
of  amob  petition,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  successful ;  and, 
contrary  to  every  sentiment  of  justice  and  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
^ntioD,  they  sent  a  message  that  ^' tliey  would  do  well  to  agree 
bthe  ordinance,  or  else  the  multitude  would  come  down  and 
force  them  to  it."  Notwithstanding  this  threat,  the?  judges 
onanimoiisly  declared  "  that  nothing  charged  upon  the  arch- 
bishop was  treason  by  the  law  of  the  realm,"  and  at  a  conference 
\  with  the  commons,  the  lords  declared  themselves  of  the  same 
opinion.  And  now,  says  Dr.  Collier,  "  to  smite  more  solennily 
*  with  the  fist  of  wickedness,'  d^fast  was  ordered  for  Christnias- 
% !  If  the  two  houses  had  been  Jews,  they  could  hardly 
ttve  put  a  more  oi)en  affront  upon  Christianity."  *'  In  a  thin 
wd  slender  house,  not  above  six  or  seven  in  number  y'  the  bill 
va8passed,and  after  a  mockery  o( puritan  justice  the  primate 
Vtt  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  He  pleaded  the  king's 
P&idon  under  the  great  seal,  signed  about  two  years  previously ; 
but  both  the  houses  overruled  this  protection,  and  it  was  de- 
clared, that  ^'  the  king  could  not  pardon  a  judgment  of  ])arlia- 
"lenl,"  nor  "  a  case  of  treason  against  the  kingdom  !" 

The  archbishop  now  prepared  for  death,  and  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1644,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  being,  as  he 
bimself  said  in  his  speech  on  the  scaffold,  "  not  only  the  first 
^hbishop,  but  the  first  man  that  ever  died  by  an  ordinance  in 
parliament"  He  ascended  thescaflTold  with  an  air  o  resolu- 
VOL.  II.  -^  K 
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tion  and  cheerfulness^  and  delivered  a  speech  to  the  spectato 
with  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  in  which  he  said — *^  I  hai 
been  long  in  my  race^  and  how  I  have  looked  to  JesuSf  ti 
author  and  finisher  of  my  faith,  He  best  knows.  I  am  no^ 
come  to  the  end  of  my  race,  and  here  I  find  the  cross  a  deai 
of  shame;  but  the  shame  must  be  despised,  or  no  coming  to  th 
right-hand  of  God.  Jesus  despised  the  shame  for  me,  and  Go< 
forbid  but  that  I  should  despise  the  shame  for  him."'  Hi 
cleared  the  king  of  being  popishly  affected :  '^  a  calumny  "h 
said,  *^  hath  passed  upon  his  majesty  as  if  he  designed  to  biin| 
in  popery ;  but  on  my  conscience  (of  which  I  shall  give  God 
a  very  present  account),  I  know  him  to  be  Sis/ree  from  tbii 
charge  as  any  man  living;  and  I  hold  him  to  be  as  sound i 
protestant  (according  to  the  religion  by  law  established)  as  aar 
man  in  this  kingdom."  He  lamented  the  calamities  that  had 
fallen  upon  the  church  of  England,  which,  he  said,  was  lib 
an  oak  clefl  in  pieces  with  wedges  made  out  of  its  own  body; 
that  iniquity  and  profaneness  stalks  under  ihe pretence  of  godli- 
ness ;  that  the  substance  of  religion  is  lost ;  and  that  the  church 
which  stood  firm  against  the  attacks  of  the  Jesuits,  is  terriUf 
battered  by  her  own  sons.  For  his  own  belief  he  declared  bimsdf 
of  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  established  by 
law ;  and  notwithstanding  the  unreasonable  clamours  raised 
against  him,  had  all  along  lived  in  that  persuasion.  Sir  John 
Clotworthy,  a  puritan  rebel,  disturbed  his  last  moments  with 
impeitiuently  asking  him  what  text  of  Scripture  was  most  com- 
fortable to  a  dying  man  ?  The  primate  meekly  answered,  in 
Lathi — "  I  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ."  But  pa- 
severing  in  his  unseasonable  barbarity,  sir  John  said,  "  thcrt 
must  be  an  assurance  to  found  that  desire  upon ;"  to  whid 
Laud  replied, "  that  assurance  was  to  be  found  within^  and  tha' 
expression  could  not  reach  it."  Seeing  that  sir  John  was  deter 
mined  to  persecute  him.  Laud  moved  to  the  block,  asking  th( 
crowd  to  give  him  "  room  to  die,"  and  kneeling  down,  after  i 
short  ])rayer,  his  head  was  struck  off*  at  one  blow. 

The  papists  who  cut  off'  Laud's  head  by  the  instrumentality 
of  their  tools,  the  puritans  and  presbyterians,  rejoiced  exceed 
ingly  that  the  greatest  opponent  of  poper}'  had  been  murdered 
Sir  Lionel  Tolmach  says,  "  that  he  was  at  Rome  at  that  period 
and  had  the  news  from  a  certain  abbot,  to  whom  sir  Lionel  an 
swered,  '  you  are  sorry  for  that,  I  presume.'  The  abbot  re 
plied,  *  that  they  had  more  cause  to  r^'oice,  that  the  greates 
enemy  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  England  was  cut  off*,  and  tb 
greatest  champion  of  the  church  of  England  silenced."  Anc 
Erelyn,  in  his  Memoirs,  says,  at  Rome  ^'they  looked  iipoi 
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m  [Laud]  as  one  that  was  a  great  enemy  to  them,  and  stood 
iheir  way.  The  author  of  the  History  of  King  Charles,  who 
as  Laud's  enemy,  says,  of  his  conference  with  Fisher,  the 
suit,  that  it  was  "  the  exactest  master-piece  of  polemic  divi- 

ity  of  any  extant  at  that  time and  he  declared  himself 

lerein  to  be  so  little  theirs  [the  papists]  as  he  had  for  ever 
isabled  them  from  being  so  much  tiicir  own  as  before  they 
ere."  Another  enemy,  Dering,  confesses  that  in  his  Con- 
Tence,  especially  the  last  half  of  the  book, "  he  had  muzzled 
^Jesuit J  and  should  strike  the  papists  under  the  fiflh  rib  when 
e  was  dead  and  gone ;  and  being  dead,  tliat  wheresoever  his 
rave  should  be,  PauTs  would  be  his  pcrjjetual  monument,  and 
is  own  book  his  epitaph."  Clarendon,  his  contemporary, 
lys  of  him,  "  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  very  exem- 
lary  virtues,  allayed  and  discredited  by  some  unpopular  na- 
iral  infirmities ;  the  greatest  of  which  was  (besides  a  hasty 
barp  way  of  expressing  him^elO  that  he  believed  innocence 
f  hearty  and  integrity  qfmannerSy  was  a  guard  strong  enough 
)  secure  any  man  in  his  voyage  through  the  world,  in  what 
ompany  soever  he  travelled,  and  through  what  ways  soever 
te  was  to  pass ;  and  surely  never  any  man  was  better  supplied 
nth  that  sort  of  provision  :  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a 
scholar  of  the  most  sublime  parts  ^" 

And  thus,  says  Heylin,  ^*/elt  Laud,  and  the  church  fell 
vith  him;^  and  the  same  day  that  the  lords  agreed  to  his  at- 
iainder,  they  passed  an  ordinance  that  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  should  be  laid  aside,  and  the  Directory  used  instead  of 
|t  ''The  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament  taking 
into  serious  consideration  the  manifold  inconveniences  that 
IwiTe  arisen  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  this  kingdom, 
wd  resolving,  according  to  their  covenant,  to  reform  religion 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best 
irformed  churches,  have  consulted  with  the  reverend,  pious, 
tod  learned  divines  called  together  for  that  purpose  ;  and  do 
Mge  it  necessary  that  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer  be 
^hhed,  and  the  Directory  for  the  public  worship  of  God, 
"Weinafler  mentioned,  be  observed  in  all  the  churches  within 
Ws  kingdom."  This  wretched  Directory,  which  was  subsli- 
•oted  for  the  most  sublime  prayers  that  ever  were  compiled, 
*ty  prescribed  general  rules  for  conducting  public  worship, 
^d  although  it  is  bound  up  with  the  Westminster  Confession 
^  Faith,  and  is  of  standard  authority  among  all  the  different 
bodies  of  piesbyterians,  yet  its  directions  are  not  followed  in 

'  BUiop  Walker'f  Life  of  Laad,  in  Scottish  Episcopal  Magazine,  anno  1822. 
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tile  present  mode  of  conducting  their  public  worship.    The 
]')irectory  recommends  the  liord^s  Prayer  not  only  as  a  pattern 
for  other  prayers,  but  as  a  most  comprehensive  form  of  deFO- 
tion,  yet  its  use  was  only  recommendedy  not  enforced :  the 
christian  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  are  entirely  and 
designedly  omitted  to  be  recommended  in  it,  and  the  dead 
were  buried  without  any  religious  rites.     Upon  this  the  king 
remarked,  ^'  Some  men,  I  hear,  are  so  impatient  not  to  use  in 
all  their  devotions  their  own  invention  and  gifts,  that  they  not 
only  disuse  (as  too  many), but  wholly  cast  away  and  contemn  the 
Lord^s  Prayer ;  whose  great  guilt  is,  that  it  is  the  warrant  and 
original  pattern  of  all  set  liturgies  in  the  christian  church."  By 
a  second  ordinance,  if  any  person  preached  or  published  any 
objections  to  the  Directory,  he  was  to  forfeit  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  his  judges  thought  proper  to  impose,  provided  the 
sum  was  not  less  than  five  pounds,  nor  more  than  fifty.   And 
those  who  read  the  common  prayers,  either  in  churches  or  in 
their  families,  were  ordained  to  forfeit  five  pounds  for  the  firat 
offence  against  this  most  inquisitorial  ordinance ;  ten  pounds 
for  the  second  ;  and  to  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the 
third,  without  bail  or  mainprize.  On  hearing  of  this  ordinance, 
the  king  again  says,  in  the  same  paper,  ^^  That  these  men,  I 
say,  should  so  suddenly  change  the  liturgy  into  a  directory ; 
as  if  the  spirit  needed  help  for  invention,  though  not  for  ex- 
])ression  ;  or,  as  if  matter  prescribed  did  not  as  much  stint  and 
obstruct  the  spirit  as  if  it  were  cloathed  in  and  confined  to  fit 
words  (so  slight  and  easy  is  that  legerdemain  which  will  serve 
to  delude  the  vulgar).     That  fuither,  they  should  use  such 
severity,  as  not  to  suffer,  without  penalty,  any  to  use  the  Com- 
mon Prayer-book  publicly,  although  their  consciences  bind 
them  to  it,  as  a  duty  of  piety  to  God  and  obedience  to  the 
laws.*'     And  then,  in  ihe  conclusion  of  his  prayer,  which  is 
added  to  this  paj)cr,  he  says — "  Lord  keep  us  from  formal 
hypocrisy  in  our  heaits  ;  and  then  we  know  that  praying  to 
thee,  or  praising  of  thee  (with  David  and  other  holy  men),  in 
the  same  form  cannot  hurt  us. — Gi\  e  us  wisdom  to  amend  what 
is  amiss  within  us,  and  there  will  be  less  need  to  amend  with- 
out us. — Evermore  defend  thy  church  from  the  effects  of  blind 
zeal  and  over  bold  devotion  ^" 

Such  an  ordinance  is,  without  any  question,  persecution  of 
the  worst  sort ;  yet  we  never  hear  churchmen  complaining  of 
tlte  puritan  and  covenanting  persecution  which  fell  upon  their 
forefathers,  because  the  puritans  have  had  the  whole  benefit  of 

-  Eikon  Basilike,  i.  79-84. 
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1  an  outcry  as  they  raised  against  the  euforceinent  of  the 
er  and  ancient  ceremouies  of  the  churchy  which  had  been  in 
fttence  before  the  puritan  faction  were  heard  of,  and  which 
y  themselves  acknowledged  to  be  things  of  indifference. 
iliose  puritans  have  yelped  so  long  and  so  loudly  that  their 
Serings  alome  are  pitied,  and  we  seem  almost  universally 
sposed  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  excesses  of  which  they 
ire  guilty,  and  the  severe  sufferings  which  they  occasioned 
the  greatest  and  the  best  men  in  the  church  and  nation, 
at  it  is  maintained,  that  the  puritans  were  driven  to  excess 
p  persecution.  Now  we  would  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
lat  unless  the  execution  of  the  law — and  that  law  of  confor- 
lity  not  unreasonable  in  the  estimation  of  the  best  men  of  the 
ge— be  persecution,  there  was  no  persecution  in  England ; 
od,  in  the  next  place,  we  would  remark,  that  were  it  more  real 
ban  it  is,  it  would,  after  all,  be  a  poor  excuse  among  christian 
oen  and  ministers  for  the  excesses  of  which  tliey  were  guilty." 
^rom  the  immission  of  that  profane  and  malignant  spirit  on 
he  people,  engendered  by  the  union  of  the  evil  and  malevolent 
iropensities  of  the  popish  priesthood  and  the  puritan  ministry, 
lie  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  suffered  a  long  and  very 
lerere  persecution.  Under  the  name  of  '^  scandalous  mini- 
rfen,"  ihe  clergy  were  imprisoned,  plundered,  and  violently 
assaulted,  by  the  different  sectaries  which  the  Jesuits  had  mul- 
tiplied among  the  puritans.  The  bishops  were  assaulted  by 
llie  rabble  on  their  way  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  prevented 
ftom  taking  their  seats  in  it ;  on  this  they  protested  to  save  their 
rights,  when  the  commons  accused  them  of  high  treason,  and 
desired  that  the  said  bishops  "  might  be  forthwith  sequestered 
from  parliament,  and  committed  unto  safe  custody.**  The 
osher  of  the  black  rod  was  ordered  to  bring  them  to  the  bar 
rflhe  house,  whence  they  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  remained 
there  till  the  peers  released  them  on  bail  on  the  2d  May,  1 642. 
Tte  houses  of  the  prelates  wore  turned  into  prisons  for  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  afler  they  had  filled  all  the  common  jails  with 
^m.  Lfcighton,  who  had  been  punished  for  a  seditious  libel, 
w«8  made  keeper  of  Lambeth  Palace  after  it  was  tumedin  to  a 
prison ;  "  where  he  did,  to  some  purpose,  make  reprisals  for 
his  damages,  and  persecuted  tlie  purses  of  the  loyal  clergy 
^d  gentry  with  as  much  rigour  as  his  masters  did  their  per- 
sons.** As  both  the  prisons  and  the  palaces  were  all  filled, 
^  yet  more  room  was  wanted  for  tiie  suffering  clergy  and 
;03^ali8ts,  a  new  device  was  fallen  upon  of  imprisoning  them 
*  9hips  in  the  river,  which  is  thus  described  by  lord  Cla- 
endon: — ^*  Not  only  all  the  prisons  about  London  were  quickly 
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filled  with  persons  of  honour,  and  great  reputation  for  sobrie^ 
and  integrity  in  their  counties,  but  new  prisons  were  made  iiir 
their  reception,  which  was  a  new  and  barbarous  in¥eotio& 
Ver}'  many  persons  of  very  good  quality,  both  of  the  cleigr 
and  laity,  were  committed  to  prison  on  board  ships  in  Ik , . 
river  Thames,  where  they  were  kept  under  decks,  and  no  friendi  J. 
suffered  to  come  to  them,  by  which  many  lost  their  Hosa^V 
And  another  author  says,  "  They  were  put  under  hatcbei  £ 
where  the  decks  were  so  low  that  they  could  not  stand  op- 
right  ;  and  yet  they  were  denied  stools  to  sit  upon,  or  so  modi    : 
as  a  burden  of  straw  to  lie  upon.  Into  this  little  ease  of  a  small 
ship  they  crowded  no  less  than  fourscore  persons  of  qualitj; 
and  that  they  might  stifle  one  another,  having  no  more  breath 
than  they  sucked  from  one  another's  mouths,  most  malicioudj, 
and  certainly  to  a  murderous  intent,  they  stopt  up  all  thesmdl 
augiir-holes  and  other  inlets  which  might  relieve  them  with 
fresh  air — an  act  of  suchhomd  barbarism,  that  no  age,uo8toij, 
no  rebellion,  can  parallel.     Besides  this  barbarous  treatment, 
many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  were  sent  to  the  plantations,  and 
some  to  Algiers,  and  there  sold  to  the  Turks  for  slaves  /— 
Those  clergy    who   chiefly  suffered  were  the    most  dislio- 
guished  men  for  learning,  piety,  loyalty,  or  that  held  high  sta- 
tions in  the  church ;  and  inferior  courts  of  inquisition  were  esta- 
blished in  every  county  of  England,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  j)ower  to  eject  from  their  livings  all  those  who,  in  the 
cant  of  the  times,  were  reckoned  "  ignorant,  insufficient,  negli- 
gent, scandalous,  and  erroneous.*' 

It  has  been  shown,  upon  the  best  evidence,  that  by  these 
courts  of  inquisition  not  less  than  fight  thousand  of  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England  were  turned  out  of  their  livings  to 
make  way  for  the  godly  brethren,  who  were  forcibly  settled  in 
their  parish  churches.  These  clergymen  were  reduced  to  beg- 
gary ;  and,  as  above  noticed,  most  of  them  were  imprisoned, 
while  their  property  was  seized  and  squandered  by  men  who 
had  constituted  themselves  ministers,  and  who  eagerly  grasped 
at  commcndums  and  pluralities,  which  before  were  the  objects 
of  their  reforming  reproaches.  Archbishop  Bramhall  says, 
"  Let  Mr.  Baxter  sum  up  in  one  catalogue  all  the  non- 
conformists throughout  tlie  kingdom  of  England,  ever  since 
the  Reformation,  who  have  been  cast  aside  or  driven  away,  I 
dare  abate  him  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  only  exhibit 
the  martyrologies  of  London  and  the  two  universities,  or  a  list 
of  those  who,  in  these  late  intestine  wars,  have  been  haled 
away  to  prisons,  or  chased  away  into  banishment,  by  his  [Mr. 
Baxter's]  own  party  in  these  three  places  alone,  or  left  to  the 
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rciless  world  lo  beg  their  bread,  for  uo  oth^r  crime  than 
ally,  and  because  they  stood  affected  to  the  ancient  rites 
1  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  and  they  shall 
able  them  for  number;  and  for  learning,  piety,  industry,  and 
re  of  peace,  exceed  them  incomparably  ;  1,0  as  his  party,  as 
I  glorieth  BO  much  in,  will  scarcely  deserve  to  be  named  in 
e  same  day.  And  if  he  compare  tlieir  persecutions,  the 
ifferings  of  his  supposed  confessors  will  appear  to  be  but  flea- 
itings  in  comparison  of  theirs.  But,  after  all  this,  the  greatest 
isparity  remaineth  yet  untouched — that  is,  in  the  caiise  of 
lieiT  sufferings ;-— the  one  suffered  for /ai/A,  and  the  otlier  [the 
Hiiitan]  for  faction  ^^ 

The  reforming  zeal  of  the  puritans  led  them  to  commit  the 
■ost  horrible  sacrilege,  and  to  dishonour  the  houses  of  God, 
ffhere  the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  had  been  offered  daily  for  sixteen  centuries  with- 
oot  intermission.    And,  says  bishop  Hall,  "  it  is  no  other  than 
tragical  to  relate  the  carriage  of  that  furious  sacrilege,  whereof 
oar  eyes  and  ears  were  the  sad  witnesses.     What  work  was 
here!    What  beating  down  of  walls, — what  tearing  up  of 
nonamenLs, — what  pulling  down  of  seals, — what  wrenching 
oat  of  irons  and  brasses  from  the  windows  and  graves, — what 
defacing  of  arms, — what  defacing  of  curious  stonework,  that 
had  not  any  representation  in  the  world,  but  only  of  the  cost 
of  the  founder  and  the  skill  of  the  masons, — what  tooting  and 
pipiog  upon  the  destroyed  organ  pipes !  and  what  a  hideous 
tnumph  on  the  market-day,  before  all  the  country,  when,  in  a 
kind  of  sacrilegious  and  profane  procession,  all  the  organ- 
pipes,  vestments,  with  co])es  and  surplices,  together  with  the 
kiden  cross,  which  had  been  rudely  sawn  down  from  above 
Ae  grave-yard  pulpit,  and  the  service-books  and  singing-books 
that  could  be  had,  were  carried  [in  procession]  to  tlie  fire  in 
tbe  pablic  market-place;  a  hired  wretch  walking  before  the 
tnun  in  his  cope  trailing  in  the  dirt,  with  a  service-book  in  his 
hand,  imitating  in  an  impious  scorn  the  tune,  and  usurping 
tie  words  of  the  litany  used  formerly  in  the  church.     Near  the 
public  cross  all  these  monuments  of  idolatry  must  be  sacrificed 
yj  the  chair;  not  without  much  ostentation  of  a  zealous  joy  in 
discharging  ordnance,  to  the  cost  of  some  who  professed  how 
JHuch  they  had  longed  to  see  that  day.     Neither  was  it  any 
^wn  upon  this  guild  day,  to  have  the  cathedral,  now  open  on 

*  BmnhaU's  Vindicatioii,  &c.  from  the  Presbyterians'  charge  of  Popery. — 
^iWf  Safferings  of  the  Clergy. — Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion. — 
^^pUier*!  Ecdesiaitical  History  of  Great  Britain. — Heylin  and  Bishop  Walker's 
^^  of  Archbishop  Land. — Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans. 
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all  sides,  to  be  filled  with  musketeers  waiting  for  the  hassadi 
return,  drinking  and  tobacconing  as  freely  as  if  it  had  tiinMJI 
alehouse.^  It  was  by  the  ill-omened  alliance  of  treason  and  fani^ 
ticism  that  such  sacrilege  was  committed,  and  our  churches  wai 
turned  into  stables  and  barracks.  "  Religion  was  as  camvaaii 
in  those  days  as  ignorance  and  impudence  are  now.  Y(M. 
could  not  stir,  but  texts  of  Scripture  flew  about  your  ean  I" 
hail-shot.  Every  cobbler  was  for  dabbling  in  divinity,  i 
venturing  beyond  the  last.  Your  baker  could  talk  of  no 
but  the  old  leaven :  the  blacksmith,  with  a  spark  of  zeal  in  1 
throat,  would  be  hammering  out  hobnails  and  heresy;  andthftl 
grocer  was  always  retailing  religion.  You  could  not  buy  a! 
ounce  of  pepper,  but  you  had  a  pound  of  edification  iutodie 
bargain,  and  the  shopman  would  repeat  you  a  chapter  wbib- 
he  was  twisting  his  packthread.^' 

When  the  Long  Parli  am  ent  found  it  necessary  to  enterints 
a  league  with  the  Scots  Covenanters  for  the  extirpation  of  ibe 
church  in  England,  as  the  Scots  had  already  extirpated  thit 
of  Scotland,  they  resolved  to  call  an  assembly  of  divines,  as  n 
effectual  battery  for  reformation,  as  the  Scots  were  determined 
that  the  price  of  their  alliance  should  be  '^  an  uniformity  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  between  the  two  nations.^  The  pa^ 
liament  therefore  passed  an  ordinance,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1643,  "  for  the  calling  of  an  assembly  of  leanied  and  godly 
divines  and  others,  to  be  consulted  with  by  the  parliament,  for 
settling  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
said  church  from  false  aspersions  and  interpretations."*  This 
Assembly  was  not  convoked  agreeably  to  the  standiugUwi 
for  the  sending  up  proctors  for  the  clergy  to  the  convocation, 
nor  elected  in  the  presbyterian  manner  by  the  ministers;  but 
the  parliament  appointed  all  the  members,  and  therefore  its  fbnn- 
dation  was  erastian.  The  ordinance  gave  each  member  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons  the  nomination  of  two  or  more  ministcrt 
for  each  county,  and  the  whole  number  amounted  to  one  huD' 
dred  and  twenty;  and  their  debates  were  confined  to  suA 
things  only  as  the  parliament  should  dictate.  One  of  the  chi» 
things  which  their  masters  proposed,  was,  to  take  away  tbe 
present  church  government  by  bishops,  &c.,  being,  as  tbey 
said,  "  burdensome  to  the  kingdom,  and  a  great  impediment 
to  the  Reformation,  and  very  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  gp* 
vemment  of  this  kingdom."  If  any  difference  of  opinion  shouW 
arise,  the  assembly  were  to  represent  it  to  parliament,  witb 
their  reasons,  when  the  house  would  give  farther  instructioDa' 
Amongst  those  learned  and  godly  divines  were  thirty  member 
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>olh  houses  of  parliament.  There  were  a  few  episco])a- 
s,  and  about  lliirly  presbyter! aim,  but  the  greiitest  niiinl)or 
e  independents.  The  Assembly  were  not  allowed  to  elect 
ir  own  president;  but  as  the  parliament  had  selected  the 
mberSySO  they  appointed  Dr.Twisse,of  Newbury, to  be  their 
locutOT;  and  still  farther  to  show  their  utter  insignificance, 
1  their  subservience  to  parliament,  the  following  proviso 
s  inserted  in  the  ordinance  which  called  them  logelher : — 
Provided  always,  That  this  ordinance  shall  not  give  them, 
r  shall  they,  in  this  assembly,  assume  or  exercise  any  juris- 
cdon,  power,  or  authority  ecclesiastical  whatsoever,  or  any 
her  power  than  is  herein  particularly  expressed."  Each 
inister  was  allowed  four  shillings  and  ninepence  per  day, 
id  was  screened  from  the  penalty  of  non-residence.  What- 
"er  points  could  not  be  adjusted  in  the  Assembly  were  to  be 
fened  to  parliament,  as  the  ultimate  judge  of  the  con- 
ovcrsy. 

This  Assembly  was  composed  of  persons  disaffected  and 
Mtile  to  the  church  of  England;  and  the  divines,  as  they 
we  called,  were  mixed  with  laymen — a  thing  never  before 
nid  of  in  England;  and  the  summoning  of  it  by  the  two 
oases  was  a  daring  encroachment  on  the  royal  prerogative,  as 
rell  as,  upon  their  own  principles,  the  headship  of  Christ.  The 
ing  was  much  incensed  when  he  heard  of  this  Assembly,  and 
ID  the  22d  of  June  he  issued  a  proclamation, "  prohibiting  all 
fttsons  mentioned  in  that  pretended  ordinance  assembling 
or  that  purpose;  declaring  the  Assembly  iUegal;  that  no  acts 
niblished  by  them  ought  to  be  received  by  the  subject;  and 
hat  the  allowing  the  Assembly-men  wages  by  a  tax  upon  the 
nblic,  was  an  unheard-of  presumption."  As  soon  as  the 
'oyal  proclamation  ajipcared,  the  it*\s'  episcopal  clergy  with- 
wv  from  this  extraordinary  synod,  and  the  parliament  ap- 
Jointed  independents  to  supply  their  places.  On  the  1  st  of 
^nljr  the  Assembly  met  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  tlieir  first  act  was  to  ])etition  parlia- 
Wnl  for  a  fast  before  the  commencement  of  business,  of  which 
•ctition,  bishop  Kennet  says, "  impartially  speaking,  it  is  stalled 
rtth  schism,  sedition,  and  cruelty."  A  fast  was  appointed, 
)r.Twisse  preached,  and  both  houses  of  parliament  attended. 
Miament  sent  the  Assembly  an  order  to  review  the  thiity- 
ine  Articles;  and  on  the  7th  of  July  the  assembly  appointed 
committee,  to  consider  what  amendments  were  proper  to  be 
lade  in  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church,  and  they  spent 
in  weeks  in  debating  on  the  first  fifteen,  with  the  view  *'  of 
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rendering  their  sense  more  express  and  determinate  in  ikvonr 
of  Calvinism;^''  which  is  an  undeniable  acknowledgment  thai 
the  Calvinian  party  did  not  consider  the  articles  of  the  chunk 
of  England  bore  any  tendency  that  way. 

On  Monday,  the  25th  of  September,  1643^  the  Scottish  cos- 
missi oners  met  the  Assembly  and  both  houses  in  StMarganefi 
church,  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  and  swearing  the  Solen 
League  and  Covenant;  when,  says  Baillie,  we  '^were  wat 
corned  in  the  Assembly  by  three  harangues  from  Dr.  Twiaie^ 
Mr.  Case,  and  Dr.  Hoyle.  Before  their  [the  Scots  commis- 
sioners] coming,  the  Covenant  had  passed,  but  with  some  littb 
alteration.  This  they  took  in  evil  part,  that  any  letter  should 
be  changed  without  our  advice ;  but  having  a  committee  fioii 
both  houses^  and  the  assembly  of  the  most  able  and  best-affecled 
men  appointed  to  deal  with  them  in  that  and  all  other  afiain^ 
we  shortly  were  satisfied,  finding  all  the  alterations  to  be  ibr 
the  better 2."  At  this  solemnity  White  "  engaged  in  prayrf* 
for  an  hour;  then  Nye,  an  independent,  endeavoured, in  along 
speerh,  to  justify  the  Covenant  from  Scripture  precedents, and 
Henderson,  a  Scots  commissioner,  declared  that  the  estates  of 
Scotland  had  resolved  to  assist  the  parliament  of  England  in 
carrying  on  their  ends  and  designs  of  prostrating  the  monarchj 
and  extirpating  the  church.  Then  Nye  read  it  article  by 
article  with  an  audible  voice  firom  the  pulpit,  each  peison 
standing  up  uncovered,  and  with  his  right  hand  bare,  held  up 
to  heaven,  swore  to  the  performance  of  it  "  Being  all 
agreed,  as  the  Assembly  and  House  of  Commons  did  swear  and 
subscribe  that  Covenant,  the  Utile  House  of  Lords  did  delay, 
for  sake  of  honour,  as  they  said,  till  they  found  our  nadon 
willing  to  swear  it  as  then  it  was  formed  3.**  Neal  has  the  ho- 
nesty to  admit,  that  ^^  as  it  was  a  test  of  a  mixed  nature,  and 
contained  some  obligations  on  conscience  which  wise  and 
honest  men  might  reasonably  scruple^  who  were  otherwise  wdl 
affected  to  the  protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  the  imposing  it  as  a  test  can  never  be  just^ed^J*  K 
was,  however,  forced  upon  the  people  of  England,  under  severe 
penalties,  by  all  persons  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years* 
Alarmed  at  such  a  dangerous  combination  of  religious  intole* 
ranee  and  fanaticism  with  armed  rebellion,  the  king  issued  a 
proclamation,  on  the  9th  of  October,  forbidding  all  his  sub- 
jects either  to  tender  or  take  this  seditious  and  treasonable 

1  Neal'8  History  of  the  Paritani,  U.  215.    *  BaiUie*!  Letten,  ti.  102. 
'  Letters,  ii.  101-2.  *  Vol.  ii.  223-24. 
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lorenant;  bat  this  prohibition  came  too  late,  for  both  houses 
f  pailiamentythe  citizens  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the 
amy,  had  taken  this  treasonable  and  unjustifiable  test. 

ijrrBB  THB  COVENANT  had  been  signed,  the  parliament  ad- 
mtted  the  four  Scots  presbyterian  ministers,  Henderson,  Gil- 
lespie, Rutherford,  and  Bullie,  with  the  ruling  elders,  lord 
Maitland,  afterwards  the  earl  and  duke  of  Lauderdale,  tlie  earl  of 
Lothian,  and  the  celebrated  Johnston,  of  Warriston,  and  ap- 

Kted  them  to  be  constituent  members  of  this  Assembly.   On 
day,  the  20th  of  November,  Baillie  says,  the  Scots  commis- 
wmers  sent  to  both  houses  of  parliament  for  a  u^orran/  to  enable 
fliem  to  sit  in  the  Assembly,  which  was  readily  granted,  and  Mr. 
Henderson  presented  it  to  the  prolocutor,  who  sent  out  three  of 
Ihor  number  to  introduce  them  to  the  meeting.     *'  Here,"  he 
iiys,  ^  no  mortal  man  may  enter  to  overbear,  let  be  to  sit,  witli- 
eut  an  order  in  writing  from  both  houses  of  parliament.*^     Of 
Dr.  Twisse,  he  says,  *^  he  was  the  most  unfit  of  all  the  company 
fcr  any  action ;  so  after  the  prayer  he  sits  mute.     It  was  the 
tamy  [cunning]  conveyance  of  these,  who  guide  most  matters 
ybr  thehr  awn  interest ^  to  plant  such  a  man  of  purpose  in  the 
ehiir*." 

In  all  those  parts  where  the  authority  of  the  parliament  was 
neeiTed,  the  signing  of  the  covenant  was  pressed  with  great 
ieTerity,and  which  brought  a  horrible  persecution  on  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England,  who  all  refused  to  sign  this  most 
Initorous  bond  of  rebellion.     They  were  turned  out  of  their 
booses,  and  were  not  suffered  to  compound  for  their  personal  or 
veal  estates;  and  they  were  forcibly  ejected  from  their  benefices, 
which  were  immediately  filled  with  presbyterians,  unqualified 
students  from  the  universities,  and  refugees  from  Scotland  and 
New  England.     Many  of  those  puritans  who  had  formerly  de- 
claimed against  plursdities,  reconciled  their  interest  to  tlieir 
consciences,  and  held  two  or  three  livings.     The  clergy  were 
sequestered  and  imprisoned,  and  a  hundred  and  fifteen  of  them 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  were  so  treated,  tlieir  houses  plun- 
dered, and  their  wives  and  children  turned  into  tlie  streets.   In 
short,  says  Dr.  Collier,  *^  it  is  obser^^ed  tlicre  were  more  turned 
oat  of  their  livings  by  the  presbyterians  in  three  years  than 
were  deprived  by  the  papists  in  queen  Mary's  reign  ;  or  had 
been  silenced,  suspended,  or  deprived  by  all  the  bishops  from 
the  first  year  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  time  we  are  upon.  And 
that  this  might  be  done  with  some  colour  of  justice,  they  set  by 
a  ^  committee  for  plundered  ministers^.' "    Even  Neal  admits 

>  Letters,  ii.  107, 108.  -  Eccleiiaatical  Hiitory,  yiii.  268,  2G9. 
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that  '^  great  complaints  have  been  made,  and  not  without  rea 
he  says,  ^^  of  the  execution  this  test  did  upon  the  kingfs  cl 
[of  the  church  of  England]  throughout  the  kingdom.  It 
a  new  weapon  put  into  the  hands  of  the  committees  [for  p 
dered  ministers],  which  enabled  them  with  more  ease  and 
tainty  to  detect  malignant  or  disaffected  ministers ;  for  ins 
of  producing  a  number  of  witnesses,  as  had  been  the  mel 
hitherto,  they  now  tendered  the  covenant  ^^  And,  be  a 
"  it  ought  to  be  reraenibcred  that  none  were  turned  out  or 
prisoned  for  their  adhering  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of 
church  of  England  till  after  the  imposing  of  the  Scots  coven 
but  for  immorality,  false  [t.  e,  catholic]  doctrine,  non-residei 
or  for  taking  part  with  the  king  against  the  parliament''  Anc 
continues,  "  from  the  time  of  taking  the  covenant^  we  may  < 
the  entire  dissolution  of  the  hierarchy ^  though  it  was  not 
abolished  by  an  ordinance  of  parliament.  There  were  no 
clcsiastical  courts,  no  visitations,  no  wearing  the  habits, 
regard  paid  to  the  canons  or  ceremonies,  or  even  to  the  comi 
prayer  itself^." 

After  the  episcopal  clergy,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  o 
mand,  lefl  tlie  Assembly,  there  remained  three  grand  parties, 
presbyterians,  the  erastians,  and  the  independents.  For 
sake  of  preserving  the  Scots  alliance,  it  was  resolved  to 
tablisli  the  presbyterian  form  of  government,  which  they 
vanccd  into  ajusdivinumy  or  divine  institution,  derived,  they  8 
expressly  from  Christ  and  his  apostles;  but  which  wasnol 
knowledged  by  the  other  parties  without  a  great  deal  of  coi 
versy, "  which,"  says  Neal, "  prevented  their  laying  the  top-s 
of  the  building,  so  that  it  fell  to  pieces  before  it  was  perfect 
The  pressure  of  political  expediency  preserved  some  concoic 
twixt  the  discordant  parties  in  tliis  Assembly ;  nevertheless 
could  never  cordially  coalesce,  and  dissensions  broke  out 
tween  the  presbyterians  and  the  independents,  after  which 
began  to  eye  each  other  with  jealousy,  to  separate,  and  fin 
most  cordially  to  hate  and  to  devote  each  other  to  extirpa 
In  consequence  of  their  dissensions,  the  words  dissenting 
thren  were  first  heard  in  England,  and  which  have  been 
up  ever  since.  The  erastians  were  most  favoured  by  the  pa 
ment,  on  account  of  their  subserviency  to  them  in  their  dict« 
to  the  Assembly.  The  independents  abhorred  monarchy, 
desired  a  republic ;  they  were  few  at  first,  and  all  along 
posed  the  presbyterians,  but  they  increased  mightily  undei 
fostering  care  of  Cromwell.     The  sequestration  of  the  cl< 

>  History  of  the  Piuitaiu,  ii.  429.  '  Ibid.  iL  236. 
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bioiight  forward  so  many  applicants  for  the  vacant  livings,  that 
the  parliameDt  passed  an  ordinance  in  October  for  a  committee 
of  ten  of  the  divines  to  examine  and  admit  them  to  the  mi- 
instry.  The  liturgv  having  been  proscribed,  the  parliament 
ordered  their  creatures  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  directing  the 
nnisters  how  to  conduct  the  public  worship ;  and  the  inde- 
^  pendents  having  moved  and  carried  some  amendments  to  it,  it 
I  passed  the  Assembly  with  some  degree  of  unanimity.  It  was 
[  sent  down  to  Scotland  for  the  approbation  of  the  commission 
<if  their  Assembly,  and  was  there  established  by  a  parliamentary 
ofdinance  on  the  3d  of  January,  1644,  under  the  title  of  a 
Directoiy  for  Public  Worship. 

Dr.  Twisse  died,  and  the  parliament  appointed  Charles  Herle 
to  succeed  him,  as  prolocutor,  on  the  2'2d  of  July,  1646.  The 
English  divines  would  have  been  contented  with  a  revision  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  but  the  Scots  commissioners  insisted 
on  a  system  of  their  own  being  adopted,  when  they  and  seven 
QtheiB  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  the  materials. 
The  disputes  about  discipline  occasioned  so  many  interruptions, 
that  it  was  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  Confession  of  Faith 
was  finished ;  but  on  the  26th  of  November,  1646,  the  pro- 
locQtor  returned  thanks  for  the  completion  of  their  labours. 
It  was  then  presented  to  the  commons,  as  the  ^'  humble  ad- 
vice** of  the  Assembly,  and  occupied  the  theological  skill  of 
that  politico-religious  body  nearly  two  years  more  to  examine 
^1  discuss  the  contents ;  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  published 
on  Jane  20lh,  1648,  under  the  title  of  "  Articles  of  Religion." 
'Hie  parliament,  says  Neal,  ^^  not  tliinking  it  proper  to  call  it 
&  Confession  of  Faiih,  because  the  sections  did  not  begin  with 
the  words  *  I  confess  ;'  nor  to  annex  matters  of  church  govem- 
JDent,  about  which  they  were  not  agreed^  to  doctrinal  articles ; 
those  chapters,  therefore,  which  relate  to  discipline,  as  they 
^w  stand  in  tJie  Assembly's  confession,  were  not  printed  by 
order  of  the  house,  but  recommitted,  and,  at  last,  laid  aside  ; 
**  the  whole  thirtieth  chapter,  of  *  church  censures  and  of  the 
power  of  ihe  keys ;'  the  thirty-first  chapter,  of '  synods  and  coun- 
cils,* by  whom  to  be  called,  and  of  what  force  in  their  decrees 
*nd  determinations :  a  great  part  of  the  twcnty-fourtli  chapter, 
°f  'marriage  and  divorce,'  which  they  referred  to  the  laws  of 
^^  land ;  and  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  twentieth  chapter, 
which  determines  what  opinions  and  parties  disturb  the  peace 
°^  the  church,  and  to  be  punished  by  the  civil  magistrate. 
■fhese  propositions,  in  which  the  very  life  and  soul  of  presbytery 
consists,  never  were  approved  by  the  English  parliament,  nor 
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had  the  force  of  a  law  [t.  e.  an  ordinance']  iu  this  < 
but  the  whole  confession,  as  it  came  from  the  Assembly,  bcH  »  ^ 
sent  into  Scotland,  was  immediately  approved  by  the  Ge 
Assembly  and  parliament  of  that  kingdom  as  the  establi 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  their  kirk  V 

The  prcsbyterian  communion  owes  its  Discipline  and  I 
form  of  its  government  to  a  foreigner,  Theodore  Beza,  whoi 
ceeded  John  Calvin,  the  author  of  the  system  of  doctrines  i  ~ 
go  under  his  name ;  and  it  now  o\i  es  its  Confession  of  Faith  I 
Directory  to  ^foreign  sraod,  consisting  partly  of  divines  i 
partly  of  laymen,  of  three  distinct  denominations— «r 
independents,  and  presbyterians.     These  again  were 
the  working  committee  of  the  English  house  of  commons,  i 
dictated  all  their  proceedings  during  their  sittings,  appoi] 
all  their  members,  and  were  the  last  resort  for  appeals  in  i 
disputed  cases,  and  finally  examined  and  corrected  the  <" 
fession  of  Faith  after  the  Assembly  had  drawn  it  up.    It  ii  t 
complete  system  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  founded  on  the  etbhhaII 
DECREES  OF  GoD,  and  from  which  throughout  it  never  deviatoii  j 
The  first  two  articles  are  agreeable  to  the  christian  faith**  \ 
the  belief  in  one  God,  as  revealed  in  the  threefold  character  d  ] 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier ;  and  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith.     The  third  article  es- 
tablishes the  foundation  of  their  system,  and  is  the  point  of 
separation  from  the  faith  of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  all 
other  christian  churches.    The  faith  expressed  in  the  liturgy  is 
founded  on  the  love  of  God  ;  whereas  the  faith  of  the  West* 
minster  confession  is  firmly  based  on  His  eternal  decrees  ; 
and  however  near  the  two  systems  may  appear  to  approach 
each  other,  yet  it  is  only  in  wordSy  but  never  in  their  exact 
meaning.     The  eternal  decree  being  the  basis  of  the  system 
of  the  prcsbyterian  confession,  I  here  insert  the  whole  of  the 
third  chapter  verbatim : — 

"  0/  Gocff  Eternal  Decree. — 1.  God,  from  all  eternity 
did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  council  of  his  own  will, 
freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsover  comes  to  pass: 
yet  so,  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the  author  of  sin,  nor 
is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the 
liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  bat 
rather  established.  2.  Although  God  knows  whatsoever 
may  or  can   come  to  pass  upon  all   supposed  conditions, 

1  The  tnmsactioiui  of  the  rebel  parliament  were  never  called  acts  qfpariiammi, 
becaose  tb^  wanted  that  which  alone  could  give  them  the  force  of  law — the  king'i 
assent — and  the  consent  of  the  spiritoal  and  temporal  peers ;  bat  were  ahrqr* 
termed  Ordinances  of  parliament. 

3  Neal's  Hbtory  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  429. 
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thath  he  not  decreed  any  thing  because  he  foresaw  it  as 
e,  or  as  that  which  would  come  to  pass  upon  such  condi- 
3.  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
t  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  imto  everlasthig 
isnd  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death.  4.  These 
'  \  and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained,  are  par- 
"ly  and  unchangeably  designed ;  and  their  number  is  so 
and  definite,  that  it  cannot  bo  either  increased  or  di- 
lished.  5.  Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto 
t  GkKl,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  accord- 
{ to  his  eternal  and  immutable  purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel 
Igood  pleasure  of  his  will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto  ever- 
'  Dg  glory,  out  of  h  i s  mere  free  grace  and  love,  without  any  fore- 
bt  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in  either  of  them, 
any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as  conditions,  or  causes 
:  «M>ving  him  thereunto ;  and  all  to  Uie  praise  of  his  glorious 
gnce.  6.  As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath 
ae,  by  the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  fore- 
ordained all  the  means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are 
elected  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ ;  are 
effectoally  called  unto  faith  in  Christ  by  his  Spirit  working 
in  due  season ;  are  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  by 
his  power  through  faith  unto  salvation.  Neither  are  any  other 
redeemed  by  Christ,  efiectually  called,  justified,  adopted,  sanc- 
tified, and  saved,  6u/  the  elect  only.  7.  The  rest  of  mankind,  God 
was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own 
will,  whereby  he  extendeth  or  withholdeth  mercy  as  he  pleaseth, 
for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass 
by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin, 
to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice.  8.  The  doctrine  of  this 
high  mystery  of  predestination  is  to  be  handled  with  special 
prudence  and  care,  that  men  attending  the  will  of  God  revealed 
in  his  word,  and  yielding  obedience  thereunto,  may,  from  the 
certainty  of  their  effectual  vocation,  be  assured  of  their  eternal 
election.  So  shall  this  doctrine  afford  matter  of  praise,  reve- 
rence, and  admiration  of  God,  and  of  humility,  diligence,  and 
abundant  consolation,  to  all  that  sincerely  obey  the  gospel.^" 

This  article  is  the  keystone  of  the  whole  system,  and  al- 
though it  is  confused  and  contradictory,  yet  the  doctrine  of  the 
**  eternal  decree,"  or  the  "  horrid  decree,"  as  Calvin  himself 
called  it,  is  expressed  in  such  explicit  and  unequivocal  terms, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  misconstrue  or  mistake  its  meaning. 
By  this  decree,  every  thing  that  cones  to  pass  is  unchangeably 
fixed ;  the  exact  number  of  men  and  of  angels  intended  for 
either  happiness  or  misery  is  fore-ordained  from  all  eternity. 
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and  in  neither  case  has  the  decree  any  reference  to  the  fkitk; 
and  good  works  of  those  whose  fate  it  determines.     Tbomi . 
destined  for  salvation  are  favoured  and  assisted  "  for  the  praiit.i 
of  His  glorious  grace  ;^  whereas  those  who  are  fore-ordained 
to  everlasting  misery,  are  despised  and  passed  by,  ^'  for  tba 
praise  of  His  glorious  justice  P    There  is  Miile  justice  inthii 
mode  of  procedure,  and  less  mercy ;  and  it  contradicts  all 
tliat  is  taught  in  tlie  Bible,  where  we  are  told  that  he  that  con- 
quers in  the  good  fight — that  wins  the  race, — that  believes  vitli 
the  heart,  confesses  with  the  mouth,  and  keeps  the  faith  and 
tlie  commandments,  shall  enter  into  life  and  receive  that  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Liord,  the  righteous  judge,  will 
give  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing.     But  to  those  wiio 
have  the  eternal  decree  for  ever  before  their  eyes,  love  and 
hope  is  precluded,   obedience  is  useless;    the  heart  of  the 
humble  is  driven  to  despair  with  the  dreadful  apprcheusioni 
of  the  blackness  of  darkness  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  to  which 
they  are  taught  to  imagine  they  are  consigned ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  presumptuous  and  self-loving  sinner  is  deluded  with 
the  vain  imagination  that  by  this  eternal  decree  he  has  been 
so  elected  to  eternal  felicity  that  no  sinful  course  can  prevent 
his  entering  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.     Both  the  despair  of  the 
one  and  the  presumption  of  the  other  are  grievous  sins,  by 
wliich  the  author  of  all  evil  in  general,  and  of  this  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  decree  in  particular,  draws   unwary  souls  into  bis 
net,  and  hurries  them  unto  destruction.     Their  doctrine  of  re- 
demption is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  root  from  which  their 
whole  system  proceeds — the  eternal  decree  ;  and  the  whole 
efficacy  of  our  Redeemer's  sacrifice  is  confined,  by  the  same 
decree,  to  those  only  who  are  predestinated  to  everlasting  life*. 

*  The  following  dialogue,  illastratiTe  of  the  Calvioistic  doctrine  of  electioo, 
between  a  presbyterian  incumbent  after  the  Revolution,  and  an  epiacopal  lajn>*Bi 
was  extracted  from  an  old  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Rey.  Mr.  Jefferff 
episcopal  clergyman  of  Lonmay,  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  and  inserted  in  the 
Episcopal  Magazine  for  January  1837,  having  been  communicated  to  the  editor  by 
the  Rev.  James  Christie,  episcopal  clergyman  at  Turriff,  in  the  same  diocese :" 

**  Incumbent.  W^ell  met,  neighbour,  I  have  a  fair  occasion  to  reason  with  y(W 
for  your  separation." — *•  Layman.  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  not/ree  to  hear  you." 

*'  /.  I  trow,  ye  have  not  tciil  to  hear  me." — "  L.  That's  true  enough,  (^ 
who  is  it  that  has/ree  will,  according  to  your  doctrine  ?" 

**  /.  You  have/ree  will  to  do  evil,  but  not  to  do  good."—**  L.  Then  if  it  be  » 
good  thing  to  hear  you,  I  have  not  free  will  to  do  it." 

"  /.  Yet  you  may  hear  me,  if  you  please.*' — *'  L.  Will  that  be  a  mean  to  W 
me ;  and  will  the  hearing  of  an  episcopal  man  be  a  mean  to  damn  roe  ?" 

••  L  There's  no  doubt  of  that."—"  L.  Then,  my  salvation  must  be  condt- 
tional  s  and  if  so,  then  not  absolute." 

**  J.  Yon  know  not  but  that  ye  may  be  one  of  the  elect;  and  if  so,  then  Jf^ 
Mlvation  it  abwlute,  for  God  ices  no  tin  in  ki$  elect.    They  cm  never  fill  ^f*^ 
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I  is  represeuted  to  have  died  for  the  eleci  only — that  is, 
3n  in  conformity  with  the  eternal  decree ;  whereas  we  are 
ned  in  Scripture  that  he  died  for  all  men — for  the  whole 

race.     But  as  for  the  reprobate,  they  can  do  nothing  eUe  but  tin,'* 

lien,  sir,  the  same  actions  are  ttii  in  one,  and  piety  ia another:  or,  to  take 
5  poet  has  it, 

<  The  saints  may  do  the  same  things  by 
Tlie  spirit  in  sincerity , 
Which  other  men  are  tempted  to. 
And  at  the  deviPs  instance  do : 
All  piety  consists  therein 
In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin/ 

hen,  if  I  be  one  of  the  elect,  as  the  decrees  are  alHohtte,  by  your  doc- 
md  bearing  no  mark  of  respect  to  the  holiness  or  impiety  of  the  persons, 
•A  miss  of  salTation,  though  I  live  in  an  episcopal  church." 
Yea,  but  ve  are  the  godly,  and  our  doctrine  is  agreeable  to  the  inclina- 
f  the  people,  and  let  me  tell  you,  the  means  are  as  absolutely  foreordained 
end" — *'  L.  Then  if  I  be  ordained  to  go  to  your  kirk,  I  cannot  but  go ; 
I  stay  from  it,  it  can  be  no  otherwise." 

Bat  I  may  be  the  instrument  ordained  to  call  you  to  the  use  of  the  means." 
.  What  may  be,  may  not  be ;  and  if  it  be,  it  will  be  ;  and  if  it  be  not,  it 
t  be.  And  if  your  call  be  effectual,  it  will  be  irresistible ;  but  you  see, — 
fftff/  you,  and  so  your  call  is  not  effectual." 

Our  doctine  is  true,  but  it  is  like  you  are  absolutely  reprobated." 
Your  doctrine  is  false,  for  I  belieTC  Til  be  conditionally  saved.** 
What!  do  you  deny  our  Contession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms?  that 
from  all  eternity,  predestinated,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some 
d  angels  unto  eTcrlastiog  life,  and  foreordained  others  to  everlasting  death ;' 
the  number  of  these  men  and  angels  is  so  certain  and  definite,  that  it  can- 
either  increased  or  diminished ;'  and  that  '  those  of  mankind  that  are  pre- 
ted,  God  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto 
ing  glory,  and  that  too,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace,  without  any  foresight 
i,  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in  either  tf  them,  or  any  other  thing 
stature  ?'  In  a  word,  do  you  deny  that  God  has  foreordained  whatsoever 
to  pass?" — "  L.  If  that  be  true,  if  God  has  foreordained  whatsoever 
to  pass,  then  God  foreordained  Adam's  fall,  for  that  came  to  pass ;  and 
Mcy,  for  that  came  to  pass ;  and  a  book  of  Common  Prayer,  for  that 
)  pass ;  yea,  and  he  has  ordained  Episcopal  meeting-houses  in  presbytcrian 
s  [parishes],  and  me  to  be  one  of  the  members,  for  all  these  came  to 

We  do  not  say  that  God  is  the  author  of  evil  by  our  doctrine  of  predesti- 

for  whatever  Crod  has  foreordained  is  good.** — "  L.  Then,  Adam*s  fall, 

aty,  and  set  forms,  must  be  good." 

I  say  not  so,  for  these  are  come  of  the  devil.** — "  L.  But  the  devil  him- 

jme  to  pass.     Either  he  came  to  pass  qf  himself  or  of  God.     If  be  came 

>f  himself,  then  God  did  not  foreordain  every  thing  that  comes  to  pass. 

me  to  pass  of  God,  then  God  did /oreor</am  the  devil." 

P'arewell,  friend,  I  see  you  are  absolutely  reprobated." — *'  L.  Farewell, 

see  yon  are  not  absolutely  elected.    But  hath  God  foreordained  the  mea?ts 

{probation,  as  well  as  the  end.** 

t  seems  you  do  not  read  our  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms." 

Yes,  I  have  read  them,  and  I  find  several  contradictory  things  in  them, 

saving,  and  Grace  not  saving,  Effectual  Calling,  and  a  Calling  not  Effec- 

t  '  no  man  taketh  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  unto  himself,  but  he  that 

of  God,  as  was  Aaron  -,*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  extraordinary 

II.  '^  M 
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world.  In  this  confession  of  faith,  therefore,  the  elect,  in  the 
Calvinistic  sense,  can  alone  have  the  love  of  God  prockimed 
to  them ;  but  to  those  whom  it  asserts  God  ha*h  passed  bj, 
that  is,  the  reprobate.  His  wrath  only  can  be  denounced.  A 
distinction  is  made  between  the  redeemed  and  the  imie- 
deemed — between  those  who  are  justified,  adopted,  and  sane- 
tified,  according  to  this  scheme,  and  those  whom  God  hath 
blinded,  hardened,  and  ordained  to  wrath.  In  short,  thekiik 
which  has  adopted  this  faith  "  can  call  on  the  elect  to  come 
to  God  and  be  saved ;  she  can  speak  to  them  of  his  love  and 
mercy  ;  she  can  describe  to  them,  in  the  most  glowing  terms, 
how  much  more  they  are  bound  to  love  and  obey  him,  who, 
out  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love,  has  chosen  them  in 
Christ,  in  preference  to  others.  But  if  she  speak  to  the  latter, 
it  can  only  be  to  remind  them  of  the  awful  truth,  that  '  God, 
ns  a  righteous  judge,  doth,  for  former  sins,  blind  and  harden 
wicked  and  ungodly  men,  withholding  his  grace  from  them, 
and  exposing  them  to  such  objects  as  their  corruption  makes 
occasion  of  sin.'  She  cannot  call  on  them  to  flee  from  the 
fierce  wrath  of  God,  because  she  believes  that  they  are  fore- 
ordained to  everlasting  death,  for  the  praise  of  his  glorious 
justice.  She  cannot  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to 
all  men,  because  she  maintains  that  none  are  redeemed  and 
saved  but  the  elect  [iu  her  sense]  only.  In  short,  agreeably  to 
the  plain  and  unsophisticated  meaning  of  her  Confession  and 
Catechisms,  the  presbyterian  church  must  teach  that  redemp- 
tion is  partial,  not  universal;  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect, 
but  not  for  the  reprobate ;  that  God  has  predestinated  the 
former  to  life,  and  fore-ordained  the  latter  to  death ;  and  tbb 

cases,  an  extraordinary  way  of  ordination  is  justifiable,  and  that  a  man  cumot 
keep  the  commandments  of  Grod  by  grace  given  in  tliis  life :  That  God  mide 
man — purposely  to  damn  him,  and  yet,  that  man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God 
and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever  !" 

'*  /.  I  find  that  you're  turned  blasphemous,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  call  nor 
converse  with  you  again." — **  L,  Sir,  fare  you  well,  I  make  no  such  promii*! 
for  I  own  God's  decree  is,  that  whosoever  believeth  and  worketh  righteoosnett 
shall  be  saved.  And  whosoever  dolh  not  believe  and  obey  the  gospel  daM*  except 
he  repent,  be  damned  for  ever.  *  Wheti  the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  firom  h* 
wickedness  that  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right, 
then,  indeed f  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive,  E2ek.  xviii.  27.' — *  For  God  sent  no* 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world ;  but  that  the  world  through  *»* 
miffht  be  tared,  John  iii.  17.' — '  He  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  iTlin. 
ii ,  6.' — And  *  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only ' — the  eleeii 
a  chosen  number  to  the  exclusion  qf  the  rest — *  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  r*^* 
world f  1  John  ii.  2.' — I  am  also  resolved,  with  God's  grace,  so  to  live,  as  »» 
your  assurances  will  not  make  me  prcsamc,  nor  your  reprobation  make  dm  de- 
spair.   Farewell." 
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without  any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in 
rither  of  them  ^",  whereas  we  areelected  and  justified  in  baptism. 
But  there  are  few  sects  that  do  not  retain  some  truths  of  reve- 
lation; and  this  Confession  steadily  maintains  the  catholic 
ind  primitive  distinction  betwixt  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
dril  powers,  and  the  independency  of  the  church  on  the  state ; 
and  the  presbyterians  are  only  to  be  blamed  for  having  abused 
and  misapplied  this  doctrine  in  imitation  of  the  pope,  to  the 
disturbance  of  tlie  state  and  the  invasion  of  tlie  just  rights  of 
the  sovereign.     The  faith  and  worship  of  the  church,  as  a  so- 
ciety founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  are  to  be  maintained  by  patience 
and  suffering ;  for  it  has  no  sword  but  the  spiritual  weapons  of 
excommunication,  spiritual  censures,  prayers,  and  tears.    The 
church  is  subordinate  to  the  state  in  all  teni])oral  matters,  and 
the  state  to  the  church  in  spiritual  affairs  ;  and  in  this  divine 
hannony  and  concord  the  state  and  the  church  arc  united  in 
peace  and  prosperity.     Whenever  either    party    transgress 
their  legitimate  bounds,  the  state  by  violating  the  rights  of  the 
diurch,  or  the  church  in  invading  the  rights  of  the  prince  by 
distnrbing  the  peace,  order,  and  government  of  the  state,  tlien 
aU  the  bloodshed  and  opjiression  are  sure  to  follow  that  were 
exhibited  during  the  supremacy  of  the  presbytcrian  rule  in  the 
Rigns  of  James  and  Charles.   The  divine  institution  of  the  dis- 
linctivc  powers  of  the  church  and  state,  as  maintained  in  the 
Westminster  Confession,  is  sound  doctrine,  and  agreeable  to 
the  primitive  practice ;  and  it  is  only  where  the  presbyterians 
and  papists  have  abused  and  misapplied  it,  that  it  is  to  be  ab- 
honed  and  detested  by  all  good  christians,  as  contrary  to  the 
gospel,  the  doctrine,  and  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  civil  order  and  the  peace  of 
kingdoms.     For  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  Christianity 
there  was  nothing  more  visible  than  the  distinction  betwixt  the 
church  and  tlie  civil  power,  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
^eempire  of  Cesar.     And  this  distinction  was  not  invented  by 
pnesls,  but  ordained  by  our  Lord,  to  distinguish  the  things  tlial 
l^elongto  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  church,  from  those  tlial 
pertain  to  Cesar  or  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.     And  thcrcf<)i\' 
'^v^ould  have  been  rightly  taught  in  this  Confession,  (/'the  Wt  ;t  - 
minster  divines  had  not  confined  their  definition  of  theCaiholii: 
^hurch  exclusively  to  their  own  denominations,  which  of  coiiis!* 
^"ertums  the  truth  of  their  proposition,  that  "  unto  the  Catlin- 
^'c  visible  church  Christ  hath  given  the  ministry,  oracles,  ami 

The  Dijctrinal  Differcaces  bctwcim  the  Episcopal  and  Presbytcrian  Churrlurs, 
y  Riv.  J.  B.  Pratt,  author  of  tlie  *•  OM  Path.,"  in  15pi'*i\  Ma;:;,  vol.  iii.  \.<S:t. 
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ordinances  of  God,"  &c.  ^     Sf),  again,  they  faithfully  maintaia 
the  threefold  headship  of  Christ  over  his  church,  and  the  power 
of  the  keys  which  he  counnitted  to  those  whom  they  call  **  tba  | 
office-bearers  of  the  church ;"  and  their  abuse  of  this  power 
by  men  not  having  authority  in  the  Catholic  churchy  is  alone  to 
be  objected  to^.     For  "  He  who  hath  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death,"  gave  ihc  power  of  those  keys  to  the  princes  or  apostles 
of  His  kingdom,  entirely  distinct  firom  the  temporal  sword 
which  he  also  committed  to  Cesar;  by  which  the  successors  of ; 
the  apostles,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  were  empowered  to  admil 
into  his  kingdom  and  to  cast  out  of  it,  to  bind,  to  loose,  to 
chastise  and  correct  with  spiritual  censures,  to  humble,  to  exalt, 
to  suspend,  deprive,  degrade,  restore,  and  finally  to  cutoff  the  \\ 
incorrigible  with  the  spiritual  sword.     But  the  presbyteriaoa,  -^ 
independents,  and  others  who  compiled  this  Confession,  and    -i 
limited  the  Catholic  church  to  their  own  sects,  on  having  re- 
volted against  Christ's  kingdom  and  setup  a  republic,  had  no 
more  right  to  exercise  the  keys  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  not 
of  this  world,  tlian  the  Long  Parliament  had  to  wield  Cesai's 
carnal  weapon  ;  and  therefore  their  acts  were  not  only  null  and 
void,  but  a  daring  encroachment  on  the  prerogatives  of  Christ. 
A  most  obnoxious  feature  in  the  presbyterian  system  (al- 
though it  is  now  much  modified  by  "  the  spirit  of  the  age"  and 
their  own  lukcwarmness,  yet  it  is  still  inherent  in  it)  is  the  in- 
tolerance, bigotry,  and  the  determined  and  persevering  hosti- 
lity  to  liberty  of  conscience,  which   the  leaders  constantly 
shewed.     They  incessantly  opposed  their  own  tenderness  of 
conscience  to  the  most  indifferent  things — the  colour  of  a  gown 
or  the  shape  of  a  cap.     But  things  which  are  really  in  them- 
selves indifferent^  cease  to  be  so  when  they  are  imposed  by  law- 
ful authority  ;  then  they  become  obligatory ^  and  it  becomes  our 
duly  to  obey  our  lawful  goveniors  in  church  and  state,  rather 
than  to  assume  the  province  of  teaching  them  how  to  goveni 
us.     If  they  fail  in,  or  overstep  their  duty,  they  will  have  to 
answer  to  God  at  the  last  day ;  but  their  failure  or  their  tyranny 
will  not  excuse  us  in  the  sight  of  God  for  our  disobedience. 
Notwithstanding  their  own  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  con- 
trary to  the  golden  rule,  they  forced  churchmen  to  take  unlaw- 
ful and  "soul-destroying"  oalhs,  and  to  change  the  religion  in 
which  they  had  been  bai)tized  and  educated,  and  under  which 
they  had  lived  peaceably,  without  a  moment's  time  for  inquiry 
or  examination,  undt'r  the  pain  of  severe  personal  sufferings 
and  the  brand  of  tlrj  most  infamous  appellations.     The  men 

*  Chanter  x\v.  sec   3.  ^  Chnptcr  xxx.  pattim. 
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m  they  held  chiefly  in  admiration,  in  their  sermons  and 
ings  represented  toleration  as  the  hydra  of  all  schism  and 
)%\j  and  the  flood-gate  of  iniquity.  Toleration  was  called 
Trojan  horse  whose  bowels  were  full  of  warlike  sectaries, 
a  '^  city  of  refuge  in  raen^s  consciences  for  the  devil  to  fly 
It  was  represented  as  '^  the  grand  design  of  the  devil, 
master-piece  and  chief  engine  he  works  by  at  this  time,  to 
lold  his  tottering  kingdom.  It  w*as  the  most  compendious, 
dy,  and  sure  way  to  destroy  all  religion,  lay  all  waste,  and 
Dg  in  all  evil.  It  is  the  most  transcendant,  catholic,  and 
idunental  evil  fortliis  kingdom,  of  any  that  can  bo  imagined, 
otiginal  sin  is  the  most  fundamental  sin,  having  the  seed 
1  spawn  of  all  sins  in  it,  so  a  toleration  hath  all  errors  in  il, 
d  ^1  evils.  It  is  against  the  whole  stream  and  current  of 
ripture,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  both  in  mat- 
's of  faith  and  manners ;  both  general  and  particular  com- 
mds.  It  overthrows  all  relations,  political,  ecclesiastical, 
d  economical.  And  whereas  other  evils,  whether  of  jtidg- 
Hit  or  practice,  be  but  against  one  or  two  places  of  Scripture 
revelation,  this  [toleration]  is  against  all ; — this  is  tlie  Abad- 
Q,  Apollyou,  the  destroyer  of  all  religion,  the  abomination 
desolation  and  astonishment,  the  liberty  of  i>erdition  ;  and 
erefore  the  devil  follows  it  day  and  night;  working  mightily 
many  by  writing  books  for  it,  and  other  ways :  all  the  devils 
hell  and  tlieir  instruments  being  at  work  to  promote  a  tolera- 

Intolerance  and  persecution  are  prominently  conspicuous  in 
le  Solenm  League  and  Covenant,  the  precursor  of  all  the  civil 
id  religious  dissensions  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  were 
ippy  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  prosperity,  though,  as 
Eaak  Walton  says,  they  were  "  inwardly  sick  of  being  well," 
U  Richlieu  and  the  Jesuits  introduced  this  cockatrice  egg 
nurng  the  Scottish  presbyterians,  and  they  again  brought  it 
ito  England  on  the  points  of  their  spears,  as  the  price  of  their 
lliance :  "  and  hither,"  says  Walton,  "  they  came  marching 
ilh  it  gloriously  upon  their  pikes  and  in  their  hats,  with  the 
lotto,  /or  the  Crown  and  Covenant  of  both  kingdoms ; — this  I 
iw^,and  suflered  by  it^,"  We  have  now  seen,  as  Fuller  says, 
e  nursing,  the  weaning,  the  young  youth  of  the  tall  stripling, 
•d  the  full  strength  and  stature  of  nonconformity,  with  its 
nquest  of  the  hierarchy  and  its  inflexible  determination  to 
'Dit  of  no  toleration  to  the  members  of  Christ's  holy  church 
any  of  the  three  kingdoms.      This  intolerance,  and  the 

'  Edwards's  Gangrene,  p.  58.  '  Life  of  Bishop  Saanderson. 
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bloody  fruits  springing  from  it,  drew  forth  a  "  Fair  Waniii^ 
from  archbishop  Bramhall,  in  which  he  says — *^  Let  all  chm 
tian  magistrates  beware  how  they  suffer  this  cockatrice  egg  | 
be  hatched  in  their  dominions;  much  more  how  they  pleadfil 
Baaly  or  Baal-Berith,  the  Baalims  of  the  Covenant.  It  weg 
worth  the  inquiring  whether  the  marks  of  Antichrist  do  u 
agree  as  eminently  to  the  Assembly-General  of  Scotland  i 
either  to  the  po])e  or  the  Turk  ;  this  we  see  plainly,  that  thq 
spring  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  civil  magistrate,  they  sit  upoi 
the  temple  of  God,  and  they  advance  themselves  above  tluM 
whom  holy  scripture  calleth  gods  S**  i.  e,  sovereign  princes. 

The  puritans  railed  incessantly  against  their  parent  popeiji 
but  maintained  all  the  popish  doctrines  which  they  had  beoi 
taught  by  Gumming  and  Ileth,  and  the  Jesuits  in  ElizabedA 
time,  of  dispensing  with  oaths,  doing  evil  that  good  mi|^ 
come,  and  rebelling  and  fighting  for  religion.  The  olgael 
which  the  Jesuits  proposed  when  they  founded  the  puritn 
sect,  was  to  distract  and  divide  the  church  of  England,  and  | 
bring  in  popery.  They  failed  in  the  latter,  but  in  the  former  | 
they  succeeded  to  admiration.  Things,  says  Edwards,  ^' grew  ; 
worse  and  worse,  ...  no  kind  of  blasphemy,  heresy,  disordffi 
and  confusion,  but  it  is  found  among  us>  or  coming  in  upoD 
us."^  We  are  fallen  ^'  from  popish  innovations,  superstitionii 
and  prelatical  tyranny,  to  damnable  heresies,  horrid  blasphe- 
mies, libertinism,  and  fearful  anarchy.  .  .  You  have  cast  out 
the  bishops  and  their  officers,  and  we  have  many  that  cast 
to  the  ground  all  ministers  in  all  the  reformed  churches ;  yoa 
have  cast  out  ceremonies  in  the  sacraments,  and  we  have  many 
who  cast  out  the  sacraments  of  ba])lism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
....  In  the  bishops'  days  we  had  the  fourth  commandment 
taken  away,  but  now  we  have  all  the  ten  commandments  at 
once  by  the  antinomians,  yea,  all  faith,  and  the  gospel  denied. 
What  swarms  are  there  of  all  sorts  of  illiterate  me- 
chanic preachers,  yea,  of  women  and  boy  preachers ! — what 
liberty  of  preaching,  printing  of  all  errors,  or  for  a  toleration 
of  all  and  against  the  directory,  covenant,  monthly  fast,  pres- 
bytcrial  government,  and  all  ordinances  of  parliament  in  refe- 
rence to  religion  !  These  sectaries  have  been  growing  upon 
us  ever  since  the  first  year  of  our  silting,  and  have  every  year 
increased  more  and  more  2." 

The  presbyterians,  the  independents,  and  the  crastians  in 
this  assembly  disagreed   among   themselves    respecting  ih® 

*  A  Fair  Warning  to  take  heed  of  tlie  Scottish  Discipline.     Work*,  p.  5H» 

•  Epistlo  DovVicitory  to  Edwards's  Gangrcna. 
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B  instiiuliou  of  their  respective  schemes  of  goveniment ; 
hey  cordially  united  for  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy, 
former  attempted  to  prove  that  episcopacy  was  an  inno- 
n  on  the  primitive  model,  and  that  Christ  instituted  a 
y  among  the  ministers  of  religion.  But  they  were  forced 
Imit,  that  parity  among  ministers  had  disappeared  from 
christian  church  for  at  least  fifteen  centuries.  Authorily 
linister  the  word  and  sacraments  can  only  be  delegated 

continued  by  succession,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish 
rch  :  or  by  express  designation,  as  in  that  of  St.  Paul,  who 
red  his  mission  to  be  divine  by  the  performance  of  miracles, 
he  presbytcrian  model  succession  is  out  of  the  question, 
,  they  could  not  plead  that  the  founders  of  presbytery  had 
express  deignation  to  erect  a  new  churchdom;  at  all  events 
f  wrought  no  miracles  to  prove  it.  From  the  time  that 
Qothy  and  others  "ordained  elders  in  every  city,"  presby- 
I  had  never  exercised  the  power  of  ordination,  and  the 
liops  from  that  time  had  carefully  reserved  that  right  to 
Ir  own  order.  In  whatever  way  prelacy  may  be  accounted 
the  result  is  the  same ;  for,  from  the  moment  of  its  cstablish- 
Qt  in  the  church,  presbyters  ceased  to  exercise  the  power  of 
inatiou,  which  continued  with  the  bishops  alone.  But 
n  if  the  apostles  had  instituted  prcsbyterian  parity,  still  the 
hops,  in  whatever  way  they  acquired  their  authority,  were 

only  persons  who  had  ths  power  to  perpetuate  the  chris- 
a  ministry,  and  they  only  had  the  divine  right  to  minister 
lioly  things,  because  they  alone  can  shew  succession ;  so  that 
>ishops  have  not  spiritual  authority  there  is  not  such  a  tiling 
the  world,  and  therefore  no  lawful  ministry  in  the  church  ^. 
ItheAssemblyfoundaway  of  escape  from  this  dilemma;  and, 
the  chapter  "  concerning  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  ordina- 
tt  of  ministers,''  it  is  declared  that,  "  in  extraordinary  caseSy 
^hing  extraordinary  may  be  done  until  a  settled  order  may 
kad,  yet  keeping  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  rule ;"  and  th.y 
i,"  there  is  at  this  time^  as  we  humbly  conceive,  an  extra- 
hary  occasion  for  a  way  of  ordination  for  the  present 
V^  of  ministers^ 

^  Episc.  Mag.  Sept.  1834,  art.  Divine  Right  of  Presbytery. 
2  Sect.  11,  12,  p.  587. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 11. 
CHARLES  THE  FIRST; 

HIS  HISTOmV,  TmiAL,  AND   MAmTTRDOM. 

164 M2. — ^The  Long  Puiiament  seize  on  Hull — and  tbey  prepare  for  and  Mm 
war. — The  king  erects  his  standard. — Battle  of  Edgehill. — The  king  ddMi 

the  rebels  at  Brentford. 1643. — Rebehi  defeated  at  AthentoneMoor.—lli 

king's  military  error. — Persecution  of  the  clergy. 1644. — PvlitincDt  it 

Oxford.  —  Royalists  defeated  at  Marston  Moor.  —  King  defeated  at  Nev* 

berry. 1645. —  Treaty  at  Uxbridge.  —  King  defeated  at  Ntsd)y.— 

1646. — Negociations. — ^The  king  throws  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Sooh. 
— The  Scots  retreat. — Scots  commissioners  preach  before  the  king— tkdr 
unreasonable  demands. — Correspondence  betwixt  the  long  and  Bfr.  Hfln- 
derson — remarks  on  -it. — Henderson's  death — bishop  Sage's  acooont  of  it-^ 

Act  of  Assembly. 1647. — Negociations  with  the  king. — Names  sod  tides 

of  bishops  abolished. — Bargain  for  the  king's  price  oondaded. — ^The  kinf  de- 
livered  up  —the  king  at  Holmby  House — seized  by  Cromwell. — ^A  new  treity. 

1648.  —  Abolition  of  the  festivals. — Cromwell's  proceedings.  —  Vnk'm 

purge. 1649. — Natural  result  of  the  covenant. — Presbyterian  remoiiitniKe. 

— A  new  court  of  justice  erected. — ^The  king's  conference  with  Sandenon— Ida 
character. — Foot-note,  the  trial,  &c. — interview  with  his  femily—his  hi^ 
hours — ^hifl  murder — ^his  burial— epitaph — ^his  character. 


-  Nothing  in  his  life 


Became  him,  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 

As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 

To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed. 

As  'twere  a  careless  trifle." — Macbeth,  Act.  i.  Scene  4. 

J  641-42. — The  Long  Parliamknt  sent  down  sir  John  Holhain,  j 
one  of  their  own  members,  to  Hull,  in  the  month  of  March,  to 
hold  that  town  for  their  interest;  and,  when  the  king  atlempl*^ 
to  enter  it,  he  shut  the  gates,  and  turned  the  king's  own  cannou 
against  him.  The  king  complained  of  this  act  of  rebellion ; 
but  the  parliament  justified  it,  although  they  afterwards  hangeo 
both  sir  John  and  his  son.  After  this,  disguise  was  no  longer 
possible ;  and,  therefore,  the  parliament  issued  an  ordinance, on 
the  lOlh  of  June,  1642,  commanding  the  whole  kingdom  to 
bring  in  their  plate  and  money  for  the  pay  and  equipment  of 
their  army :  and  then  another  ordinance  was  passed  for  raising 
troops,  which  they  most  hypocritically  asserted  was  "/o^  '^ 
safety  of  the  king's  person^  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  tlic  ti^o 
h:)uses  of  parliament.  The  first  overt  act  and  declaration  of  v^ 
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s  on  the  part  of  the  rebel  parliament;  nevertheless  the  king 
not  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence  till  the  25th  of 
^st,  1642,  when  he  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  On 
hypocritical  pretext  of  thus  providing  for  the  king's  safety, 
usUy  remarks,  ^^  In  vain  is  my  person  excepted  by  a  paren- 
sis  of  wordSy  when  so  mB.ny  hands  are  armed  against  me  with 
vrds^J"  Instead  of  arming  afler  the  parliament  had  declared 
r,  the  king  lost  precious  time  by  attempting  to  negociatc  with 
rebels ;  but  when  he  saw  the  uselessness  and  impolicy  of 
B  course,  he  applied  himself  to  the  collection  of  forces,  and  by 
tober  he  had  assembled  a  small  army,  and  was  in  readiness 
noeet  the  rebels,  who  were  advancing  under  the  command  of 
I  earl  of  Essex. 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  king  proclaimed  the  earl  of  Essex 
1  all  his  adherents  traitors  and  rebels,  and  he  declared  both 
iisesof  parliament  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  parliament  like- 
se  denounced  the  king  and  q\\  his  loyal  subjects  as  traitors 
linst  the  parliament  and  the  kingdom.  The  king  advanced 
raids  I^ndon,  and  encountered  Essex  at  Edgehill,  in  War- 
ckshire,  on  Sunday,  the  23d  of  October,  whom  he  defeated, 
th  the  loss  on  both  sides  of  four  thousand  men.  ^Flic  king 
Tanced  after  this  victory  by  way  of  Oxford  to  Reading,  which 
IS  abandoned  by  the  rebels ;  from  Readiug  he  marched  to 
Jnbrook,  and,  on  November  13tli,  attacked  the  parliamen- 
ians  at  Brentford,  and  drove  them  before  him.  The  earl 
Essex's  army,  consisting  of  24,800  men,  were  now  pre- 
led  to  dispute  with  his  majesty  the  possession  of  tlie  capi- 
I;  but,  as  the  royal  army  did  not  exceed  15,000  men, 
eking  retreated  to  Oxford.  The  rebels  were  greatly  alarmed 
the  king's  success,  and  sent  some  peers  and  commoners  to 
Lford  to  treat  for  peace ;  but  which  came  to  notliing.  The 
ig  agreed  to  receive  their  propositions ;  for,  said  he,  "  the 
[best  tide  of  success  set  me  not  above  a  treaty,  nor  the  lowest 
owafight^*' 

1643. — The  queen  procured  and  sent  from  abroad  some 
munition  and  cannon,  for  which  the  commons  impeached 
majesty  of  high  treason.  In  April,  Essex  besieged  and 
k  Reading ;  but  in  the  north  the  royal  forces  were  viclo- 
is«  On  tlie  30th  June,  the  earl  of  Newcastle  defeated  Fair- 
at  Atherstone-moor;  and,  on  July  5th  and  13th,  he  routed 
William  Waller  at  Landsdown  and  Roundaway-down ; 
)u  Weymouth,  Dorchester,  Portland  Castle,  Exeter,  and  all 
west  of  England,  submitted  to  the  king's  authority.  Prince 

1  Eikon  Basilike,  i.  31.  ^  Ibid.  i.  99. 
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Rupert  captured  the  city  of  Bristol ;  and,  in  an  evil  henry  tl 
king  besieged  the  city  of  Gloucester,  which  so  alarmed  tl 
rebel  government  that  they  despatched  the  earl  of  Essex  to  i 
relief.  It  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  but  Essex  raise 
the  siege,  and  threw  in  a  seasonable  su])ply  of  provisions.  1 
instead  of  sitting  down  before  Gloucester,  the  king  bad  ac 
vanccd  rapidly  to  London,  while  both  the  city  and  the  rebi 
government  were  in  the  utmost  consternation,  he  might  hat 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  war,  saved  all  the  blood  on  bot 
sides  of  the  Tweed  which  followed,  and  his  own  head  aln 
and  thus  have  preserved  the  nation  from  the  guilt  of  so  mue 
innocent  blood.  The  affairs  of  the  parliamentarians  were  at  th 
lowest  ebb ;  but  the  time  that  the  king  lost  in  the  siege  of  Gloii 
cester  enabled  them  to  rally  and  to  call  in  their  Scottish  allia 
who  made  the  takiug  their  covenant  the  price  of  their  assistance 
and  thus  the  parliament  first  plunged  the  nation  into  the  gail 
of  a  civil  war,  and  next  they  involved  it  in  the  fearful  sin  ( 
perjury.  The  parliament  affected  to  consider  the  clergy  i 
parties  in  the  war ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  seized  their  rei 
and  personal  estates,  and  applied  them  to  the  expenses  of  th 
war  by  an  ordinance  of  the  1st  April,  under  the  allegation,  i 
the  preamble,  ^'  that  it  is  most  agreeable  to  common  justice  tha 
the  estates  of  such  notorious  delinquents  as  have  been  tb 
causesor  instruments  of  the  public  calamities  .  .  .  should  b 
converted  and  applied  towards  the  support  of  the  commoii 
wealth ;"  and  Neal  admits,  that  "  divers  clergymen  of  cot 
siderable  learning  and  blameless  lives y  sound  protestantSj  an 
good  preachers^  lost  their  estates  and  livelihoods  by  fallixi 
within  the  compass  ofthis  infamous  ordinance^/' 

1644. — The  king  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  him 
Oxford  on  the  22d  of  Jauuar}',  which  was  tlie  only  means  nc 
left  in  his  power  of  dissolving  the  Long  Parliament ;  wb 
forty -nine  peers,  and  a  hundred  and  forty- one  of  the  membc 
of  the  Long  Parliament  which  had  been  secluded,  obeyed  t; 
summons  :  lord  Lyttleton  was  made  chairman  of  the  peers,  ai 
Mr.  Evers  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  commons.  An  exci 
was  imposed  on  several  articles  imported  into  the  towns  in  i 
king's  obedience,  and  considerable  sums  were  voted  for  ti 
jirosecution  of  the  war.  They  declared  the  Scots  who  had  i 
vaded  England  rebels  and  traitors ;  and  the  lords  and  coi 
mons,  sitting  as  a  parliament  at  Westminster,  guilty  of  hi( 
treason,  for  having  invited  them,  and  for  having  couuterfeiU 
the  great  seal. 

1  Neal's  Hbtory  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  197,  198. 
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The  combined  covenanting  and  parliamentary  armies  de- 

Cealed  prince  Rupert  at  Marston-moor,  near  York,  with  the 

Ims  of  three  thousand  men,  and  all  his  artillery.     His  majesty 

in  person  drore  the  earl  of  Essex  with  his  anny  into  the  narrow 

parts  of  Coniwall,  when  that  general  deserted  his  army,  and 

fled  to  Plymouth  in  a  boat.     His  cavalry,  driven  to  despcra- 

non,  cut  their  way  through  the  royal  army,  and  escaped ;  but 

iDAJOT-general  Skippon,  with  the  whole  of  the  infantry,  with 

tbeir  arms,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  ammunition,  baggage,  and 

cirriages,  surrendered  to  his  majesty.     The  prisoners  were 

only  disarmed,  and  sworn  not  to  serve  against  bis  majesty  till 

they  reached  Hampshire;  but  on  their  arrival  there  tlicy  were 

newly  armed  and  clothed,  faced  about,  and  sent  against  the 

royal  army,  to  prevent  the  king  from  marching  on  London. 

These,  having  been  reinforced,  met  and  defeated  the  king  ut 

Newberry  on  the  27th  October,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 

to  Oxford,  with  the  loss  of  several  pieces  of  cannon.     ^'  li',^ 

says  the  garter  principal  king  of  arms,  '^  we  survey  the  strength 

ud  increase  of  the  rebels'  armies,  and  the  decay  and  weakness 

of  his  majesty^  and  compare  their  success  from  the  dd  Juno, 

1644,  unto  the2dd  of  November  following  (....)  we  shall 

not  find  in  any  story  greater  or  more  miraculous  successes 

than  accompanied  his  majesty's  personal  undertakings,  nor 

le«s  done  at  any  time  by  the  rebels'  armies  under  P^ssex  and 

Waller,  either  in  relation  to  their  strength  or  variety  of  their 

attempts  ^^ 

1645. — A  treaty  of  peace  was  now  proposed.  Commis- 
Honers  on  both  sides  were  appointed,  to  meet  on  the  30th  of 
January  at  Uxbridge,  and  to  sit  twenty  days,  to  treat  of  reli- 
gion, ihe  militia,  and  Ireland.  But  Love,  one  of  the  parlia- 
loentary  preachers,  in  a  sermon,  said,  '^  that  there  was  as  great 
A  distance  between  this  treaty  and  peace  as  between  heaveu 
*nd  hell."  And  the  king  said  of  it,  "  A  grand  maxim  with 
them  was,  always  to  ask  something  which,  iu  reason  and 
"Onour,  must  be  denied,  that  they  might  have  some  colour  to 
Infuse  all  that  was  in  other  things  granted ;  setting  peace  at 
^  high  a  rate  as  the  worst  effects  of  war;  endeavouring  first 
^  make  me  destroy  myself  by  dishonouiablc  concessions,  that 
^  they  might  have  the  less  to  do.  This  was  all  that  that 
^aiy  or  any  other  produced ;  to  let  tlie  world  see  how  little  1 
^ould  deny,  or  they  grant,  in  order  to  the  public  peace  ^."     It 

*  Hiatorical  Ducourses  upon  several  occaiions,  by  Sir  Edwcrd  Walker,  Knight, 
Gdrter  principal  King  at  Anas,  and  Secretary  at  War,  &c.  to  King  Charles  I. 
•««ln.  1705,  folio. 

'  EikoD  Bacilike,  i.  98,  99. 
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was  impossible  for  the  commissioners  to  conclude  a  peace  as 
the  determinations  of  both  the  contracting  parties  were  ine- 
concileable;  the  one  being  inflexible  in  the  maintenance  of  e[Wh 
copacy,  and  the  other  no  less  resolute  to  establish  presbjteij. 
The  rebels  were  determined  likewise  to  wrest  the  power  of  the 
sword  out  of  the  king's  hand ;  to  which  his  commissioners  an- 
swered,  that  if  that  were  conceded, "  we  and  our  iK>sterity  shall 
forever  part  with  our  peculiar  regal  power  of  being  able  toresirt 
our  enemies,  or  protect  our  good  subjects,  and  with  that  an- 
doubted  and  never-denied  right  of  the  crown  to  make  war  and 
peace,  or  ever  more  to  have  jurisdiction  over  our  own  navy  aiid 
fleet  at  sea  1." 

On  the  30th  May  the  king  captured  the  town  of  Leicester; 
but,  on  the  14th  of  June,  he  was  totally  routed  at  Naseby, 
through  the  imprudent  rashness  of  prince  Rupert,  with  the  loss 
of  five  thousand  prisoners,  all  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  his 
cabinet.  The  king  fled  into  Wales,  accompanied  by  a  small 
party  of  cavalry,  and  prince  Rupert  took  shelter  in  Bristol 
The  parliament  forces  recovered  all  the  rest  of  England,  and 
Bristol  capitulated  before  the  enemy  had  even  approached  to  the 
walls ;  for  which  the  king  dismissed  the  prince  from  his  ser- 
vice, and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom.  The  king's  sitaa- 
lion  being  now  desperate,  he  wandered  from  place  to  place 
with  the  remnant  of  troops  that  still  adhered  to  him,  and  at 
last  reached  Oxford,  which,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
rel)ellion,  may  have  been  considered  his  capital. 

1G46. — lie  had  now  no  troops,  on  whom  he  could  depend, 
but  the  garrisons  of  Oxford  and  Worcester  to  oppose  to  the 
rebels ;  and  therefore,  says  Walker,  "  the  council  could  think 
of  no  other  means  but  to  invite  them  at  London  to  a  treaty;  to 
whom  his  majesty  sent  many  gracious  messages  to  that  pur- 
])ose,  80  fast  one  in  the  neck  of  another y  as  if  he  would  not  be 
denied ;  but  could  never  obtain  any  other  answers  but  such  as 
gave  hopes  of  better.     And  at  last  they  having  finished  their 
design,  which  was  to  keep  the  king  still  at  Oxford,  they  con- 
cluded they  would  retuni  him  answer  to  all  his  propositions 
in  convenient  time.     And  so  this  treaty  was  the  last  step  to 
our  ruin,  which  was  the  more  hastened  by  our  untimely  desire 
of  peace 2."     Lord   Aslley,  with  the  garrison  of  Worcester 
and  some  recruits,  made  one  last  effort  to  join  his  majesty  at 
Oxford  ;  but  he  was  surprised  and  beaten  by  Brereton,  one  of 
the  parliamentary  generals ;  and  thus,  says  Walker,  "  we  lost 

»  The  Works  of  Charles  I.,  ii.  290. 

'  Sir  E.  Walker's  liistorical  Dbcourses,  fol.  p.  149. 
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r  last  game,  which  fixed  bis  majesty  at  Oxford."  Being  now 
I  off  from  all  military  suj^port,  and  surrounded  by  tlie  rebel 
rees,  the  king  had  no  alternative  but  to  open  a  negoeiation 
ith  the  Scots  army  in  the  north,  through  the  medium  of  M. 
LoDtreville,  the  French  agent,  "  who  promise  [him],  if  he  will 
xne  unto  ibemyprotectionand  safety  for  himself  and  followers, 
[is majesty  on  this  resolves,  with  a  party  of  horse,  to  make  his 
ray  to  them,  they  being  to  meet  him  at  Harborow.  Before  this 
ODld  be  acted  they  fied  off,  and  leave  his  majesty  in  a  worse 
oodition  than  ever^" 

After  having  taken  Exeter,  where  he  made  the  princess 
lenrietta  prisoner,  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  advanced  towards 
)iiartl,  with  a  view  of  capturing  the  king  also.  It  was 
berefore  necessary  to  provide  for  the  king's  immediate  safety ; 
lod  he  set  off  precipitately,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  April,  dis- 
ptised  as  a  servant  to  Dr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Ashbumham,  a 
leDdeman  of  his  bedchamber,  with  his  haircut  short  iu  the 
uritan  fashion,  and  carrying  a  cloke-bag.  Afler  travelling 
nlbis  state  for  nine  days  he  at  last  reached  Newark,  where, 
ohissur^mse,  he  found  himself  the  earl  of  Leven's  prisoner, 
bough  treated  wi=.h  marks  of  respect.  The  general  imnie- 
liately  communicated  the  intelligence  that  his  majesty  was  in 
tis  custody  to  the  Long  Parliament,  and  to  the  Committee  of 
^stales  at  Edinburgh.  Monlreville  had  deceived  Cbarles  by 
tating  that  the  Scottish  army  had  engaged  to  join  with  liim 
QO])])osing  the  parliament,  and  securing  a  solid  peace.  It 
snoi  improbable  but  that  the  Scottish  general  had  held  out 
Qch  a  promise  in  order  to  entrap  the  king  ;  but  when  chal- 
enged  with  it  by  the  parliament,  he  called  it  "  a  damnable  un- 
nilh :"  so  that,  says  Neal, "  this  must  be  the  artifice  of  Montre- 
■iUe,lhe  French  ambassador,  who  undertook  to  negociate  be- 
ween  the  two  parties,  and  drew  the  credulous  and  dislrcsserl 
^Dg  into  that  snare  out  of  which  he  could  never  escaj)c2." 
^f^re  is  no  doubt  but  that  Montreville  did  deceive  Charles 
'ilh  assurances  of  personal  safety,  and  of  the  French  king's 
'^ter}K}sition  for  his  protection ;  but  Montreville's  own  words 
^itthe  fact  beyond  dispute.  In  a  letter  to  M.  de  Brienne,  dated 
^uary  10th,  he  says,  "  Nevertheless  the  said  king  [Charles] 
Imposed  to  me  two  things ;  one  of  which  was,  that  I  should  make 
l^own  that  he  w  as  quite  right  in  not  having  established  pres- 
^'leiy,  and  also  in  not  having  confonned  to  what  the  Scots 
id  desired ;  the  other  was,  that  I  should  proclaim  how  that 


»  Walker's  Historical  Discourses,  153. 
"  UUtory  or  (he  Puritans,  ii.  391. 
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he  had  gone  into  the  Scottish  army  under  the  safegoaidn 
France,  and  the  writing  which  the  king  [of  France]  had  gim 
him^*"  Under  the  coercion  of  his  new  councillors,  the  kq 
s:nt  orders  to  all  his  garrisons  to  surrender  and  disbaadj 
which  was  obeyed  by  all,  not  excepting  the  marquis  of  Moh 
trose,  who  retired  abroad.  '^  It  is  observable,  that  if,  km 
May  l(i45  unto  that  time  46,  his  majesty  had  been  succenfil 
in  any  one  of  his  undertakings,  or  had  done  eantrary  to  wkt 
he  did,  he  had  either  been  master  of  all,  or  at  least  had  bfl 
himself  afoot  a  much  longer  time^.'^ 

The  Scottish  army  retreated  to  Newcastle,  and  there  fixfll 
their  head-quarters,  and  where  the  king  was  confined  witlni 
the  limits  of  the  town.  The  commission  of  Assembly  sent  Ami 
of  their  number  to  argue  with  the  king  on  the  divine  right  cf 
presbytery  and  the  covenant.  One  of  these  ministers  preadifld 
before  the  king  from  2  Sam.  xix.  41-43 ;  and  the  respectfiil 
nature  of  the  sermon  may  be  gathered  from  the  psalm  which 
he  gave  out  to  be  sung  after  it,  which  begins,  '^  Why  dost  thoui 
tyrantf  boast  tliyself,  Thy  wicked  works  to  praise?"  Buthii 
majesty  stood  up,  and  called  for  the  fifty-sixth  psalm,  whidi 
begins,  '^  Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me,  I  pray,  for  men  would  DM 
devour.**  The  minister's  insult  was  so  gross,  that  the  pecmb 
waived  his  psalm,  and  sung  that  which  was  called  for  by  ms 
majesty  3- 

But  the  king  found  that  all  the  concessions  were  to  be  onhii 
side  alone ;  the  Scots  and  their  allies  would  not  enter  upon 
any  business  till  his  majesty  had  taken  the  covenant,  and  con- 
sented to  the  establishment  of  presbyterian  government  is 
both  kingdoms.  The  king  rejected  this,  and  pleaded  his  con- 
science and  his  honour,  because  he  was  bound  by  his  coiooa- 
tion  oath,  as  well  as  his  owu  convictions,  to  maintain  thai 
episcopacy  in  England  which  had  been  established  for  8^ 
many  centuries.  These  men,  whose  tenderness  of  conscienc 
descended  even  to  the  shape  and  colour  of  their  dress,  cool' 
not  admit  the  king's  more  exalted  scruple  of  conscience  on 
point  uf  divine  institution  of  which  he  was  convinced,  aP 
of  the  guilt  of  perjury  in  which  they  wished  to  involve  hiu 
He  proi'essed  his  willingness  to  confer  with  any  person  whoi 
they  should  appoiut,  to  satisfy  his  conscience  on  the  divine  ix 
stitution  of  episcopacy,  and  the  obligations  of  his  coronatic 
oatli  to  support  and  defend  the  church  of  England.     AC 

*  Cited  bj  Guthrie,  ia  General  History,  iz.  423,  note, 
s  Walker^s  Hutorical  DLscounes,  153. 

*  Whitelocke's  Memorials)  cited  by  Seal,  ii.  399. 
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[enderson  was,  therefore,  recalled  from  the  Assembly  at  West- 
linsier,  and  appointed  to  debate  these  two  points  with  his 
ujesty ;  and  they  agreed  to  conduct  their  controversy  in 
rriling.  The  king  drew  up  his  own  papers,  and  they  were 
nnscribed  by  sir  Robert  Murray,  who  also  copied  Mr.  Hen- 
lerson's  letters,  as  his  hand-writing  was  not  so  legible. 

The  king  opened  the  correspondence  by  a  letter,  dated  the 
!9th  of  May ;  in  which,  after  paying  some  compliments  to  his 
idrersary,  he  says — *^  No  one  thing  made  me  reverence  the  re- 
brmation  of  my  mother,  the  church  of  England,  more  than 
ihat  it  was  done '  neither  with  multitude  nor  with  tumult,"  but 
lo}-ally  and  orderly,  and  by  those  whom  1  conceive  to  have  the 
tdbraiing  power ;  which,  with  many  other  inducements,  made 
me  always  confident  that  the  work  was  very  perfect  as  to  es- 
mtials ;  of  which  number,  church  government  being  an  un- 
doubted one,  I  put  no  question,  but  that  would  have  been 
likewise  altered  if  there  had  been  cause.  Which  opinion  of 
nine  was  soon  turned  into  more  than  a  confidence,  when  I 

perceived  that  in  this  particular  ( )  we  retained  nothing, 

bat  according  as  it  was  deduced  from  the  apostles,  to  be  the 
constant  universal  custom  of  the  primitive  church ;  and  that 
it  was  of  such  consequence,  as  by  tlie  alteration  of  it  we  should 
deprire  ourselves  of  a  lawful  priesthood ;  and  then  how  the  sacra- 
ments can  be  duly  administered,  is  easy  to  judge.  These  are 
the  principal  reasons  which  make  me  believe  that  bishops  are 
necessary  for  a  church,  and  I  think  sufficient  for  me  (if  I  had 
no  more)  not  to  give  my  consent  for  their  expulsion  out  of  Eng- 
land. But  I  have  another  obligation,  that  to  my  particular  is 
A  no  less  tie  of  conscience,  which  is,  my  coronation  oath. 
Now,  if  <^  he  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat,'  what  can  I 
wpect,  if  I  should  not  only  give  way  knowingly  to  my  people's 
sinning,  but  likewise  ho  perjured  myself? 

Now,  consider,  ought  I  uot  to  keep  myself  from  presumptu- 
^  sins  ?  and  you  know  who  says,  What  doth  it  profit  a  man, 
though  he  should  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 
^Vherefore  my  constant  maintenance  of  episcopacy  in  Eng- 
land (where  there  was  never  any  other  government,  since 
chrisiianity  was  in  this  kingdom],  mcthinks,  should  be  rather 
■^mmended  than  wondered  at ;  my  conscience  directing  me 
^  maintain  the  laws  of  the  land ;  which  being  only  my  en- 
^^^Jivours  at  this  time,  I  desire  to  know  of  you  what  warrant 
Nereis  in  the  word  of  God  for  subjects  to  endeavour  to  force 
^^T  king's  conscience,  or  to  make  him  alter  laws  against  his 
''ill.  If  this  be  not  my  present  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  mis- 
^^n;  or  if  my  judgment  in  religion  hath  been  misled  all 
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this  time,  I  shall  be  willing  to  be  belter  directed:  till  when  ji 
raust  excuse  me,  to  be  constant  to  the  grounds  which  theUi 
my  father  taught  me. — C.  R." 

Henderson's  answer  is  dated  tlic  3d  of  June,  in  which,  aft 
a  res])ectful  introduction,  he  avouches  his  opinion  that  thedi 
magistrate  should  always  reform  religion,  '^  and  that  it  wa 
not  committed  to  the  prelates,  who  have  greatest  need  to  b 
reformed  themselves,  nor  left  to  the  multitude,  whom  Go 

stirrcth  up  when  princes  are  negligent It  is  too  wd 

known  that  the  reformation  of  Henry  VIII.  was  most  impa 
feet  in  the  essentials  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  goveramait 
and  although  it  ])roceeded  some  degrees  afterwanls,  yet  ih 
government  was  never  reformed."  He  then  proceeds  toaigi 
from  the  community  of  names  in  Scripture  that  there  cook 
not  be  any  inequality  among  ministers ;  "  there  was  no  sod 
hierarchy,  no  such  difference  betwixt  a  bishop  and  a  presbyta 
in  the  times  of  the  a]K>stles,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  de 
duced,  that  there  is  any  difference  betwixt  a  bishop  and  i 
presbyter  ^  I  will  never  think  tliat  your  majesty  will  deoj 
the  lawfulness  of  a  ministry  and  the  due  adminstration  of  th 
sacraments  in  the  reformed  churches  which  have  no  diocesu 
bishops,  since  it  is  not  only  manifest  by  Scripture,  but  a  giet 
many  of  the  strongest  champions  for  episcopacy  do  confesi 
that  presbyters  may  ordain  other  presbyters ;  and  that  baptisn 
administered  by  a  private  person,  wanting  a  public  calling,oi 
by  a  midwife,  and  by  a  presbyter,  although  not  ordained  by  < 
l)isliop,  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing."  Upon  the  snbiec 
of  the  coronation  oath,  he  says,  its  obligation  ceaseth  who 
"  the  formal  cause  of  the  oath  is  taken  away,"  which  he  coo 
ceivcd  was  then  the  case,  because  the  government  of  bishop 
had  been  abolished  in  Scotland,  and  their  estate  removed  fxot 
parliament  in  P^ngland. 

The  king  replied  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  observed  tb 
Henderson  had  not  given  any  answer  to  the  question  of  b 
coronation  oath  ;  and  tells  him,  that  '^  a  new  mood  and  figtf 
must  be  found  out  to  form  a  syllogism  whereby  to  prove"  ih^ 
"because  Henry  VIH.'s  reformation  was  not  perfect,  lb 
of  king  Edward  and  queen  Elizabeth  must  be  imperfect.  . . 
But,  however,  you  are  mistaken  ;  for  no  man  who  truly  undc 
stands  the  English  reformation  will  derive  it  from  Henry  VH' 
for  he  only  gave  the  occasion ;  it  was  his  son  who  began,  ai 
queen  Elizabeth  that  perfected  it."  Mr.  Henderson's  rep 
was  dated  the  17  th  of  June.     The  king's  next  letter  was  daU 

>  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  chap.  ▼.  pp.  143—148. 
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Ae  22d ;  and  Mr.  Hendersoi]*s  answer  was  not  till  the  2d  of 

Jidy.  The  king's  fourth  paper  was  dated  the  3d  of  July ;  and  he 

idaiessed  his  final  letter  on  the  16di  of  the  same;  and  in  the 

concluding  paragraph  he  says — '^  My  conclusion  is,  that  albeit 

I  never  esteemed  any  authority  equal  to  the  Scriptures,  yet  I 

da  think  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers,  and  the  uuivcr- 

nl  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  to  be  the  best  and  most 

luthentical  interpreter  of  God^s  word,  and  consequently  the 

fittest  judges  between  me  and  you,  when  wc  differ,  until  you 

ihall  find  me  better.     For  exam])let  I  think  you,  for  the 

present,  the  best  preacher  in  Newcastle;  yet  I  believe  you  may 

or,  and  possibly  a  better  preacher  may  come ;  but  till  theu 

I  must  retain  my  opinion  ^^ 

This  correspondence  shews  the  good  catholic  sentiments  of 
ibis  unfortunate  monarch,  and  proves  the  truth  of  king  James's 
lemark  to  Buckingham,  that  '^  he  durst  venture  his  son  Charles 
with  all  the  Jesuits  in  the  world,  he  knew  him  to  be  so  well 
grounded  in  the  protestant  religion.^  And  Mr.  Skinner  has 
made  the  following  judicious  remarks  on  this  correspon- 
dence : — "  By  the  king's  manner  of  writing,  one  would  tliink 
lie  had  been  in  one  of  his  royal  palaces  among  his  books,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  chaplains,  disputing  at  his  ease,  with  all 
the  weight  of  personal  character  in  his  favour.  But  when  we 
remember  what  a  melancholy  situation  he  was  in,  little  better 
than  a  prisoner  among  people  whom  he  could  not  trust,  dis- 
tressed in  his  mind  about  the  perplexities  of  state,  and 
harassed  in  his  conscience  about  what  he  thought  important 
poiots  of  religion,  without  books  and  divines  to  direct  and  as- 
sist him ;  and  when  we  observe,  too,  from  tlie  several  dates,  how 
niQch  readier  he  is  in  his  defences,  than  Henderson  iu  his 
attacks,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  temper  and  penetration  of  the 
argiier,  whatever  force  we  may  allow  to  the  argument'." 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  this  "  seditious  presbyter"  to  state, 
that  he  died  repentant  for  the  calamities  which  he  was  a 
principal  agent  in  bringing  upon  the  church  and  state ;  and 
H-e  may  in  charity  hope  that  his  repentance,  though  late,  was 
effectual,  and  not  (it  to  be  rei)ented  of.  Mr.  Henderson  died 
^vilhin  six  weeks  after  this  correspondence  with  the  king  was 
closed ;  and  bishop  Sage,  the  author  of  the  Cyprianic  Age,  had 
^he  folloiii'ing  narrative  from  a  clergyman,  one  of  the  parties  who 
^'isited  Henderson  on  his  death-bed,  and  who  heard  the  words 

^  "The  Works  of  that  Great  Monarch  aud  Glorioas  Martyr,  Kiog  Charles  I." 
▼ol.  i.  156—192. 
'  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  391. 
VOL.  11.  t>  S 
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uttered^ — *^  Mr.  Robert  Freebaim,  archdeacon  of  Da 
and  minister  of  Gask,  in  Stratheam,  a  person  of  great 
and  integrity,  gave  me  the  following  account: — That  wh 
Henderson  was  in  his  decay,  of  which  he  died,  Mr.  Johi 
bairn,  father  of  this  Mr.  Robert,  and  one  Mr.  Rue,  and  a 
minister,  whose  name  I  have  forgot,  went  together  to  vis: 
The  said  Mr.  Robert  (who  was  then  a  preacher)  went 
with  them.  After  some  other  things  had  passed  in  the 
course,  one  of  the  ministers  addressed  himself  to  Mr 
derson  to  this  purpose : — *^  that  now,  in  all  likelihood,  1 
dying ;  that  he  had  been  very  much  concerned  in  the 
commotions  which  for  some  years  before  had  happe; 
Scotland ;  that  his  testimony  ailer  his  death  would  be  ol 
weight  with  all  those  who  were  zealous  of  the  Catf5e,&c. 
therefore  it  was  very  proper  he  should  lay  himself  open  tc 
who  were  then  present,  that  they  might  be  in  a  condil 
encourage  their  brethren,  &c.'  To  which  Mr.  Henderaoi 
posedly  and  deliberately  replied  to  this  purpose : — *  That  1 
indeed  been  very  active  in  overturning  episcopacy,  and 
couraging  the  rebellion ;  but  he  took  God  to  witness  i 
proposed  nothing  to  himself  when  he  began,  but  the  se 
of  religion  and  the  Idrk  in  opposition  to  popery,  which  Ii 
fnade  to  believe  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  king's  designi 
now  he  was  sensible  that  his  fears  were  groundless, — I 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  frequently  with  the  Ido 
he  was  fully  satisfied  that  he  was  as  sincere  a  protest 
was  within  his  dominions.  For  which  reason  he  gave  tlu 
advice,  as  from  a  dying  man,  that  they  should  break 
time,  for  they  had  all  gone  too  far  already ;  and  nothin] 
was  so  proper  as  for  them  to  retreat  and  return  to  their  d 
his  majesty,  who  was  the  most  learned,  the  most  candi 
conscientious,  the  most  religious,  and  every  way  the  bee 
that  ever  did  sit  upon  a  throne  in  Britain.*  This  his  dia 
so  surprised  them,  that  for  some  time  they  sat  silent 
length,  one  of  them  (Mr.  Rue)  bespoke  the  rest  of  them 
this  manner — *  Brethren,  this  our  brother  is  in  a  high  feve 
is  raving;  you  ought  not,  therefore,  to  heed  what  he  says.' 
said  Mr.  Henderson,  ^  I  am  very  weak,  indeed,  but  I  a 
raving,  blessed  be  God,  who  of  his  infinite  mercy  alloip 
the  use  of  my  reason  in  this  lower  state,  and  which  I  hi 
much  as  ever ;  I  hope  I  have  spoke  no  incoherences,  and 
I  have  said  I  will  say  over  again.*  Then  he  resumed  wl 
had  said,  and  enlarged  upon  it,  and  desired  them,  in  the 
of  God,  to  believe  that  what  he  spoke  was  from  his  hear 
with  the  sincerity  and  seriousness  which  became  a  i 
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fOBon.  After  they  had  taken  leave  of  him,  the  three  ministers 
ogoined  Mr.  Robert  Freebaim  a  profound  silence  of  what  he 
ni  heard,  discharging  him  to  communicate  it  to  any  per- 
MD  whatsoever ;  and  they  added  ihreatenings  also  to  their  pro- 
UUtioii.  But  he  (as  he  told  me  himself)  boldly  told  them, 
diat  he  *  thought  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  declare  what 
k  had  heard  as  he  had  occasion ;  God's  glory  required  it ; 
ind  it  was  Mr.  Henderson's  purpose  that  it  should  be  propaled 
ind  propagated.'  This  account  I  had  oftener  than  once  from 
Mr.  Fr»ebairu*s  own  mouth :  he  died  about  twenty-one  or 
tteoty-two  years  ago. 

"(Signed)        John  Sag k>;* 

Presbyterian  writers,  and  the  General  Assembly  before  them, 
hnre  expended  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary  indignation  on  this 
ftft,  which  is  so  creditable  to  Mr.  Henderson's  memory.  Mr. 
AitoD|  his  modem  biographer,  denies  its  veracity,  and  the  Assem- 
bly of  1648  thought  it  necessary  to  draw  up  a  special  act  on  the 
7tti  of  August,  session  3 1,  wherein  it  is  declared — ^*  upon  con- 
nderation  of  all  which,  this  Assembly  doth  condemn  the  said 
pamphlet  as  forged,  scandalous,  and  false,  and  further  declare 
Ihe  author  and  contriver  of  the  same  void  of  charity  and  a 
good  conscience,  and  a  gross  liar  and  calumniator,  led  by  the 
spirit  of  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  ^.^  Nevertheless,  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  for  it  is  maintained 
byHeylin  as  being  current  in  his  time,  and  he  died  within  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  and  the  pamphlet  was  published  within  a 
year  after  Henderson's  death,  in  a  ^'  printed  paper,  entitled  the 
l^eclaration,  &c.,"  and  which  the  Assembly  foimd  it  necessary 
*o  emphatically  to  contradict  and  condemn. 

Baillie  speaks  of  him  as  "  that  precious  servant  of  Christ — 

diat  glorious  soul  of  blessed  memor}',  who  is  now  crowned 

with  die  reward  of  all  his  labours  for  God  and  for  us ;  I  wish 

Us  remembrance  may  be  fragrant  among  us,  so  long  as  free 

*Qd  pure  assemblies  remain  in  this  land,  which  wc  hope  shall 

be  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord.    You  know  he  spent  his  strength 

<nd  wore  out  his  days ;  he  breathed  out  his  life  in  the  service 

of  God  and  of  this  church  :  this  biuds  it  ou  our  back,  as  we 

Would  not  prove  ingrate,  to  pay  him  his  due.    If  the  thoughts 

of  others  be  conform  to  my  inmost  sense,  iu  duty  and  reason  he 

Ought  to  be  accounted  by  us,  and  [by]  the  posterity,  the  fairest 

ornament,  after  John  Knox,  of  incomparable  memory,  that 

1  Pofticript  to  Biihop  Gillan's  life  of  Bishop  Sage. 
I  Johniton's  CoUectioM,  420-422. 
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ever  llie  church  of  Scotland  did  enjoy." — '*  A  truly  h 
vine  for  piety,  learning,  wisdom,  eloquence,  humanit} 
life,  and  every  good  part ;  for  some  years  the  most-e^ 
of  the  three  kingdoms  ^'* 

1647. — The  parliament  sent  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a 
others,  witli  their  propositions  for  peace  ;  but  which 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Scots  commissioners,  a 
they  were  outrageously  extravagant,  and,  in  fact,  wer 
lated  to  put  the  entire  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  the 
ment,  and  to  reduce  the  king  to  a  mere  c}'pher.  They  t 
they  had  no  power  to  treat ;  but  that  they  were  desire 
ceive  his  final  answer ;  to  which  the  king  said,  that  * 
the  honour  of  the  business,  a  trumpeter  might  have 
wel  :r  he  was  then  informed  that  they  must  receive  his  ] 
tory  answer  within  ten  days,  or  return  without  it.  Tl: 
commissioners  bullied  the  king,  and  insolently  infom 
that  if  he  did  not  settle  amicably  with  the  Long  Par) 
'^  he  would  not  be  admitted  to  come  and  reign  in  Sc* 
There  was  an  evident  collusion  betwixt  the  Scots  and  the '. 
commissioners,  and,  to  keep  up  appearances,  the  form 
to  liondon  under  pretence  of  mediating  with  the  parliai 
easier  terms  for  the  king  ;  but  in  reality  to  conclude  a 
for  delivering  him  up.  In  the  meantime  the  parliame 
pleted  the  destruction  of  the  church  of  England,  as  i 
blishment,  by  abolishing  the  names  and  titles  of  arch 
and  bishops,  and  they  confiscated  the  church  property 
ment  of  the  debts  which  they  had  contracted  by  their  re 
The  sale  of  the  king's  person  having  been  transacted 
the  Scots  commissioners  and  the  Long  Parliament,  th 
agreed  to  pay  the  former  j£400,000,  the  one  half  to  be 
delivery  of  the  king's  person,  and  the  remainder  at  i 
quent  period.  On  die  3d  of  February,  tlie  earl  of  Pc 
received  the  king  from  his  Scottish  jailors,  and  conve] 
to  liolmby  House.  This  transaction  reflects  indelible 
on  the  parties  concerned  in  it ;  and  it  shews  the  antic 


'  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  12,  83,  93.  His  humility  consisted  inhumbl 
periors  and  in  exalting  himself.  Baillie  has  a  remarkable  passage  in  ] 
respecting  his  own  labours  in  London,  which,  whether  it-pomt  bad 
forwards,  to  individuals  or  to  factions,  may  be  here  inserted  as  a  warn! 
dividing  the  seamless  coat  of  Christ. — "  It  ought  to  be  all  our  prayer 
it  may  so  continue,  for  the  old  serpent  is  lying  at  all  our  doors ;  bv 
with  whom  he  shall  first  prevail  to  make  himself  a  ringleader,  upon  i 
cause,  to  divide  and  trouble  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  let  me  speak  prop 
him  :  Were  he  this  day  of  never  so  high  a  price  and  great  fragrancy  i 
yet  he  shall  become  a  cursed  soul,  and  his  memory  shall  stink  to  all  gen 
—Vol.  iii.  p.  13. 
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I  wnciples  of  that  religion  which  could  prompt  men  to  act 
i^m  mdi  a  treacherous  and  unjustifiable  m.inncr,  and  tliat 
onld  coolly  justify  and  approve  of  such  infamy,  which  the 
commission  of  the  kirk  did  in  their  ^'  Solemn  AVannng  to  all 
IiUtes  and  Degrees,"  dated  December  17,  1646.  It  were  as 
ttnr  to  wash  the  Ethiopian's  skin  white,  as  to  remove  the  sin 
flU  guilt  of  tliis  deed,  and  of  all  the  bloodshed  of  that  rc- 
;  Ulion,  from  the  principles  of  presbyterianism,  independency^ 
ad  the  obligations  of  the  covenant. 

At  Holmby  house  the  king  was  denied  the  assistance  of  his 
ovn  chaplains,  and  Marshall  and  Carlyle  were  intruded  upon 
idm;  but  he  bpent  his  Sundays  in  private,  and  would  never 
lOow  them  even  to  say  grace  at  his  meals,  although  they  prc- 
Mted  themselves  for  that  purpose.  This  disgraceful  tyranny 
diew  from  the  king  the  observation — ^^  The  truth  is,  I  never 

F   needed  or  desired  more  the  service  and  assistance  of  men  judi- 
cioody  pious  and  soberly  devout.     The  solitude  they  have  con- 
fined me  unto  adds  the  wilderness  to  my  temptations ;  for  the 
company  they  obtrude  upon  me  is  more  sad  than  any  solitude  can 
k'."  Some  jealousy  arising  betwixt  Cromwell  and  the  Long 
F^iliamenty  he  determined  to  possess  himself  of  the  king^s  per- 
lon;  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  he  sent  a  comet  Joyce,  with  a  party 
of  horse,  to  Holmby,  who  entered  the  king's  chamber  at  a  late 
hoar,  and  bluntly  informed  his  majesty  of  his  intention  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  army.    The  king,  surprised,  asked  for  his 
commission,  when  Joyce  presented  his  pistol,  and  his  majesty 
dijfly  remarked  it  was  very  legible.     Next  morning  the  king 
was  removed  to  Newmarket,  where  the  army  lay  ;  and  Crom- 
well remarked,  that  '^  now  he  had  got  the  king  into  his  hands, 
be  had  the  parliament  in  his  pocket.**    The  parliament  seemed 
to  have  been  of  that  opinion  also ;   for  when  the  army  ap- 
proached the  capital,  lord  Manchester,  speaker  of  the  lords, 
uid  Lenthal,  the  speaker  of  the  commons,  with  several  raem- 
1>^  of  both  houses,  ran  off  to  it,  and  carried  their  maces  with 
theuL    The  king  was  sent  to  Hampton  Court,  whence  his 
escape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  connived  at,  where  he  was 
s^d  by  colonel  Hammond,  and  committed  close  prisoner 
to  Cairisbrook  Castle. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Ashbumham,  of  the  bed- 
chamber, had  been  corrupted  by  Cromwell  to  betray  the  king 
to  Hammond ;  and  that  lie  had  also  placed  two  individuals 
*hout  the  king's  person  for  the  puri>ose  of  assassinating  him, 
out  who  were  gained  by  his  goodness.     A  treaty  was  again 
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proposed,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  utter  extirpation  of  (  ^ 
pacy,  root  and  branch ;  the  establishment  of  presbyteiy ;  _ 
delivering  up  the  power  of  the  militia,  and  all  his  friends  in 
the  hands  of  the  parliament.  Commissioners,  with  some  ] 
bjterian  ministers,  were  sent  down,  and  a  wann  debate  e 
respecting  episcopacy ;  he  was  also  assaulted  by  the 
presby  terians ;  but  the  king,  though  standing  alone  and  wl 
unsupported,  defended  his  principles  with  dignity  and  sncced^ 
and  with  at  least  better  manners  than  the  presby teriau  minis*^ 
ters,  for  they  told  him  that  nnless  he  consented  utterly  to  aboBaii  ' 
episcopacy,  he  would  be  damned. 

1648. — The  king  made  some  concessions;  bnt  they  wot  - 
voted  unsatisfactory  by  the  parliament,  when  a  resolution  wis 
put  and  carried  that  no  more  addresses  be  made  to  him,  and 
the  army  agreed  to  concur  with  the  parliament  in  settling  the 
nation  without  the  king.     In  February  a  remonstrance  wu 
published,  in  which  they  recapitulated  and  highly  exaggerated 
all  the  king's  errors  of  government,  in  order  to  prepare  the  miiida 
of  the  people  for  the  scene  that  followed.    On  the  8th  of  Jane^ 
an  ordinance  was  passed  for  abolishing  all  tlie  festivals  of  the 
church,  as  superstitious,  and  appointing  every  second  Tuesday 
in  tlie  month  throughout  the  year  as  holidays,  and  as  there  was 
no  religious  observation  attached  to  these  holidays,  they  would 
socn  have  become  not  only  superstitions,  but  periods  of  sinful 
indulgences.   While  the  army  was  quartered  near  London,  the 
parliament  was  under  its  control ;  but  when  it  marched  north- 
wards  to  defeat  the  '^duke's  Engagement,'"  the  presby  terians  re- 
sumed their  supremacy  in  the  parliament  Petitions  from  the  city 
and  various  counties  prayed  the  parliament  to  negociate  with  the 
king ;  and  accordingly  the  commons  rescinded  their  resolution 
of  non-address,  and  commenced  a  new  treaty  at  Newport,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  15th  of  September,  but  which  was  termi- 
nated by  Cromwell  on  his  return  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
by  a  menacing  petition  from  the  army ;  wherein  they  demand 
*'  that  the  king  be  brought  to  justice  as  the  capital  cause  [of 
the  late  calamities] ;  and  that  a  day  be  set  for  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  the  duke  of  York  to  surrender  themselves,  or  be 
declared  incapable  of  the  government ;  and  that  for  the  frituie 
no  king  be  admitted  but  by  the  free  election  of  the  people." 
The  parliament  was  startled  at  this  authoritative  petition; 
but  Cromwell  despatched  a  military  party  to  secure  the  king's 
person,  and  brought  him,  on  the  30th  November,  to  Hunt 
Castle,  and  then,  on  the  23d  December,  to  Windsor.    The 
army  marched  into  London  to  overawe  the  parliament,  whidi 
nevertheless  carried  a  resolution,  without  a  division,  that  the 
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iDg*8  concessions  at  Newport  were  a  sufficient  grounds  for  set- 
Ihi^  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.     Next  day  Colonel  Pride 
Kored  the  doors  of  the  house,  arrested  forty  of  the  members, 
nd  refused  admittance  to  others,  and  left  it  in  possession  of 
iboat  a  hundred  and  fifty,  chiefly  officers  of  the  army,  who 
xmcerted  every  thing  according  to  CromwelFs  dictation.   The 
iMNue,  as  now  constituted,  voted  his  majesty's  concessions  not 
iit]sfactoTy,impeached  the  king  of  high  treason,  and  shut  up  the 
kors  of  the  house  of  lords,  after  that  body,  only  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, had  rejected  their  ordinance  for  bringing  the  king  to  trial. 
1649. — ^The  presbyterians  were   shocked   at  this  natural 
remit  of  their  covenant;  for  although  they  had  originated  and 
wtloasly  preached  up  the  war,  yet  they  had  never  contem- 
pitted  to  what  their  principles  would  inevitably  lead ;  and  it 
became  a  standing  jest,  *^  that  the  presbyterians  had  brought 
the  king  to  tlie  block,  but  that  the  independents  had  cut  off  his 
bead."    "  They  were,"  says  Dr.  Collier, "  for  rebelling  within 
inile^sinking  the  crown  to  a  doge  of  Venice;  and,  as  Hobbcs 
(peaks,  making  the  English  government  ^  a  commonwealth, 
nth  a  king  wnder  them.' "    Fifty-seven  presbyterian  ministers, 
f  the  province  of  London,  signed  a  spirited  remonstrance 
(Hainfit  the  usurpation  of  the  army  and  the  king's  trial ;  but  it 
as  like  shutting  the  stable-door  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen. 
t.  Collier  says,  *^  this  address  was  handsome,  it  was  plain- 
ialing ;  it  was  a  bold  reprimand  of  a  victorious  army,  .aid 
[posed  the  villainy  of  the  independent  faction  with  advantage 
lOugh.     But  these  men  [to  whom  it  was  addressed]  wen; 
ipenetrably  hardened,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  admonition ; 
ey,  like  ^  the  deaf  adder,  refused  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
larmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely.'"  It  came  too  late;  Crora- 
ell  and  Argyle  dared  not  stop ;  they  had  no  alternative  but  to 
urder  the  king,  or  else  to  lose  their  own  heads  as  traitors ;  and 
men  wielding  their  power  and  holding  their  principles  the 
ection  would  not  be  doubtful.    The  military  members  of  the 
»mmons,  or  the  Rumpy  erected  what  they  termed  a  high  court 
justice,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  forty-five  persons,  with 
Tjeant  Bradshaw  as  president,  and  John  Cook  as  solicitor- 
ineral.     His  removal  to  Whitehall,  on  the  19th  of  January, 
imonished  Charles  that  his  days  were  numbered ;  for  as  he 
id,  in  his  meditations  on  his  death,  ^'  I  know  there  arc  but 
w  steps  between  the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  princes." 
he  trial  commenced  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  January,  and 
ided  on  the  following  Saturday,  the  27th,  in  tlic  afternoon  ; 
hen  this  most  unconstitutional  court  adjudged,  "  that  he,  the 
id  Charles  Sluart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a  public 
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enemy,  shall  be  put  to  death  by  Uie  severing  his  head  from 
body.**     This  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  SOkh 
January,  when  this  execrable  murder  was  deliberately 
mitted  in  front  of  the  banqueting-house  at  WhitehaU. 

A\^ilst  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  bishop  Sanderson  mis 
mitted  to  wait  on  the  king,  and  who  preached  before  hiuii 
had  several  private  conferences  with  him,  to  his  majesty's 
satisfaction  ;  and,  says  his  biographer,  *^  let  me  here  take 
sion  to  tell  tlie  reader  this  truth,  not  commonly  known,  that 
one  of  these  conferences  this  conscientious  king  told  Dr.  ~ 
derson,  that  the  remembrance  of  two  errors  did  much 
him,  which  were,  his  assent  to  the  earl  of  Strafford's  death, 
the  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  if  God 
restored  him  to  be  in  a  peaceable  possession  of  his  crown, 
would  demonstrate  his  repentance  by  a  public  confession,  aid 
a  voluntary  penance  (I  think  barefoot)  from  the  Tower  of  Lou-; 
don,  or  AVhitehall,  to  St.  PauFs  church,  and  desire  the  peoph' 
to  intercede  with  God  for  his  pardon  ^" 

Charles  ^'  was  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  equal  and  dit* 
passionate  in  his  temper,  and  remarkably  regular  in  his  priviti 
life.  He  never  entered  on  his  diversions  abroad,  till  helui 
first  paid  his  duty  to  God  at  the  public  prayers.  He  was  like- 
wise very  strict  in  obser\'ing  the  hours  for  his  cabinet  devo* 
tion.  He  would  not  endure  any  licentious  jests,  any  rally ing 
of  religion,  though  never  so  much  recommended  by  pleasautij 
and  wit.  He  was  well  furnished  mih  capacity  and  resolution 
to  advise  at  the  council-board,  and  to  execute  in  the  field.  Od6 
of  his  greatest  misfortunes  seems  to  have  been  an  exceu  of 
clemency ;  of  this  the  pacification  at  Berwick  was  a  fatal  in- 
stance. He  had  likewise  too  modest  a  sense  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  sufficiency;  this  diffidence  made  him  sometimes 
overruled  by  other  men's  opinions,  worse  grounded  than  his 
own.  The  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  force  of  his  reasoning) 
and  the  nobleness  of  his  manner,  are  sufficiently  discovered  in 
his  printed  works.  The  beautiful  turn  and  lustre  of  his  com- 
positions are  seldom  met  with  in  English  authors  of  that  age'* 
Lord  Clarendon  has  admirably  condensed  his  character  in  one 
brief  sentence, — "  He  was  the  wortliiest  gentleman,  the  best 
master,  the  best  friend,  the  best  husband,  the  best  father,  and 
the  best  christian,  that  tlie  age  in  which  he  lived  produced' " 

1  Life  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  late  bishop  of  Lincoln,  written  by  Izaak  Walton,  1679* 

'  Collier's  Eccles.  History,  viii.  360-61. 

'  On  the  20th  of  January,  seijeant  John  Bradshaw,  with  about  fifty-sevcB  of 
his  fellow  commissioners,  came  into  Westminster  Hall,  with  twordandmaee,tfB 
took  their  seats  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall  on  the  bench.    Colonel  Tom^t^ 
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tme  says,  ''  This  prince  was  of  a  comely  presence, — of  a 
.but  melancholy  aspect  His  face  was  regular,  handsome, 


It  in  ths  king  to  the  bar,  who,  with  an  unconcerned  look,  with  his  hat  on, 
«n,  and  withont  taking  any  notice  of  the  Court.  The  ordinance  of  the 
Kms  for  his  trial  waa  then  read,  next  the  *  charge  of  the  Commons  of  Eng. 
iplnst  Cbarlea  Stuart,  king  of  England,  of  high  treason  and  other  crimes ;' 
i  nanated  all  the  principal  events  of  his  reign,  with  the  names  and  dates  of 
B  battles  which  had  been  fought  during  their  rebellion.  His  majesty  heArd 
a  danders  contained  in  the  charge  with  his  usual  patience,  and  with  an  uii- 
iibed  oonntenanoe  ;  but  smiling  contemptuously  at  the  words  tyrant,  traitor, 
mch  like,  as  they  occnrred  in  the  narration.  An  ominous  circumstance  oc- 
sd  during  the  reading  of  these  documents;  the  silver  head  of  his  walking- 
;  fldl  off,  and  :is  mine  had  the  civility  to  take  it  up,  he  stooped  and  picked  it 
or  himself.  The  king  was  entirely  left  to  his  own  courage  and  resources, 
OBt  advice  or  any  legaJ  counsel. 
kitdakaw  then  said  : — 

'  Sr, — ^Yoa  have  now  heard  your  charge  read,  containing  such  matters  as  ap* 
r  m  it :  yon  find  that  in  the  dose  of  it,  it  is  prayed  to  the  court,  in  the  behalf 
he  Commons  of  England,  that  you  answer  to  your  charge  :  the  Court  expects 


*  JTia^.— I  would  know  by  what  power  I  am  called  hither.  I  Was  not  long 
I  in  die  Isle  of  Wight ;  how  I  came  there  is  a  longer  story  than  I  think  is  fit. 
tUs  time  for  me  to  speak  of;  but  there  I  entered  into  a  treaty  with  botli 
IKS  of  parliament,  with  as  much  public  fisith  as  it  is  possible  to  be  had  of  any 
Dple  in  the  world.  I  treated  there  with  a  number  of  honourable  lords  and 
Hllemen,  and  treated  honestly  and  uprightly :  I  cannot  say  but  they  did  very 
htf  with  me :  we  were  upon  a  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Now  I  would  know 
r  Vint  authority  (I  mean  lawful:  there  are  many  unlawful  authorities  in  the 
arid,  thieves  and  robbers  by  the  highways ;  but  I  would  know  by  what  autho- 
tj)  I  was  brought  from  thence,  and  carried  from  place  to  place,  and  I  know 
It  what  And  when  I  know  by  what  lawful  authority,  I  shall  answer. 
*'  Remember,  I  am  your  kiiu/t  your  lawful  king^  and  what  sins  you  bring  upon 
ovhesds,  and  the  judgment  of  God  upon  this  land  :  think  well  upon  it,  1  say 
Uak  wen  upon  it,  before  you  go  further  from  one  sin  to  a  greater.  Therefore  Irt 
at  know  by  what  lawful  authority  I  am  seated  here,  and  1  shall  not  be  unwilling 
omwer.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  not  betray  my  trust :  I  have  a  trust  coin- 
dtted  to  me  by  God,  by  old  and  lawful  descent ;  1  will  not  betray  it,  to  answer 
A  s  new  unlawful  authority.  Therefore  resolve  me  that,  and  you  shall  hear 
aoR  of  me. 

**  Bnithaw, — If  you  had  been  pleased  to  have  observed  what  was  hinted  to 
FOB  bj  the  Court  at  your  first  coming  hither,  you  would  have  known  by  wbnt 
■itboiity;  which  authority  requires  you,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England. 
of  which  you  arc  elected  king,  to  answer. 

"  Kmg, — No,  sir :  I  deny  that. 

"  Ernd^haw, — If  you  acknowledge  not  the  authority  of  the  Court,  they  must 
proceed. 

"  Khg, — I  do  tell  them  so ;  England  was  never  an  elective  kingdom,  but  an 
^"f^iary  kingdom  for  near  the«i  thousand  years :  therefore  let  me  know  by 
"^  sathority  I  am  called  hither.  I  do  stand  more  for  the  liberty  of  my  people 
^  any  here  that  come  to  be  my  pretended  judges  :  and  therefore  let  me  Vx\ovr 
'y  what  lawfol  authority  1  am  seated  here,  and  1  will  answer  it ;  otherwise  1  will 
»ot  aniwer  it. 

"  BrodtAatp.— Sir,  how  really  you  have  managed  your  trust  is  known  :  your 
^  of  answer  is  to  interrogate  the  Court,  which  beseems  not  you  in  this  condi- 
ioB.    You  have  been  told  of  it  twice  or  thrice. 

"  King, — Here  is  a  gentleman,  lieutenant-colonel  Cobbett ;  ask  him  if  he  did 
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and  well-complexioned  ;  his  body  strong,  healthy,  and  ja 
proportioned ;  and,  being  of  a  middle  stature,  he  was  cap 

not  brini?  me  from  the  Tsle  of  Wight  by  force.  I  do  not  come  here  as  sol 
to  the  Court.     I  will  stand  as  much  for  the  privilege  of  the  hoiue  of  C( 
rij^htly  understood,  as  any  man  here  whatsoever  :  1  see  no  bouse  of  Lonfa 
that  may  constitute  a  parliament ;  and  the  king,  too,  should  havf  been,    bl 
the  bringing  of  the  king  to  his  parliament  ?     Is  this  the  bringing  an  end  HI 
treaty  in  the  public  faith  of  the  v.orld .'     Let  me  see  a  legal  authority,  wanm 
by  the  word  of  God,  tue  Scriptures,  or  warranted  by  the  constitutions  of 
kingdom,  and  I  will  answer. 

•'  Bradshaw. — Sir,  you  have  propounded  a  question,  and  have  been 
Seeing  you  will  not  answer,  the  Court  will  coni^ider  how  to  proceed,  lathe 
time,  those  that  brought  you  hither  arc  to  take  the  charge  of  you  back 
The  Court  desires  to  know  whether  this  be  all  the  answer  you  will  give  or  i 

**  King. — Sir,  I  desire  that  you  would  give  me  and  all  the  world  satisfad 
this.  Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  not  a  slight  thing  you  are  about.  I  am  iwon' 
keep  the  peace,  by  that  duty  1  owe  to  God  and  my  country ;  and  I  will  doiti 
the  last  breath  of  my  body.  And,  therefore,  you  shall  do  well  to  satisff,  I 
God,  and  then  the  country,  by  what  authority  you  do  it.  If  you  do  it  bf 
usurped  authority,  you  cannot  answer  it :  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  that  will  fl 
you,  and  all  that  give  you  power,  to  account.  Satisfy  me  in  that,  and  I  lA] 
answer;  otherwise  I  betray  my  trust,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people:  andtfafl^, 
fore  think  of  thar,  and  then  I  shall  be  willing.  For  I  do  avow  that  it  is  as  gMt^ 
a  sin  to  withstand  lawful  authority,  as  it  is  to  submit  to  a  tyrannical,  or  any  odMi^.^ 
wise  unlawful  authority.  And  therefore  satisfy  God  and  me,  and  all  the  woridii 
that,  and  you  chall  receive  my  answer.     I  am  not  afraid  of  the  bill. 

**  Bradshaw. — The  Court  expects  you  should  give  them  a  final  answer.  TWf 
purpose  is  to  adjourn  till  Monday  next :  if  you  do  not  satisfy  yourself,  tbooghfi 
do  tell  you  our  authority,  we  are  satisfied  with  our  authority,  and  it  isuponGod'i 
authority  and  the  kingdom's ;  and  that  peace  you  speak  of  will  be  kept  in  tbi 
doing  of  justice,  and  that's  our  present  work. 

"  King. — For  answer  let  me  tell  you,  you  have  shewn  no  lawful  autboritf  IB 
satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

**  Bradshaw. — That's  in  your  apprehension ;  we  are  satisfied  that  are  yoir 
judges. 

*•  King. — It  is  not  my  apprehension,  nor  yours  neither,  that  ought  to  decide  it 

•*  Bradshaw. — The  Court  hath  heard  you,  and  you  are  to  be  disposed  of  ■ 
they  have  commanded. 

••  So  coaimimding  the  guard  to  take  him  away,  his  majesty  only  replied,  WeD, 
sir.  And  at  his  going  down,  pointing  with  his  staff  toward  the  axe,  he  said,  'I  do 
not  fiar  that.'  As  he  went  down  the  stairs,  the  people  in  the  hall  cried  oat,  '0<ii 
save  the  king!*  notwithstanding  some  were  there  set  by  the  foction  to  lead tto 
clamour  for  justice. 

"  O  yes,  being  called,  they  adjourn." 

Second  Day. — Monday j  22d  January. 

**  Cooke. — My  lord,  my  humble  motion  to  this  high  Court  is,  that  thepriaon* 
may  be  directed  to  make  a  positive  answer,  either  by  way  of  confession  or  ttf^ 
tiou  :  which  if  he  shall  refuse  to  do,  that  the  matter  of  charge  may  be  taken />rt 
cm/essOf  and  the  Court  may  proceed  according  to  justice." 

•'  Bradshaw. — Sir  ....  you  heard  a  charge  read  against  you,  containing  • 
charge  of  high  treason  and  other  high  crimes  against  this  realm  of  England:  •  •  * 
you  were  then  pleased  to  make  some  scruples  concerning  the  authority  of  tWi 
Court  ....  [you  were]  answered  that  it  was  by  authority  of  the  Commons  « 

England they  are  fully  satisfied  with  their  own  authority,  and  tbeybmd 

it  fit  you  should  stand  satisfied  with  it  too  ;  and  they  do  require  it,  that  yu«  do 
giTe  a  positive  and  particular  answer  to  this  charge  that  is  exhibiteid  against  yoa* 
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during  the  greatest  fatigue.     He  excelled  in  horsemau- 
and  other  exercises ;  and  he  possessed  all  the  exterior, 


do  expect  yoa  sboold  cither  confera,  or  deny  it :  if  you  deny,  it  is  offered, 
i  behalf  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  made  good  against  you.  Tbcir  aathority 
do  avow  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  whole  kingdom  are  to  rest  satisfied  in, 
oa  are  to  rest  satisfied  with  it ;  and  therefore  you  are  to  lose  no  more  time, 
o  give  a  positive  answer  thereunto." 

Kim§. — ^When  I  was  here  list,  it  is  very  true,  I  made  that  question ,  and  if 
ire  only  ray  own  particular  case,  I  would  have  satisfied  myself  with  the  pro- 
tion  1  made  the  last  time  I  was  here,  against  the  legality  of  this  Court,  and 
a  king  cannot  be  tried  by  any  superior  jurisdiction  on  earth.  But  it  is  not 
esse  ^one,  it  is  the  freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  England ;  and 
Ym  pretend  what  you  will,  I  stand  more  for  their  liberties.  For  if  power 
out  law  may  make  laws,  may  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  I 
not  know  what  subject  he  is  in  England  that  can  be  sure  of  hU  life,  or  any 
g  that  he  calls  his  own.  Therefore,  when  that  I  came  here,  I  did  expect  par- 
lar  reasons,  to  know  by  what  law,  what  authority,  you  did  proceed  against  me 
) :  and  therefore  I  am  a  little  to  seek  what  to  say  to  you  in  this  p&rticular, 
iBse  the  affirmative  is  to  be  proved,  the  negative  often  is  very  hard  to  do.  But 
>p  I  cannot  persuade  you  to  do  it,  I  shall  tell  you  my  reasons  as  short  as  I  can. 

*  My  reasons  why  in  conscience,  and  the  duty  I  owe  to  God  first,  and  my  people 
tt  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  I  conceive  1  cannot 
wer  this  till  I  be  satisfied  of  the  legality  of  it. 

"  All  proceedings  against  any  man  whatsoever  — 

*  BrtuUkaw, — Sir,  I  must  interrupt  you ....  you  are  to  submit  unto  it  [the 
■rt] ;  you  are  to  give  a  punctual  and  direct  answer,  whether  you  will  answer 
ir  charge  or  no,  and  what  your  answer  is.'' 

"  King. — Sir,  by  your  favour,  I  do  not  know  the  forms  of  law :  I  do  know  law 
i  reason,  though  I  am  no  lawyer  professed,  but  I  know  as  much  law  as  any 
ttleman  in  En  land ;  and  therefore,  under  favour,  I  do  plead  for  the  liberties 
the  people  of  England  more  than  you  do :  and  therefore  if  I  should  impose  a 
lief  upon  any  man  without  reasons  given  for  it,  it  were  unreasonable :  but  I 
lit  tell  you,  that  that  reason  that  I  have  as  thus  informed,  I  cannot  yield  unto  it. 
"  Bradihaw. — Sir,  I  must  interrupt  you ;  you  may  not  be  permitted.  You 
Mk  of  law  and  reason ;  it  is  fit  there  should  be  law  and  reason,  and  there  are 
th  against  you.  Sir,  the  vote  of  the  Commons  of  England  assembled  in  par- 
BCDt,  it  is  the  reason  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  they  are  these,  too,  that  have  given 
It  law  according  to  which  you  should  have  ruled  and  reigned.  Sir,  you  are  not 
dispate  our  authority ;  you  are  told  it  again  by  the  Court.  Sir,  it  will  be  taken 
tioe  of,  that  you  stand  in  contempt  of  the  Court,  and  your  contempt  will  be 
ttded  accordingly. 

"  King, — I  do  not  know  how  a  king  can  be  a  delinquent :  but  by  any  law  that 
f  I  h^ud  of,  all  men  (delinquents,  or  what  you  will)  let  me  tell  you,  they  may 

*  in  demurrers  against  any  proceeding  as  legal ;  and  I  do  demand  that,  and 
uuul  to  be  heard  with  my  reasons :  if  you  deny  that,  you  deny  reason. 

* Bradthaw.—'iiir,  you  have  offered  something  to  the  Court;  I  shall  speak 
lething  unto  you,  the  sense  of  the  Court.  Sir,  neither  you  nor  any  man  are 
ooitted  to  dispute  that  point :  you  are  concluded,  you  may  not  demur  to  the 
sdiction  of  the  Court;  if  you  do,  I  must  let  you  know  that  they  over- rule 
r  demurrer  :  they  sit  here  by  the  authority  of  the  Commons  of  England,  and 
roar  predecessors  and  you  are  responsible  to  them. 
King, — 1  deny  that ;  shew  me  one  precedent. 

Bradthaw. — Sir,  you  ought  not  to  interrupt  while  the  Court  is  speaking  to 
.    This  point  is  not  to  be  debated  by  you,  neither  will  the  Court  permit  you 

0  it.    If  yon  offer  it  by  way  of  demurrer  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  they 

1  oonadered  of  their  jurisdiction,  they  do  affirm  their  own  juri^dicHnn. 
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as  well  as  many  of  the  essential  qualities,  which  form  an  i 
complislied  prince.**     Charles's  infirmities  and  imperfe( 

**  King, — I  say,  sir,  by  your  ftiTOiir,  that  the  Commons  of  E^ngland  «•§  i 
a  court  of  judicature ;  I  would  know  how  they  came  to  be  so. 

*<  Bradshaw. — Sir,  you  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  go  on  in  that  speech  i 
these  discourses. 

*'  Then  the  clerk  of  the  Court  read, — *  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  J 
you  have  been  accused  on  the  behalf  of  the  people  of  England  of  high  i 
and  other  crimes :  the  Court  have  determined  that  yon  ought  to  answer  the  sHHif 

"  King. — I  will  answer  the  same,  so  soon  as  I  know  by  what  authority  y 
do  this. 

'*  BradthatD, — If  this  be  all  ^t  you  will  say,  then,  gentlemen,  yoi  I 
brought  the  prisoner  hither,  take  charge  of  him  back  again. 

*'  King, — I  do  require  that  I  may  give  in  my  reasons  why  I  do  not  ansi 
and  give  me  time  for  that. 

**  Bradthaw  — Sir,  'tis  not  for  prisoners  to  require. 

'*  King, — Prisoners !  Sir,  I  am  not  an  ordinary  prisoner. 

"  Bradahaw. — ^The  Court  have  considered  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  they  li 
already  affirmed  their  jurisdiction ;  if  you  will  not  answer,  we  will  give  order  tl  ^ 
record  your  default. 

**  JTtit^. — You  never  heard  my  reasons  yet. 

<*  Bradthaw,^  Sir,  your  reasons  are  not  to  be  heard  against  tiie  hi|^ 
jurisdiction. 

"  King. — Shew  me  that  jurisdiction  where  reason  is  not  to  be  heard. 

"  Bradthaw. — Sir,  we  show  it  you  here,  the  Commons  of  England ;  andtha 
next  time  you  are  brought,  you  will  know  more  of  the  pleasure  of  the  Court ;  sad, 
it  may  be,  their  final  determination. 

**  King. — Shew  me  where  ever  the  house  of  Commons  was  a  judicature  of 
that  kind. 

**  Bradthaw. — Serjeant,  take  away  the  prisoner. 

*'  King. — Well,  sir,  remember  that  the  king  is  not  suffered  to  give  in  his  rei> 
sons  for  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  all  his  subjects. 

'*  Bradthaw. — Sir,  you  are  not  to  have  liberty  to  use  this  language.  How 
great  a  friend  you  have  been  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people,  let  all  Engbod 
and  the  world  judge. 

"  King. — Sir,  under  favour,  it  was  the  liberty,  ft-eedom,  and  laws  of  the  sob- 

jects,  that  ever  I  took defboded  myself  with  arms.     I  never  took  up  smn 

against  the  people,  but  for  the  laws. 

"  Bradthaw. — ^The  command  of  the  Court  must  be  obeyed.  No  answer  will 
be  given  to  the  charge. 

"  King.—V^'eU,  sir. 

**  Then  Bradshaw  ordered  the  default  to  be  recorded,  and  the  contempt  of  tl^ 
Court,  and  that  no  answer  would  be  given  to  the  charge.  The  king  was  guarded 
forth  to  sir  Robert  Cotton's  house. 

His  majesty  not  being  suffered  to  deliver  his  reasons  agahist  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  most  unconstitutional  Court,  committed  them  to  writing  during  the  adjoom- 
ment  of  the  Court,  which  he  considered  a  duty  that  he  '*  owed  to  (rod,  in  the 

preservation  of  the  true  liberty  of  my  people I  am  no  less  confident 

that  no  learned  lawyer  will  affirm  that  an  impeachment  can  lie  against  the  kingi 
they  all  going  in  his  name,  and  one  of  their  maxims  is, '  thai  the  kina  can  do  n» 
wrong.*  ....  I  see  nothing  you  can  shew  for  that  [the  people  of  England's 
commission]  ;  for  certainly  you  never  asked  the  question  of  the  tenth  man  in  the 
kingdom  :  .  ,  .  .  nor  can  you  pretend  any  colour  for  this  your  pretended  com- 
mission, without  the  consent  at  least  of  the  major  part  of  every  man  in  England. 
«...  Thus  you  see  that  I  speak  not  for  my  own  right  alone,  as  I  am  your  kiogt 

but  also  for  the  true  liberty  of  all  my  subjects Nor  in  this  must  or  do  I 

forget  the  privileges  of  both  houses  of  parlirtinent,  which  this  day's  proceediii|ii 
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ot  amoiiot  to  vices :  but  be  placed  too  great  dependence 
le   judgment  of  others,  and  showed  too  great  facility 

.  only  violate,  bat  likewise  occasido  the  greatest  breach  of  their  public  faith 
[  beUere)  ever  was  heard  of.  ....  I  was  suddenly  surprised  and  hurried 
ikence  ma  a  prisoner,  upon  which  account  I  am,  against  my  will,  brought 

;  wbere,  since  I  am  come,  I  cannot  but  to  my  power  defend  the  ancient 
Old  Ubertiei  of  this  kingdom,  together  with  my  own  just  right.  Then,  for 
aiog  I  can  see,  the  highor  house  is  totally  excluded.  And  for  the  House  of 
sons,  it  ia  too  well  known  that  the  major  part  of  them  are  detained  or  de- 
i  fkom  sitting;  so  as,  if  I  had  no  other,  this  were  sufficient  for  me  to  pro- 
igainst  the  lawfulness  of  your  pretended  Court.  Besides  all  this,  the  peace  of 
ingdom  is  not  the  least  in  my  thoughts :  and  what  hope  of  settlement  is 
i  so  long  as  the  power  reigns  without  rule  or  law,  changing  the  whole  frame 
at  gOTemment  under  which  the  kingdom  hath  flourished  for  many  hundred 
I?  ....  This  I  intended  to  speak  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  Monday  22d  of 
■ry,  but  against  reason  was  hindered  to  shew  my  reasons.'' 
n  Tuesday,  23d  January,  his  majesty  was  brought  into  the  Hall,  and  took  bis 
at  the  bar,  with  his  hat  on.     Cook  then  read  an  invective  against  the  kin^, 

prayed,  that  as  he  had  not  acknowledged  the  legality  of  the  Court,  nor  ad- 
ad  the  charges,  that  he  be  held  as  confessed,  and  judgment  be  pronounced 
Mt  him  accordingly.  Bradshaw  proceeded  in  the  same  strain,  and  concluded 
1,  "  Sir,  in  plain  terms  (for  justice  knows  no  respect  of  persons),  you  are  to 
» yoor  positive  and  final  answer,  in  plain  English,  whether  you  be  guilty  or  not 
ky  of  these  treasons  laid  to  your  charge." 

[he  king  (after  a  little  pause)  said,  **  When  I  was  here  yesterday,  I  did  desire 
ipesk  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England :  I  was  interrupted  :  I  desire 
know  yet  whether  I  may  speak  freely  or  not.'' 

*  Bradskaw. — When  you  have  once  answered,  you  shall  be  heard  at  lai'ge  ; 
ke  the  best  defence  you  can.  But,  sir,  I  must  let  you  know  from  the  Court, 
their  commands,  that  you  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  issue  out  into  any  other 
courses,  till  such  time  as  you  have  given  a  positive  answer  concerning  the  matter 
It  ia  charged  upon  you." 
"  King. — For  the  charge,  I  value  it  not  a  rush.    It  is  the  liberty  of  the  people 

England  that  I  stand  for.  For  me  to  acknowledge  a  new  court  that  I  never 
•rd  of  before,  I  that  am  your  king,  that  should  be  an  example  to  all  the  people 

Eoglind  for  to  uphold  justice,  to  maintain  the  old  laws ;  indeed  I  do  not  know 
nr  to  do  it.  You  spoke  very  well  the  first  day  that  I  came  here,  on  Saturday, 
'  the  obligations  that  I  had  laid  upon  me  by  God  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Unties  of  my  people :  the  same  obligation  you  spake  of  I  do  acknowledge  to 
od,  that  I  owe  to  him  and  to  my  people  to  defend,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  the 
xint  laws  of  the  kingdom  :  therefore,  until  that  I  may  know  that  this  is  not 
{■iutthe  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  by  your  favour,  I  can  put  in  no 
Bticalar  answer.  If  you  will  give  me  time,  I  will  shew  you  my  reasons  why  I 
Bnot  do  it,  and  this 

Here  being  interrupted,  he  said, 

"  By  your  fiiYOur,  you  ought  not  to  interrupt  me. 

"  How  I  came  here,  I  know  not ;  thcre'c  no  law  for  it,  to  make  your  king  your 
fiioaer.     I  was  in  a  treaty  upon  the  public  faith  of  the  kingdom,  that  was  the 

Down two  houses  of  parliament,  that  was  the  representative  of  the  king- 

'^i  and  when  that  I  had  almoat  nia<ie  an  end  of  the  treaty,  then  I  was  hurried 
•>y  and  brought  hither :  and  therefore 

'*  Bradghaw. — Sir,  you  must  know  the  pleasure  of  the  Court. 

"  ^iii^. — By  your  favour,  sir. 

"  Dradthaw. — Nay,  sir,  by  your  favour,  you  may  not  be  permitted  to  fall  into 
*^  diioottrses :  you  appear  as  a  delinquent ;  you  have  not  acknowledged  tho 
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in  adopting  the  opinions  or  the  advice  of  men  inferior  to  ] 
self  in  judgment,  and  more  particularly  in  honesty  of 

anth:rity  of  the  Court.     The  Court  craves  it  not  of  you;  but  once  more  ( 
command  you  to  give  vour  positiTe  answer.     Clerk,  do  your  duty. 

**  A'lny.— Duty,  sir!" 

The  clerk  reads  : — **  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  you  are  accused,  fa| 
behalf  of  the  Commons  of  Cnglaod,  of  divers  high  crimes  and  treasom.  i 
charge  hath  been  read  unto  you  :  the  Court  now  requires  you  to  give  your  j 
tive  and  final  an-wer  by  way  of  confession  or  denial  of  the  charge. 

"  King. — Sir,  1  say  aj^in  to  you,  so  that  I  might  give  satisfaction  to  tbe  f 
of  England  of  the  clearncTS  of  my  proceeding,  not  by  way  of  answer,  notii 
way,  but  to  satisfy  them  that  I  have  done  nothing  against  that  trusttJiatl 
been  committed  to  me,  I  would  do  it ;  but  to  acknowledge  a  new  court  ap' 
their  privileges,  to  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  sir,  yoi  i 
excuse  me. 

*•  Bradghair. — Sir,  this  is  the  third  time  that  you  have  publicly 
this  Cou.-t,  and  put  an  affront  upon  it.     How  far  you  have  preserved  thef 
leges  of  the  people,  your  actions  have  spoke  it ;  but  truly,  sir,  men's  i 
ought  to  be  known  by  their  actions  :  you  have  written  your  meaning  in  I 
characters  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.     But,  sir,  you  understand  the  pi 
of  the  Court.     Clerk,  record  the  default.     And,  gentlemen,  you  that  tookc 
of  the  prisoner,  take  him  b^ck  again. 

*'  King, — I  will  only  say  this  one  word  more  to  you;  if  it  were  only  my  Oiil 
particular,  I  would  not  say  any  more,  nor  interrupt  you. 

**  Bradthaw. — Sir,  you  have  heard  the  pleasure  of  the  Court,  and  you  are  (■ 
withstanding  you  will  not  under>ta'u)  it)  to  find  that  you  are  before  a  court  of  jutiflk  I 

*'  Then  the  king  went  forth  wi'.li  liie  guard." 

Satuviiay^  January  27. 

Some  days  were  spent  in  the  formality  of  examining  witnesses ;  and  when  tka 
king  was  brought  in,  he  rc})eatedly  requested  leave  to  speak,  but  was  sternly  refiaei 
Bradshaw  said  the  Court  had  considered  the  charge  and  the  king's  contomacy; 
"  and  upon  the  whole  matter,  they  are  resolved  and  are  agreed  upon  a  tnieM 
to  be  pronounced  againt  this  prisoner."  And  '*  the  Court  hath  resolved  tjht 
they  will  hear  him  before  the  sentence  be  read  and  pronounced."  ....  "  Y^ 
sir,  ....  if  that  which  you  have  to  say  be  to  offer  any  debate  concerning  the  ji* 
risdiction,  you  are  not  to  be  heard  in  it.*' 

•*  King. — Since  I  see  that  you  will  not  hear  any  thing  of  debate  conoeniot 
that  which  I  confess  I  thought  most  material  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  un 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  I  shall  waive  it,  I  t-hall  spci.k  nothing  to  it.  B»t 
only  I  must  tell  you,  that  this  many  a  day  all  things  have  been  taken  away  froa 
me,  but  that  I  call  dearer  to  nic  than  my  life,  which  is,  my  conscience  vui  nj 
honour :  and  if  1  had  a  respect  to  my  life  more  than  the  peace  of  the  kingdo* 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  certainly  I  should  have  made  a  particular  defence 
for  myself:  for  by  that  at  leastwise  1  might  have  delayed  an  ugly  sentence,  which 
I  believe  will  pass  upon  me.  Therefore  certainly,  sir,  as  a  man  that  hath  noe 
understanding,  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  if  that  my  true  zeal  to  my  conaU7 
had  not  overborne  the  care  that  I  have  for  my  own  preservation,  1  should  hsve 
gone  another  way  to  work  than  that  I  have  done.  Now,  sir,  I  conceive  that  » 
hasty  sentence  once  passed  may  sooner  be  repented  of  than  recalled ;  and  tnilj 
the  self- same  desire  that  1  have  for  the  peace  of  the  kinsdom  and  the  Ubcityof 
the  subject,  more  than  my  own  particular  ends,  makes  me  now  at  last  desire,  that 
1  having  somethmg  to  say  that  concerns  both,  I  desire,  before  sentence  begiv^ 
that  I  may  be  heard  in  the  painted  chamber  before  the  Lords  and  ConnoDi* 
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OK.  He  was  tenacious  of  fnendships,  but  never  seems  tu  have 
ieqaired  a  real  friend ;  for  they  ahnost  all  betrayed  him,  and  hin 

fth  deby  cannot  be  prejadicial  nnto  you,  whatsoever  I  say.  If  that  I  say  no 
■no,  those  that  hear  me  most  be  judges ;  I  cannot  be  judge  of  that  that  I  ** 
Int  If  it  be  reason,  and  really  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  and  the  liberty 
Irtke  subject.  I  am  sure  on  it,  it  is  very  well  worth  the  hearing.  Therefore  I 
■coDJare  you,  as  you  love  that  that  you  do  prett-nd  (I  hope  it  is  real),  the  liberty 
if  Ik  subject,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  that  you  will  grant  nie  this  hearing 
bbre  any  sentence  be  passed.  I  only  desire  this,  that  you  will  take  this  ir.to 
pVcDZJsideration :  it  may  be  you  have  not  heard  of  it  beforehand.  If  you  will, 
ItiUnscire,  and  you  may  think  of  it :  but  if  I  cannot  get  this  liberty,  I  do  pro- 
Mthat  these  fair  shews  of  liberty  and  peace  are  pure  shews,  aud  that  you  will 
K  hear  your  king. 

**  Brad*ka%e, — Sir,  you  have  now  spoken. 
"  King. — ^Yea,  sir. 

**  BnuUAaw. — And  this  that  yon  have  said  is  a  farther  declining  of  the  juris- 
ctkm  of  this  Court,  which  was  the  thing  wherein  you  were  limited  before. 
"  Kimg. — Pray  excuse  me,  sir,  for  my  interruption,  because  you  mistake  me. 
imot  a  declining  of  it ;  yon  do  judge  me  before  you  hear  me  ^peak.  I  say  it 
U  not,  I  do  not  decline  it ;  though  I  cannot  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Birt,  yet.  sir,  in  thi^t,  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  would  do  it,  though  I  did  not 
ikoowled^  it ;  in  thi?,  1  do  protest,  it  is  not  the  declining  of  it,  since,  I  say.  if 
lit  1  CO  say  any  thing  but  that  that  is  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
hoty  of  the  subject,  then  the  shame  is  mine.  Now  I  desire  that  you  will  take 
as  into  your  con>-ideration ;  if  you  will,  I  will  withdraw. 

'*  BrudMhaw. — Sir,  this  is  not  altogether  new  that  you  have  moved  unto  us,  not 
itogrtber  new  unto  us,  though  the  ^rst  time  in  person  you  have  offered  it  to  the 
^rt.     Sir,  you  say  you  do  not  decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court .' 

"  King. — Not  in  this  that  1  have  said." 

Here  the  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  remonstrate  with  and 
^leaCen  Colonel  John  Downes,  one  of  the  judges,  for  having  insisted  on  the  Court 
earing  the  kiog  speak  :  having  silenced  him,  the  Court  returned,  and  Bradshaw 
lid,  that  notwithstanding  what  the  king  had  offered,  that  they  were  resolved  to 
TCceed  to  sentence  aad  to  judgment. 

•'  King. —  Sir,  I  know  it  is  in  vain  for  mc  to  dispute  ;  I  am  no  8cei>tick  for  to 
leny  the  power  that  you  have ;  I  know  that  you  have  power  enough.  Sir,  I 
Utteonfess  I  think  it  would  have  been  for  the  kingdom's  peace,  if  you  would 
■■te  taken  the  i  ains  to  have  shewn  the  lavjnlnesi  of  your  power.  For  this  delay 
Wtl  have  desired,  I  confess  it  is  a  delay,  but  it  is  a  delay  very  important  for  the 
>CMe  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  it  is  not  my  person  that  I  look  at  alone,  it  is  the  king- 
hNs'i  welfare,  and  the  kingdom's  yttacc.  It  is  an  old  sentence,  '  that  we  should 
^k  on  long,  before  we  resolve  of  great  matters  suddenly.'  Therefore,  sir,  I  do 
*J again,  that  I  do  put  at  your  doors  all  the  inconveniency  of  a  hasty  sentence. 
[  eonfets  I  have  been  here  now,  I  think,  this  week  ;  this  day  eight  days  was  the 
^le^me  here  first ;  but  a  little  delay  of  a  day  or  two  further  may  give  peace, 
*)KKas  a  hasty  judgment  may  bring  on  that  trouble  and  perpetual  inconveniency, 
^  the  child  that  is  unborn  may  repent  it.  And  therefore  again,  out  of  the 
^^  I  owe  to  God  and  to  my  country,  I  do  desire  that  I  may  be  heard  by  the  Lords 
■ad  Coikimons  in  the  painted  chamber,  or  any  other  chamber  that  you  will 
■Ppoint  me. 

**  Bradshaw. — Yon  have  been  already  answered  to  what  you  have  even  now 
■wwd,  being  the  same  you  have  moved  before,  since  the  resoluticm  and  the  judg- 
^*ol  of  the  Court  in  it ;  and  the  Court  now  requires  to  know  whether  you  have 
■T  B»ore  to  fcsy  for  yourself  than  you  have  said,  before  they  proceed  to  sentence. 
^  "  King, — 1  say  this,  sir,  that  if  yon  hear  me,  if  you  will  give  me  but  this 
'"^i  I  donbt  not  bnt  I  shall  give  some  satisfaction  to  you  all  here,  and  to  my 
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eyes  seems  to  have  been  absolutely  shut  to  their  perfidy.  Heufr 
fortunately  acted  on  the  maxim  of  rewarding  his  enemies  and 

people  after  that ;  and  therefore  I  do  require  you,  as  yoa  will  amwer  it  at  flki 
dreadful  day  of  jadgment,  that  yoa  will  ooosider  it  once  again. 

**  Bradthaw, — Sir,  I  have  received  direction  firom  the  Court. 

"  ifmy.— Well,  sir. 

*'  Bradahaw. — If  thia  must  be  reinforced,  or  any  thing  of  this  nature,  yov 
answer  must  be  the  same ;  and  they  will  proceed  to  sentence,  if  yoa  have  wAat^ 
more  to  say. 

'*  King. — I  have  nothing  more  to  say;  but  I  shall  desire  that  thiamiyl« 
entered  what  I  have  said. 

'*  Bradjtkaw, — The  Court  then,  Sir,  have  something  to  say  to  you,  wUeh, 
although  I  know  it  will  be  very  unacceptable,  yet,  notwithstandiug,  they  are  viUinf 
and  arc  resolved  to  discharge  their  duty. 

**  Then  Bradshaw  went  on  in  a  long  harangue,  endeavouring  to  justify  tkir 
proceedings,  misapplying  law  and  history,  and  raking  up  and  wresting  whatneicf 
he  thought  fit  for  his  purpose,  alleging  the  example  of  former  treasons  and  rebd- 
lions,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  authentic  proofs ;  and  concluding,  thit  tie 
king  was  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy  to  the  commonweiUb  of 
England. 

**  His  majesty  having,  with  his  wonted  patience,  heard  all  these  reproicbci, 
answered : — 

*'  I  would  desire  only  one  word  before  you  give  sentence,  and  that  i^  that  701 
would  hear  me  concerning  those  great  imputations  that  you  have  bdd  to  mj 
charge. 

*'  Bradshaw. — Sir,  you  must  now  give  me  leave  to  go  on,  for  I  am  not  ftrfroffl 
your  sentence,  and  your  time  is  now  )>ast. 

**  King. — But  I  shall  desire  you  will  hear  me  a  few  words  to  you ;  for,  tnilji 
whatever  sentence  you  will  put  upon  me,  in  respect  to  those  h«ivy  impatatioBi 
that  I  see  by  your  speech  you  have  put  upon  me.     Sir,  it  is  very  true  that— — 

''  Bradshaw. — Sir,  I  must  put  you  in  mind ;  truly,  sir,  I  would  not  willio^i 
at  this  time  especially,  interrupt  you  in  any  thing  you  have  to  say  that  is  prpptf 
for  us  to  admit  of ;  but,  sir,  you  have  not  owned  us  as  a  Court,  and  you  look  npoi 
us  as  a  sort  of  people  met  together,  and  we  know  what  language  we  receive  fros 
your  party. 

*'  King. — I  know  nothing  of  that. 

'*  Bradshaw. — You  disavow  us  as  a  Court,  and  therefore  for  yon  to  iddiai 
yourself  to  us,  and  not  to  acknowledge  us  as  a  Court  to  judge  of  what  you  nji  '^ 
is  not  to  be  permitted.  And  the  truth  is,  all  along,  from  the  first  time  yoo  «a* 
pleased  to  disavow  and  disown  us,  the  Court  needed  not  to  have  heard  yoo  odb 
word  ;  for  unless  they  be  acknowledged  a  Court,  and  engaged,  it  is  not  properfor 
you  to  speak.  Sir,  we  have  given  you  too  much  liberty  already,  and  admitted  of 
too  much  delay,  and  we  may  not  admit  of  any  farther.  Were  it  proper  for  u to 
do  so,  we  should  hear  you  freely,  and  we  should  not  have  declined  to  havelieord 
you  at  large,  what  you  could  have  said  or  proved  on  your  behalf, whether  for  totdly 
excusing,  or  for  in  part  excusing,  those  great  and  heinous  charges  that  in  whole 
or  in  part  are  laid  upon  you.  But,  sir,  I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer;  your  nos 
are  of  so  large  a  dimension,  that  if  you  do  but  seriously  think  of  them  they  viU 
drive  you  to  a  sad  consideration,  and  they  may  improve  in  you  a  sad  and  seriovs 
repentance.  And  that  the  Court  doth  heartily  wish,  that  you  may  be  so  penitmt 
for  what  you  have  done  amiss,  that  God  may  have  mercy  at  leastwise  on  your  better 
part.  Truly,  sir,  for  the  other,  it  is  our  parts  and  duties  to  do  that  that  the  b* 
prescribes.  We  arc  not  here  ju«  dare^  but  jus  dicere:  we  cannot  be  unmindfol 
of  what  the  Scripture  tells  us,  '  For  to  acquit  the  guilty  ia  of  equal  abominitioB 
as  to  condemn  the  innocent ;'  we  may  not  acquit  the  guilty.  What  tentOBoetho 
law  affirms  to  a  traitor,  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy  to  the  oooaliyi 
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leglecting  his  friends ;  the  ibrmer  accepted  the  reward  and 
amed  the  blackest  ingratitude^  whilst,  with  some  exceptions, 

:  aentieDoe  joa  are  now  to  hear  read  anto  yoa,  and  that  is  the  lentence  of  the 

lit. 

•  Make  an  O  yer,  and  command fflence  while  the  lantence  is  read." 

^bich  done,  theii  deiky  Bronghton,  read  the  lentence,  drawn  up  in  parch- 

Bt:— 

^  WsKmsAb  the  Commons  of  England  in  parliament  had  appointed  them  an 

jhCmirt  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stoart,  king  of  England,  before 

OBI  he  had  been  three  times  convented,  and  at  the  first  time  a  (£arge  of  high 

■SOB,  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  was  read  in  the  behalf  of  the  king- 

■  of  England. 

[Bere  the  charge  was  repeated.] 

"  Which  charge  bdng  read  nnto  him  as  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  Charles  Shmrt, 

arapiired  to  give  his  answer ;  bat  he  refosed  so  to  do :  [expressing  the  sereral 

Miges  of  his  refusing  in  the  former  proceedings.]     For  all  which  treasons  and 

iaa  this  Court  doth  adjudge,  that  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant, 

ikor,  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy,  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  scTcring  of  his 

id  from  his  body. 

"Which  bemgread,  BradlsAmcr  added, — ^This  sentence  now  read  and  published, 

bthe  act,  sentence,  judgment  and  resolution  of  the  whole  Court. 

**  To  which  thej  all  expressed  their  assent  by  standing  up,  as  was  before  agreed 

dorderrd. 

'*  Uu  majesty  then  said — 

**  Will  you  hear  me  a  word,  sir  ? 

**  Bndakma. — Sir,  you  are  not  to  be  heard  after  the  sentence. 

"  Kmp, — No,  sir  ? 

**  Bradikaw. — No,  sir ;  by  your  favour,  sir. 

"  Guard,  wididraw  your  prisoner. 

"  Kimg, — I  may  sp<»k  after  sentence,  by  your  fsTOur,  sir,  I  may  speak  after 

taiee,  erer — By  your  favour,  hold,  Uie  sentence,  sir, 1  say,  sir,  I  do 

m  not  suffered  to  speak;  expect  what  justice  other  people  will  have.'' 
As  his  m^esty  was  conducted  out  of  the  HaU,  the  soldiers  insulted  him,  puffed 
fr  tobscoo  smoke  in  his  face,  and  threw  bits  of  their  pipes  in  his  way,  that  he 
Skt  stumble ;  and  one,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  spit  in  his  face ;  but  the 
g  took  no  other  notice  of  this  indignity  than  to  wipe  it  off  with  his  handker- 
rf.  Through  all  the  indignities  to  which  he  was  subjected,  his  temper  was  un- 
fed, and  he  did  nothing  unbecoming  his  former  majesty  and  magnanimity. 
cr  much  entreaty  and  some  delay,  an  order  was  given  to  admit  his  children,  and 
bop  Juxon,  to  assist  him  in  his  private  devotions. 

Wbok  his  fiimily  were  admitted,  he  first  gave  his  blessing  to  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
said  he  was  glad  she  was  come.  He  bade  her  not  to  grieve  nor  torment  herself 
btm,  for  that  his  death  would  be  glorious,  inasmuch  as  it  was  for  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  land,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  protestant  religion. 
directed  her  to  read  bishop  Andrew's  Sermons,  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
Laud's  book  against  Fisher,  which,  he  said,  would  ground  her  against  popery. 
told  her  that  he  had  forgiven  all  his  ent^inies,  and  hoped  G(h1  would  forgive 
a  also ;  and  he  bid  her  tell  her  mother  that  bis  thoughts  had  never  strayed 
I  her,  but  that  his  love  should  be  the  same  to  the  last.  In  conclusion,  he 
1  her  tell  her  brother  James  that  it  was  his  father's  last  desire  that  he  should 
nore  look  upon  Charles  as  his  eldest  brother  only,  but  be  obedient  unto  him 
ia  sovereign ;  and  that  they  should  love  one  another,  and  forgive  their  father's 
niea.  Then  taking  the  duke  of  Gloucester  upon  his  knee,  he  said,  **  Sweet 
t,  now  they  will  cut  off  thy  father's  head,  mark,  child,  what  I  say ;  they 
cut  off  my  head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king ;  but  mark  what  I  say,  you 
t  not  be  a  king  so  long  as  your  brothers  Charles  and  James  do  live ;  and 
efore  be  commanded  him,  upon  his  blessing,  never  to  accept  of  the  crown  un« 
'OL.  II.  2  Q 
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the  latter  became  disgusted,  indifferent,  and  negligent  in  thek 
duties.  Concession  was  his  ruin  in  both  kingdoms.  He  cot- 
less  it  reboonded  Uwfiillj  apoo  him,  but  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  He  would  pmih 
for  him."  At  which  words,  the  child  sighing,  said,  **  I  will  be  torn  in  pkm 
first ;"  ana  these  words  falling  unexpectedly  firom  one  so  jonng,  gare  the  l^| 
great  satisfiMtion. 

Balfour  states,  that  on  the  29th  of  January  the  king  obsenred  his  own  pidM 
drawn  on  the  glass  of  one  of  the  windows,  on  whidi  he  gaxed  for  a  conndpnMi 
time.  The  "  ruffian,  the  captain  of  that  blasphemous  and  traitorous  guid  Hi 
keeper,"  rudely  reminded  him  that  his  meditations  ought  to  be  on  noiiii  iMm 
else.  Bishop  Juxon  begged  his  majesty  *'  not  to  notice  the  scnnry  behiriovil . 
so  base  a  varlet/'  He  concluded  that  the  royal  meditation  was  not  without  km 
object,  and  begged  he  would  hare  the  goodness  to  shew  it  to  him.  "  Yoa  mc^" 
said  the  king,  *'  that  here  is  above  my  head  a  crown,  but  it  should  have  s  enm:" 
when  he  uttered  some  pious  reflections  on  the  vanities  of  earthly  crowns  mi 
kingdoms  ;  but  he  continued,  **  I  have  forgotten  one  thing,  which  is  now  oow 
in  my  mind ;  you  see  here  my  figure,  designed  Carolus  rtx,  and  fitting  my  f»  i 
sent  estate  and  assured  hope  of  my  future  felicity ;  this  anagram  of  my  nsas  ii  ; 
presently  come  in  thought  of  these  two  words  Carolus  rex — '  Oat  enhu^ 
which  I  hope,  in  mercy  of  my  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  before  the  monmr 
at  this  time,  shall  be  assuredly  verified  on  me,  a  miserable  sinner." 

On  Tuesday,  the  fatal  30th  of  January,  five  of  the  sectarian  ministnt  wen 
ordered  to  attend  his  majesty,  but  he  peremptorily  r^fuiied  their  nrr**"***^ 
Bishop  Juxon,  with  some  cUfficolty,  was  aUowed  to  attend  his  dying  sofercigB, 
who  read  divine  service  and  administered  the  Eucharist ;  and  about  ten  o'doek 
the  king  was  conducted  on  foot  to  Whitehall.  There  was  an  unexpected  deity  of 
more  than  two  hours,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  interoei- 
sion  of  ambassadors  from  tlie  Hague  for  his  life ;  but  Cromwell  had  proceeded  tn 
far  in  this  bloody  tragedy  to  stop  short  just  at  this  stage  of  it.  At  twelve  o'ckKk 
the  king  refused  to  dine,  but  ate  a  piece  of  bread  and  drank  a  glass  of  clartt,«Dd 
si>ent  the  time  in  private  devotion.  At  one  o*clock  he  was  brought  through  the 
banquetting  house  to  the  scaffold,  to  which  a  passage  had  been  made  throogji  • 
window.  The  street  was  filled  with  troops,  to  keep  off  the  people  and  prevent  hii 
speaking  to  them ;  he  tLercfore  omitted  much  that  he  had  premeditated  to  Hft 
and  he  addressed  himself  to  colonel  Tomlinson.  Upon  being  reminded  by  D^« 
Juxon,  he  added,  '*  In  troth,  sirs,  my  conscience  in  religion,  I  think,  is  very  we& 
known  to  all  the  worid,  and  therefore  I  declare  before  you  all,  that  I  die  a  chrii- 
tian  according  to  tlie  profession  of  the  church  of  England,  as  I  found  it  kft  ns 
by  my  fiither ;  and  this  honest  man  [{pointing  to  Dr.  Juxon],  I  think,  will  wit- 
ness it." 

His  body  and  the  head  were  put  into  a  coffin.  Many  dipped  their  handker- 
chiefs in  his  blood,  some  as  trophies  of  their  villainy,  and  others  as  the  relic  of  t 
martyr.  The  ruling  powers  maliciously  directed  the  surgeons  to  search  for  tacfa 
internal  symptoms  as  might  disgrace  either  himself  or  his  posterity  ;  but  were  dis- 
appointed by  an  honest  intruder,  who  gave  a  faithful  account  of  his  sound  sod 
healthy  condition.  On  Wednesday,  the  7th  February,  the  royal  corpse  was  de- 
livered to  four  of  his  servants,  who  removed  it  to  Windsor  that  night.  Next  diy 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  marquis  of  Hertford,  earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindiiy, 
and  the  bishop  of  London,  arrived  with  two  votes  of  the  Commons,  which  com- 
mitted the  funeral  to  the  care  of  the  duke,  provided  the  expenses  did  not  exceed 
JtbOO.  Colonel  Whichcot  refused  their  request  that  the  interment  might  be  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Common  Prayer.  The 
governor  had  ordered  an  ordinary  grave  to  be  dug  in  the  body  of  Windsor  church, 
which  tlie  lords  rejected  with  disdain.  One  of  the  old  knights  of  Windsor  secretly 
shewed  them  a  vbult  in  the  middle  of  the  quire,  which  they  pretended  to  discover 
by  the  accidental  knocking  of  their  walking  sticks.  They  caused  this  vault  to  be 
opened,  and,  on  entering,  they  found  one  large  coffin  and  a  smaller  one,  which 
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led  perpetuity  to  the  Long  Parliament,  and  placed  ttie  whole 
wer  of  the  crown  of  England  in  their  hands ;  and  he  conceded 
iie  Scottish  estates  the  power  of  appointing  to  all  places  of 
nrer  and  trust,  both  civil  and  military,  which  in  effect  placed 
I  sword  in  their  hands.  He  conceded  to  the  presbyterian 
lion  the  establishment  of  their  discipline,  of  which  he  after- 
jds  deeply  repented,  and  attributed  all  his  after  misfortunes, 
a  just  retribution  for  wickedly  preferring  human  politics  to 
he  dictates  of  a  right  informed  judgment."  In  short,  he 
sided  eveiy  thing  to  them  which  they  had  a  mind  to  demand, 
d  consigned  the  government  entirely  to  the  leaders  of  their  fac- 
>D,till  they  even  owned  they  had  nothing  more  to  ask,  and  that 
By  were,  as  they  said, "  a  contented  king  witli  a  contented 
ople.'^  But  all  his  concessions,  and  their  own  professions  of 
ntentment,  did  not  prevent  their  levying  war  against  him,  to 
rce  him  to  make  the  same  alterations  in  England  that  he  had 
ibappily  done  in  Scotland.  Before  his  murder,  he  began  to 
«,  when  too  late,  the  impolicy  as  well  as  tlie  fatal  eftects 
r  concession. 

Hume  says  of  him, "  that  his  dignity  was  free  from  pride, 
is  humanity  from  weakness,  his  bravery  from  rashness,  his 
emperance  from  austerity,  his  frugality  from  avarice ;  all  those 
irtues  in  him  maintained  their  proper  bounds,  and  merited 
inreserved  praise.  To  speak  the  most  harshly  of  him  we  may 
iffirm,  that  many  of  his  good  qualities  were  attended  with 

Mnnoe  been  ascertained  were  those  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  queen  Jane.  Here 
be  remains  of  Charles  were  deposited  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  at  three 
t'dock  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  9th  of  February  ;  the  lords  bore  the  pall, 
■d  the  bishop  of  London  followed.  Balfour  asserts  that  no  funeral  service  was 
^  it  being  expressly  prohibited  by  the  governor ;  and  the  account  says  the  in- 
oaent  took  place  "  silently,  and,  without  other  solemnity  than  of  sighs  and 
ttn,  committed  to  the  earth,  the  velvet  pall  being  thrown  into  the  vault  over  the 
>ofiii ;  to  which  was  fastened  an  inscription  in  lead,  of  these  words : — 

"  Kino  Chablss.     1648."  ^ 

Ottof  many  epitaphs  which  were  written  on  this  sectarian  crime,  the  following, 
*>&  the  pen  of  the  great  Montrose,  is  the  most  brief  and  apt : — 

**  Great,  good,  and  just,  could  I  but  rate 
My  grief  to  thy  too  frigid  fate, 
I'd  weep  the  world  in  such  a  strain 
As  it  should  deluge  once  again ; 
But  since  thy  case  much  rather  cries 
For  Briareus  hands  than  Argus  eyes, 
I'll  tune  thy  elegies  to  trumpet  sounds, 
And  write  thy  epitaph  in  blood  and  wounds." 

'The  Account  of  King  Charies's  Trial.  &c.  affixed  to  his  works. — Eikon 
"iQike.— Balftmr's  Annals,  iii.  399,  400.^Guthry's  Memoirs,  255. 
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some  latent  frailty,  which,  thongh  seemingly  inconsiden 
were  able,  when  seconded  by  the  extreme  malevolence  of 
fortune,  to  disappoint  them  of  all  their  influence.  His  be 
ficent  disposition  was  clouded  by  a  manner  not  very  grade 
He  deserves  the  epithet  of  a  good  rather  than  a  great  prin 
and  was  more  fitted  to  rule  in  a  regular  established  govc 
ment,  than  either  to  give  way  to  the  encroachments  of  a  popi 
assembly,  or  finally  to  subdue  their  pretensions.  .  .  .  Unb 
pily,  his  fate  threw  him  into  a  period  when  the  precedeni 
former  reigns  savoured  strongly  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
genius  of  the  people  ran  violently  towards  liberty.  And  if 
political  prudence  was  not  sufficient  to  extricate  him  from 
perilous  a  situation,  he  may  be  excused ;  since  even  afler 
event,  when  it  is  commonly  easy  to  correct  all  errors,  oneii 
a  loss  to  determine  what  conduct,  in  his  circumstances,  coi 
have  maintained  the  authority  of  Uie  crown,  and  preserved  I 
peace  of  the  nation.  Exposed,  without  revenue,  without  an 
to  the  assaults  of  furious,  implacable,  and  bigotted  factions, 
was  never  permitted  him,  but  with  the  most  fatal  consequenc 
to  commit  the  smallest  mistake ; — a  condition  too  rigorous 
be  imposed  on  the  greatest  human  capacity." 


•  Chaelbs  ifl  in  bis  grave ; 


After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  weU  ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  sted,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  farther." 

Macbeth,  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 

I  present  the  reader  witli  an  engraving  of  the  head  and  fi 
of  the  royal  martyr,  afler  it  had  lain  a  hundred  and  sixty-fi 
years  in  the  tomb.  The  search  for  his  remains  at  St.  Geor; 
Chapel,  Windsor,  was  conducted  by  sir  Henry  Halford, 
presence  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  some  members  of 
court.  The  particular  vault  in  which  the  coffin  was  deposi 
had  long  remained  unknown,  though  it  was  understood  to 
the  one  in  which  Henry  the  Eighth  and  one  of  his  wives  w 
laid.  Accident  led  to  its  detection.  A  scroll,  witli  name  i 
date,  served  in  some  measure  to  authenticate  the  outer  cov 
ing ;  but  the  examination  of  the  head  left  not  a  doubt  of  : 
identity  of  tlie  royal  remains.  Upon  disengaging  the  £ 
from  the  cere-cloth,  which  had  been  lined  with  an  unctiu 
and  resinous  substance,  appaiently  with  a  view  to  exclude  1 
external  air,  tlie  complexion  of  the  skin  was  observed  to 
dark  and  discoloured.   The  forehead  and  temples  had  lost  lit 
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ng  of  their  muscular  substance :  the  cartilage  of  the 
s  gone ;  bat  the  left  eye,  in  the  first  moment  of  exposare, 
n  and  fiill,  though  it  yanished  almost  immediately ;  and 
lied  beard,  so  characteristic  of  the  period  of  the  reign 
Chailes,  was  perfect  The  shape  of  the  &ce  was  a  long 
lany  of  the  teeth  remained ;  and  the  left  ear,  in  conse- 
of  the  interposition  of  the  unctuous  matter  between  it 
)  cere-cloth,  was  found  entire.  The  countenance,  in 
lotwithstanding  its  disfigurement,  bore  a  strong  resem- 
to  the  coins,  Uie  busts,  and  especially  to  the  pictures 
rles  the  First  by  Vandyke.  Finally,  the  fourth  cervical 
a  was  found  divided  transversely ;  the  corresponding 
s  being  smooth,  betokening  that  they  had  been  sepa- 
y  a  very  sharp  instrument  I  quote  these  particulars 
e  interesting  narrative  lately  published  by  sir  Henry 
L 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT, 

OLIVER  CROMWELL,  PRESBYTERY   THE  REMON8TRATORS  AND  RBSOLirnOini( 

1649. — Charles  II.  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh — the  king  reprimanded. — CooriM 
sioners  sent  to  Breda. — ^The  duke  of  Hamilton  arraigned — condemned  MM 
cuted — his  speech — anecdote — ^his  history. — Argyle  refuses  to  interaiM 
H  untiy  executed. — Loudon's  intrigues — act  of  classes — ^negodations  with  AsUrij 
— his  answer — the  kirk*s  rigidity — Dr.  Spang's  complaint  of  it. — OmnipolMi| 
of  the  kirk. — Meeting  of  the  commission  at  St.  Andrews. — Dr.  Banoo  dqsM' 
— General  Assembly  meets — those  who  served  in  the  Engagement  ezcommaU 
cated. — Seasonable  warning. — Letter  to  the  king. — ^Act  abolishing  patromgi— 
remarks  on  it. — Clergymen  deposed. — Committees  for  deposition. — MetrefVi 

sion  of  the  psalms  adopted. — Immorality. 1650. — Montrose— lands  ll 

Orkney. — Presbytery  of  Orkney  deposed. — ^Montroae  lands  in  Caithness—^ 
feated  and  taken — his  entry  into  Edinburgh — ^his  condemnation— ezecotioiL"" 
Ministers'  altar. — Deputation  to  the  king — his  communicating  offends  ths  1^ 
putation — sails  from  Holland — lands  at  Spey — signs  the  covenant — ^king*!  mik 
removed. — Assembly  meets. — Cromwell's  invasion.— -Act  of  the  west  kht— 
Letter  to  Cromwell — ^his  answer. — Dunfermline  declaration — the  king's  rcte- 
tancc  to  sign  it — ^unfidrly  forced. — Purgation  of  the  army. — ^Violence  of  fti 
ministers. — The  king  still  farther  humbled. — "  The  causes  of  the  Loid's  wnA/* 
— Battle  of  Dunbar — the  eflfiscts  of  it. — Cromwell's  correspondence  with  the  mi- 
nisters.— Meeting  of  commission — ^their  address  to  the  people. — A  fast— Op- 
I>osition. — ^The  household  purged.— Hie  king  makes  his  escape — pursued  HJ 
brought  back  to  Perth. — Abortive  attempts  of  the  loyalists. — Questions  pat  tc 
the  commission — their  answer. — ^Resolutions. — ^The  remonstrance. — Y&t 
liamcnt  summon  the  commission  to  advise  them — the  commission's  repottf 
Coronation. — Letter  from  the  presbytery  of  Stirling  to  the  commission.— IC 
nisters  of  Stirling  cited  by  the  chancellor — their  protest — the  oommissiaB' 
judgment — consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  classes — act  repealed. — Proceed 
ings  of  the  commission. — General  Assembly — ^proceedings  of  the  remonstrator 
— proposal  to  cede  all  England  to  Cromwell. — King  went  to  Aberdeen. — Cram 
well  defeats  general  Holbom,  and  captures  the  commission  of  the  kirk.—**  lb 
start"  for  England. — Battle  of  Worcester. — King's  personal  conduct. — Cob 
elusion. 

1649. — As  SOON  AS  it  was  known  at  Edinburgh  that  Cromwel 
and  the  military  had  murdered  the  king,  the  parliament  oi 
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mrentioQ  of  estates,  which  was  then  sitting,  resolFcd  to  pro- 
Ann  his  son  king  Charles  II.;  and  on  Monday,  the  dth  Febniarv, 
e  was  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  by  tlie 
day  and  the  Snowdon  heralds;  Loudon,  tlie  lord  chancellor, 
sad  the  proclamation,  and  he  was  attended  by  all  the  members 
t  the  convention.     **  One  act  of  our  lamentable  tragedy,^  says 
liillie,  ^^  being  ended,  we  are  entering  again  upon  the  scene  ^" 
[lis  appearance  of  returning  loyalty  would  be  a  redeeming 
nit  in  the  history  of  the  covenanters,  had  it  not  been  cloudecl 
md  debased  by  the  conditions  which  they  forced  on  the  king. 
niey  probably  did  not  anticipate  that  their  principles  would 
Mtorally  and  inevitably  produce  the  ^^  lamentable  tragedy,^  the 
int  act  of  which  had  just  been  ended ;  but  the  farther  evil 
malted  from  them,  of  compelling  Charles  II.,  then  a  youtli  of 
eighteen,  to  reside  abroad  among  papists,  and  so  to  be  exposed 
to  their  proselyting  zeal,  to  which  botli  he  and  his  brother,  the 
doke  of  York,  fell  victims.   When  Charles  was  proclaimed,  he 
"Was  only  recognised  as  king  according  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  ;  and  at  tlie  same  time  it  was  declared, 
tint,  before  he  be  admitted  to  tlie  exercise  of  the  royal  i)ower, 
lie  shall  give  satisf actum  to  the  kingdom  in  those  things  that 
concern  the  security  of  religion,  the  unity  between  the  king- 
doms, and  the  good  and  peace  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant.     And  the  commission  of  Assembly 
sent  their  declaration  to  him,  at  Breda,  stating  that  ^'  they 
took  the  freedom  to  reprimand  his  majesty  for  adhering  to  the 
ccmncil  of  James  Graham  [the  marquis  of  Montrose]  and  his 
icconiplices.     They  advised  him  to  settle  the  presbytcrial 
government  and  worship  in  all  his  dominions,  and  upon  this 
condition  they  promised  him  their  assistance ;  but  that  other- 
vise  all  the  blood  shed  by  his  father  will  be  laid  to  his  charge.'^ 
It  seems  a  curious  system  of  theology,  to  make  the  signing  of 
this  ill-omened  covenant  the  means  of  absolving  from  blood- 
guiltiness,  and  that  the  refusal  to  sign  it  should  fix  the  irrevo- 
cable and  hereditary  stain  on  the  king's  head  ;  but  this  is  only 
<»)e  of  the  "  lying  wonders"  of  covenant  uniformity. 

Commissioners  were  sent  by  Argyle  and  his  faction  to  treat 
^th  the  king  at  Breda,  who  was  pleased  to  recognise  the  com- 
"UUee  of  estates ;  but  this  embassage  reluraed  without  any 
wtisfactor}'  result.  Johnston  of  Warriston  moved  in  the  coni- 
"uttee  which  the  king  had  acknowledged,  to  make  no  more 
addresses  to  his  majesty  ;  but  this  motion  was  defeated  by  the 
dexterity  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle.     Cromwell  arraigned  the 

1  Balfour's  AnnalM,  iii.  387.— BailUc's  Tetters,  iii.  C6. 
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duke  of  HamOtODy  by  his  EngUsh  tide  of  eail  of  Cambri 
cm  the  6th  of  FebraaTv.  before  the  regicide  Bradshaw,  n 
a  charge  prefisrred  bv  John  Cook,  of  hariog  ^  tniitorooslj 
Taded  this  nation  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  leried  war  tot 
the  king  against  the  kingdom  and  people  of  England,  and 
committed  simdnr  morders,  outrages^  rapines,  wastes, 
spoils,  upon  the  said  people ;  and  particularly,  about  the  S 
of  August,  near  Preston,  did  make  war,  join  battle,  aod  i 
against  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  and  therein  did  mm 
and  kill  Colonel  Thomley  and  others."*  Before  such  a  tiibi 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  establishing  all  the  charges, 
his  condemnation  followed.  He  had  escaped  from  Wmi 
but  was  taken  in  Southwark,  and  *^  committed  to  prison  il 
Jameses  C  and  the  night  previous  to  his  execudon,  be  s 
in  the  same  apartment  with  the  earl  of  Norwich,  lord  Ca 
and  sir  John  Owen,  who  were  all  likewise  condemned  lode 
and  beheaded,  "•  by  that  impious  parliament  ^.**  The  duke 
executed  on  the  9th  of  March,  and  *^  had  the  good  fortim 
die  for  his  loyalty;  ....  and  the  foititude  of  his  death  i 
cause  which,  up  to  the  eleventh  hour,  he  had  betrayed,  is 
solitary  redeeming  circumstance  of  his  public  life  V  Ai 
have  expressed  strong  doubts  of  the  duke's  loyalty,  and  sh 
but  too  convincing  proofs  of  his  treachery,  it  is  but  justio 
his  memory  to  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself  on  the  scafl 
*'  I  Uke  God  to  witness,**  he  said,  ^^  that  I  have  been  consUml 
loyal  and  faithful  subjectand  servant  to  his  late  majesty,  (m 8 
of  all  malice  and  calumny).  I  have  had  the  honour  since 
childhood  to  attendandbenear  him,  till  now  of  late;  and  dm 
all  that  time  I  observed  in  him  as  emiuent  virtues  and  as  1 
vice  as  in  auy  man  I  ever  knew ;  and  I  dare  to  say  he  n 
harboured  thought  of  countenancing  popery  in  any  of 
dominions,  otherwise  than  was  allowed  by  tlie  laws  of  Engis 
and,  among  all  his  subjects,  there  could  not  be  foimd  a  \a 
protestant  than  himself.  And  surely,  also,  he  was  Jree  i 
liaving  any  intent  io  exercise  any  tyranny  or  absolute  pc 
over  his  subjects ;  and  that  he  hath  been  so  unfortunate,  1 
thcr  impute  the  cause  of  it  to  the  sins  of  his  people  than  iG 
own.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  protest  never  to  have  swei 
from  that  true  allegiance  which  was  due  to  him,  and  that! 
constantly  been  paid  (....)  to  his  progenitors  by  my  an 

>  Balfour's  Annab,  iii.  391. — Sir  Edward  Walker's,  Garter  principal  kt 
ariDfl,  **  Short  Journal  of  several  Actions  performed  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot 
after  his  Majrsty's  first  arriyal  there  out  of  Holland,  the  24th  June,  1650, 
rti^ri,  until  the  end  of  October  following." 

'  Napier's  Montrose  and  the  Covenaitttv.  ii.  521. 
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,  finr  many  ages,  without  spot  or  dishonour,  and  I  hope  shall 
llill  by  my  anccessors  to  his  posterity  ^J* 
t  is  natural  for  a  man  to  put  the  best  constructions  upon  his 
B  public  actions ;  but  the  duke^s  conduct  bore  such  evident 
Am  of  treachery,  that  it  is  impossible  to  yield  even  to  the 
^uity  of  bishop  Burnet.  Dr.  Cockbum  mentions  it  as  a 
t,  related  to  himself  by  the  two  clergj^men  themselves,  that 
ly  were  the  two  reprepresentatives  from  the  diocese  of  Moray, 
the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638;  but  from  the  difficulties 
uch  they  experienced  in  travelling,  they  did  not  gain  admis- 
n  to  the  Assembly  till  the  duke  was  making  his  speech  previous 
dissolving  them.  These  simpletons  followed  the  duke  to 
I  lodgings,  and  earnestly  begged  his  grace's  advice  how  to 
K;  to  which  he  answered,  *^fVhyy  sit  stilly  and  go  on  with  your 
Mersy  Surprised  at  this  advice,  they  inquired  how  that 
old  be  since  he  had  dissolved  the  Assembly.  He  then  dis- 
rrered  that  he  was  speaking  to  the  uninitiated,  and  entertained 
em  with  cold  complimentary  thanks  for  their  attachment  to 
IS  majesty's  service,  and  then  he  dismissed  them'. 
This  treachery  is  further  asserted  and  confirmed  in  a  pam- 
Uet  published  in  the  year  1648,  as  well  as  by  a  speech  of  his 
lother  Lanerk's,  who  on  one  occasion  dropped  these  words : 
We  can  never  have  peace  so  long  as  this  king  or  any  of  his 
■ee  remains  ;^  and,  upon  another  occasion,  ^*  We  can  have  no 
iffereuce  about  monarchical  government ;  all  the  difference 
rill  be  who  shall  be  kingt**  The  crown  was  the  duke  of  Ha- 
niton's  object;  and  this  anonymous  author  says, "  When  he  re- 
ams to  Scotland,  he  makes  as  great  profession  as  at  home,  and 
she  bad  done  abroad,  and  would  gladly  have  seemed  the  most 
cealoas  man  living  for  the  king's  interest ;  yet  in  all  his  actions 
M  crossed  the  advice  and  resolutions  of  the  king's  friends.  For 
lie  king  being  advertised  that  the  covenanters  had  indicted  a 
invention  of  estates  without  his  knowledge^  wrote  a  letter  to 
liMduke  and  those  of  the  council  to  discharge  the  convention ; 
tat  he,  concealing  the  letter,  desired  the  earl  of  Callander  to 
(peak  to  the  earl  of  Roxburgh^  and  some  other  noblemen  best 
Reeled  to  his  majesty,  and  to  crave  their  advice.  They  all  in 
^ne  voice  answered,  that  it  was  their  judgment  the  king  should 
^kknm  the  convention,  and  declare  it  illegal.  But  the  duke 
^ds  them  word  by  the  carl  of  Callander,  that  it  was  the  king's 
iiind  to  approve  the  convention,  with  some  limitations;  which, 

*  Bornet's  Mem<nra  of  the  Dakes  of  Hamilton,  lib.  ti.  384^05. 
^  *  A  Specimen  of  some  free  and  impartial  Remarks  on  Burnet's  History,  by  R. 
^bom,  D.D.  p.  50. 
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ilih  u^h  ::L2i!r:i-.onii:  i^i^rilfir  ilvi^v.yei  a5  it  was  reltld| 

*r.T:'i.   -jI-:  ::  ^5.*   -C'r/b  .?^.  i:,r  1:::j  :.i-\cr  hinng  had  i 
*-;.h  :h:-  z  .:.  'r.>  :'m -./:.!. -^r.::-  ::  was  -u^'^e^'.ed  10  him  i 
Hi--::.:  :-  u4  '\i  cdvicn  •  :"  :. >  I'ritrn  U  ->    r^^couand,  and 
iLf  re  -  ir-r ":.  ;.  -e-  : :  cir7\  i- 1::  p  i:.  ihc  t  nrenliou lor ihc  kii 
ai.iL:!*-.    r.  a:  '.e:;.*u  i  •  l-ii.-i-.r  ^::y  a>>:>iance  l»einjf  senll 
E:: jlin  :  ^jiiLs:  bi-^.     Tr.  .i>  ihe  kiL^  2n  i  his  lailhl'ul  ser 
ii*  S.  :".i-  :  '.vvrv  d<-  ^dci.  an  i.  r.y  H  iti*:! ton's  policy,  iuda 
to  co.in:r::i::.r  u:?  :  ::vcaii:.i:,  :•:>  ibt^  :?reat  prejudice  of  I 
k.r./>  arTiir*  :  lu:  "ivb'rii  ih-.y  came  ihtrt-,  ytri  the  duke  and  1 
r.:..:r  Lir.vik'*  cirri ^^e.  in  ihii  C'-'nreuiioii  and  after  it,  1 
:.  -^ay-  a. : .  :ii:  .:  i.-  whii  was  premised  in  ihe  conference widi! 

i':.:  ::':'.-.  LL-ri:  I'.al  w-rt-  arfrcled  i  •  ihe  kintr andhov 

he  TS".  ili  Lc.:h-r  i  in  wiih  the  king's  friends  in  a  course  of 
01  :•:>:::. n.  ::  r  dvc  hi?  ap;  robalion  ihal  ihey  should  doit 
ih-.m^c '.-.■:>,  'A  :;'.-•  ai  iiis  j>crs  ^nal  appearance  in  the  businea^ 
I  ..I  •:•:;  i^.v  c  :.:rary  difcouragt-d  ilicise  who  were  readv  ind 
willing-  ij  ukrj  iheir  live*  in  ihcir  hands,  and  10  adventure  all 
:ha:  •.va>  i-.-arest  iinl-i  ihcm  for  hi*  majesty. 

"  W!ivn  he  hai  thus  tlisappanied  tlie  king's  senice,  then  he 
a:: :  hi<  br.u.tr  Lanerk  wrote  letters  to  the  king  to  advertise 
h.ui  that  vtry  sp•ee^iiiy  an  anuy  was  to  come  inU>  England, 
a:.  :.  aow  ri:i:;;  M  ilieir  primisc  tht-y  had  hindered  them  all  the 
siiiniiivr,  but  could  not  hinder  them  any  longer.  Shortly  after 
tilt  >c  U  Iters  the  two  'brethren  began  their  journey  to  court, 
whvTv  ihvy  f.'und  their  juggling  discovered  lo  the  king,  and  a 
I  r:'Ct>.>  draun  against  the  duke,  wherein  it  was  ofTered  lobe 
proved,  that  he  was  the  occasion  of  all  the  troubles  and  enU 
that  ha'i  befaiien  these  kingdoms;  in  particular,  tliat  he  enticed 
the  king  to  begin  the  war  against  Scotland,  and  in  an  unde^ 
hanii  way  stirred  up  the  people  against  the  king,  by  advising 
them  Hol  to  >/rV/?/,  and  didJin*/  them  insist ^  and  they  would gd 
thtrir  will :  for  he,  [the  king]  said  he,  was  a  very  coward,  and 
that  if  he  got  his  will  he  wtnild  prove  a  greater  tyrant  than 
NtTn.  That  ho  had  managed  all  businesses  wherewith  the 
king  had  entrusted  him  ti  his  niajesly^s  (/w^errice;  particu- 
larly, that  he  hud  given  way  to  the  present  raising  an  army  W 
Scotland  aj^ainsl  the  king^'' 

Argyle  wa>  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  fonner  dupe  and  associate, 
and  refused  to  intercede  with  his  fellow-usurper  Cromwell  for 
his  life,  though  strongly  urged  by  the  duke's  friends,  under  the 

*  "  Tlic  mamfold  practices  and  attempts  of  the  Hamilton?,  anil  particularly  » 
the  present  Duke  of  Hamilton,  now  tJeniral  of  the  Scottish  Army,  to  get ^ 
Crown  of  .Scotland  Discovered  in  an  i.it.Tcipt'.d  Letter,  written  from  a  MaUg* 
Munt  hurc  in  London,  to  his  Frirnd  in  .Scatland."      Ito.  London,  IOI8. 
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stence  that  as  that  chief  had  DOt  spared  the  master,  it  was 
aUkelj  he  would  listen  to  any  intercession  for  the  servant. 
iat,  to  evince  their  loyalty  for  their  young  sovereign,  the  par- 
ament  ordered  the  marquis  of  Huntly's  head  to  be  struck 
ff  tt  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  on  the  2*2d  of  March,  on  his  former 
Bifiuiltry,  and  which  was  done  accordingly.  Not  satisfied  with 
ke  destruction  of  that  steady  loyalist,  they  proceeded  to  remove 
ach  uf  their  old  associates  in  treason  as,  from  some  remaining 
rase  of  duty,  had  entered  into  the  ^^  duke's  Engagement.^ 
Before  rising  in  the  end  of  March,  the  parliament  conferred 
Mme  substantial  favours  on  tlie  earl  of  Loudon,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  having  ^^  betrayed  the  king  to  his  enemies,  and  the 
Bomitiy  to  its  oppressors ;  for,  indeed,  he  played  notoriously 
vith  both  hands."  He  was  at  first  tlie  principal  promoter  of 
fhe  Engagement  for  the  king's  relief;  but  now  he  disclaimed 
itiind  oppressed  those  who  had  entered  into  it,  and  he  spoke 
M  much  against  that  which  he  had  formerly  supported  "  as 
vas  sufficient  to  let  understanding  men  know,  that  now  he 
laboured  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  who  only  could  call  him  to 
u  account  for  his  peijury  and  fsdse  packing  ^"  lie  was  tlie 
prime  instrument  in  passing  the  ^^  act  of  classes ;"  by  which 
all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  duke's  army,  or  who 
vere  iavourable  to  the  '^  Engagement,"  were  ranked  in  several 
degrees,  whence  it  was  called  an  act  of  classes ;  and  by  this 
act  they  were  excluded  from  all  offices  under  government, 
pablic  trust,  and  vote  in  parliament.  Those  who  were  ex- 
daded  were  never  to  be  admitted  to  trust  till  they  had  satisfied 
the  kirk,  by  a  public  profession  of  their  repentance  for  their 
accession  to  the  unlawful  engagement,  and  were  recommended 
by  the  commission  ;  but  all  loyalists  were  rigorously  excluded 
fimn  office.  And  this  was  reckoned  the  best  way  of  reaching 
M%itaa/«,  and  packing  the  government  with  those  only  who 
vere  enemies  to  the  king,  and  who  depended  entirely  on  Ar- 
Syle  and  his  faction.  By  a  letter  to  Baillie,  from  the  Hague, 
it  appears  that  this  act  of  classes  had  damaged  the  national 
character ;  for,  says  Dr.  Spang,  "  I  most  earnestly  entreat  you, 
Ihat  ye  would  represent  to  the  reverend  brethren  of  the  com- 
fflission,  how  much  the  fame  o{  rigidity^  used  by  them  against 
4e  last  year's  engagers,  is  like  to  endanger  the  reputation  of 
^^  kirk  abroad,  and  like  also  to  msike  presbyter ial  government 
kaiefulV 

Letteus  were  received  in  April  from  the  carl  of  Casillis,  an- 
"Jounciug  to  the  connnittcc  of  estates  that  his  majesty  would 

Balfoor'i  Anntds,  iii.  393-395.  -  BaiUic's  I^ctUru,  iii.  78. 
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not  recognise  the  parliament  then  sitting,  nor  allow  their  i 
just  act  of  classes ;  but  was  willing  to  grant  any  thing  towa 
the  advancement  of  religion ;  and  the  substance  of  his  aos 
to  the  Scots  commissioners  was, — that  he  had  volant 
offered  many  concessions  for  the  settlement  of  his  affain  i 
Scotland,  and  endeavoured  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  [ 
He  complained  that  they  would  not  abate  of  the  conditio 
which  were  more  unreasonable  than  had  ever  been  prop 
to  any  king ;  that  they  pressed  him  against  his  conscience,  i 
the  common  freedom  of  the  meanest  subject;  and  put<~ 
other  things  upon  him  unworthy  of  a  king  who  regarded  1 
people's  welfare* .  The  overbearing  insolence  of  the  kirk  wh" 
ruled  the  government,  was  so  notorious,  that  Dr.  Spang  wa 
his  friend  Baillie  of  the  danger  to  civil  and  religious  libertfl 
which  might  result  from  it.  I  found  none,  says  he,  ^^  complaiihl 
ing  less  of  the  severity  of  the  kirk  and  parliaments  proceedingii 
with  you,  than  those  three  noblemen  who  were  made  to  leave  J 
their  country,  and  to  suffer  the  plundering  of  their  goods  bf  J 

these  severe  acts Neither  shall  you  ever  have  any 

sure  peace  without  rescinding  this  last  act  [of  classes],  of  your 
ranking  whom  ye  have  pleased  to  call  malignants  into  foof 

classes ;  passion  has  been  too  great  in  that  act Botk 

friends  and  enemies  told  me  that  tliat  savoured  much  of  the 

Romish  severity If  ye  come  hither  [to  Holland]  and 

do  not  bring  a  full  rescinding  of  what  the  parliament  has  de« 
creed  against  them,  yo  will  be  looked  u]K)u  as  most  ingrate 

men Generally  the  ^ea/ J90ti7er  which  the  commis^ 

sion  of  the  kirk  excrciseth  displeaseth  all.  It  is  but  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting,  and  yet  sits  constantly  and  more  ordinarily 
than  any  synod  ;  yea,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  provincial 
synods  and  presbyteries,  deposes  ministers,  enjoins,  pro  auth' 
ritatCy  what  writs  tliey  please  to  be  read,  and  inflicts  censures 
on  those  who  will  not  read  them.  If  the  kirk  of  Scotland  look 
not  to  this  in  time,  we  will  lament  it  when  we  cannot  mend  \U 
They  say  four  or  five  rule  that  meeting ;  and  is  not  the  liberty 
of  the  kirk  come  to  a  fair  market  thereby  ?  .  .  .  .  Look  that 
this  course  in  time  be  stopped,  else  the  commission  of  the 
kirk  will  swallow  up  all  other  ecclesiastical  judicatories;  and 
such  ministers  as  reside  in  and  about  Edinburgh  shall  at'last 

engross  all  church  power  in  theii  hands We  meet 

with  daily  regrets  that  the  ancient  ministers  are  contemned,  and 
the  insolency  of  young  ones  fostered,  the  very  forerunner  of 
Jerusalem's  destruction?/' 

\  Wfwr'?  AivDRls,  iM.  W^.  2  3amie«»  Utteri,  in.  81,  ^» 
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[n  their  instructions  to  their  deputies,  whom  they  sent  to 
;  Hague,  the  commission  directed  them  to  represent  to  the 
tg  the  sins  of  his  house,  and  of  its  oppression  of  the  people  of 
id,  that  is,  the  covenanters,  and  to  shew  him  thai  prelacy  was 
Here  usurpation  in  Scotland,  and  was  nerer  established  by  law ; 
dChat  as  yet  he  was  imder  no  oath  or  obligation,  as  his  father 
d  been,  to  maintain  prelacy  in  England^.  It  would  appear 
Mtt  this  impudent  assertion  that  the  king  with  the  three 
lates  of  parliament  had  no  power  to  establish  the  episco])al 
arch ;  but  that  the  commission  of  the  kirk  cuuld  determine 
hat  should  be  law,  and  whatsoever  was  enacted  without  their 
nsent,  even  retrospectivelyy  was  null  and  void  in  law !  And, 
ideed,  a  presbyterian  author,  of  very  high  repute  with  his 
irty,  asserts — *^  The  presbytery  hath  tlie  power  of  making 
etce  and  war ;  and  the  parliament  ought  not  to  enter  into  any 
V  without  them,  more  than  Joshua  did  without  the  consent 
r  Eleazar.  Any  union  or  engagement  of  the  nation  to  defend 
he  king^s  person,  honour,  or  prerogative,  is  unlawful  unless 

flowed  by  the  presbytery The  presbytery  alone  knows, 

nd  it  can  only  determine,  what  the  cause  of  God  is ;  the  king 
nd  parliament  are  not  to  be  complied  with,  but  in  gubordina- 
Mi  to  the  covenant  ....  The  presbytery  can  counteract 
he  acts  of  the  estates  of  ])arliament,  and  discharge  the  sub- 
Nts  from  obeying  such  acts  as  are  imposed  without  the  consent 
S  the  presbytery  •." 

Ix  June  the  commission  of  the  kirk  met  at  St.  Andrews,  at 
he  instigation  of  Samuel  Rutherford,  James  Wood,  and  Robert 
Ihur,  to  inquire  into  the  opinions  of  Dr.  John  Barron,  pro- 
^  of  St.  Salvator's  College,  whose  sin  was  attachment  io 
in^h  and  king ;  for  which  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
novostry*  So  that,  says  Balfour,  *^  it  would  appear  to  all 
Mttest  men  that  these  three  men  have  with  their  abettors  laid 
hese  following  grounds :— 1 ,  to  displace  and  defame,  quo  cunque 
M(fe,  all  honest  and  learned  men ;  2,  all  that  affects  monarchy 
r kingly  government;  3,  to  displace  all  those  in  place  that 
lold  not  their  tenets,  and  to  suffer  none  to  be  preferred  but  of 
beir  own  stamp ;  4,  to  have  all  places  in  the  university  at 
beir  disposition,  that  all,  both  masters  and  scholars,  may  dc- 
lend  on  them,  that  with  the  more  cunning  they  may  both  ])oison 
be  fountains  of  religion  and  policy'."  Blair  had  been  justly  ex- 
elled  and  banished  from  the  university  of  Glasgow  for  propa^ 
li^g  his  republican  principles  among  the  students;  but  was 

^  Appendix  to  Baillie*ii  Ixrttere,  ii.  160.  -  Hind  {iOt  Looite,  p.  86. 

^  Annalft  iii.  U0-41!i. 
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^^  transported'*  to  St.  Andrews  by  the  covenanters,  as  a  fit fdaeaftj 
the  difTusion  of  his  venom.  Rutherford  had  been  of  lemadl 
biy  dissolute  morals  in  his  youth,  and  a  sworn  enemy  to  ■ 
narchy  ;  he  hated  all  men  who  differed  from  him  in  religidi 
or  political  opinions ;  he  was  vindictive,  unmerciful,  and  M 
charitable,  and  a  teacher  of  the  same  principles  to  othen.  B 
upon  the  approved  maxim  of  his  party,  that  ^^  the  greater  H 
sinner,  the  better  saint,"  he  ranks  high  in  their  godly  calendi 

On  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  July,  the  General  Assembly  i 
down  at  Edinburgh,  and  elected  Robert  Douglas  their 
rator.     On  July  20lh,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  to 
all  military  officers,  of  every  rank,  to  make  public  satisi 
and  to  subscribe  a  declaration  and  acknowledgment  of 
guilt,  in  having  served  in  the  "  Engagement,"  w*hich  they 
*'  a  great  offence  against  God,  and  scandal  to  his  people 

home  and  abroad And,  therefore,  for  removing  of ' 

offence,  and  for  j)revention  of  the  like  in  lime  coming,  the  if 
sembly  do  declare  and  appoint  ....  that  these  be  procefied» 
and,  continuing  obstinate,  be  forthwith  excommunicated...* 
whosoever  were  formerly  joined  in  arms  or  council  with  JinMl 
GraAam  [Montrose]  in  his  rebellion  ....  be  not  admitted  or 
received  to  give  satisfaction,  but  by  the  General  Assembljor 

their  commissioners That  all  who  have  been  gail^ 

as  aforesaid,  before  their  receiving  to  the  covenant,  shall  mib 
a  solemn  public  acknowledgement  in  such  matter,  and  befine 
such  congregations  as  the  commission  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, or  presbyteries,  respeciivCf  shall  prescribe,  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  offence  and  scandal  given.  It  is  appointed 
and  ordained  that  none  of  those  persons  who  are  debaned 
from  the  communion  and  covenant  shall  be  admitted  and  le- 
ceived  thereto, ....  till  they  have  given  real  testimony  of  ihirif 
dislike  of  the  late  unlawful  Engagement,  and  of  the  coursei 
and  ways  of  malignants,  and  of  their  sorrow  for  their  accessioi 
to  the  same^" 

The  Assembly  drew  up  and  issued  a  long  "  Seasonable  am 
necessary  Warning  and  Declaration  concerning  present  and  ini 
minent  dangers,  and  concerning  duties  relating  thereto ;"  ij 
which  they  complain  of  the  ignorance  and  profanity,  the  in 
])enitcnce  and  security,  that  abounds  still  in  the  land,  notwitfa 
standing  all  the  gracious  dtspeiisations  of  the  gospel  and  mean 
i)^  grace  in  such  purity  and  plenty  !"  They  likewise  asseitths 
the  establishment  of  so  vast  a  toleration  under  the  independeol 
n  England  "  cannot  be  the  spirit  of  righteousness  and  holiness 

I  Jubnston's  Collectious,  445-49,  Sess.  19. 
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ad,  moreover,  as  a  token  of  Uiat  loyalty  of  which  they  were 
BDsUntly  boasting,  tliey  say,  "  But  if  his  majesty,  or  any 
Ofing  or  pretending  power  and  commission  from  him,  shall 
BTade  this  kingdom  upon  pretext  of  establishing  him  in  the 
Aercise  of  his  royal  power,  as  it  will  be  a  high  provocation 
Igainst  God  to  be  accessory  and  assisting  thereto,  so  it  will  be 

%wtce»»ary  duty  to  resist  and  oppose  the  same As  the 

poAiament  have  begun,  so  we  hoi)e  they  will  continue,  to  purge 
M/  all  those  from  trust,  that  are  not  of  known  integrity  and 
ttftction  to  tlie  Cause  of  God,  and  of  a  blameless  and  christian 
conrersation,  and  that  they,  and  the  officers  of  the  army ,  in  their 
snpective  places,  will  seriously  mind,  and  speedily  and  reso- 
latdy  go  about  the  removing  from  the  army  all  malignant  scan- 
Moms  persons^  and  also  removing  of  sectaries  when  any  shall 
k  found  therein,  that  they  may  give  real  evidence  that  they 
did  not  deal  deceitfully  with  God,  in  the  day  that  they  engaged 
dieinselvcs  thereto  ^  .** 

Before  they  rose  in  their  lastsession,they  addressed  aletter 
to  the  king,  replete  with  impertinent  admonition  and  insolent 
•drice,  suggested  by  their  vulgar  presumption  :  "  Our  hearts," 
Aejsaid,^'  are  filled  with  fears  and  troubles  in  your  majesty's 
behalf,  when  we  look  upon  the  sad  calamities  that  have  been 
hldy  produced  by  such  ways  and  courses,  as  we  perceive  your 
najesty  has  entered,  and  in  danger  to  be  further  led  away  into, 
by  the  prevalency  of  evil  counsel  upon  your  tender  age :  par- 
ticularly your  refusing  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  just  and  ne- 
cessary desires  of  the  people  of  God  for  advancing  the  work 
of  reformation  of  religion,  and  establishing  and  securing  the 
same  in  your  majesty's  dominions,  which  is  nothing  else  but  to 
oppose  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God,  by  whom  kings  reign, 
•iri  to  refuse  that  He  should  reign  over  you  and  your  kingdoms, 
«»  Hit  pure  ordinances  of  church  government  and  worship ; 
Toar  cleaving  unto  these  men  as  your  trustiest  counsellors  ; . .  . 

•  • . .  your  owning  the  practices  and  entertaining  the  person  of 
Aat  flagitious  man,  and  most  justly  excommunicated  rebel, 
James  Graham,  who  has  exercised  such  horrid  cruelty  upon 
your  best  subjects  in  this  kingdom,  which  cannot  but  bring 
^n  your  throne  the  guiltiness  of  all  the  innocent  blood  shed 
by  him  and  his  complices  [this  is  an  insult  levelled  at  the  late 
king,  and  shews  their  gratitude  for  all  his  unhappy  concessions] . 

•  •  .  .  It  is  high  time  to  fall  down  before  the  throne  of  grace, 
"finking  to  get  your  peace  made  with  God,  through  Jesus 
f'brist,  whose  blood  is  able  to  wash  away  all  your  sins  [this 

>  Johnitou'i  Collectioni,  Seas.  27,  p.  450-455. 
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is  one  of  the  many  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  i 
Eternal  Decree] ,  to  walk  no  longer  in  the  counsel  of  theung 
nor  cleave  to  such  as  seek  their  own  things  and  not  the  thin 
Jesus  Christ,  nor  the  welfare  of  your  subjects  and  gover 
but  to  set  your  eyes  upon  thG/aiif{ful  in  your  dominionsyl 
such  may  dwell  with  you  and  be  men  of  your  councils,  to ! 
the  Lord  in  fear,  and  kiss  the  Son  of  God,  by  a  sincere  | 
cordial  contributing  your  royal  allowance  and  authority  forj 
tablishing  in  all  your  dominions  the  reformation  of  religio 
doctrine,  worship,  and  government,  as  it  is  now  agreed  i 
according  to  the  clear  and  evident  warrant  of  the  word  of  ( 
by  the  Assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  and  the 
Assemblies  of  this  church ;  and  also,  laying  aside  that  ser 
book  which  is  stuffed  with  Romish  superstitions,  and  confi 
ing  your  own  practice,  and  the  worship  of  God  iu  your  i 
family,  to  that  gospel  simplicity  and  purity  which  is  ho 
forth  from  the  word  of  God  in  the  Directory  of  Worship,  i 
not  only  to  grant  your  royal  approbation  to  the  covenant  j 
these  three  kingdoms  (without  which  your  people  can  i 
have  from  you  sufficient  security,  either  for  religion  or  1 
just  liberties),  but  also  yourself  to  join  with  your  people  i 
as  the  greatest  security  under  heaven  for  your  person  andjiM| 
greatness,  and  to  cause  all  of  them  to  stand  to  it  by  yourrojd 
command,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  gracious  knfb 
Josiah,  to  whom  we  wish  your  majesty,  in  these  your  youngs 
years,  and  this  beginning  of  your  reign,  to  look  as  an  e&* 
ample  and  kingly  portrait  ap])roven  of  God.  Dated  the  6th 
of  August,  1649 1." 

This  Assembly  also  passed  an  act  ^^  discharging  promisca* 
ous  dancing^  ,'  and  another  approving  of  and  thanking  the  par- 
liament for  the  ABOLITION  OF  PATRONAGES^.  This  act  was 
made  by  parliament  on  the  9th  of  March,  which  Balfour  calli 
*^  a  most  strange  act  ;**  and  which  was  done  by  Argyle  aod 
Johnston  entirely  from  selfish  and  political  motives,  but  which 
they  persuaded  the  ministers  was  altogether  for  the  gloiy  of 
God  and  the  benefit  of  the  kirk.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  act  itself: — 

^^  The  estates  of  parliament,  being  sensible  of  tiie  great 
obligation  that  lies  upon  them  by  the  national  covenant)  and 
by  tlie  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  by  many  deliverances 
and  mercies  from  God,  and  by  the  late  solemn  engagement  uato 
duties,  to  preserve  the  doctrine,  and  maintain  and  vindicate 
the  liberties  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  to  advance  the  refor- 

1  Johnfton's  Collectioni,  480-85.  ^  Seas.  18.  >  Sen.  23. 
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on  theiem  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  and  considering 

;  patronages  and  presentations  of  kirks  are  evils  and  bon- 

\  under  which  the  Lord's  people  and  ministers  of  this  land 

\  long  groaned,  and  that  it  hath  no  warrant  in  God's  word, 

i  is  founded  only  on  the  common  law,  and  is  a  custom  popish, 

1  brought  into  the  kirk  in  times  of  ignorace  and  superstition ; 

I  that  the  same  is  contrary  to  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 

rhichy  upon  solid  and  good  ground,  it  is  reckoned  among 

\  that  are  desired  to  be  reformed,  and  unto  several  acts  ot 

Assemblies,  and  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of 

\  people  and  planting  of  kirks,  and  unto  the  free  calling  and 

'  of  ministers  unto  their  charge  ;  and  the  said  estates  being 

cig  and  desirous  to  promove  and  advance  tlie  reformation 

lid,  that  CTCiy  thing  in  the  house  of  God  may  be  ordered 

ling  to  his  word  and  commandment,  do  therefore,  from 

I  sense  of  the  former  obligations,  and  upon  the  former  grounds 

~  reasons,  discharge  for  ever  hereafter  all  patronages  and 

ntatious  of  kirks,  whether  belonging  to  the  king  or  to  any 

person,  presbyteries,  or  others,  within  this  kingdom,  as 

Dg  unlawful  and  unwarrantable  by  God's  word,  and  contrary 

tofhe  doctrine  and  liberties  of  this  kirk And  it  is  further 

dedared  and  ordained,  that  if  any  presentation  shall  hereafter  be 
given,  procured,  or  received,  that  the  same  is  null  and  of  none 
•fleet;  and  that  it  is  lawful  for  presbyteries  to  reject  the  same, 
and  to  refuse  to  admit  any  to  trials  thereupon;  and,  notwith- 
standing thereof^  to  proceed  to  the  planting  of  the  kirk,  upon  the 
suit  and  calling,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  congregation,  on 
whom  none  is  to  be  obtruded  against  their  will.'' 

This  is  the  famous  act  which  has  laid  the  foundation  of  so 
much  heart-burning  and  so  many  disputes  as  have  arisen  among 
lU  the  sects  of  presby  terians.  The  earl  of  Buccleugh  and  severed 
others  opposed  and  protested  against  this  act,  ^*  as  wrongous 
•nd  altogether  derogatory  to  the  just  rights  of  the  nobility  and 
sentry  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  so  departed  the  parlia- 
ment-house. But  current  was  carried  the  presbytery  s,  and 
dinrch  way;  in  respect  Argyle,  the  chancellor,  and  Archibald 
Fohnston,  the  kirk*s  minion,  durst  do  no  otherwise,  lest  the 
eaders  of  the  church  should  desert  them,  and  leave  them  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  which,  without  the  church,  none  of 
hem  could  well  do.  This  notable  prank,  in  effect,  resembles 
he  fouileenth  gravamen  which  Germany  did  exhibit,  reg.  Ga- 
ol, v.,  to  pope  Adrian,  amongst  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  See, 
hat  the  pope  and  his  legates  usurped  the  right  of  patronage 

)elonging  to  laics,  &c and  this  act,  to  make  it  the 

nore  specious^  they  coloured  with  the  liberty  of  the  people 
VOL.  II.  2  8 
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to  choose  their  own  ministers ;  jet  the  General  Assemblj 
this  same  year  made  a  sore  mint  [attempt]  to  hare 
this  shadow  from  the  people,  (notwithstanding  their  former 
tences,)  colationed  the  sole  power  on  the  presbyteriesy 
out-fooled  the  ])cople  of  that  right  they  formerly  pretcA 
did  only  and  specially  belong  to  them  Jure  eHvmo;  as, 
ing  to  the  new  divinity  of  these  times,  till  the  act  was 
both  the  leaders  and  their  creature  Johnston  pleaded  wtt 
the  forcible  arguments  wrested  scripture  could  prodnoe^' 
procure  their  own  ends  and  greatness^  which  time  will  not" 
hereafter  fully  to  discover  to  a  wronged  posterity  *." 

This  "  sore  mint"  is  confirmed  by  Baillie,  who  says,  • 
had  the  greatest  debate  [in  the  commission]  for  an  act  for 
tion  of  ministers.     Mr.  D.  Calderwood  was  peremptoiy 
according  to  the  second  book  of  discipline,  the  election 
be  given  to  the  presbytery,  with  power  to  the  major  part  of 
people  to  dissent  upon  reasons  to  be  judged  of  by  tiie 
tery-     Mr.  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Wood  were  as  peremptoij 
put  the  power  and  voices  of  election  in  the  body  of  the 
contradistinct  from  their  eldership ;  but  the  most  of  ns 
in  Mr.  Gillespie's  mind  in  his  Miscellanies,  that  the  diieelifl|l 
was  the  presbytery's,  the  election  the  sessions,  and  theeci 

sent  the  people's However,  we  find  already  the  d^ 

of  our  act ;  for,  as  I  conceive,  so  much  direction  in  this  aeti 
due  to  presbyteries,  that  they  ought  to  recommend  to  the  M 
sion  men  to  be  elected,  without  prejudice  of  their  liberty  to  idi 
whom  they  think  fit;  but  I  find  it  the  design  nowoflea£li| 
brethren,  that  the  presbyteries  shall  not  meddle  at  all  with  iq 
recommendations,  but  leave  that  wholly  to  any  particular  boi] 
man  of  the  presbytery,  to  whisper  in  tfie  ears  of  leading  pel 
sons  of  the  parish  to  get  voices  to  any  young  man,  thoM 
never  heard  in  privy  exercise,  that  he,  by  desire  of  the  peow 
to  the  presbytery,  may  be  put  on  trial  for  such  a  church.  Tv 
I  find  will  be  the  way  of  our  elections,  which  I  think  unoideil] 
However,  Mr.  Calderwood  entered  a  sharp  protestation  again 
our  act,  which  he  required  to  be  registrate.  This  is  theffn 
protestation  we  heard  of  in  our  time ;  and  had  it  come  fim 
any  other,  he  had  not  escaped  censure^." 

This  Assembly  deposed  many  of  the  ministers  for  maintan 
ing  the  necessity  and  lawfulness  of  '^  the  duke's  Engagement 
amongst  whom  were  Andrew  Ramsay  and  William  GolviU 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  '^  would  not  dance  to  the  play  < 
the  leaders,  Douglas,  Dickson,  Cant,  Guthrie,  and  Law."  M 

1  BiOfoor't  Annals,  iii.  391-92.  >  Bdllie'i  Letters,  10.  94, 95, 
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J  had  been  fifty-three  years  in  the  ministry,  thirty-six  of 
Uch  he  had  served  in  Edinburgh.  Guthrie,  one  of  the 
Pleis,  was  minister  of  Lauder,  and  ^'  a  man  once  totaUy  epis- 
kil,bat  DOW  9l prime  railery  a  great  fiiyourer  of  conventicles, 
■vy  meetings,  and  sectaries. **  Mr.  Henry  Guthry,  afler- 
lids  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  narrowly  escaped  deposition  for 
mSgnaney  ;  and  an  unsuccessfiil  motion  was  made  to  prose- 
pa  Ramsay  and  Colville,  ^  as  guilty  of  all  the  blood  and  all 
It  coDseqaents  of  the  engagement  ^.^  For  the  full  purgation 
I  the  kirk,  the  Assembly  appointed  committees  in  different 
ifisions  of  the  kingdom,  composed  of  the  most  zealous  of  their 
iHhren,  bat  chiefly  the  younger  ministers,  to  depose  those 
Hfignant  episcopal  clergymen ,  whom  the  synods  or  presbyteries 
lad  spared  or  overlooked.  The  Assembly  also  adopted  the 
MnioD  of  the  psalms  in  metre,  which  had  been  made  by  a  Mr. 
koQse,  an  independent,  and  of  whom  Baillie  seems  to  be  jealous 
lube  had  foisted  in  some  sectarian  opinions.  Thus,  the  pres- 
lyterians  continued  their  unpatriotic  system  of  following 
mgn  institutions  and  customs. 

In  consequence  of  the  extirpation  of  the  church  and  the 
ngn  of  the  saints,  when  the  kirk  was  again  reformed  and  put 
qNm  what  they  called  a  ^  scriptural  basis,"  by  the  abolition  oi 
fllionage,  morality  seems  to  have  been  at  the  lowest  ebb  with 
kn  *^  godly  saints."  Balfour,  who  was  himself  a  covenanter, 
lijs,  ^  all  their  actions  are  not  only  illegal,  but  most  irreligious 
liid  impious,  both  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  men ; 
Ihetmelves  being  tainted  with  all  the  heinous  sins  and  impie- 
ti«  wherewith  any  heathen  nation  hath  been  branded,  even 
Sodom  itself — if  peijury,  covenant-breaking,  hypocrisy,  ambi- 
tkn,  covetousness,  and  all  sorts  of  blasphemies  in  the  highest 
degree  against  the  blessed  Trinity,  can  by  them  be  accounted 

By  THE  ACT  OF  CLASSES  Argyle  and  Loudon  had  remodelled 
tb  government,  and  filled  the  different  offices  with  their  own 
ptilisans ;  and  as  these  noblemen  were  members  of  the  com- 
BUttion  also,  they  ruled  both  in  church  and  state,  and  erected  a 
Boit  intolerable  ecclesiastical  tyranny  through  Uie  willing  in- 
stmmentality  of  the  presbyterian  ministers.  In  fact,  the  ministers 
were  now  in  their  glory,  and  they  considered  this  the  ^^  golden 
>ge  of  the  church."  Kirkton,  who  lived  in  those  days,  says, 
"Now  the  ministry  was  notably  purified,  the  magistracy  altered, 
and  the  people  strangely  refined,  Scotland  hath  been,  even  by 


1  BiOroiir's  Annals,  iu.  417-19.— BaUlie's  Letters,  iii.  92. 
'  Annals,  iii.  421. 
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emulous  foreigners,  called  Pliiladelphia ;  and  now  she 
to  be  in  her  flower.^ — ^^  The  few  ministers  who  were  si 
not  of  disaffection  only  but  even  of  moderation^  were 
numbers  of  the  laity,  for  but  grumbling  at  the  covenant, 
fined  and  imprisoned;  the  rery  noblemen  and  barons 
obliged  to  take  young  probationers  into  their  families  in 
quality  of  chaplains,  but  in  reality  to  be  spies  upon  them, 
to  report  their  private  behaviour  to  the  presbyteries ;  and| 
enforce  all  these  severities,  they  had  parties  of  highlanden 
their  command  here  and  there,  whom  the  few  concealed 
copalians  used  to  call  Argyle-apostles^  T 

1060. — The  king*s  court  at  the  Hague  was  divided  iolv 
parties ;  but  which  all  cordially  united  in  misrepresenting  tltt 
gallant  Montrose  to  the  king.  They  were  so  pharisaical  as  tl| 
leave  the  room  when  he  entered,  on  account  of  his  pretendei 
excommunication  by  the  kirk ;  and  they  advised  the  kingto  bolt 
no  communication  with  him,  but  to  take  the  covenant,  and 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  kirk  and  parliament  Thi 
king,  however,  gave  him  a  commission  to  raise  forces,  andtp: 
pear  in  Scotland  for  his  interest ;  when  he  ^-isited  all  the  courts 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  "  lived  among  crowned  heads*.* 
He  received  liberal  promises  from  all  of  them ;  but  could  only 
procure  a  ver)'  few  troops,  which  he  sent  before  him  into 
Orkney,  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  presbytery  of  theis 
islands  met,  and  Mr.  Aitken,  their  moderator,  and  afterwaidf 
bisho])  of  Moray,  drew  up  and  presented  a  declaraUon  to  the 
marquis,  containing  the  warmest  expressions  of  loyalty  to  tbo 
king,  and  their  firm  determination  to  adhere  to  their  allegiance. 
For  this  laudable  transaction  Aitken  was  excommunicated, 
and  the  whole  presbytery  were  deposed  by  the  commission  of 
the  kirk^.  An  order  of  council  was  issued  to  apprehend  Dr. 
Aitken,  and  he  would  have  been  executed  as  a  traitor,  had  not 
a  friendly  hand  given  him  notice,  so  that  he  escaped  to  Hol- 
land. Montrose  crossed  over  into  Caithness,  at  the  head  of  a 
forlorn  hope  of  only  a  few  hundred  men,  where  he  published 
the  king*s  commission,  and  summoned  the  loyal  chiefe  to  his 
standard ;  but  before  they  could  send  round  the  fieiy  cross 
among  their  vassals,  the  king's  gallant  lieutenant  was  defeated 
and  taken  ])nsoncr,  on  the  1st  May,  at  Corbiesdale.  On  the 
1 7th  May  the  parliament  prejudged,  and  in  effect  gave  sentence 
of  death  on  this  gallant  and  loyal  nobleman,  before  his  arrival  in 

>  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  412. 
I  Napier*8  Montrose  and  the  CoTenanten.  '  Keith's  Catalogue,  153. 
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(dinborgh;  for  tbey  passed  au  act,  '^  ordaining  James  Graham 
I  be  brought  from  the  Watergate  on  a  cart  bare  headed,  the 
ifengmaD,  in  his  livery  covered^  riding  on  the  horse  that  draws 
he  cart,  (the  prisoner  to  be  bound  to  the  cart  with  a  rope),  to 
he  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  to  be  brought  to 
hepariiament-house,  and  there,  in  the  place  of  the  delinquents, 
III  his  knees,  to  receive  his  sentence, — viz.  to  be  hanged  on  a 
pbbet,  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  with  his  book  [his  own  Life, 
^Dr.  Wishart]  and  declaration  tied  about  his  neck,  and  there 
ID  hang  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  until  he  were  dead ;  and 
dwreafter  to  be  cut  down  by  the  hangman,  his  head,  hands, 
■nd  legs  to  be  cut  off,  and  distributed  as  follows:  viz.  his  head 
lobe  affixed  on  an  iron  pin,  and  set  on  the  pinnacle  on  the  west 
pUe  of  the  new  prison  of  Edinburgh  ;  one  hand  on  the  porte 
of  Fbrth,  the  other  on  the  porte  of  Stirling;  one  leg  and  foot  on 
ftepoite  of  Aberdeen;  one  leg  and  foot  on  die  porte  of  Glasgow. 
If  he  was  at  his  death  penitent,  and  relaxed  from  excommu- 
■cation,  then  the  trunk  of  his  body  to  be  interred  by  pioneers 
in  the  Greyfriars, — otherwise,  to  be  interred  in  the  Burrow- 
■oor,by  the  hangman's  men,  under  the  gallows  ^'^ 

This  was  covenanting  malice  and  revenge.  On  the  20th 
Ibjr  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  parliament-house,  and, 
without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  had  the  above  sentence  pro- 
noanced.  He  made  a  noble  and  spirited  defence  to  the  viru- 
loit  accusation  of  Loudon,  who  *'  replied,  punctually  proving 
Um,  by  his  acts  of  hostility,  to  be  a  person  most  infamous,  per- 
jured, treacherous,  and,  of  all  that  ever  this  land  brought  forth, 
die  most  cruel  and  inhuman  butcher  and  murderer  of  his  coun- 
Ujr ;  and  one  whose  boundless  pride  and  ambition  had  lost  the 
6tlicr,and,  by  his  wicked  counsel,  done  what  in  him  lay  to  de- 
stroy the  son  likewise  V  The  whole  particulars  of  this  ex- 
ttaordinary  and  truly  admirable  nobleman  are  related  with 
peat  interest  by  Mr.  Napier.  Montrose  heard  this  sentence, 
irhich  would  have  disgraced  a  horde  of  savages,  \nth  the 
jreatest  firmness  and  magnanimity ;  and  it  was  carried  into 
execution  with  the  most  minute  barbarity.  As  he  died  unre- 
pentant, in  (heir  sense,  his  trunk  was  buried  agreeable  to  the 
lentence.  The  scaffold  on  which  he  had  suffered  was  kept 
standing  for  the  space  of  two  months,  for  the  execution  of  the 
officers  who  had  served  under  him,  and  all  the  malignants  or 
loyalists  who  had  appeared  for  the  king ;  *^  so  that  it  became 
all  covered  with  blood  and  gore,  and  was  called  *  the  ministers^ 

1  Act,  17th  May,  scuion  1.  *  Balfour's  Annals,  W.  8-16. 
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altar  i"  of  whom  it  was  sarcastically  observed  on  this  i 
sion,  *•  that  they  [the  ministers]  delighted  not  in  wnbhoc 
crifices^.'^ 

Parltamknt  appointed  the  earls  of  Cassillis  and  Lo 

.  for  the  nobles,  Mr.  Brodie,  of  Brodie>  for  the  baronial  e 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Jeffray  for  the  burgesses,  with  H( 

James  Wood,  John  Livingstone,  and  Greorge  Hatchison, 

the  commission  of  the  kirk,  as  a  deputation  to  the  kii 

Breda.   Their  time  for  negociation  was  limited  to  thirty  ( 

and  they  carried  a  warrant  under  the  great  seal  to  be 

£300,000  for  the  king*s  use,  if  he  should  come  to  their  ti 

but  ^*  otherwise  to  give  him  no  money  at  all.*"    But  the  fii! 

ing  rather  long  citation  from  principal  Baillie  will  sbei 

selfish  views  of  the  leading  men  of  that  time,  and  that  thej 

no  real  intention  of  recalling  or  supporting  the  king. 

says,  ^^  In  our  debates  at  the  time  of  the  Engagement,  our  p 

professions  were  of  our  clearness  to  fight  against  Uie  £n 

sectaries,  for  vindication  of  the  covenant,  and  the  king's 

rights,  on  the  parliament's  grant  to  us  of  some  few  dei 

Messrs.  James  Guthrie  and  John  Livingstone,  their  whL 

ings  a  little  in  the  ear  to  the  contrary,  were  not  then  aud 

It  was  strange  to  me  thereafter  when  I  heard  Warristoo 

Mr.  Guthrie  speak  it  out,  that  it  would  take  a  long  ddM 

clear  from  the  covenant  the  lawfulness  of  an  offensive 

against  Cromwell  and  his  party ;  yet  in  a  short  time  it  appc 

that  the  quarrel  of  the  king  or  covenant,  or  any  quarrel  ten 

to  war  with  tlie  English,  became  to  divers  more  question 

than  it  wont  to  be.     Whether  a  fear  of  the  troubles  of  wi 

despair  of  conqueising  [concussing]  the  king  to  the  p 

or  their  own  personal  interests,  or  a  desire  to  keep  the  goi 

ment  not  only  in  theybrm  but  in  the  hands  it  was  in,  or,  t 

judgment  of  mind  did  draw  men  to  those  changes  of  ib 

professed  principles,  I  cannot  say ;  only  a  great  deal  of 

was  begun  to  be  practised  against  all  who  did  smell  in 

excess  of  favour  towai'ds  the  king.     What  strict  acts  of 

and  state  were  made  against  malignancy !      What  nun 

were  cast  out  of  their  charges  both  in  the  churchy  state, 

army  !  What  bars  were  put  to  their  readmitting !     You  k 

too  much  pleading  was  ybr  the  justice  of  beheading  the  k 

whatever  fault  was  in  the  actors.      Mr.  Guthrie  and 

Gillespie's  debates  were  passionate  against  the  proclaix 

of  the  king  till  his  qualification  for  government  had  first  1 

tried  and  allowed.     You  may  remember  the  labour  was  \x 

*  Skinner't  Eccletiasticai  History,  ii.  418. 
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hinder  the  addresses  to  the  king ;  and  how  like  it  was  to 
xe  prerailed,  had  not  the  reason,  autliority,  and  diligence  of 
rgyle,  overswayed  it;  and  for  all  that  could  be  said,  the  voting 
Messrs.  Guthrie,  Gillespie,  Hutchison,  and  Durham,  that  no 
mmissioner  should  be  sent  tiH  a  change  in  the  king  should 
ipear :  and  when  it  was  carried  to  send  commissioners,  1  will 
it  forget  the  great  study  of  some  to  make  their  instructions  so 
RfffD,  that  few  had  any  hope  the  king  would  ever  assent  to  them ; 
id  when  (above  hope)  the  king  had  yielded  to  all  tlie  com- 
isrioners  had  required,  the  industry  of  these  same  men,  to  get 
nr  instructions,  posted  away  to  Holland,  which,  if  they  had 
MDe  thither  before  the  king's  embarking,  were  expected  by  all 
oiiU  have  ruined  the  treaty.  Yet  when,  by  the  extraordinary 
Brmir  of  God,  the  king  was  brought  in  Scotland  to  do  what 
itter  the  kirk  or  state  required;  and  upon  this  agreance  the 
sue  of  Cromwell's  march  towards  us  was  grown  loud,  sir 
bhn  Chiesley^  Hopeton,  andSwinton,Arep/  off^  by  their  debates 
D  parliament,  the  raising  of  our  army  so  long,  that  we  were 
Mr  surprised;  and  when  our  army  was  gotten  togetlier  at 
lirith,  the  same  men  helped,  by  their  continual  cross  debates^ 
D  keep  all  in  confusion ;  their  strange  affronting  of  Ihe  king  at 
Leith  [by  obliging  him  with  all  the  loyalists  to  quit  the  army 
ind  return  to  Perth]  ;  the  putting  of  him  to  a  new  declaration  ; 
md  when  he  stuck  at  some  hard  expressions  concerning  the 
penons  of  his  father  and  mother,  their  procuring  from  tlie  kirk 
lod  state  that  terrible  act  of  disclaiming  his  interest,  of  the 
ISth  of  August ;  that  same  night  without  the  king's  know- 
dge,  printed  it  and  sent  it  to  Cromwell  with  a  trumpet.  All 
me  things  bred  jealousies  in  the  observers  what  the  intentions 
)f  some  men  might  be  ;  yet  all  was  dissembled,  till  after  the 
lefeat  at  Dunbar  these  intentions  brake  out  in  their  actions  ^" 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  what  between  butchering  his 
Hends,  overreaching  and  starving  himself,  his  majesty  found 
liat  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines ;  and,  being 
in  DO  condition  to  treat  with  the  covenanting  bigots,  he  was 
>bliged  to  comply  with  their  demands,  to  sign  their  most  im- 
lioas  covenant,  to  establish  presbytery,  and  to  make  such  other 
|once8sions  as  not  only  relieved  the  fears  of  the  most  guilty 
or  their  heads,  but  confirmed  the  powers  which  had  been  so 
oadly  granted  by  the  late  king  to  the  parliaments  and  General 
Assembly.  Livingstone  remonstrated  with  the  king  for  using 
be  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  rudely  attempted  to  prevent 
i^  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood 

>  BulUe's  Letters,  iU.  113-114. 
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on  the  Sunday  previous  to  his  sailing  from  Breda.  He  ''wi 
him  and  showed  him  the  Hn  of  so  doing  [in  a  kneeling  poi^ 
how  it  would  provoke  God  to  blast  all  his  designs ;  was  i 
sistent  with  his  concessions;  and  would  confirm  some 
were  of  opinion  that  he  was  only  dallying  with  God  and 
They  left  him  to  think  of  what  they  had  said  till  after  sa 
but  when  they  returned  they  found  him  fixed  in  his  n 
tion.  lie  said,  his  father  used  always  to  commimia 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsunday,  and  he  behoved  to 
likewise ;  and  that  people  would  think  strange  of  him  if,h 
resolved  to  communicate,  he  should  forbear  it ;  and  tli 
did  it  to  procure  a  blessing  fi*om  God  on  his  intended  vo 
In  short,  all  they  could  say  could  not  prevail;  so  that  in  d 
savs  Livingstone,  '^  his  majesty  broke  the  treaty  before  I 
Breda »." 

On  the  12th  June  his  majesty  and  suite  sailed  from 
land  in  a  Dutch  man-of-war ;  but  Livingstone  would  n 
in  the  same  ship,  because  of  certain  malignants  which 
attending  on  the  king :  he  was  thankful  that  he  was  mon 
than  these  loyal  gendemen,  and  asserted  that  they  weiel 
the  plague  of  God  with  them.  After  a  stormy  passage  c 
days  his  majesty  came  to  anchor  at  Holy  Island,  whei 
demands  were  pressed  upon  him,  and  which  it  was  not : 
power  to  refuse.  After  a  delay  of  six  days  he  again  sail 
Shetland ;  but,  on  the  3d  of  July,  the  ship  bore  up  for  tb 
ray  Firth,  and  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey,l 
providentially  escaped  the  danger  of  capture  by  an  E: 
fleet,  which  had  that  morning  left  the  firth.  Before  his  m 
was  suffered  to  land  he  was  obliged  to  sign  the  solemn  1 
and  covenant,  and  heard  a  long  exhortation  firom  one 
ministers  to  adhere  to  it,  and  to  prosecute  its  ends, 
morning  he  was  permitted  to  land  at  Garmouth,  and  wa 
veycd  to  the  Bog  of  Gicht,  now  called  Gordon  castle, 
belonged  to  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  and  in  which  the  ] 
ment  had  placed  a  garrison.  To  keep  the  king  entu 
their  own  hands,  Argyle  had  procured  an  act  of  parlii 
on  the  4lh  June,  to  remove  fit)m  the  kingdom  all  the  mali| 
comprehended  in  the  act  of  classes,  sixteen  of  whom  a 
pressed  by  name,  among  whom  were  Hamilton  and  Li 
^  dale^.  These,  and  the  oUier  noblemen  and  gentlemen  wli 
come  with  the  king,  were  now  removed,  and  Argyle^s  pai 


*  Life  of  Ltvingstone,  dted  in  Cnuckahank's  Hiitory  of  tlie  State  and  Si 
of  the  Cborcb  of  Scotland,  i.  39.— Scots  Worthies,  293,  294. 
>  Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  41,  42. 
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sre  placed  Id  aileDdance  on  him.  In  a  few  days  he  was  taken 
Aberdeen,  every  where  the  people  testifying  the  most  affec- 
naie  loyalty ;  bat  the  nobility  and  gentry,  being  all  malig- 
mU,  were  not  permitted  to  approach  his  majesty,  llie  first 
ject  that  greeted  the  royal  eyes  at  Aberdeen  was  the  mangled 
lib  of  his  fidthfiil  and  loyal  servant,  the  marquis  of  Montrose. 
i  bis  progiesa  southwaid  he  slept  at  the  houses  of  the  loyal 
Uemen;  but  who  Were  not  permitted  to  do  the  honours  of 
trir  own  hodseti  nor  to  wait  upon  his  majesty.  At  St  An* 
»«B  he  was  received  by  principal  Rutherford,  who  made  a 
ng  oration  s  ^^  and  amongst  other  his  expressions  told  him, 
■tif  he  persisted  not  in  the  covenant,  actum  est  de  regCy  et 
r  nffii^  it  is  all  over  with  the  king  and  his  affairs  ^ 
l^B  General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  July,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  last 
nembly  $  but  the  rumour  of  Cromweirs  invasion  rendered 
leir  meeting  short  and  insecure  :  and  there  was  no  business 
nsacted  beyond  the  usual  preliminaries  of  fencing  the  As- 
■iUy,  and  appointing  the  next  to  meet  at  St.  Andrews  in 
dy  of  the  following  year. 

The  rump  were  alarmed  at  their  rivals  getting  possession  of 
le  king's  person,  which,  properly  managed,  might  become  a 
nrer  of  strength ;  they  therefore  recalled  Cromwell  from  Ire- 
ind,  where  he  had  committed  the  most  atrocious  retaliatory 
mdties  on  the  papists.  Cromwell  assured  the  Rump  that  he 
ould  conquer  the  Scots  more  easily  than  had  ever  been  done, 
I  consequence  of  their  religious  dissensions,  and  came  towards 
IS  border  with  only  nineteen  thousand  men.  Meantime  the 
Dots  had  raised  thirty  thousand  men  to  oppose  him;  but  they 
en  neither  well  armed  nor  disciplined.  On  the  22d  of  July 
)  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  advanced  within  a  few  miles  of 
dinbargh.  Oeneral  Leslie  stood  on  the  defensive  all  the 
onth  of  August,  till  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  retreat  and  take 
I  a  poeition  at  Dunbar.  At  this  time  the  presby terian  minis- 
rs  were  not  idle ;  the  commission  met  at  the  West  Kirk  on 
e  ISth  of  August,  and  made  the  following  act  and  declara^ 
m,  which  was  ratified  and  approved  by  the  committee  of 
iiliament  the  same  day. 

**  The  commission  of  the  Oeneral  Assemblv,  considering 
at  there  may  be  just  grounds  of  stumbling,  from  the  king's 
uesty  refusing  to  subscribe  and  emit  the  declaration  offered 
him  by  the  committee  of  estates  and  the  commission  of  the 
eneral  Assembly,  concerning  his  former  carriage  and  resolu* 

>  Walker'iJounwl  of  Affidn,  158.160. 
VOL.  u.  2t 
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tioDS  for  the  fature  in  reference  to  the  Cause  of'  GoDj  and  I 
enemies  and  friends  thereof;  doth  therefore  declare! 
kirk  and  kingdom  doth  not  own  or  espouse  anymn/t^iuni/i 
or  quarrel  or  interest,  but  that  they  light  merely  upoo  1 
former  groimds  and  principles,  and  in  the  defence  oOkeC 
of  Odd  and  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  hare  done  these  i 
years  past :  and  there/ore  as  they  disclaim  all  the  sin  and | 
of  the  king  and  of  his  house,  so  they  will  not  own  hmi 
interest  otherwise  than  with  a  subordination  to  God,  and  wl 
as  he  owns  and  prosecutes  the  Cause  of  God  [that  is,  in  i 
tion  to  the  domination  of  the  kirk] ;  and  disclaims  hisi 
opposition  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the  covenant ;  and  I 
wise  all  the  enemies  thereof,  and  that  they  will  with  con? 
speed  take  into  consideration  the  papers  lately  sent  untoi 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  vindicate  themselves  from  all  i 
falsehoods  contained  therein,  especially  in  those  things  whenkl 
the  quarrel  betwixt  us  and  that  party  is  misstated,  of  (^  I 
owned  the  late  king*s  proceedings^  and  were  resolved  to  jw| 
secute  and  maintain  his  present  majesty's  interest,  bdoii 
and  without  acknowledgment  of  the  sin  of  his  house  anil 
former  ways,  and  satisfaction  to  God's  people  in  both  kinf  I 
doms*.  \V.  A.  Kerr.' 

On  the  same  date,  this  document,  with  the  committee's  rati- 
fication, were  enclosed  in  the  following  letter  from  genenl 
Leslie  to  Cromwell.  *^  My  lord,  I  am  commanded  by  the 
committee  of  estates  of  this  kingdom,  and  desired  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  General  Assembly,  to  send  unto  your  excel- 
lency  the  enclosed  declaration,  as  that  which  contained  the 
state  of  the  quarrel,  wherein  we  are  resolved,  by  the  Lord*8 
assistance,  to  fight  your  army,  when  the  Lord  shall  {dease  to 
call  us  thereunto.  And  as  you  have  professed  you  will  not 
conceal  any  of  our  papers,  I  do  desire  tliat  this  declaration  may 
be  made  known  to  all  the  officers  of  your  army,  and  so  I  lest 

^^  (Signed)        David  Lesue" 

13th  August,  1650. 

Cromwell  was  an  adept  at  canting,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
general's  letter,  he  expostulated  with  them  for  backsUding 
from  the  principles  of  the  covenant  by  acknowledging  the 
king.  To  remove  this  reproach,  and  to  deceive  the  indepen- 
dents, they  now  again  urged  his  majesty  to  sign  a  declaration, 
which  he  bad  before  peremptorily  refiised  to  do,  wherein  he  was 

>  Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  95,  96. 
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e  to  lay  the  whole  blood  and  guilt  of  the  rebellion  entire  7  on 
ftther^s  head,  to  justify  the  rebels  as  good  and  loyal  subjects ; 
to  promise  to  root  out  episcopacy  in  aU  the  three  kingdoms. 
Bidfour  states  that  the  king  absolutely  refused  to  declare  any 
ig  that  might  nib  upon  his  father,  so  the  commissioners  de- 
ted  unsatisfied^.  In  the  before-mentioned  declaration  the  kirk 
daimed  and  renounced  the  king ;  and  the  extreme  necessity 
his  condition,  his  father's  murderer  lying  near  him  at  the 
id  of  a  powerful  army,  and  all  his  advisers  removed  from 
1,  his  own  youth  and  natural  reluctance  to  embrace  martyr- 
Dy  being  considered,  he  consented  to  sign  the  Dumfermline 
claration.  On  Wednesday  aflemoon,  the  earl  of  Wcymess 
1  Mr.  Winram  visited  his  majesty  there,  and  brought  "  a 
nt  declaration  of  the  commission  of  tlie  kirk,  ratified  by  the 
mmittee  of  estates,  shewing  that  since  by  their  frequent 
iflsages  and  petitions  sent  to  his  majesty,  anent  [respecting] 
I  assent  to  a  declaration  to  be  emitted,  he  had  altogether  re- 
led  the  same ;  these,  therefore^  were  to  shew  to  the  world. 
It  until  he  condescended  to  pass  the  foresaid  Declaration, 
ey  would  neither  own  him  nor  his  cause^.'"  The  extreme 
essure,  with  the  many  attendant  circumstances,  form  a  full  ex- 
ise  for  his  yielding  to  their  importunity  ;  and  he  said  after- 
■ids  ^^  that  he  did  not  think  his  father  guilty  of  blood ;  and 
lat  notwithstanding  he  had  so  declared,  he  had  his  own  mean- 
Ig  thereof.**  llie  king^s  reluctance  was  produced  by  the 
nnmission  as  one  of  his  most  heinous  sins,  that  when  ^^  he 
id  condescend  to  subscribe  the  demands,**  they  said,  '^  and 
ke  the  covenant,  it  was  with  a  reserve  of  a  declaration,  which 
d  did  not  pass  from,  until  the  commission  of  the  church  did 
(fuse  to  admit  thereof/'  An  equivocation  and  mental  reserva- 
OD  in  taking  an  oath  or  making  a  declaration  is  contrary  to 
)nnd  morality ;  but  perhaps  the  king's  meaning  might  be,  that 
is  father's  mistaken  clemency,  in  the  outset  of  his  reign,  to  the 
editions  spirits  who  afterwards  murdered  him,  was  the  cause 
r  the  bloodshed,  which  firmness  and  vigour,  with  some  ex- 
mples  of  punishment,  might  have  prevented.  The  guilt  of 
lis  atrocious  transaction  rests  entirely  on  the  commission  of  the 
irk,  which  was  composed  of  presbyterian  ministers  and  ciders. 
Gillespie,  one  of  their  number,  put  the  pen  into  the  king's 
and,  after  he  had  reluctantly  consented  to  sign  it,  and  with 
le  hypocrisy  of  his  party  told  him  that "  if  he  was  not  satis- 
ed  in  his  soul  and  conscience  beyond  all  hesitation  of  the 
\ghteousness  of  the  subscription,  he  was  so  far  from  over 

»  Ba.four'g  Annals,  ir.  90.  '  Ibid,  iv  91. 
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driying  him  to  run  apon  that  for  which  he  had  no  light,  I 
be  obtested  him ;  yea,  charged  him  in  his  master's  name,  i 
to  subscribe  that  declaration,  no,  not  for  the  three  kingdo 
And  while  he  hesitated  with  filial  reluctance  to  subscribe  I 
unnatural  declaration,  the  ministers  at  conrt  ^^  thundeied  ( 
against  the  king  that  they  were  deceived  in  him,  that  be  y 
the  very  root  qf  malignatwy^  and  an  utter  enemy  to  the  T 
dom  of  Christ ;  and  the  covenant  which  he  had  taken  i 
only  to  gain  his  own  ends,  and  that  they  must  take  heed  of  1 
and  the  heathen  people  about  him^"* 

>  Walker's  Jomnal  of  Affldrs,  100.  Tliis  inftunou  tnnsactioa 
fore  to  hafe  been  en^irelj  the  work  of  the  remonfltntor  preabTteriaiMi  a 
called  coveoanten,  and  reflecta  eternal  disgrace  oq  them ;  but  with  wkkh  t 
episcopalian  deigj  and  presbyterian  resolationera  had  nothing  to  do.  Itii»] 
tirely  the  work  of  the  treacherous  remonstrators,  who  were  qpomd  on  by  o^  J 
Jesuits  in  disguise,  and  who  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  rdigiooa  troaUBsaii 
schisms  in  Great  Britain.  The  (bllowing  is  a  copy  of  the  DunfermliaB  Dntaii  j 
^on : —  \ 

His  majesty,  taking  in  oonsideration  that  nercifiil  <|ispensatiAii  of  divine  Fkiik 
denoe,  by  which  he  bath  been  recovered  out  of  the  snare  of  evil  oomad;  ■( 
having  attained  ao  full  persuasion  and  ooafidettoe  of  the  loyalty  of  his  peoplt^ 
Scotland,  with  whom  he  hath  too  long  stood  at  s  distance,  and  of  the  rightBBM* 
ness  of  their  cause,  as  to  join  in  one  covenant  with  them*  and  to  east  hioMcif  wl 
bis  interests  wholly  upon  God ;  and  in  all  matters  civil  to  follow  the  advice  of  Ul 
parliament,  and  such  as  shall  be  intrusted  by  them;  and  in  all  mattsneeda* 
siastic,  the  advice  of  the  General  Assembly  and  their  commissioners  ;  and  bcfaf 
sensible  of  his  duty  to  God,  and  desirous  to  approve  himself  to  the  oonsdsBDei 
of  all  his  good  sqbjects,  and  to  stop  the  mouths  of  bis  and  their  enoaiei  wik 
traducers,  doth,  in  reference  to  hvi  fornver  deportments,  and  as  to  hia  reaolatiM 
for  the  future.  dochM*e  as  follows  : — 

Though  his  majesty,  ss  a  dutiful  son,  be  obliged  to  honour  the  memory  of  Ul 
rayal  father,  and  have  in  estimation  the  person  of  his  moth^,  yet  doth  he  doifl 
to  be  deeply  humbled  and  afflicted  in  spirit  before  God,  because  of  his  fiUfasr'l 
hearkening  to  and  following;  evil  counsels,  and  his  opposition  to  the  work  of  Mi 
formation,  and  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  which  so  mu(di  of  As 
blood  of  the  Lord's  people  has  been  shed  in  these  kingdoms  ;  and  for  the  idobliy 
of  his  mother ;  the  toleration  whereof  in  the  king's  house,  as  it  waa  Battorol 
great  stHmbling  to  all  the  protestant  churches ;  so  could  it  not  but  be  a  h^  pio- 
VocatiQQ  oj^ainst  him  **  who  is  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  ftuiat 
i^pon  the  children ;"  albeit,  his  majesty  might  extenuate  his  former  oarriagea  an4 
actions,  in  following  qf  th^  edTipe,  and  walking  in  the  waya  of  those  who  aii 
opposite  to  che  covenant  and  tq  the  work  of  God,  and  might  excuse  hu  delayiof 
to  give  satiafaction  to  the  jqst  and  necessary  desires  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  from  hia  education,  i^nd  age,  and  evil  counsel,  and  coiqpanT ;  aund  fnm 
the  strange  and  insolent  prq<»iedings  of  sectaries  against  his  royal  fathier;  and  n, 
itiference  to  religion  and  the  ancient  government  qf  the  kingdom  of  England,  to 
which  he  hnth  the  undoubted  right  of  succession  i  yet  kqowing  that  he  hath  to 
(Iq  i\rith  God,  be  doth  ingenuously  acknowledge  all  his  own  sins,  and  all  the  sini 
pf  his  father's  house,  craving  {mrdon  and  hoping  for  mercy  ai^4  reoonciliatUM) 
through  the  bV)od  of  Jesus  Clirist.  And  as  he  doth  yalue  the  oonstaot  addresMi 
^hat  were  m:  de  by  his  people  to  the  throi^e  of  gruce,  on  his  behalf,  when  \t^  stood 
in  opposition  to  the  work  of  God,  as  i^  singular  testimony  of  long-iuffering,  pv 
ti^ce,  and  mercy,  upoq  the  Lord's  part,  and  loyalty  upon  (b^rs ;  oo  doUi  hs 
hope,  an4  sbal|  ^tke  ^t  af  oi^e  of  the  ^r^atest  to|[enf  of  tl^if  \o\p  anc^  aSlpgttoi|  |g 
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r  THE  INSTIGATION  of  the  Commission  the  committee  of 
Bs  commanded  all  the  malignants  and  engagers  to  leave  the 

li  tD  his  gOYemmait,  that  thej  will  continue  in  pnyer  and  rapplication  to 
r  ISm  I  and  the  Lord,  who  qMircd  and  preaerred  him  to  this  day,  notwith- 
f  of  aU  hia  own  gailtuiess,  may  be  at  peace  with  him,  and  giTe  him  to  fear 
3  hia  God,  and  to  aenre  him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind, 
jaji  of  hia  life. 

Us  majeaty  haTing,  npon  foil  pemaaion  of  the  justice  and  equity  of  all 
b  and  artidea  thereof,  now  sworn  and  sabtcribed  the  national  Covenant  of  the 
a  of  Scotland,  and  the  Solemn  Leagoe  and  Covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
dara,  that  he  hath  not  sworn  or  subscribed  those  corenants,  and  catered 

oath  of  God  with  his  people,  upon  any  sinister  intention  or  crooked 
tor  attaining  his  own  ends,  but  ao'  &r  aa  human  weakness  will  permit,  in 
h  and  aincerity  of  lus  heart,  and  that  he  is  firmly  resolved  in  the  Lord's 
I  to  adhere  tboeto,  and  to  prosecute  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  all  the 
sreof,  m  his  atatioii  and  calling,  really,  constantly,  and  sincerely,  all  the 
hn  life ;  in  order  to  which,  he  doth,  in  the  first  place,  profess  and  declare, 
win  ha^e  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  covenant,  and  that  he  will 

frienda  but  the  friends  of  the  covenant.  And,  therefore,  as  he  does  now 
nd  abhor  all  popery,  superstition,  and  idolatry,  together  with  prelacy  and 
ra,  heresy,  schism,  and  proianeness,  and  resolves  not  to  tolerate,  much  less 
'  any  of  these,  in  any  fori  of  his  dominions,  but  to  oppose  himself  thereto, 
Htrfwianiir  tAe  ttetemumatUm  thereof  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  so  doth 
.  chriaCian,  exhort,  and,  as  a  king,  require,  that  all  such  of  his  subjects 
re  atood  in  opposition  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  work  of 
Aion,  npon  a  pretence  of  kingly  interest,  or  any  other  pretext  whatever, 
lown  their  enmity  against  the  cauie  and  people  of  God,  and  to  cease  to 
the  interests  of  man  to  the  interests  of  God ;  which  hath  been  one  of 
binga  which  hath  occasioned  many  troubles  and  calamities  in  these  king. 
md  being  insisted  into,  will  be  so  far  from  establishing  the  king's  throne, 
wiU  prove  an  idol  of  jealousy,  to  provoke  unto  wrath  Him  who  is  the  King 
{S,  and  Lord  of  lords.  The  king  shall  always  esteem  them  best  servants 
»et  loyal  subjects,  who  serve  him,  and  seek  his  greatness  in  a  line  of  fubor- 
n  nnto  God  [viz.  the  General  Assembly  and  commission  of  the  kirk] ,  giving 
tod  the  things  that  are  God's,  and  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Cssar's ; 
Rdveth  not  to  love  or  countenance  any  who  have  so  little  conscience  and 
a  to  follow  his  interest  with  a  prejudice  to  the  gospel  and  the  kingdom  of 
Chriat ;  which  he  looks  not  upon  as  a  duty,  but  as  flattering  and  driving  of 
signs,  under  a  pretence  of  maintaining  the  royal  authority  and  greatness. 
IH,  Iris  mMeaty  being  convinced  in  conscience  of  the  exceeding  great  sinful* 
id  nnlswfulness  of  that  treaty,  and  peace  made  with  the  bloody  Irish  rebels, 
eacherously  shed  the  blood  of  so  many  of  his  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  in 
1,  and  of  allowing  unto  them  the  liberty  of  the  popish  religion ;  for  the 
,  he  doth  from  his  heart  desire  to  be  deeply  humbled  before  the  Lord,  and 
le  considering  how  many  breaches  have  been  upon  their  part,  doth  desire  the 
o  be  void,  and  that  his  majestj  is  absolved  therefrom,  bein|;  truly  sorry  that 
old  h«ve  sought  unto  such  unutwful  help  for  restoring  of  him  to  the  throne, 
solving  for  the  time  to  come,  rather  to  choose  affliction  tbau  sin.  Thirdly, 
majesty  did,  in  his  late  treaty  with  his  people  in  this  kingdom,  agree  to 
snd  annul  all  commissions  against  any  of  his  subjects,  who  did  adhere  to 
renanta  and  monarchical  government  in  any  of  his  kingdoms ;  so  doth  he 
sdare,  by  oommissionating  of  some  persons  by  sea  against  the  people  of 
ad,  he  did  not  intend  damage  or  injury  to  his  oppressed  and  harmless  sub- 
n  that  kingdom,  who  follow  their  trade  of  merchandize  in  their  lawful 
a ;  hot  only  the  opposing  and  oppressing  of  those  who  had  usurped  the 
ipi^t,  a|id  not  onl^  bar  him  from  his  just  right,  but  also  exercise  an  a^bi- 
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anny,  and  displaced  all  the  officers  who  were  suspectsdl 
loyalty  ;  in  consequence  4000  loyal  churchmen  defiled  < 

tnry  i>ower  over  his  people,  in  those  things  which  oonoern  thdr  i 
sciences,  and  estates:  and  as  since  his  coming  into  Scotland,  }m  hBtk| 
commission  against  any  of  his  subjects  in  England  or  Ireland,  so  doChlis  I 
assure  and  declare,  that  he  will  give  none  to  thieir  prqudice  or  dai 
erer  shall  be  the  wrongs  of  these  usurpers,  that  ht  will  be  so  far  from  i 
these  upon  any  who  are  free  thereof,  by  interrupting  or  stopping  the  ]ibert|«f  t 
and  merchandize,  or  otherwise,  that  he  will  seek  their  good,  and  to  the  I 
employ  his  royal  power,  that  they  may  be  protected  and  defended  S|riL. 
utmost  violence  of  all  men  whatsoever.  And  albeit,  his  majesty  desirei  Is  fl 
struct  well  of  the  intentions  of  these  (in  reference  to  his  majesty)  who  hnsk 
active  in  counsel  or  arms  against  the  covenant,  yet  being  oonvinoed  thst  it  i 
conduce  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  good  of  his  cause,  and  his  honour  sad  h 
ness,  and  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  these  kingdoms,  that  such  be  not  c 
in  places  of  power  and  trust ;  he  doth  declare  that  he  will  not  empkiy  i 
commission  to  any  such,  until  they  have  not  only  taken  or  renewed  the  c 
but  also  have  given  sufficient  evidences  of  their  integrity,  carriage,  or  afl 
the  work  of  reformation  ;  and  shall  be  declared  capable  of  trust  by  the  ] 
ment  of  either  kingdom  respective :  and  his  majesty,  upon  the  same  groondi. 
hereby  recal  all  commistiions  given  to  any  such  persons ;  conceiving  sQ  i 
persons  will  so  much  tender  a  good  understanding  betwiit  him  and  his  saUi 
and  the  settling  and  confirming  a  firm  peace  in  these  kingdoms,  that  they  vmHil 
grudge  nor  repine  at  his  majesty's  resolutions  and  proceedings  therein,  moGhkBI 
upon  discontent,  act  any  thing  in  a  way  to  the  raising  of  new  troubles ;  espeod^.j 
since,  upon  their  pious  and  good  deportment,  there  is  a  regress  left  unto  thoah  ] 
manner  above  expressed. 

And  as  his  majesty  has  given  satufoction  to  the  just  and  necessary  desiref  of  Hi  . 
kirk  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  so  doth  he  hereby  assure  and  declare,  thst  kek 
no  less  willing  and  desirous  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  just  and  necessary  dttiw 
of  his  good  subjects  in  England  and  Ireland  :  and  in  token  thereof,  if  the  howl 
of  parliament  in  England,  bitting  in  freedom,  shall  think  fit  to  present  ontoUi 
the  propositions  of  |icaee,  agreed  upon  by  both  kingdoms,  he  will  not  only  aeeori 
to  the  same,  and  such  alterations  thereon  meant,  as  the  houses  of  parliament,  m 
regard  of  the  ecmstitution  of  atfairs,  and  the  good  of  his  majesty  and  his  kinsdoiai 
shall  judge  necessary,  but  do  what  is  futhcr  necessary  for  prosecuting  the  eoditf 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  especially  in  those  things  which  oonoen  thi 
reformation  of  the  church  of  England,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  sad 
government.  That  not  only  the  directory  of  worship,  confession  of  faith,  sad 
catechism,  but  also  the  propositions  and  directory  for  church  government,  sc- 
corded  upon  by  the  synod  of  divines  of  Westminster,  may  be  s^tled ;  and  thst 
the  church  of  Engliuid  may  enjoy  the  full  liberty  and  freedom  of  all  assembliei, 
and  power  of  kirk  censures,  and  of  all  the  ordinances  of  Jesus  Christ,  aocordiiig 
to  the  rule  of  his  own  word,  and  that  whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  God  of 
heaven  may  he  diligently  done  for  the  house  of  the  God  of  heaven;  andwfaateMT 
heretofore  hath  been  the  suggestions  of  some  to  him,  to  render  his  majesty  jeskMi 
of  his  parliament,  and  of  the  servants  of  God,  yet  as  he  hath  declared,  thst  ii 
Scotland  he  will  hearken  to  their  counsel,  and  follow  their  advice  in  those  thisgi 
that  concern  that  kingdom  and  kirk  ;  so  doth  he  declare  his  firm  resolutioQ  to 
manage  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  England  by  the  advice  of  his  parfii- 
ment,  oonsbting  of  a  house  of  lords,  ond  a  house  of  commons  there ;  and  in  thoie 
things  that  concern  religion  to  prefer  the  counsels  of  the  ministers  of  the  goipd 
to  all  other  counsels  whatsoever.  And  that  all  the  world  may  see  how  mi^  he 
tenders  the  safety  of  his  people,  and  how  precious  their  blood  is  in  his  sight,  aad 
how  desirous  he  is  to  recover  his  crown  and  government  in  England  by  peaceablo 
means ;  as  he  doth  esteem  the  service  of  those  who  first  engaged  in  the  covenant, 
and  have  since  that  time*  faithfully  followed  the  ends  thereof,  to  be  duty  to  God 
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lie^s  quarters.    Balfour,  who  was  himself  a  covenanter,  says 
ministers  in  all  places  preached  incessantly  for  this  purg- 


toyilty  to  lum ;  lo  he  is  willing  in  regard  of  others,  who  have  been  inyoWed 
MB  late  commotions  in  England,  against  religion  and  government,  to  pass  an 
i  obliTkin,  excepting  only  some  few  in  that  nation,  who  have  been  chief  ob^ 
ton  off  tke  work  of  reformatioB,  and  chief  aathors  of  the  change  of  goyerttt^ 
fcv  «id  of  the  murder  of  his  royal  ftither.  Provided  that  those  who  are  to 
1  Ike  benefit  of  this  act,  lay  down  arms,  and  return  to  the  obedience  of  their 
d  tofereigiii* 

he  committee  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  and  General  Assembly  of  the 
of  Scotland,  haTing  declared  bo  folly  in  what  concerns  the  sectaries  and  the 
Mt  designs,  resolutions,  and  actings  of  their  army  against  the  kingdom  of 
Imd ;  end  tbe  said  committee  and  Assembly  having  sufficiently  laid  open 
ie  dmger  end  duty,  both  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left ;  it  is  not 
lU  for  bis  majes^  to  add  any  thing  thereto ;  except  that  in  those  things  he 
I  commend  and  approve  them ;  and  that  he  resolves  to  live  and  die  with  them 
Ue  loyal  snlgects,  in  prosecution  of  the  ends  of  the  covenant. 
md  whereas,  that  prevailing  party  in  England,  after  all  their  strange  usurps* 
%g  and  insolent  actings  in  that  land,  do  not  only  keep  his  majesty  from  the 
■■ment  of  that  kingdom  by  force  of  arms ;  but  also  have  now  invaded  the 
gdom  of  Scotland,  who  have  deserved  better  things  at  their  hands,  and  agamst 
m  dkey  have  no  just  quarrel ;  his  majesty  doth  therefore  require  and  expect 
;  an  hu  good  subjects  in  England  who  are,  and  resolve  to  be  fiuthful  to  God 
to  their  long  scoording  to  the  covenant,  will  lay  hold  upon  such  an  opportu- 
'f  and  nae  their  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  the  covenant,  an  the  ends 
wof,  and  to  recover  and  re-establish  the  ancient  government  of  the  kingdom 
fEnjIsiMl  (under  which  in  many  generations  it  did  flourish  in  peace,  and  plenty 
ome,  and  in  reputation  abroad),  and  privileges  of  the  parliament  and  nation, 
jest  liberty  of  the  people  :  his  majesty,  desirous  to  assure  himself  that  there 
k  remain  in  these  so  much  confidence  of  their  duty  to  religion,  their  king,  and 
■try ;  and  so  many  sparkles  of  the  ancient  English  valour,  which  shincd  so 
nen^  in  their  noble  ancestors,  as  will  put  them  on  to  bestir  themselves  for 
breaking  the  jroke  of  these  men's  oppressions  from  off  their  necks :  shall  men 
Dooscienke  and  honour  set  religion,  liberties,  and  government  at  eo  low  a  rate, 
vtfacr  not  to  undergo  any  hazard  before  they  be  thus  deprived  of  them  ?  will 
all  generous  men  count  any  death  more  tolerable  than  to  live  in  servitude  all 
ir  days  ?  and  vrill  not  posterity  blame  those  who  dare  attempt  nothing  for 
~ves,  and  for  their  children,  in  so  good  a  cause,  in  such  an  exigent? 
I  if  they  gather  themselves  and  take  courage,  putting  on  a  resolution  an- 
te so  noble  and  just  an  enterprise,  they  shall  honour  God,  and  gain 
\  the  reputation  of  pious  men,  worthy  patriots,  and  loyal  subjects,  and 
cdkd  the  repairert  qfthe  breach^  by  the  present  and  succeeding  generations ; 
I  they  may  certainly  promise  to  themselves  a  blessing  from  God  upon  bo  just 
1  honourable  an  undertaking  for  the  Lord,  and  for  his  cause,  for  their  own 
■tiss,  their  native  king  and  country,  and  the  invaluable  good  and  happiness 
jpoftoity.  Whatever  hath  formerly  been  his  majesty's  guiltiness  before  God, 
I  the  bad  success  that  those  have  had,  who  owned  his  affairs,  whilst  he  stood  in 
position  to  the  work  of  God ;  yet  the  state  of  the  question  being  now  altered, 
ilus  mi^iesty  having  obtained  mercy  to  be  on  God's  side,  and  to  prefer  God's 
erest  before  his  own,  he  hopes  that  the  Lord  will  be  gracious,  and  countenance 
I  own  cause  in  the  hands  of  weak  and  sinful  instruments,  against  all  enemies 


This  is  all  that  can  be  said  by  his  majesty  at  present  to  those  in  England  and 
siend  at  sodi  a  distance ;  and  as  they  shaU  acquit  themselves  at  this  time,  in 
I  active  discharge  of  their  necessary  duties,  so  shall  they  be  accepted  before 
id,  endeared  to  his  migesty,  and  their  names  had  m  remembrance  throughout 
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iDg  of  the  armyK     The  northern  loyalists  offered  to 
army  of  episcopalians,  that  if  the  samis  were  beaten  they 
come  to  the  rescue ;  but  if  the  saints  were  victorious  they 
if  required,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  their  chiefs  offered 
wives  and  daughters  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment 
pledges.    But  Uie  ministers  said  it  was  better  to  be 
Cromwell  than  to  admit  episcopalians  into  power,  and 
offer  was  rejected ;  "  the  prevailing  party,  to  colour  tbdr; 
lice  and  fear  of  them  (should  they  get  any  power),  I 
instruments^  the  ministers j  declaring  against  them^  and 
the  sin  of  malignancy  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost; 
that  it  was  better  to  fight  their  enemies  witli  a  handfiilofi 
mnd  godly  people,  than  with  mighty  arms  loaden  mth  ~ 
which,  like  Achan's  wedge,  would  surely  be  the  cause  ( 
destruction^." 

When  Cromwell  received  the  West  Kirk  dedaratioD 
Leslie,  he  returned  a  verbal  answer,  that  '^  he  would  not 
with  them  ;  he  came  for  their  king,  and  if  they  would 
him  up,  he  would  treat,  otherwise  not  ;**  but  many,  adds 
Edws^,  ^^  believe  they  [the  covenanters  and  Cromwell] 
too  much  of  an  opinion  to  have  any  difference  during  their 
gociations^.''  He  also  says  that  secret  intercourse  was  hdl: 
betwixt  the  adverse  camps,  and  that  the  Scots  committee hiJ" 
no  mind  to  conquer  Cromwell,  lest  the  malignants  orlojiBii 
might  mount  into  power.  The  commission  was  not  yet  satil' 
fied  of  his  majesty's  sincerity,  although  he  had  signed  boA 
their  covenant  and  their  declaration ;  they  now  resolved  H 
make  him  do  public  penance  for  his  own  sins  and  for  those  of 
his  father's  house.  But  Cromwell's  victory  at  Dunbar  sarod 
him  from  that  humiliation ;  and  instead  they  sent  him  a  paper  to 
sign,  of  which  what  follows  is  an  abridgement  • .  .  That  God 
may  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  that  he  may  give  evidence  of 
his  zeal,  loatliing  of  his  former  ways,  and  of  his>  siDcerityio 
owning  the  cause  of  Ood,  that  the  long  and  his  boose  and  the 
whole  land  keep  a  day  of  solemn  public  humiliation  for  the 
sins  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  king.  1.  The  great  oppo* 
sition  made  to  the  work  and  people  of  Ood  by  the  king^  sr 
cestors.  2.  King  James's  defecUon  from  the  national  coveosnt, 
and  undermining  the  discipline,  government^  and  worship  of 
the  kirk  of  Scotland,  taking  away  the  liberty  of  Assemblie*) 
and  bringing  in  the  predates  and  the  popish  ceremonies  of 

the  world.    Qvrea  at  our  ooart  at  Dnn&nnliiio,  the  16th  of  August,  IttOf  vA 
in  the  laooiid  year  of  oar  reign. 
I  Annals,  iy,  p.  89.         >  Wtlker'i  Joomal  of  AAun,  164.         *  lUd.  1<9 
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ilation.  3.  King  Charles's  exercising  aii  arbitrary 
r  both  in  the  kirk  and  state.  4.  His  obtniding  the  ser- 
M>ok  and  canons.  5.  His  opposing  the  Solemn  Lieague 
Jorenant,  and  shedding  much  blood.  6.  His  not  casting 
ie  prelates  and  the  popish  ceremonies.  7.  His  promoting 
e  diurch  of  England  many  popish  ceremonies.  8.  His 
ih  marriage.  9.  The  queen  s  idolatry.  10.  Her  opposi- 
to  the  work  of  Ood.  Jl.  The  king  [Charles  II.]  being 
iFedin  the  oppoation  to  the  work  of  Gk>d,  and  giving  com- 
iona'to  malignants  against  the  same.  12.  His  treaty  with 
fanah  rebels,  and  his  allowing  them  liberty  of  the  popish 
Jon* " 

ow  that  the  king  was  in  a  manner  their  prisoner,  the  com- 
ion  published  a  paper,  which  they  entiUed  ^'  The  Causes 
tie  Lord's  Wrath  against  Scotland,"  which  is  ascribed  to 
pen  of  Guthrie,  in  which  they  assigned,  as  some  of  the 
esy  ^  the  authorising  of  commissioners  to  close  a  treaty  with 
king,  for  the  investing  him  with  the  government,  upon  his 
leriibing  such  demands  as  were  sent  to  him  ;"*  and  in  an- 
r  to  the  objection,  that  he  had  done  all  that  was  demanded 
im  by  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom  and  the  commission 
le  General  Assembly,  they  replied,  "  that  these  demands 

» deficient that  a  paper  and  verbal  security**  was  not 

aent.  That  ^  to  settle  with  him  upon  any  such  paper  se- 
tiea,  and  accordingly  to  entrust  him,  was  but  to  mock  God, 
to  deceive  the  world,  and  to  betray  and  destroy  ourselves.** 
y  went  a  step  beyond  the  pope*s  infallibility,  and  pretended 
now  the  king's  heart,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  it  was  not 
idf  that  when  ^^  he  did  condeijcend  to  subscribe  the  de- 
ids  and  take  the  covenant,  it  was  with  a  reserve  of  adeclara- 
to  be  printed  therewith,  which  he  did  not  pass  from,  until 
ccmimissioners  of  the  church  did  refuse  to  admit  thereof.** 
y  then  attacked  the  parliament  for  their  officious  loyalty, 
mother  of  the  causes  of  God*s  wrath,  and  said  '^  that  the 
%  of  the  late  king's  death  being  brought  to  Edinburgh  on 
Lord's  day  at  night,  the  parliament  did  the  next  day,  be- 
I  twelve  of  the  clock,  proclaim  this  king  with  all  public 
mnity,  without  setting  any  time  apart  to  seek  the  Lord  for 

nsel  and  direction  therein Albeit  they  durst  not 

gether  deny  duty  to  be  in  making  application  to  the  king ; 
did  the  sense  of  the  Lord*s  controversy  with  him  and  his 
se,  together  with  his  walking  in  his  former  way,  lie  heavy 

'  Walker's  Jovmai  of  Affairs,  178,  179 
OL.  II.  2  V 
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on  their  spirits,  add  made  them  rather /ear  a  eursef  tlian  eiq 
a  blessing.*^ 

Here  is  indeed  the  spirit  of  delusion,  to  fear  a  corse  for 
performance  of  their  duty !  Is  there  not  fnilch  more  cam 
fear  a  curse  for  the  neglect  of  positive  duties,  and  that  tl 
descendants  are  now  labouring  under  an  anathema  for 
enormous  wickedness  of  these  men,  of  which  there  hare  b 
no  public  signs  of  repentance  ? 

The  two  republican  powers,  the  commission  and  the  o 
mittee,  had  oUier  projects  under  their  consideration  for 
king's  humiliation,  but  which  were  spoiled  by  Croai 
They  intended  to  have  fined  heavily  all  the  engagers  and: 
lignants,  to  have  banished  the  English  noblemen  boat 
court,  and  to  make  his  majesty  acknowledge  that  he  sought 
the  restitution  of  his  rights,  but  for  the  sole  advancemeu) 
reformation  in  subordinaiion  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Cr 
weirs  army  might  easily  have  been  beaten  on  their  retreat, 
the  ministers  would  not  permit  Leslie  to  attack  them  at  adi 
tage,  because  it  was  Sunday ;  and  Cromwell  was  so  hemi 
up  at  Dunbar  that  his  destruction  was  inevitable.  Somi 
the  committee  gave  Cromwell  intelligence  and  the  opporta 
to  defeat  their  own  army,  and  Balfour  asserts  that  he  ^ 
continual  intelligence  of  our  most  secret  deliberations 
counsels.  The  ministers  that  attended  the  camp  compe 
Leslie  to  attack  Cromwell,  and  made  the  strongest  assuxai 
that  it  was  revealed  to  them  from  heaven  that  the  saints  m 
undoubtedly  have  the  victory  over  the  peijured  sectaries: 
therefore  abandoned  his  strong  position  and  advanced,  but 
falling  heavily,  his  men  were  allowed  to  take  shelter  and 
fresbment,  the  cavalry  were  unsaddled,  and  feeding  in  pei 
security,  as  they  imagined.  In  this  state,  Cromwell  attai 
and  routed  the  saints  with  great  slaughter,  and  took  many 
soners,  with  their  colours,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  on 
dd  of  September.  That  evening  the  committee  of  est 
and  the  committee  of  the  kirk  fled  to  Stirling,  and  Argyk 
quainted  his  majesty  with  the  defeat  which  his  army  had 
tained,  who  assured  them  he  would  continue  to  be  gove 
by  the  advice  of  the  committee.  Nevertheless  they  sent 
secured  the  castle  of  Blair,  to  curb  the  Atholemen,  who  w 
have  risen  for  the  king,  as  the  north  was  generally  disposi 
have  done ;  and  they  very  strongly  urged  his  majesty 
purge**  his  household  of  the  few  malignants  who  still  wen 
in  it,  when  they  intended  to  have  placed  more  of  their  own  c 
tures  about  his  person.     The  army  of  the  saints  never  ral 
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md  declared  that  they  would  never  serve  again^  having  been 
ID  shamefully  betrayed,  and  then  deserted  by  their  superior  offi- 
bob;  a  small  remnant  did,  however,  rendezvous  at  Stirling, 
nd  Dundas,  the  commandant  of  the  castle,  threatened  to  stir* 
fmder  it  to  Cromwell  if  any  engagers  or  malignants  were 
IskeD  into  the  army.  The  godly  ministers  who  had  proved 
Use  prophets,  ascribed  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar  to  the 
presence  of  malignants  and  to  the  sins  of  the  king's  house ; 
whereas  Cromwell  asserted  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  tliese 
*  smctified  creatures'*  into  his  hand,  many  of  whom  '^  hardly 
ever  saw  or  heard  of  any  sword  but  that  of  the  spirit^." 

After  his  victory  at  Dunbar,  Cromwell  took  possession  of 
lirith  and  Edinburgh.  The  castle  was  still  held  for  the 
king,  to  which  the  city  ministers  immediately  fled  for  protec- 
tion ;  btit  Cromwell  invited  them  to  return  to  their  charges, 
and  they  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their  preaching.  They 
fdt  some  jealousy  of  bis  intentions,  and  as  they  would  them- 
idres  give  no  toleration  to  others,  they  could  not  conceive 
that  Cromwell  could  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  crime  ;  and  there- 
fare  they  replied,  ^*  that  they  found  nothing  expressed  from 
wkeDce  they  might  infer  security  of  their  persons,  and  therc- 
fcre  they  resolved  to  reserve  themselves  for  better  times,  and 
TOt  upon  Him  who  had  hidden  His  face  from  the  sons  of 
Joeob,^  Cromwell,  who  understood  and  appreciated  this 
cant  at  its  true  value,  answered,  that  ^'  if  their  master's  ser« 
rice,  as  they  pretend,  was  their  principal  concern,  the  fancy 
of  suffering  would  not  have  made  them  so  excessively  cautious. 
The  [puritani  ministers  of  England  are  countenanced  and 
iQpported ;  tney  have  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel,  though 
not  to  rail  at  discretion,  nor  under  any  pretended  privilege 
of  character  to  top  tlie  civil  authority,  and  sink  it  towards  in- 

riffnificancy When  ministers  pretend  to  a  glorious  re- 

fimnation,  and  lay  ihe/oundation  thereof  in  the  getting  to 
themselves  j90trer,  and  can  make  worldly  mixtures  to  acconi 
plish  the  same,  such  as  their  late  agreement  with  their  king, 
and  hope  by  him  to  carry  on  their  designs,  they  may  kiiuw 
tbat  the  Sion  promised  and  hoped  for  will  not  be  built  witli 
iueh  untempered mortar"  And  in  a  second  letter  he  traly 
said,  *'  we  look  upon  the  ministers  as  helpers  of — not  lords 

aver — the  faith  of  God's  people Are  ye  troubled  that 

Christ  is  preached  ?  Does  it  scandalize  the  reformed  kirks, 
and  Scotland  in  particular  ?  Is  it  against  the  covenant  ? 
Away  with  the  covenant,  if  it  be  so.     1  thought  the  covenant 

*  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Jouraa!  of  ARaJvi«,  177-183.— Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  97. 
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and  these  men  would  have  been  willing  iliat  any  should 
g(M)cl  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  if  not,  it  is  no  coreaant  of 
approving,  nor  the  kirk  you  mention  so  much,  the  spouse 
Christ  >." 

The  commission  met  on  the  12th  September  at  Stiili 
and  issued  an  order  for  a  solemn  public  humiliation,  upon 
defeat  of  the  aimy,  to  be  observed  throughout  the  kingdooL; 
In  their  address  they  ascribe  the  rout  of  Dunbar  to  the  siostf' 
the  king  and  his  ancestors ;  and  that  as  the  integrity  of  ~ 
Lord's  people  "  was  formerly  tried  by  the  prevalence  of 
nancy,  so  now  their  stability  was  to  be  tested  by  the  domioi^J 
tion  of  sectaries.  But  the  godly  were  cautioned  not  to  imagiiM' 
that  all  danger  from  the  malignants  was  removed,  ^  seeiif ' 
that  there  is  a  great  many  such  in  the  land,  who  i^l 
their  former  principles  ;^  and  to  ^*  take  heed  that,  under  a  pi»* 
tence  of  doing  for  the  king  and  kingdom,  they  get  not  power  and 
strength  into  their  hands,  for  advancing  and  promo  ving  their  oU 
maXxgnant  designs.*"  They  issued  a  document,  in  which  tbif 
enumerated  the  ^^  causes^  for  thishumiliatiou,  containing  thirteoi 
articles ;  some  of  which  were  the  continued  ignorance  ancl 
profanity  of  the  land  ;  the  manifest  provocations  of  the  kiogli 
house ;  bringing  home  malignants  with  the  king ;  not  porging 
the  king's  house  from  malignant  and  profane  men ;  for  learing 
a  most  malignant  and  profane  guard  of  horse  about  the  kingi 
and  suffering  them  to  fight  in  our  army ;  not  having  purged 
the  army  and  judicatories  of  malignant  and  scandalous  persons^ 
trusting  to  a  numerous  army ;  Uie  looseness,  insolency,  and 
oppression,  of  many  in  the  army;  the  great  impatience  of  spirit 
in  many,  which  made  them  limit  the  Lord,  and  to  complain 
and  weary  of  his  delaying  of  a  deliverance ;  want  of  subordi- 
nation to  religion ;  the  carnal  and  self-seeking  of  many  in  cor 
judicatories  and  armies,  who  seek  their  own  preferment  more 
than  the  advancement  of  religion  ;  the  not  putting  diffeience 
betwixt  those  who  fear  God,  and  those  who  who  do  not;  the 
mixture  of  carnal  affections  and  fleshly  wisdom,  which  grieves 
the  spirit  of  God,  and  takes  away  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord's  image  from  our  judicatories'. 

Many  of  the  presby  terian  mhiisters  refused  to  read  the  above 
reasons,  ^' which  was  like  to  grow  to  a  ver}'^  Rreat  schism. 
Some  did  not  stick  to  say,  that  five  or  fix  %aen  were  too  bold 
to  give  out  reasons  to  a  whole  church  without  a  more  frequent 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.**  The  synod  of  Fife  ob- 
jected to  the  proceedings  of  the  leaders  in  the  commission,  and 

^  Cited  in  CoUier*!  Hlftor^,  tUI.  S79-3R2.  *  Kfafour't  AmuOs.  iv.  9S-106. 
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ed  that  such  of  the  Engagers  as  were  now  undergoing 
,  should  not  only  be  received  to  the  participation  of 
aments  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  kirk,  but  be  ad- 
o  public  employments  in  the  common  defence  of  their 
country.     But  this  reasonable  proposition  was  peremp- 
ienied  by  the  commission  of  assembly  and  committee  of 
I,  convened  at  Stirling,  on  the  25th  September  ^ 
;onsequenceof  the  vehement  and  repeated  remonstrances 
.  commission,  the  committee  of  estates  '^  purged"  the  king's 
ehold  *'  of  all  profancy  scandalous,  malignant,  and  disaf- 
d  persons,"  and  twenty-two  of  the  loyal  and  devoted  friends 
iie  king  were  ordered  to  quit  the  court  within  twenty -four 
n,  and  the  kingdom  within  twenty  days.     This  purgation 
I  eommitted  to  die  charge  of  sir  James  Balfour,  the  lyon,  who 
sedately  waited  on  the  king  at  Perth,  and  shewed  him  the 
der.    The  king  was  indignant  at  this  insult,  and  earnestly  en- 
vttod  Balfour  to  spare  nine  of  them  till  he  had  seen  the  chan- 
aOor;  butLoudon  was  inflexible,  and  would  suffer  none  of  them 
Amnain.  On  the4th  October  the  kingreceived  secret  intimation 
ftit  the  faction  that  held  him  in  bondage  had  engaged  to  deliver 
Urn  up  to  Cromwell,  and  that  some  of  his  best  friends  were  to  ha  ve 
been  hanged.  Under  pretence  of  going  to  hawk,  he  took  Henry 
Seymour,  Messrs.  Cole,  Rodes,  and  Winram,  and,  without  any 
change  of  linen  or  other  clothes  but  those  he  wore,  rode  care- 
lesaly  through  Perth,  and  afterwards  \vith  great  speed  to  Dud- 
dope,  thence  to  Aughterhouse  and  Cortuquhay,  the  seat  of  tlie 
eul  of  Airly,  and,  after  a  little  refreshment,  he  proceeded  up  a 
glen  to  Clova,  having  ridden  about  forty-two  miles  from  Perth. 
Here  be  entered  a  wretched  hovel,  and  threw  himself  down  to 
Test  ^  in  a  nasty  room  on  an  old  bolster,  above  a  mat  of  seggs 
tnd  nishes,  over-wearied  and  very  fearful.^     He  was  pursued 
and  found,  in  this  rushy  bed,  fast  asleep  next  moniing,  by 
Robert  Montgomery  of  Scotscraig,  and  sir  Alexander  Hope,  who 
penuaded  his  majesty  to  return  with  them  to  Perth,  assuring 
him  that  his  fears  of  being  delivered  to  Cromwell  were  visionary. 
They  conducted  him  to  Huntly  castle  in  the  Carse  of  Gowric, 
lod  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  Perth.     This  little  trip,  however, 
bad  the  effect  of  causing  his  jailors  to  shew  him  more  respect ; 
and  he  was,  on  the  10th,  admitted  to  sit  in  his  proper  place  in 
council :  and  which  is  mentioned  both  by  Balfour  and  Walker 
aa being  the  first  time  that  ever  he  had  been  permitted  to  sit  in 
ihe  committee  of  the  estates^. 

>  Bdfonr's  Annals,  It.  108. 

'Btlfonr's  Annals,  W.  113-14.— Walker's  Journal  of  Affairs,  194-202.— 
BuDie's  Letters,  iv,  117. 
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Sir  Edward  Walker,  who  was  one  of  the  malignants  of 
king's  household  that  had  been  recently  cashiered,  says, 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  comi 
were  really  and  truly  loyal,  and  were  anxious  to  rescue  the 
from  his  disgracerul  thraldom ;  and,  accordingly,  many 
bodies  were  raised  by  different  noblemen.  BailUe  says,^  A 
party  in  the  north,  whom  we  have  excluded  from  our 
the  late  engaging,  did  put  themselves  in  arms  without  _ 
order.     It  cost  us  some  time  before  we  could  quiet  theoi.^ 
It  was  proposed   by  the  loyalists  to  have  placed 
Middleton,  who  commanded  a  small  division  of  the  armyi 
the  head  of  all  the  loyal  forces  which  could  be  collected, 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  king,  and  of  opposing  Crom' 
but  which  was  never  accomplished.   Middleton  had  now 
mitted  the  unpardonable  sin  of  misprision  of  malignancy; 
therefore,  the  commission  of  the  kirk  summarily  excomi 
cated  him  on  the  motion  of  James  Guthrie,  who  carried  it 
the  votes  of  the  lay-elders ;  and,  although  the  king  and 
committee  of  estates  entreated    for  delay,  yet  Guthrie  pn^ 
nounccd  the  sentence,  and  read  it  from  his  pulpit  in  StiiliiVj 
on  the  Sunday  following,  in  contempt  of  their  request*."—:! 
"  Th^it  danger  w£ia  scarce  over,  when  another  party  in  the  wai^' 
whom  we  have  permitted  to  rise,  and  from  whom  we  expected 
ready  and  happy  service  against  the  enemy,  fell  in  ways  of 
their  own,  to  our  great  and  long  disturbance*  ;**  but  whiA 
Cromwell  defeated  near  Hamilton.     This  defeat  bnmght  to 
an  issue  the  question  of  admitting  the  king's  loyal  subjects,  or 
malignants  as  the  presbyterians  called  them,  into  the  army,  ti 
they  now  began   to  find  that  the  military  saints  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.    The 
king  himself  wrote  to  the  moderator  of  the  commission  to  call 
a  pro  re  nata  meeting  to  adjust  this  tender  point ;  but  the  par< 
liament  called  the  commission  together  to  determine  how  far  it 
was  lawful,  in  this  case  of  extreme  necessity,  to  employ  those 
who  were  excluded  fVom  the  sennce  for  the  political  sin  of  ma- 
lignancy, which  the  ministers  declared  to  be  a  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  The  commission  met  at  Perth,  and  the  committee 
of  parliament  put  the  following  questions  to  them: — ^*'Whal 
persons  are  to  be  admitted  to  rise  in  arms,  and  to  join  with 
the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  what  capacity,  for  defence 
thereof  ag{^inst  the  armies  of  the  sectaries,  who,  contrary  to  the 


>  B^ilUe'i  Letters,  iv.  I  IS.^Wodrow's  AnalectaMSS.  toLi.  164.:  cited  in  UN 
author's  Life  and  HmM  of  Arohbisbon  Sharp,  p,  1 19. 
'  3«iUie's  Utten,  iii.  106. 
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demn  league  and  covenant  and  treaties^  have  most  unjusUjr 
|ffided  and  are  destroying  the  kingdom  ?** 
"On  the  14th  December  the  commission  delivered  the  follow- 
inswer  { — ^  In  this  case»  of  so  great  and  evident  necessity, 
emnotbe  ag^nst  the  raising  of  all  fencible  persons  in  the 
and  penbitting  them  to  fight  against  this  enemy  for  de- 
of  the  kingdom  ;  excepting  such  as  are  excommunicated, 
iled)  notoriously  profane  or  flagitious,  or  such  as  have 
bmk  the  beginning,  or  continue  still,  and  are  at  this  time, 
and  professed  enemies  and  opposers  of  the  covenant 
cause  of  Oodi  And  (oi  the  capacity  of  acting,  that  the 
JMiies  of  Parliament  ought  to  have,  as  we  hope  they  will 
Im,  special  care  that  in  this  so  general  a  concurrence  of  all 
^  people  of  the  kingdom,  none  be  put  in  such  trust  and 
jMrer  as  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  God ;  and  that 
Hdi  officers  as  are  of  known  integrity  and  affection  to  Ihe 
Me,  and  particularly  such  as  have  suffered  in  our  former 
ttifiA,  may  be  taken  special  notice  of  ^'^ 

These  answers  were  called  Resolutions,  and  to  which  all  the 
fiicopal  clergy  adhered  ;  and  those  ministers  who  had  agreed 
to  them  received  afterwards  the  name  of  Resolution  krs. 
^hen  these  rational  resolutions  were  returned  to  Parliament, 
Qme  of  the  loyalists  were  appointed  to  commands  in  the  army, 
lany  of  whom  had  served  under  Montrose  and  in  the  duke's 
Ugagement  These  proceedings,  however,  gave  great  offence 
>  the  '^  sinccrcr  sort,*^  the  more  godly  among  the  ministers,  and 
reduced  a  division  among  the  covenanters  which  proved  the 
lin  of  the  cause.  Guthrie,  and  other  ministers  of  his  ultra  cove- 
anting  principles,  preached  against  the  '^public  resolutions,  as 
ivolving  the  land  in  a  conjunction  with  the  malignant  party ^.'' 
toth  the  factions  carried  tlieir  animosity  so  far  as  ^'  to  suspend 
ad  depose  one  another,  according  as  parties  had  the  upper 
land  in  synods  and  presbyteries/*  The  godly  brethren  who 
pposed  these  resolutions  were  called  Remonstrators,  or 
'botbstors,  and  who  presented  a  remonstrance  to  Parliament, 
Q  the  30th  November,  and  which  Baillie  says  was  carried  by 
^  two  or  three  bold  men," — and  "  puts  upon  our  church  the 
(ndest  blot  that  ever  yet  it  got^."  "  Seven  or  eight  from  the 
;ommission  of  the  kirk  presented  to  the  king  and  Parliament 
I  remonstrance  and  petition,  containing  some  admonitions  to 
be  nobility  respecting  their  by-past  miscarriages,  as  also 
tgainst  employing  msdignants,  contrary  to  the  public  resolu^ 

I  Wodrow'i  Introdnetion,  3.  '  Wflliion's  TestimoDj,  p.  11. 
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tions  of  church  and  state ;  as  also  against  the  act  of  mdi 
and  not  naming  them  rebels  and  punishing  them.  That 
malignants  and  ill  affected  persons  be  removed  from  the 
That  the  king^s  house  may  with  speed  be  effectually 
That  covetousness,  avarice,  pride,  selfishness,  complianoo 
enemies,  be  confessed  and  repented  of^^  But  pietions 
this,  the  officers  and  ministers  of  the  forces  in  the 
addressed  a  most  intemperate  remonstrance  to  the  ParUi 
in  which  they  condemn  their  whole  proceedings  with  the 
but  especially  for  bringing  with  him  '^  a  wicked  company 
Scottish  and  English  malignants.**  They  again  rake  op 
the  sins  of  the  king  and  of  his  ancestors,  and,  in  additioOi' 
desire  of  a  conjunction  between  the  godly  and  the  mal[ 
parties  ;  but  they  even  accuse  the  leading  men  in  the 
ment  themselves,  of  peculation  of  the  public  funds,  of  ad« 
ing  their  own  friends  to  place,  and  of  taking  bi 
"  Should  we  again  break  his  commandments  and  cof( 
by  joining  once  more  with  people  of  this  abomination, 
take  into  our  bosoms  these  serpents  which  had  formerly  still 
us  almost  unto  death,  this,  as  it  would  argue  great  maimesi 
folly  on  our  part,  so  no  doubt,  if  it  be  not  avoided,  will  jsxh 
voke  the  Lord  against  us  to  consume  us,  till  there  be  no  ie» 
nant  left  nor  escaping  in  the  land  ? .  . . .  We  cannot  findclea>- 
ness  in  our  judgments  nor  satisfaction  to  our  consciences,  to  hi 
concurring  and  assisting  to  our  places  and  stations,  for  calliai 
forth  the  body  of  the  people  in  that  way  which  is  agreed  unfo 
and  condescended  upon,  by  the  present  public  resolutions  and 
proceedings  of  the  judicatories,  the  same  being  such  as,  to  onr 
understanding,  is  comprehensive  of  the  most  part  of  the  dia- 
affected  and  malignant  party  of  the  land,  and  of  such  as  an 
scandalous  in  their  conversation,  and  walk  contrary  to  the  goi* 
pel,  and  of  such  as  are  under  church  fcnsures,  and  were  in  tha 
late  rebellion  ;  nay,  of  the  most  part,  of  men  of  blood  who  (d" 
lowed  James  Graham  [Montrose],  and  shed  so  much  of  the 
blood  of  the  Lord's  people  throughout  the  land.**  This  wai 
called  the  Western  Remonstrance,  and  Baillie  says, "  it  is  a veiy 
insolent  and  scandalous  piece,  and  exceedingly  injurious  to  dM 
king  and  state".  "If,**  says  he,  "you  connive  with  theiB» 
and  permit  two  or  three  bold  men  to  carry  the  commisuoaof 
the  church  to  allow  any  such  writ,  I  think  you  consent  to  pn^ 
upon  our  church  the  foulest  blot  that  ever  yet  it  got  Th'* 
will  be  a  sore  trial  to  you :  if  either  you  side  with,  or  be  a 
conniver  at,  the  ways  of  tlie  remonstrators  3.** 

1  BiOfour's  Anoalf,  iy.  189,  90.  >  Ibid.  it.  141.160. 

>  Letters,  iii.  108,  109. 
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The  chancellor,  by  desire  of  the  parliament,  wrote  to  the 
derator  to  assemble  the  commission  and  to  meet  at  Perth,  to 
rise  the  house  respecting  the  admission  to  offices  of  tlie  . 
Jignants,  who  bad  been  excluded  by  the  act  of  classes.  The 
ideratOT  answered  that  it  did  not  suit  tlie  convenience  of  the 
mmission  to  meet  before  the  end  of  November ;  but  the 
ancellor  returned  a  very  sharp  letter,  informing  him  that  if  the 
mmission  did  not  meet  as  desired,  the  parliament  would  act 
itfaout  them.  These  ^'  two  or  three  bold  men"'  therefore  took 
e  hint,  and  met,  and,  in  obedience  to  onlers,  reported  that 
baving  taken  into  their  consideration  the  said  remonstrance, 
Mh  find  and  acknowledge  tlierein  to  be  contained  many  sad 
aths  in  relation  to  the  sins  charged  upon  the  king,  his  family, 
id  the  public  judicatories ;''  that  although  it  was  ^^  apt  to  breed 
Lvision  in  the  kirk  and  kingdom,'*  as  they  had  already  found 
^experience,  yet  "  we  do  resolve  to  forbear  a  more  paiticular 
Kamiuatiou  of  the  said  remonstrance,  expecting  that  at  the 
ext  diet  of  this  commission,  these  wortliy  gentlemen,  officers, 
nd  brethren,  will  give  such  a  declaration  and  explanation  of 
hdr  intentions  and  meaning  as  may  satisfy  both  kirk  and  state, 
rithout  any  further  inquiry  or  delay  thereupon.  ^^ 

1651. — On  the  2d  of  January  the  committee  of  estates  went 
hrough  the  farce  of  crowning  the  king,  after  they  had  usui-ped 
ill  real  power  and  made  him  a  state  prisoner.     The  king  was 
again  compelled  to  swear  tlie  covenant,  the  league  and  covenant, 
■nd  tlie  coronation  oath.     Argyle,  who  had  long  wielded  all 
the  power  of  the  crown,  set  it  upon  his  head ;  and  Loudon,  tlie 
chancellor,  who  had  been  a  rebel  and  traitor  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preceding  reign,  and  had  dec(?ived  and  be- 
trayed Charles's  father,  set  him  on  the  throne.     Mr.  Douglass 
pleached  on  the  occasion,  and  "  with  great  earnestness  jiressed 
un  the  king  sincerity  and  constancy  in  the  covenant,  delating 
at  length  king  James's  breach  of  the  covenant  from  Xchcm.  v.  1 3, 
pursued  yet  against  the  family ;  casting  the  king  out  of  his 
lap,  and  imprecating  many  plagues  on  him  if  he  do  not  sin- 
cerely keep  the  oaths  now  taken  2." 

On  the  6tli  of  Januar}',  the  presbytery  of  Stirling  sent  a 
lelter  to  the  commission  entirely  disclaiming  the  king's  interest, 
and  violently  opposing  tlie  admission  of  those  men,  whom  they 
called  malignants,  to  the  king's  councils  or  army.  On  the  7th 
^commission  presented  to  parliament  "  a  wannng  to  be  pub- 
Kshed  in  all  the  churches  of  the  land,  to  encourage  all  sorts 
^  people  against  that  perfidious  army  of  sectaries  that  have 

»  Mfonr'i  AnnaU.  W.  176.  »  Baillic'8  Lettcra,  iv.  128. 
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invaded  this  kingdom,  desiring  and  requiring  all  not  only 
to  join^  act)  or  comply,  with  the  enemy,  but  not  to  speak  i 
good  or  fa?ourable  speeches  of  tliem,  but  exhorting  all  faitl 
and  honest  men  to  obey  the  lawful  and  just  commands  ct 
civil  magistrate,  for  defence  of  our  religion,  king,  and  nil 
country,  against  the  enemies  of  them  all,  the  sectaries,  i 
have  destroyed  what  was  either  pious,  just,  or  honest,  in  d 
own  country ;  and  intend  no  less  in  this,  if  the  Lord  preveo 
not,  by  animating  all  honest  and  godly  people  against  th 
excepting  such  as  are  excommunicate,  profane,  flagitioui 
constant  enemies  of  the  Cause  of  God  ;  read,  voted,  i 
passed."  On  tlie  12th  of  January,  Middleton  was  rela: 
from  his  excommunication,  and  did  penance  in  sackclotl 
tlie  parish  church  of  Dundee ;  and  colonel  Strachan  was  ^ 
communicated  and  delivered  to  the  devil  in  the  church  of  Pi 
i;ie  same  day  ^. 

Guthrie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Sdrling,had  made  so  mi 
opposition  to  the  Resolutions,  that  he  and  his  colleague,  Bern 
were  cited  to  appear  before  the  committee  of  estates  at  Pe 
and  ordered  to  remain  warded  in  that  town  till  his  majes 
return  from  a  progress  to  Aberdeen.  This  Guthrie  was 
prime  enemy  to  monarchy,  a  chief  plotter  of  all  the  west 
remonstrance,  division,  and  mischief,  and  a  main  preacher 
Uie  sectaries^."  On  the  22d  of  February,  they  presentfi 
protestation  to  the  committee,  in  which  they  revive  the  old  ] 
tensions  of  their  party,  which  had  given  king  James  so  m 
trouble.  "  AVhereas,"  they  said, "  3ie  king's  majesty  and  j 
lordships  have  been  pleased  upon  a  narrative  relating  to 
doctrine  and  ministerial  duties,  to  desire  and  require  us  tc 
pair  to  this  place  against  the  lOtli  day  of  this  instant;  i 
after  hearing  of  ourselves,  such  course  may  be  taken  as  shal 
found  most  necessary  for  the  safety  of  that  place  wherein 
serve  in  the  ministry.  Therefore,  conceiving  the  judicata 
of  the  church  to  be  the  only  proper  judges  of  our  docti 
and  our  carriage  in  those  things  Uiat  concern  our  minisU 
calling ;  and  we  do  for  the  respect  we  have  to  his  majesty 
your  lordships*  authority,  compear  at  this  time,  being  desi) 
to  hear  what  is  to  be  said  unto  us,  and  ready  to  answer  th 
unto ;  so  we  humbly  protest,  that  our  compearance  is  \ 
preservation  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  churcl 
Scotland,  and  of  the  ministers  and  servants  of  Jesus  Chris 
these  things  that  do  relate  to  their  doctrine  and  the  dutie 
their  ministerial  function.  And  that  though  we  be  most  wil 

^  Balfour's  Annab,  iv.  23G-240.  »  Ibid.  it.  248. 
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I  render  a  reason  of  our  writing  to  the  General  Assembly  a 
]er,  containing  the  grounds  of  our  stumbling  at  the  present 
olutions  of  this  kirk  and  state,  in  order  to  a  levy,  and  of  our 
ching  against  these  resolutions,  as  involving  a  conjunction 
i  the  malignant  party  in  the  land,  which  we  hold  to  be  con- 
to  the  word  of  God,  to  the  league  and  covenant,  to  our 
[  engagements,  and  to  the  constant  tenor  of  the  dcclara- 
remonstrances,  warnings,  causes  of  humiliation,  and 
er  resolutions  of  the  kirk  those  years  past ;  and  to  be  dc- 
^MmctiTe  to  the  covenant  and  cause  of  God,  and  scandalous  and 
^trfBrnsire  to  the  godly,  and  a  high  provoking  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord's  glor}'.  And  of  our  protesting  against  an  a])pcaling 
from  tlie  desire  and  charge  of  the  commission  of  the  GenersU 
Assembly  in  this  particular,  and  in  our  persisting  in  preaching 
the  same  doctrine.  Yet  that  our  compearing  before  the  king's 
majesty  and  your  lordships  doth  not  im])ort  an  acknowled  - 
ment  in  us,  that  his  majesty  and  your  lordships  arc  the  pro])er 
judges  in  those  things  ;  and  this  protestation  we  make  not  for 
any  disrespect  to  tlie  king's  majesty  and  your  lordships'  autho- 
rity, not  to  decline  or  disobey  the  same  in  any  thing  civil,  but 
from  the  tender  regard  which  we  have  to  the  liberty  and  privi- 
leges of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  his  majesty  and 
your  lordships  and  we  are  in  a  solemn  way  bound  to  maintain 
inviolable.  We  acknowledge  that  tlie  king's  majesty  and  your 
lordships  are  the  lawful  authority  of  the  land,  to  whom  we 
shall  be  most  willing  and  ready  to  give  obedience  in  all  which 
we  shall  be  commanded,  according  to  the  will  of  God;  or  if 
in  any  thing  your  commands  shall  fall  out  to  be  contrary  to 
that  rule,  we  shall  patiently,  in  tlic  Lord's  strength,  submit 
oursehxs  to  any  civil  censure  that  ye  shall  think  fit  to  inflict 
upon  us.  (Signed)  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  Mr.  David  Dennett.' 
Guthrie's  remonstrance  was  very  ill  received  by  the  com 
mittcc,  and  was  sent  to  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  requiring 
their  opinion  on  it,  and  some  ecclesiastical  censure  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  oflenders.  The  commission  condemned  the 
remonstrance ;  but  it  was  not  for  doctrine,  but  for  sedition,  that 
Guthrie  and  Hennet  had  been  cited,  although  tliey  contrived 
to  make  it  a^^pear  tliat  the  committee  had  prosecuted  them  on 
that  score.  The  commission  acknowledged  "  tliat  they  do  not 
find  that  the  king's  majesty  and  the  committee  of  estates,  in 
requiring  the  foresaid  brethren  to  compear  l>cfore  them,  or  in 
ordaining  them  to  stay  at  Perth  or  Dundee  until  a  fuller  meet- 
ing of  the  connnittee,  have  not  trenched  or  encroacJied  upon  the 
liberties  and  principles  of  the  kirky  or  ivronged  the  same  in  any 
ways;  for,  first,  whereas  in  the  first  protestation,  made  upon  the 
king  and  committee  requiring  the  brethren  to  con)i)ear,  and 
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their  compearance,  the  ground  of  the  protestation  is  hud  d 
to  be,  that  they  were  cited  upon  a  narrative  relating  to  i 
doctrine  and  ministerial  duties,  and  that  the  judicatoiieBof| 
kirk  are  the  only  and  competent  judges  of  these  things, 
is  so  far  from  evidencing  any  encroachment  made  hy  tbel 
and  committee  upon  the  privileges  of  the  kirk,  that  on  thee 
trar}-,  as  thus  laid  down  without  any  qualification^  it  i 
a  great  wronging  of  the  just  right  of  the  civil  magstial^] 
if  it  were  not  proper  to  him  in  any  case  to  judge  of  f 
matters,  which  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  i  ' 
kirk  in  general,  and  particularly  of  this  kirk  of  Scotland:  1 
wit,  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  power  and  authoritv,  iiid| 
obliged,  in  his  civil  and  coercive  way,  to  censure  and  ] 
idolatry,  schism,  imsound  doctrine,  ministers'  neglect  or  i 
vcrseucss  in  doing  their  ministerial  duties  and  functions;  i 
if  he  may  and  ought  to  censure  and  punish  these  things,! 
he  not  cite  ministers  to  compear  before  him  upon  a  na 
relating  to  things  of  that  kind,  without  encroaching  or  y 
ing  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  kirk  ? '" 

And  so  after  all  the  clamour  that  was  made  aboat  All 
tyranny  of  the  kingand  tliebishops  in  trenching  upon  tholibeitlM  1 
fo  the  kirk,  she  herself  has  voluntarily  laid  her  liberties  at  tiN  f 
feet  of  a  lay  committee  of  the  estates.  It  would  be  difficult  to  l^  ' 
count  for  the  inconsistencies  of  men,  and  especially  of  theprBf- 
bylerian  ministers,  in  this  tlie  "  golden  age  of  their  church,* 
upon  any  other  principle  tlian  that  which  has  been  commum- 
cated  to  the  church  by  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  that  He  hath  sent! 
strong  delusion  upon  prcsbyterians  to  believe  a  lie.     The  act 
of  classes  still  continued  to  o])erate  against  many  gentlemen 
who  were  entitled  by  birth  and  abilities  to  serve  in  parliaxnent 
and  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  but  who,  on  account  of  their  known 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  king,  were  by  the  deluded  pa- 
triots styled  malignants.     In  order  to  have  this  act  repealed, 
the  king  and  estates  proposed  the  following  question  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  kirk — "  Whether  or  not  it  be  sinful  and  unlaviiil 
for  the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  the  Public  Resolutious, 
for  the  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom,  to 
admit  such  to  be  members  of  the  committee  of  estates,  who 
are  now  debarred   from   the  public  trust,  they  being  such 
as  have  satisfied  the  kirk  for  the  offence  for  which  they  were 
excluded,  and  arc  since  admitted    to   enter  into    covenant 
with  us."     The  commission  shirked  a  direct  answer  under 
tlie  allegation  that  on  that  subject  their  opinion  was  already 
known  ;  but  inider  such  a  general  and  ambiguous  answer,  the 

»  Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  286-287 
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jBsiorn  might  afterwards  censure  and  raise  a  clamour 
t  the  repeal,  and,  therefore,  on  the  2dd  of  April,  the  com- 
wrote  again,  demanding  a  peremptory  answer.  Being 
ed  the  commission  then  replied — "  ....  As  for  the 
n  League  and  Covenant,  the  Solemn  Acknowledgment 
Ingagement,  and  former  declarations  emitted  by  this 
1  (which  are  set  down  as  groimds  in  the  narrative  of  the 
classes),  we  do  find  theydo  not  particularly  determine  any 
»  measure  of  time,  of  excluding  persons  from  places 
It  for  by -past  offences,  but  only  bind  and  oblige  accord- 
to  punish  offenders,  as  the  degree  of  their  offences  shall 
e  or  deserve,  or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  the  kingdom, 
ers  having  power  from  them  for  that  effect,  shall  judge 
lient,  to  purge  all  judicatories  and  places  of  power  and 
and  to  endeavour  that  they  may  consist  of,  and  be  filled 
such  men  as  are  of  known  good  affection  to  tJ^  Cause 
d,  and  of  a  blameless  christian  conversation  which  is  a 
duty  commanded  in  the  word  of  God,  and  of  perpetual 
tion,  so  that  nothing  upon  the  account  of  those  grounds 
binder,  but  that  persons  formerly  debarred  from  places 
wet  and  trust  for  their  offences,  may  be  admitted  to  be 
ers  of  the  committee  of  estates,  and  the  censures  inflicted 
hem  by  the  act  of  classes  may  be  taken  off  and  rescinded 
at  sin,  by  the  parliament,  in  whose  power  it  is  to  lengthen 
ften  the  time  of  those  censures,  as  they  shall  think  just 
ecessary.**  Inasmuch  as  these  offences  were  of  a  religious 
?,  this  recognition  of  the  power  of  parliament  is  a  regu- 
imulogation,  as  they  call  it,  of  crastianism ;  but  let  the 
econcile  that  with  their  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
I.  However,  they  concluded  their  pennission  with  their 
condition,  which  to  many  operated  as  an  effectual 
T, — "  provided  they  be  men  that  have  satisfied  the  kirk 
nr  offences,  have  renewed  and  taken  the  covenant,  and  be 
led  for  such  places,  according  to  the  qualifications  re- 
I  in  the  word  of  God,  and  expressed  in  the  Solemn  Acknow- 
entand  Engagement  ^" 

receiving  this  document  the  parliament  repealed  the  most 
,  arbitrary,  and  disloyal  act  of  classes,  by  which,  those 
'ere  excluded  from  their  seats  in  parliament  were  re- 
,  and  those  who  had  been  dismissed  or  rendered  inca- 
of  holding  public  offices  were  declared  to  be  capable  of 


draw's  Introdaction,  vol.  i.  p.  3 ;  GUflgow  Edition,  1838. — Cniickuhank^ 
ate  and  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scolbnd,  1749,  vol.  i.  51. — Balfour's 
IT.  301.306. 
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serving  his  majesty  in  any  capacity ;  but  not,  however,  i 
Clarendon  says^  till  they  were  obliged  '^  to  stand  pnbH 
the  stool  of  repentance,  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
transgressions/'     Guthrie  and  Gillespie,  with  their  pvtfij 
RKMONSTRATORS,  Were  mightily  offended  at  their  br 
the  commission,  and  at  the  parliament ;  and  they  howledJ 
their  complaints  and  maledictions  on  both  parties  fromr 
pulpits,  which  at  that  time  were  the  usual  places  for  ad?e 
ments  and  public  information.     They  maintained,  that  tot 
in  men  of  known  enmity  to  the  Ccmsey  was  in  some  i 
betray  it,  because  it  was  giving  them  the  power  to  plaj( 
traitor;  and  to  admit  them  to  a  profession  of  repentance! 
a  profanation  and  a  mocking  of  God,  as  their  compliance  i 
a  sham  to  enable  them  to  get  into  commands,  and  then  ' 
blessing  could  not  be  expected  on  an  army  so  constituted^^ 

Before  the  commission  rose  they  drew  up  a  shortc 
tion  and  warning  to  the  ministers  and  professors,  dated  1 
30th  of  March,  in  which,  after  much  lamentation  for  the  i 
the  land,  they  say,  "  Let  us  wait  upon  Him  who  hideth  hifl 
from  the  house  of  Jacob  ;  let  us  cry  unto  the  Lord  of  Ho 
who  hath  delivered  us,  and  doth  deliver  us  [from  pre]acj| 
and  in  him  let  us  trust  that  he  will  yet  deliver  us  [fromf 
sectaries] ;  though  for  a  small  moment  he  h^ih  forsaken  itf,] 
with  great  mercies  he  will  gather  us."  They  likewise  sty^j 
*'  If  you  tender  true  religion,  you  see  how  the  sectaries  shet.; 
themselves  plain  enemies  thereto,  and  maintain  that  impMt 
monster  of  toleration^  tliough  religion  were  not  the  question 
Let  loyalty  to  your  king,  the  only  king  in  the  world  who  is  in  a 
religious  covenant  with  God  and  his  people j  animate  you  agaimk 
those  who  are  his  enemies,  because  he  is  a  king,  and  becantt 
covenanted,^  The  remonstralors  appear  to  have  been  in  a  mi- 
nority in  this  meeting,  for  the  "  commission  inhibited  and  difr 
charged  all  ministers  to  preach,  and  all  ministers  and  pro- 
fessors to  detract,  speak,  or  write,  against  the  late  public 
Resolutions  2." 

In  J  ULY,  THE  General  Assembly  met  at  St.  Andrews, wh» 
Giilhrie  and  his  party  protested  against  the  late  resolutJons* 
and  against  the  Assembly  itself,  as  not  being  a  lawful  and  free 
meeting.  The  Assembly  cited  the  protesting  ministers,  de- 
posed three  of  them,  and  suspended  one ;  and  Baillie  affirn* 
that  "  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie,  are  going 
on  with  their  work  to  destroy  our  state  and  rend  our  kirk. 
Guthrie  desired  the  prayers  of  Gillespie  and  his  other  prO" 

'  Burnet's  Own  Times.  =  Baiour's  Annals,  it.  318-323. 
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ag  brethTen  in  Glasgow,  when  they  ^'  cast  their  doctrine 
he  Bufferings  of  faithful  ministers,  and  the  great  defection 
hnrch  and  state  :*"  the  Sunday  after  this  '^  alarm**  was  rc- 
Bd  vas  spent  in  fasting  by  that  faction.  Their  fasting  was 
i0what  like  the  popish  system  of  eating  a  full  meal  of  fish, 
eh  is  no  fasting  at  all ;  so  this  fast  meant  only  that  "  sundry 
mr  best  people  spent  a  day  in  fasting  and  prayer  in  Mr. 
rick  [Gillespie's]  house,  and  other  places  ....  that  our 
dng  [to  the  commission]  was  pressed  only  to  be  a  leading 
i  to  other  presbyteries  to  give  some  encouragement  and 
nienance  to  Mr.  James  Gulhrie  in  his  contradictions  to 
vch  and  state,  which  we  judged  very  sinful,  scandalous, 
;  dangerous  ....  we  knew  Mr.  Patrick  by  the  multitude  of 
yeomen  elders  could  carry  what  he  pleased  ....  but  if  the 
unission  will  not  in  time  look  to  some  men's  ways  and  rest- 
ness  [Gillespie  and  Guthrie],  the  schism  will  get  such 
ngth  diat  the  end  may  be  doleful  ^" 
T  DOES  NOT  appear  on  what  grounds  the  remonstrator  brethren 
tested  against  the  legality  and  freedom  of  (his  Assembly  ; 
.  it  did  not  prevent  its  sitting  for  a  few  days,  till  the  passage 
the  Forth  by  Cromwell  alarmed  the  brethren  for  their  per- 
lal  safety.  In  consequence  the  Assembly  adjonmcd  to 
indee,  placing  the  river  Tay  betwixt  them  and  the  "  sectaries/' 
this  town  they  only  sat  three  days,  having  received  iutclli- 
ice  Uiat  Cromwell  was  on  full  march  for  Perth.  They 
mght  tlieir  business  therefore  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  and 
s members  dis^Tcrsed,  crying, Every  man  to  his  tents,  O  Israel ! 
u  supposed  that  no  acts  of  any  importance  had  been  passed, 
none  were  ever  printed  or  published,  and  their  time  was 
iefly  occupied  by  the  wranglings  and  contentions  of  the  rc- 
mstrators^-  Hetherington,  the  would-be  Wodrow  says,  on  the 
Ihority  of  Lamont's  Diarj-,  that  the  citing  of  the  renion- 
atore  rendered  them  "  incapable  of  being  members,  and  was  a 
rtual  prejudging  of  the  question  between  them  and  their 
ethren,  and  completely  vitiated  the  character  of  the  Assembly 
a  deliberative  body.  Against  this  course  of  procedure,  the 
otestors  again  protested,  denying  the  freedom  and  lawfulness 
the  Assembly  itself.  For  this,  .James  Guthrie,  Patrick  Gil- 
pie,  and  James  Simpson,  were  deposed ;  but  protesting 
iiDst  this  sentence,  they  continued  to  discharge  their  minis- 
ial/unctions,  3"     It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  presby  terian 
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authors  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  remonstratonyfa 
as  in  trutli  tliey  were,  Uie  genuine  presbjlerians  and  sons  a 
covenant.     The  Resolutiouers  enjoy  none  of  their  syi 
for,  having  politically  united  with  the  episcopalians  b  I 
ing  down  the  act  of  classes,  they  afterwards  merged  ent' 
that  body.     And  Willison  says,  "  it  is  certain  Uiat  the  f 
number  of  the  strict  and  zealous  ministers  were  on  i 
testors'  side,  who    afterwards  made  a  noble  stand 
prelacy  ^" 

11  IS  MAJESTY  went  northwards  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  i 
on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  February,  accompanied  by 
noblemen.  It  was  proposed  to  his  majesty  to  treat  with  ( 
well  upon  the  basis  of  that  usurper  reigning  over  England i 
Ireland,  and  that  part  of  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth,  whichll 
held  by  military  possession  ;  and  for  Charles  to  content  1  * 
self  with  that  part  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  thatiifi 
The  two  Cants,  father  and  son,  assured  general  David  f 
in  that  city,  that  the  presbyterians  "  could  not  in  cons 
assist  the  king  to  recover  his  crown  of  England ;  for  i 
thought  one  kingdom  might  ser\'e  him  very  well,  and  onec 
was  enough  for  any  one  man ;  one  kingdom  being  suflici 
for  one  to  rule  and  govern^."  At  this  loyal  city  the 
standard  was  set  up,  and  David  Leslie  was  appointed  liei- 
tenant-general ;  a  considerable  army  was  soon  collected,  whicfc 
marched  southward.  Cromwell  crossed  tlie  Forth  on  the  nth 
of  July,  below  Queensferry,  and  threw  up  some  field  woifa 
on  the  hill  of  Inverkeithing ;  and  on  the  20th  defeated  lien- 
tenant- general  Holborne,  "who,  by  all  honest  men, wasthoa^ 
to  have  played  the  traitor;  he  was  tried  and  acquitted,  hatha 
was  obliged  to  "  quit  his  charge  in  the  army,  for  tlie  whole  annf 
exclaimed  against  him."  On  the  2d  of  August,  Cromwell  took 
possession  of  Perth ;  and  on  the  28th  he  sent  out  a  detachment 
under  colonel  Aldriche,  who  surprised  and  captured  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  and  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  who  were 
then  sitting  at  Alyth,  a  small  village  in  Forfarshire.  H® 
shipped  the  whole  party  at  Droughty  in  the  Tay,  first  to  Tyne- 
mouth  Castle,  and  afterwards  removed  them  to  London,  where 
he  detained  tlieni  prisoners  of  war.  Among  the  ministers  who 
were  taken  j>risoners  at  this  time  and  place,  was  Mr.  JaMO 
Sharp,minister  of  Crail,  whose  name  we  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  mention  afterwards  in  the  course  of  this  history'* 

Cromwell  placed  his  anny  in  the  king's  rear,  and  it  is  p^^ 

'  Fair  and  Impartial  Testimony,  p.  12. 
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Ue  would  have  attacked  and  dispersed  it ;  but  the  king  broke 
in  haste,  and  entered  England  by  Carlisle,  which  was 
Bed  •*  the  start,"  where  he  was  proclaimed.  I  Te  was  enlirely 
lappointed  of  assistance,  as  the  Rump  had  so  nuicli  influence 
to  raise  the  militia  in  their  own  favour.  Cromwell  pursued 
e  royal  forces,  and  came  up  with  them  at  Worcester,  where, 
.th  a  smaller  but  better  disciplined  force,  he  totally  routed  the 
ir,  undisciplined,  and  ill-armed  army  under  the  king's  com- 
ind,  on  the  3d  of  September.  Three  thousand  of  the  Scots 
Bxe  alaiu,  and  about  seven  thousand  taken  prisoners ;  among 
e  latter  were  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  died  next  day  of  his 
Dunds,  the  earls  of  Rothes  and  Lauderdale,  and  the  generals 
[iddleton  and  Massie.  The  king  himself  escaped  by  the 
K)d  pnn'idence  of  God  as  if  by  a  miracle.  lie  wandered 
Mut  in  great  distress  for  nearly  two  months ;  but  escaped 
om  Brighton  on  the  22d  of  October,  and  arrived  in  France 
I  safety. 

This  expedition  might  have  had  another  issue  had  it  not 
een  for  the  impertinent  interference  of  the  '*  presbytery  of 
le  army,^  as  the  ministers  attending  it  were  styled  ;  who  ob- 
enred  that  their  *^  covenanted  king's"^  love  for  that  ill-omened 
ocument,  and  consequently  his  subjection  to  them,  became 
he  feebler  the  farther  south  he  advanced.  They  remarked 
rith  alarm  that  the  air  of  Cumberland  excited  pleasing  smiles 
m  the  covenanted  king's  face ;  yea,  that  as  he  advanced  he 
entared  even  to  laugh ;  which  atrocity,  at  least  shewed  his 
lesire  to  be  emancipated  from  that  ferocious  deniureness  and 
ijpocrisy,  those  grim  shadows  of  the  valley  of  social  death, 
^hich  the  covenant  and  presbyterian  supremacy  had  imposed. 
JpoD  the  discovery  of  this  unpardonable  sin,  they  took  upon 
liemselves,  without  acquainting  the  king  or  any  one  else,  to 
raw  up  a  declaration  or  manifesto,  and  which  they  sent  to 
eneral  Massie,  who  commanded  tlie  vanguard,  with  instruc- 
Dns  to  publish  it  in  the  king's  name.  This  instrument  set  forth 
the  king's  and  the  whole  army's  zeal  for  the  covenant,  and 
eir  resolution  to  prosecute  the  ends  of  it."  They  likewise 
structed  him  not  to  admit  any  recruits  into  his  ranks  except 
eh  as  would  subscribe  the  covenant  and  undertake  all  its 
^ligations.  The  king  countermanded  this  mischievous  order 
soon  as  he  heard  of  it ;  but  Massie  had  been  prom})t  in  his 
ledience,  and  the  disgust  which  this  proclamation  naturally 
oduced,  held  back  many  officers  and  men  who  would  ether- 
ise have  joined  the  royal  standard  ^ 

1  Collier's  Ecdoiastical  History,  viii.  386. 
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In  A  SATIRICAL  pamphlet  a  fast  was  recommended  to  the  i 
nantersy  and  among  some  of  the  causes,  it  was  said — *^  r 
to  mourn — 1,  for  the  sins  of  the  nation  in  general ;  2,  k 
sins  of  our  commissioners  in  bringing  over  our  king  so  i 
Sy  for  accepting  of  the  king,  before  he  had  more  sufficieotl 
pented  him  of  his  past  sins;  4,  for  not  purging  the  armj( 
malignants ;  5,  for  too  much  trusting  to  the  arm  of  flesh  . 
Then,  at  his  majesty's  arrival,  their  inglorious  reception  of 
king,  without  preparation  of  any  of  his  houses,  without  mi 
any  provision  or  entertainment  fit  for  a  prince :  their  bania 
all  his  majesty^s  domestic  servants :  their  forbidding  any  o 
royal  partytocomewithinten  miles  of  the  court:  theirminii 
impudent  preaching :  their  disgraceful  and  dishonourable 
guage,  even  to  his  majesty's  face,  touching  his  blessed  fi 

and  the  royal  family,  in  their  court  sermons Li 

during  his  abode  there,  their  receiving  of  him  in  the  exerd 
his  royal  power,  with  this  limitaiiony  that  he  rule  accordii 
the  councils  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom ;  their  not  putting  tl 
selves  into  a  posture  of  defence  till  general  Cromwell  hadent 
into  tlie  kingdom ;  their  not  fortifying  Leith ;  their  not  crow 
of  his  majesty  according  to  the  agreement  at  Breda ;  thei 
fusing  to  give  fourscore  Danish  officers  entertainment, 
landed  last  July  at  St.  Andrews ;  their  rejecting  the  assist 
of  all  foreigners  wliatsover ;  and  their  cashiering  all  those 
call  malignants  ^" 

Charleses  escape  to  the  continent  relieved  him  from  a  i 
intolerable  bondage  amongst  his  covenanted  friends  in  ( 
land ;  where  he  was  indeed  outwardly  sen-ed  and  waite 
with  the  ceremonies  due  to  a  king,  but  in  reality  he  i» 
prisoner;  ccntinels  were  nightly  placed  upon  his  lodgings,! 
and  informers  were  set  on  his  words  and  actions,  and 
dared  speak  privately  with  him.  He  had  not  even  the 
dom  of  his  own  bedchamber ;  for  the  presbyterian  mini 
daily  thrust  themselves  into  it,  to  catechise  him  and  c 
repetitions  of  his  attachment  to  the  covenant.  He  knew  not 
of  either  their  military  or  their  civil  councils,  but  what 
were  pleased  to  communicate  to  him ;  in  short,  he  was  onl; 
shadow  of  a  king,  without  power  or  authority  to  defend  '. 
self  or  to  protect  his  subjects.  The  majority  of  the  pei 
and  three-fourths  of  the  nobility,  were  entirely  devoted  to 
and  to  his  true  interests  ;  but  they  were  called  malignants, 
by  the  act  of  classes  they  were  entirely  excluded  fi:om  his 
sence  and  service.     From  their  loyalty  he  could  have  n 

^  Letter  from  Holland.  4to.  1650. 
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och  a  gaUant  annj  as  would  have  overwhelmed  CromwelU 
nd  he  possessed  power  and  authority ;  but  by  his  father's  un- 
lappy  coDcession  to  parliament,  he  gave  it,  or  rather  the  pre 
bminant  &ction  in  it,  the  power  of  appointing  the  officers  of 
itate,  and  he  deprived  the  sovereign  of  the  choice  of  his  own 
Mrvants;  consequently  the  Argyle  faction  in  reality  wielded  the 
whole  power  of  the  state,  and  the  king  was  an  insignificant 
qrpher  in  their  hands.     As  it  was,  it  was  from  loyalty  to 
(Sailes,  and  not  from  obedience  to  the  ruling  party  in  the  kirk 
or  state,  that  the  late  army  was  raised,  and  which  was  defeated 
tl  Worcester.     Argyle  and  his  faction  had  the  whole  power 
of  government  in  Uieir  hands,  yet  they  were  but  the  kirk's 
''minions,''  who,  from  the  infallible  chair  of  the  commission, 
worked  the  government  at  their  pleasure.      Tlie  prime  rulers 
smong  the  ministers  were  Guthrie  and  Gillespie,  who  were  the 
chief  authors  and  instigators  of  the  remonstrance,  Blair,  Dou- 
glass, Rutherford,  Dick,  Cant,  and  Durham,  who  was  placed 
about  the  king  as  the  court  chaplain.  Amongst  the  ruling  elders 
of  the  commission  Argyle  was  always  the  first  on  the  list ;  so 
that  through  his  influence  in  the  commission  of  the  kirk  and  tlie 
committee  of  estates  he  was  in  possession  of  sovereign  power, 
and  was  usully  called  the  Dictator.    He  was  justly  suspected 
of  holding  secret  correspondence  with  Cromwell,  and  of  having 
encouraged  the  remonstrants  for  tlie  purpose  of  creating  divi- 
BOD,  and  to  prevent  an  union  of  all  parties  against  the  common 
enemy ;  even  Baillie  ^  is  at  last  convinced  of  his  treachery. 
Upon  any  other  principle  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  tliat 
Cromwell  would  have  been  so  long  inactive  in  the  capital ;  or 
tbat  the  Scottish  forces  would  have  been  scattered  over  the 
country  instead  of  being  concentrated  for  its  defence ,   and 
Edinburgh  Castle  treacherously  delivered  up  without  waiting 
feran  assault.     Religious  fanaticism,  party  spirit,  and  private 
ambition,  had  utterly  extirpated  every  vestige  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  from  the  breasts  of  the  presbytcrian  party.  The  most 
powerful  and  warlike  of  the  kings  of  England  had  never  been 
able,  at  the  head  of  all  their  illustrious  chivalry,  to  conquer  the 
kiDgdom ;  yet  now,  as  a  punishment  for  religious  anarchy  and 
the  most  uncharitable  animosity  of  parties,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
irith  an  insignificant  force,  subdued  the  land  with  little  difR- 
mlty.     His  success  mainly  arose  from  the  intolerable  fanati- 
nsm  and  fierce  contentions  of  the  presbytcrian  ministers,  who, 
n  imitation  of  the  inspired  prophets  of  the  Jewish  church, 
issumed  to  themselves  the  province  of  dictating  their  own 

1  Letters,  W.  109. 
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pragmatical  conceits,  as  if  they  had  been  delivering  Ihed 
messages  of  heaven.     Mr.  Baillie  candidly  admits 
conduct  of  Guthrie  and  Gillespie,  the  leaders  among  the  i 
party  of  the  presby terians,  called  Ilemonstrators  or  T 
was  calculated  '^  to  destroy  our  state  and  rend  our  kirk. 
The  most  of  the  brethren  of  the  west  are  fidlen  off  [fi 
them,  and  more  daily  will,  for  their  pride  and  sehiim  wiD  i 
pear  daily  more  and  more  intolerable :  their  only  confid 
in  Cromwell's  victory,  which  God  arrest ^"    Can  tliat  be  c 
patriotism,  when  the  success  of  a  foreign  invader 
sidered  the  confidence  of  a  religio-political  party  ? 

It  is  matter  of  historical  notoriety  that  Charles  the  i 
was,  in  his  latter  years,  a  most  immoral  man,  and  left  I 
him  a  very  numerous  illegitimate  progeny  ;  a  fact  which  j 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  essay  the  proo£  Botatd 
time  now  under  review,  there  was  not  the  slightest  breath  ( 
ealumny  against  his  moral  character,  even  at  a  time  when  I 
majesty's  besetting  sin  Avas  most  rampant  in  his  northern) 
dom.  There  never  was  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,biUll 
chief  topic  of  complaint  was  of  tlie  breach  of  the  seventh  ( 
mandment,  in  all  its  worst  and  most  odious  senses,  and  in  i 
classes ;  so  that  Charles  had  not  to  go  far  to  find  thegratificaliflii 
of  his  passions ;  but  in  all  tlie  histories,  and  private  gos8ip,iiik1 
is  detailed  in  the  contemporar}' authors,  there  is  not  a  word  said  ^ 
against  his  moral  character,  although  the  accusation  isnere^ 
ceasing  of  his  breaches  of  the  covenant.     One  of  their  cbargei 
against  him  was,  that  he  communicated  according  to  the  rita 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  used  tlie  Book  of  Commoo 
Prayer ;  moreover,  that  he  defended  his  conduct  as  lawfiil  and 
right,  giving  as  a  precedent  his  father's  constant  practice, and 
his  own  fixed  determination  to  continue  in  so  good  and  lauda- 
ble a  course.     Yet  such  was  their  disgusting  hypocrisy,  iheff 
severity  of  discipline,  and  rudeness  in  constantly  reminding 
him  of  the  sins  of  himself  and  of  his  ancestors,  which  yet  ooiy 
consisted  in  their  opposition  to  the  presbyterian  system— the 
effects  of  which  tliey  had  felt  in  all  its  unmitigated  atrocity,  the 
iron  had  entered  into  their  souls — that  ho  naturally  contracted 
a  disgust  and  contempt  for  a  religion  of  so  much  hypocrisyy 
malignity,  and  unchahtableness.    Baillie  makes  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  king's  good  disposition  and  correct  deportment, 
and  just  before  the  march  to  Worcester,  he  says,  "  Alas !  that  W 
rood  a  king  should  have  come  among  us,  to  be  destroyed  vjl 
our  own  handsy  most  by  traitors  and  dividers'^'''    And  bishop 

^  Letters,  iu.  140.  ^  Ibid.  iii.  145. 
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has  given  a  description  of  the  disgusting  treatment 
tie  king  met  with  from  the  fanatical  preachers,  and  says  he 
ritneas  to  it — *^  The  king  wrought  himself  into  as  grave 
ctment  as  he  could :  he  heard  many  prayers  and  ser- 
tome  of  great  length.  I  remember  one  fast  day  there 
]L  sermons  preached  without  intermission.  I  was  there 
and  not  a  little  weary  of  so  tedious  a  service.  The 
fts  not  allowed  so  much  as  to  walk  abroad  on  Sundays : 
at  any  Ume  there  had  been  any  gaiety,  such  as  dancing 
'ing  at  cards,  he  was  severely  reproved  for  it.  This  was 
ed  with  so  much  rigour  and  so  little  discretion,  that  it 
>ated  not  a  little  to  beget  in  him  an  aversion  to  all  sort 
ietneMS  in  reUffion^.^  He  contracted  an  invincible 
n,  and  which  he  never  changed,  that  ^^ presbytery  was  not 
fionfii/br  a  gentleman.'"  With  this  disgust  rankling  in 
nd,  by  the  rebellious  and  schismatical  divisions  of  the 
fterian  body,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  the  tyranny 
I  they  had  exercised  over  him,  Charles  was  driven  to  seek 
T  among  papists  in  France,  who  immediately  set  all  their 
iytising  energies  and  zeal  to  work  to  seduce  him  from 
Id  PaUis  in  which  he  had  been  educated  and  had  hitherto 
»d.  Presbyterian  hypocrisy  and  popisli  profligacy  com- 
iy  disgusted  him  with  religion,  and  he  became  the  prey 
andoucd  women,  and  at  last  died  in  the  popish  profession, 
therefore  owe  to  presbytery  the  destruction  and  the  extinc- 
of  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  illustrious  royal  house  in 
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Synod  of  Fife  protests  against  the  public  Resolutions. — Synod  of 
persed. — Cant's  proceedings.»The  oovanant. — Resolutioners  suffer.—] 

strators'  tyranny. 1653. — Gilleq>ie  made  principal  of  Glasgow  Colkfii' 

An  Assembly — interrupted— dissolved  by  cokmd  CottcrilL — Reflectioosr-lli 
golden  age. — Cromwdl  head  of  the  kirk. 

1651. — The  king's  misfortimes  were  not  confined  to  Enf 
land ;  for  Monk  carried  all  before  him  in  Scotland.  He  sod 
reduced  Stirling  Castle,  and  then  marched  for  Dundee,  whid 
was  held  by  the  covenanters.  On  Monday,  the  1st  Septembo^ 
he  stormed  and  took  that  town,  the  defenders  refusing  to  acc^l 
quarter ;  when  he  commanded  all  of  both  sexes  to  be  put  to 
the  edge  of  the  sword !  The  defenceless  inhabitants  tod 
sanctuary  in  the  great  collegiate  church,  but  which  proved  on 
protection  to  them  ;  for  eight  hundred  men  and  two  hundsBd 
women  and  children  were  there  butchered  by  the  fanatical 
independents  as  a  filial  offering  to  the  sect  that  had  made'^tbc 
sectaries.''  The  town  was  then  given  up  to  plunder,  and  Balfad 
asserts  that  it  exceeded  two  million  and  a  half  Scots.  LuDi- 
den,  the  governor,  was  killed  after  quarter  had  been  given 
several  other  gentlemen  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  Ajffleckanc 
Robertson,  two  of  the  ministers,  were  sent  prisoners  by  sea  U 
London.  ^'  Thir  two  ministers  were  very  averse  from  boldiof 
out  the  town,  but  would  have  had  it  rendered,  knowing  th« 
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di  a  drunken,  deboshed  people,  could  do  no  good  against  so 
plant  and  active  an  enemy.  Notwithstanding,  the  choleric 
id  merciless  commander  would  not  hear  them  speak  one  word 
their  own  defence,  but  in  a  rage  commanded  Mr.  John 
obeitson  not  to  speak  one  word,  which  if  he  presumed  to 
^  he  would  scobe  his  mouth  ^J" 

With  the  exception  of  Huntlj  and  Argyle,  who  made  a 
mw  of  opposition  to  Cromwell,  the  whole  kingdom  now  lay 
nstrate  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  When  danger  ap- 
Doached  Argyle  retired  to  his  own  castle  at  Inverary,  and 
mce  wrote  to  Monk,  proposing  a  meeting  of  the  chief  men  of 
3lh  kingdoms  in  some  convenient  place,  in  order  to  stop  the 
other  effusion  of  blood.  He  sent  ihis  letter  by  a  trumpet  to 
Nmdee  ;  but  Monk  only  answered,  '^  that  he  could  not  treat 
illiont  orders  from  the  parliament  of  England."  Huutly's 
Itainder  had  been  reversed,  and  he  raised  about  two  thousand 
lone  and  foot ;  but  on  Monk's  approach  he  retired  to  the 
idUands.  Argyle  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  noblemen  who 
ul  remained  in  the  kingdom,  and  represented  to  the  Rump 
be  danger  of  driving  the  Scots  to  despair,  which  prevented 
homwell  from  reducing  Scotland  to  a  republic  and  a  province 
if  England,  as  he  intended  to  have  done.  English  law  was 
Btxoduced  into  Scotland,  and  a  set  of  judges  appointed  by  the 
Smnp  were  sent  down  to  supersede  tlic  native  judges,  and  to 
pyrem  the  kingdom.  On  their  arrival  all  public  acts  passed 
ill  their  name,  and  in  that  of  the  commonwealih  of  England ; 
lad  in  order  to  an  union  of  the  commonwealths,  they  ordered 
twenty-one  members  to  be  sent  up  to  London  as  the  representa- 
ti?es  in  the  Rump  of  this  ancient  and  independent  kingdom. 
Thb  was  very  ill  relished  by  the  people ;  but  Guthrie  says, 
thtt ''  even  the  common  people  began  now  to  think  that  no 
Canary  could  be  equal  to  what  they  had  already  suffered  from 
Hdr preachers.  The  parliament  oiiicers  affected  the  character 
of  being  scourges  of  presbytery.  They  preached  and  prayed 
in  aU  the  churches ;  and  at  last  the  English  commissioners 
Aemselves  demanded  a  total  abrogation  of  the  Scotch  muni- 
cipal law,  and  the  established  religion  ^." 

The  commission  which  met  in  Edinburgh  were  alarmed  at 
tbese  changes,  as  foreseeing  in  them  the  downfal  of  their  own 
power,  through  their  usurpation  of  which,  their  native  eountry 
Wbeen  reduced  to  the  greatest  state  of  degradation  and  dis- 
grace which  it  had  ever  before  experienced.  The  decisions 
of  the  parliamentary  officers  were  more  equitable  and  impar- 

>  Balfour's  Annals,  iy.  315.  >  General  History,  z.  46-53. 
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tial  than  the  administration  of  justice  had  ever  been  hiam 
Scotland  before,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  the  peoj 
In  the  first  impulse  of  their  alarm,  the  ministers  acknowle^l 
their  punishment  to  be  just  for  their  late  treaty  with  the  U| 
jet  they  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  Lambert  against  tbejl 
ceedings  of  the  army,  the  reduction  of  the  kirk  to  snbonn 
tion  to  the  state,  the  contempt  of  tlie  sectaries  for  the  coroi 
and  many  similar  grievances.  ^^  Their  fuiy  served  oiif 
strengthen  the  good  understanding  between  Argyle  and  Hoi 
who  threatened,  if  they  continued  their  practices,  to  piodi 
against  them  with  military  execution ;  and  this  menace  had d 
siderable  effect  in  quieting  their  madness *.**  "The  meed 
of  the  [remonstrant]  ministers  at  Edinburgh  is  dissolved;  th 
were  sixty-six  of  them  in  all.  Ailer  they  had  made  a  kind 
auricular  confession,  every  man  for  his  own  sins;  somei 
idolizing  the  covenant  too  much,  others  for  compliaDce  wi 
the  king,  [!]  their  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sins,  they  hared 
solved,  and  have  seat  some  of  their  number  to  Glasgow,  wh 
they  intend  [to  hold]  a  provincial  meeting  in  a  judicial  way,! 
will  emit  some  declaration  or  warning.  They  are  very  nn 
troubled  they  cannot  have  that  power  in  civil  things,  in  ordi 
ad  spirituaiiay  which  they  were  wont  to  have  in  this  natio 
under  which  pretence,  they  got  all  civil  power  whatsoerer 
their  hands  2." 

That  provincial  synod  did  meet  accordingly  at  Glasgc 
under  the  chief  auspices  of  Gillespie  and  the  remonstrators;! 
it  was  also  attended  by  a  few  of  the  resolutioners.  The  fom 
party  at  first  would  not  associate  or  even  speak  to  the  latt 
but  at  last  they  began  the  business  of  the  synod,  and  Warrist 
Gillespie,  and  Guthrie,  met  with  Baillie  and  some  otheiSi 
whom,  "after  a  long  debate,  the  remonstrators  gavcashiftingi 
swer  that  their  meeting  was  dissolved,  and  the  brethren  p 
home,  and  they  could  say  noUiing ;  though  none  of  note  werep 
but  Mr.  Livingston,  and  their  chief  men  were  all  present.  T 
dealing  did  grieve  us  all,  and  made  us  see  more  of  the  progr 
and  incurableness  of  the  schism'^  A  Warning,  however,  i 
agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Blair  was  ordered,  in  drawing  it,  carefi 
to  eschew  all  offensive  and  irritating  expressions ;  for  the  feai 
Oliver's  sword  was  now  before  their  eyes !  Nevertheless, Bai 
and  his  party  dissented  from  the  act  respecting  the  Waruinj 
"We,  &c.,  do  dissent  and  protest  against  that  paper,  aod 
other  proceedings  of  that  synod  contrary  to  the  late  Gene 

^  General  History,  x.  49. 

'  Mercurius  Scoticiu  Diurnal :  cited  by  Balfour,  Annals,  It.  317. 
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lembly,  and  deniring  this  our  protestation  to  be  inserted  in 
I  synod  books  ^.'*  We  see  schism  and  division  always  going 
ad  in  hand  with  presbytery.  Balfour's  account  of  this 
aod  is,  that  ^  in  November  the  ministers  of  the  west  that 
dmade  and  still  maintained  a  very  great  schism  in  the  church, 
d  disavowed  the  last  General  Assembly,  holden  at  St  An- 
ews  and  Dundee,  set  out  at  this  time  a  pamphlet,  called  ^  A 
iacovery,  after  some  Search,  of  the  Sins  of  the  Ministers  ;* 
hich  is  divided  into  nine  sections.  .  .  .  Thir  westland 
nters  of  the  church  held  a  meeting  at  Edinburgh  about  the 
Iter  end  of  the  same  month,  by  the  name  of  the  commission 
r  the  kirk ;  the  prime  actors  in  it  were  the  two  firebrands, 
[r.  James  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie,  both  of  them 
eprived  by  the  late  General  Assembly  at  Dundee  V 

1652.— -The  foweb  of  the  kirk  was  now  reduced  to  insigni- 
cance ;  for  although  they  had  still  the  privilege  left  them  of  ex- 
ommunication,  yet  the  civil  pains  and  penalties  were  removed 
ram  following  their  sentence.  Cromwell  would  not  permit  any 
laths  or  covenants  to  be  imposed  except  with  his  own  consent. 
Se  did  notdisturb the  presby terians  in  their  opinionson  church 
goremment,  nor  restrict  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  public 
mmhip ;  but  this  discipline  occasioned  a  great  commotion 
among  die  ministers,  who  exclaimed  against  toleration,  al- 
though they  themselves  were  enjoying  the  benefit  of  it,  as  open 
ingadoor,  they  said,  to  all  kinds  of  error  and  heresy ;  but  all  they 
could  now  do  was  to  mourn  over  a  broken  covenant  and  a  back- 
diding  kirk.  They  had  threatened  Mr.  Irvine,  of  Drum,  with 
excommunication  for  abusing  the  kirk  and  refusing  to  swear 
tliat  its  holy  discipline  was  of  divine  authority.  This  threat 
having  been  made  before  excommunication  had  been  deprived 
of  the  sting  which  it  had  inherited  from  popish  times,  he  fled 
to  England  to  avoid  the  penal  consequences,  where  he  wrote 
to  the  commission  that  their  oppression  was  greater  than  what 
had  been  complained  of  under  the  prelates,  but  Uiat  the  com- 
monwealth of  England  would  not  permit  men^s  consciences 
to  be  any  longer  enslaved.  "  The  presbytery  would  have 
proceeded  to  extremities  with  him,  but  Monk  brandished 
his  sword  over  their  heads,  and  threatened  to  treat  tliem 
SI  enemies  to  the  state,  upon  which  they  desisted  for  the 
present^.'' 

On  the  2d  of  January,  a  meeting  of  tlie  remonstrators  broke  up 
St  Edinburgh,  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  public  afiairs. 

>  B«nie*t  Letters,  iii.  173,  App.  561.  '  Balfmir's  Annals,  iv.  330. 

^  Nesl's  Parituis,  ii.  591. 
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^'  It  was  composed  of  them  who  are  called  ministers  and 

men  [lay-elders],  whereof  Mr.  James  Guthrie  was  modei 

whoy  as  he  was  chosen  to  moderate,  so,  in  his  old  wonted 

bjterian  zeal,  would  proceed  in  nothing,  till  he  first 

whether  any  were  present  who  were  accessory  to  the  shec 

of  the  blood  of  the  saints.     Quasi  vero,  he  had  been  ft 

any  such  thing :  though  most  instrumental  in  drawing  < 

engagement  at  Dunbar,  he  may  remember  his  accession  1 

spilling  of  blood  at  Hamilton ;  but  we  know  the  Pharisee 

bewail  tlie  death  and  sufferings  of  the  prophets,  though  i 

persecute  Christ  and  his  disciples.   It  is  remarkable  tUs  i 

ing  was  not  called  without  cunning,  for  upholding  the  ]» 

terian  interest     The  matter  is  this :  about  six  weeks  agi 

above,  some  godly  and  well-affected  men  in  this  land,  ti 

a  course  (beside  the  priests  not  heeding  them  in  the  bmi 

in  order  to  the  good  of  the  nation,  with  no  less  purpose  tl 

remonstrate  and  petition  (whose  proceedings  as  yet  we 

shall  take  effect)  against  coercive  restraint,  and  for  ino 

rating  the  two  nations  into  one  commonwealth.     But  the 

byterian  ministers,  with  their  grandee,  Warriston,  findio) 

prejudicial  to  their  craft,  Demetrius  like,  called  together 

as  were  of  their  own  stamp,  cunningly  breaking  off  thei 

ings  of  those  who  intended  to  bring  to  nought  their  era 

making  silver  shrines  for  their  presbyterian  Diana,  did 

draw  themselves  altogether  from  such  meetings :  the  res 

which  is  confusion ;  for  nothing  is  now  to  be  heard  afie 

convocation  but  crying  out — ^  great  is  the  presbytery !' 

they  have  drawn  up  a  letter,  though  with  great  debali 

knowing  well  to  whom  to  send  it,  or  how  to  call  those  to  y 

they  should  direct  it,  and  are  about  to  send  it  to  the  gee 

testifying  against  all  our  proceedings,  and  with  a  full  pre 

(I  should  say  purpose)  of  suffering,  do  earnestly  beg  rel 

in  Scotland  may  be  preserved  and  established  accordi 

the  covenant,  which,  in  their  account,  is  nothing  but  pi 

tery.     Mark  their  ingenuity  ;  they  resolve  to  suffer^  an 

would  have  power  to  persecute.   Verily,  I  think  they  are, 

sufferers,  who  go  about  to  be  persecutors.     In  the  intei 

suppose  they  shall  not  receive  a  satisfactory  answ*er  in 

tioning  him  (viz.  Cromwell),  against  whom  they  testify 

bewrayeth  their  policy,  though  presbytery  be  usually  atti 

therewith.     Howsoever,  as  they  convened  cunningly,  v 

full  purpose  to  maintain  their  craft,  that  their  idol  prest 

perish  not,  so  they  arc  dismissed  confusedly,  crying 

*  great  is  the  presbytery  P    We  have  only  to  add  to  it 

Warriston,  in  face  of  the  meeting,  contrary  to  experience 
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iill  purpose  to  deceive  the  simple  [ex  ungue  Leonem)  denied 
J  treaty  to  have  been  offered  by  the  English  before  Dunbar 
the  Scots.  But  we  know  it  is  a  Machiavelian  policy,  /orti- 
^  ealumniarii  ^.*^ 

Upon  the  advance  and  consequent  success  of  Cromwell^  the 
j;alia,  or,  ^*  the  honours  of  Scotland,"  as  they  were  called,  ran 
nsiderable  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  invader.  They 
sre  therefore  deposited  in  the  strong  baronial  castle  of 
nnnottar,  near  Stonehaven,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  George 
glevie,  of  Barras,  as  lieutenant-governor,  with  a  company  of 
Idiers  and  some  artillery.  General  Lambert  invested  this 
istle,  and  summoned  Oglevie  to  surrender  it,  who  still  held  out ; 
It  it  was  evident  that  be  must  soon  be  starved  into  a  surren- 
w.  In  this  emergency  female  ingenuity  discovered  a  remedy 
here  masculine  vaJour  and  prudence  might  have  totally  failed. 
lie  dowager  countess  Marischall  probably  planned  the  enter- 
rise ;  but  it  was  executed  by  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James 
rninger,  minister  of  Einncff,  a  small  parish  church  within 
Te  miles  of  Duunotter.  She  obtained  pcnnission  from  Lam- 
eit  to  visit  the  govemor^s  lady,  who  acted  in  concert.  On 
er  return  Mrs.  Grainger  took  the  crown  in  her  lap,  and 
ambert  himself  helped  her  to  mount  her  horse,  which  had 
•een  left  in  the  camp,  as  the  castle  cannot  be  approached  on 
one-back.  Her  maid  followed  on  foot,  bearing  the  sword 
nd  sceptre  concealed  in  lint,  which,  Mrs.  Grainger  assured  tlie 
eneral,  was  to  be  spun  into  yam.  They  reached  the  par- 
Mage  williout  discovery,  and  Mr.  Grainger  gave  a  receipt  to 
idy  Marischall,  and  described  the  places  where  he  had  deposited 
)em,  "  For  the  crown  and  sceptre,**  says  he,  "  I  raised  the 
ivement-stone  just  before  the  pulpit  in  the  night-time,  and 
{Hged  under  it  a  hole,  and  put  them  in  there,  and  laid  down 
le  stone  just  as  it  was  before,  and  removed  the  mould  that  re- 
ained,  that  none  would  have  discovered  the  stone  to  have 
ten  raised  at  all.  The  sword  again,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
ivch,  amongst  some  common  scats  that  stand  there,  I  digged 
wn  in  the  ground  betwixt  the  foremost  of  these  seats,  and 
id  it  down  within  the  case  of  it,  and  covered  it  up,  as  that  re- 
aving the  superfluous  mould  it  could  not  be  discovered  by 
y  body."  The  honours  were  thus  deposited  in  the  month  of 
arch,  and  in  May  the  castle  was  surrendered,  and  they  lay 
the  church  of  Kinneff  till  after  the  Restoration,  when  the 
>rthy  minister  and  his  patriotic  spouse  delivered  them  up  in 
fety  to  the  proper  officers  of  state.     The  governor  aud  his 

^  Mercurius  Scottcus,  cited  ia  Balfoar's  AnnaU,  W.  34G-349. 
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lady,  as  well  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gndnger,  were  treated  with 
severity  by  the  republicans  when  Uiey  foand  they  had  beeij 
outwitted,  and  they  were  all  subjected  to  torture,  witboit, 
making  any  discovery.  Lady  Marischall  gave  out  that  hflr. 
youngest  son,  sir  John  Keith,  had  conveyed  them  abroad;  and. 
he  himself,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  deception,  wrote  home  If 
several  parties,  cong^tulating  himself  that  he  had  convqred 
the  honours  safely  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  consigned  them  to 
the  king's  own  hands  at  Paris  ^. 

Cromwell  sent  a  set  of  commissioners  of  the  independent 
sect  into  Scotland  to  visit  the  universities,  and  to  settle  whit 
he  called  liberty  of  conscience  against  the  extravagant  and 
coercive  claims  of  the  kirk.   The  Assembly  met  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  appointment  of  the  last,  on  the  26th  of  Jolj, 
where  the  same  contentions  betwixt  the  remonstrator  factioa 
and  the  resolutioners  still  continued  to  disturb  their  dignitj, 
and  the  former  party  presented  a  protest  against  the  lawfiibeii 
and  orthodoxy  of  this  meeting.     The  English  commissioiieii 
presented  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  congregational  dis- 
cipline, and  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  the  stubborn  Assem- 
bly-men, as  Neal  calls  them,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  dedan- 
tion,  published  a  paper  called  a  **  Testimony  against  the  pie- 
sent  encroachments  of  the  civil  power  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
junsdiction,''  in  which  they  express  as  much  indignation  as 
they  dared  at  the  appointment  of  visitors  for  their  universities, 
which  they  considered  a  special  flower  in  the  garland  of  the 
kirk's  prerogatives.     Tho  disputes  and  wranglings  of  the  pro- 
testors prevented  all  business  from  being  transacted,  and  theie 
is  no  printed  account  of  their  acts,  except  a  small  tract  entitled 
"Three  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  for    observing  the 
grounds  of  Salvation,  and  observing  the  Rules  of  Discipline," 
and  which  is  now  very  scarce ;  but  the  titles  of  the  three  acts 
were — "  Overture  for  ordering  of  Lecturing  and  Catechising, 
to  be  observed  while  [until]  the  next  General  Assembly; — ^Acl 
concerning  admitting  Expectants  to  their  Trials,  and  ruling- 
elders  to  act  in  presbyteries  and  synods ; — Act  for  putting  in 
execution  former  acts  and  constitutions  of  General  Assemblies, 
anent  trying,  admitting,  removing,  and  deposing  of  church 
officers,  censuring  scandalous  persons,  receiving  penitents,  and 
debarring  of  persons  from  the  Lord's  table.*" 

The  synod  op  Fife  protested  against  the  public  Resolutions 


>  Wood's  Peerage,  art.  Kintore ;  cited  in  Sir  Walter  Scott'a  Description  of  the 
llegalia  of  Scotland. 
^  Session  17,  August,  1650.— Session  19,  August  3.— Session  20,  August  3. 
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tnd  the  encroachmenls  of  the  civil  power ;  but  they  were  kept 
in  check  by  the  secular  arm,  which  tliey  found  was  more  vigo- 
loosand  reached  further  than  that  of  Charles  the  martvrywhomy 
aeirertfaeless,  they  denominated  a  tyrant.    The  synod  of  Perth 
filed  several  penK>n8  before  them  for  slighting  their  admoni- 
tioiia ;  but  on  the  day  of  their  appearance,  the  wives  of  the  de- 
finqnents,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
lieneged  the  church  where  the  synod  sat,  with  clubs  in  their 
hands.     The  synod  sent  out  a  deputation  to  appease  the  ama- 
soas,  and  to  threaten  them  with  excommunication  if  they  con- 
tinoed  contumacious ;  but  they  beat  them,  and  dispersed  the 
meeting,  when  the  ministers  adjourned  to  a  village  about  four 
miles  off,  and  having  agreed  that  no  more  synods  should  be 
held  in  that  place,  they  shook  the  dust  off  their  feet,  and  pro- 
nounced it  accursed  ^ 

The  PRESBYTERIANS,  who  had  been  so  rebellious  and  un- 
leisonable  to  their  natural  sovereign,  now  began  to  feel  by  ex- 
perience that  their  crimes  against  Charles  were,  by  an  act  of  re- 
tributive justice,  to  be  punished  by  theswordof aKtranger.  Cant, 
and  others  of  the  rabid  breed,  began  to  prepare  their  followers 
lor  nffering  for  the  covenant,  as  their  new  master  would  not 
ilkw  them  \d fight  for  it  And  he  began  the  custom  of  requiring 
a  promise  from  parents  when  they  brought  their  children  to  his 
■chcalled  baptism,  to  educate  tliem  in  the  belief  and  practice 
of  that  stem  engine  of  evil,  the  covenant,  a  thing  of  men's  in- 
vention, because  it  was  esteemed  more  sacred  and  indissoluble 
than  their  baptism,  which  is  an  institution  of  God,  and  the 
water  of  which  represents  the  blood  of  Christ;  it  was  of  more 
consequence  to  what  he  called  the  true  faith  than  any  of  the 
ancient  means  of  grace,  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Lord 
of  gloiy  himself.  The  resolutioner  ministers  had  now  learnt 
xnne  degree  of  moderation  from  the  eiiccts  of  their  own  folly, 
and  the  increasing  audacity  and  overbearing  conduct  of  the  re- 
monstrators ;  of  whom  Uaillie  complains,  that  '^  our  usur])ingbre- 
thren,  through  tlieir  unnatural  divisions j  have  added  much  to  our 
edamUies :  the  lamentable  evils  of  that  brcacli  increase  daily." 
Retributive  justice  now  made  Baillie  feel  the  usuq)ation  that 
the  whole  prcsbyterian  parly  practised  on  the  bishops  and  the 
episcopal  clergy,  yet  he  makes  no  sign  of  repentance  :  but  re- 
bellion is  seldom  or  ever  repented  of;  there  is  a  sort  of  witch 
craft  in  it,  which  blinds  tlie  transgressors  with  the  delusion  that 
they  are  true  patriots,  and  the  only  people  of  God.  "  To  expect 
an  imion,*^  he  continues,  "  on  the  smallest  submission  of  these 

>  Whitclock'8  Memoirs,  citi-d  by  Ncal,  ii.  091. 
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men,  it  is  in  vain,  though  the  Utile  remainder  of  our  chmd 
and  state  should  perish  be/ore  our  eyesJ"  In  the  ^od  f 
Glasgow  the  protestors  had  the  majority,  and  Baillie  says  tkj 
had  *'  for  two  days  fell  bickerings.  Brethren  of  our  jndgmfll 
[the  resolutioners]  were  rarely  convened ;  the  other  ver?  tn 
quently."  And  again,  the  protestors  ^*  will  plant  churches  €d| 
with  the  most  violent  young  men  of  their  own  side,  and  are  tm 
by  some  means  or  other,  to  mar  all  others  to  the  utmost  of  tU 
power ;  they  mind  nought  but  to  compass  their  designsi  ad 
for  that  end  to  tread  down  all  in  their  way." 

1653. — The  English  visitors  of  the  universities  appcmiAd 
the  '^  fire  brand,"  Patrick  Gillespie,  principal  of  the  univerafe 
of  Glasgow ;  against  which  Mr.  Baillie  and  others  protem 
because  he  was  not  furnished  with  that  measure  of  leann|| 
necessary  for  such  an  office,  and  because  he  had  been  depoM 
by  the  General  Assembly,  1651^  and  he  had  not  yet  satisfied  flq 
of  their  judicatories.  It  appears  that  Gillespie  had  meditalH 
some  vengeance  on  Baillie,  with  whom  he  was  to  commeoa 
a  prosecution  before  the  visitors,  ^'  as  the  beginning  of  a  aoo 
persecution  to  many.**  Gillespie  intended  to  summon  his  O0 
ponents  before  the  English  judge,  in  order  that  he  might  deddi 
whether  the  established  presbytery,  or  a  seceding  one,  whid 
he  himself  had  set  up,  were  the  legal  establishment,  tni 
Baillie  says,  "  the  man  is  restless,"  indeed  he  seems  to  han 
kept  them  all  in  hot  water ;  and  he  further  adds,  his  procurini 
Baillie^s  dismissal,  and  his  own  appointment,  '^  is  to  me  a  de 
monstration  that  there  is  more  betwixt  tliat  [the  protestor 
party  and  the  English  than  we  yet  know  of."  Cant  wrote  finM 
Aberdeen  to  the  sjmod  of  Glasgow  '^  a  large  and  injurious  in 
vcctivc  against  all  who  will  not  join  with  the  protestors  ti 
ser\'e  the  enemy,  to  continue  the  yoke  of  strangers  for  ever  oi 
their  native  country,  and  to  lay  a  necessity  on  the  conscience 
of  the  people  to  exclude,  without  all  cause,  the  king,  the  nobilit; 
and  all  who  will  not  be  proselytes  to  them,  firom  profesdn 
their  civil  rights." 

lletributive  justice  was  now  about  to  fall  on  the  divided  az 
distracted  presbyterians,  and  the  very  men  who  had  held  i 
Assembly,  in  defiance  of  their  sovereign,  and  began  that  i 
bellion  which  hurled  him  from  his  throne,  were  now  to  be  di 
persed  from  their  usurped  chair  of  infallibility  by  tlie  commai 
of  an  usurper.  The  Assembly  met  in  Edinburgh  on  the  20Ui 
July,  and,  in  Baillie^s  mournful  words,  when  it  *'  was  set  in  tl 
ordinary  time  and  place,  lieutenant-colonel  Cotterell  beset  tl 
church  with  some  ratts  of  musketeers  and  a  troop  of  horsi 
himself  (afler  our  fast,  whcrchi  Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Dougl 
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ad  two  gracious  sermons)  entered  the  Assembly-house,  and 
Dnmediatelv  after  Mr.  Dickson  the  moderator  his  prayer,  re- 

C'red  audience ;  wherein  he  inquired,  if  we  did  sit  there  by 
authority  of  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
■nd  ?  or  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces  ?  or 
»f  the  English  judges  in  Scotland  ?     The  moderator  replied, 
'  that  we  were  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  a  spiritual  court  of 
Fcsns  Christ,  which  meddled  not  with  any  thing  civil ;  [! !]  tliat 
icr  authority  was  from  God,  and  established  by  the  laws  of 
lie  land  yet  standing  unrepealed ;  that  by  the  Solemn  League 
ind  Covenant  the  most  of  the  English  army  stood  obliged  to 
iefend  our  General  Assembly.    When  some  speeches  of  this 
imd  had  passed,  the  lieutenant-colonel  told  us,  his  order  was 
to  dissolve  us ;  whereupon  he  commanded  all  of  us  to  follow 
bim,  else  he  would  drag  us  out  of  the  room,     \\nien  we  had 
entered  a  protestation  of  this  unheard-of  and  unexampled 
riblence,  we  did  rise  and  follow  him;  he  led  us  all  through  the 
irhole  streets  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  eucompassing  us  wifii  foot 
companies  of  musketeers,  and  horsemen  without;  all  the  people 
gszing  and  mourning  as  at  the  saddest  spectacle  they  had  ever 
aeen.     When  he  had  led  us  a  mile  without  the  town,  he  then 
declared  what  further  he  had  in  commission ;  that  we  should  not 
dare  to  meet  any  more  above  three  in  number ;  and  that  against 
eight  o^clock  to-morrow,  we  should  depart  the  town,  under  pain 
of  being  guilty  of  breaking  the  public  peace.   And  the  follow- 
ing day,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  we  were  commanded  off  town, 
under  the  pain  of  present  imprisonment.     Thus  our  General 
Aasembly,  the  glory  and  strength  of  our  church  upon  earlli,  is, 
bjyour  soldier}*,  crushed  and  trod  under  foot  ^  without  the  least 
jRorocation  from  us,  at  this  time,  either  in  word  or  deed.    For 
this  cor  hearts  are  sad,  our  eyes  run  dowm  with  \\  ater;  we  sigh 
to  God,  against  whom  we  have  sinned,  and  wait  for  the  help 
of  his  hand ;  but  from  those  who  oppressed  us  we  deser>'cd  no 
eriL    We  hear  a  noise  of  further  orders,  to  discharge  all  our 
■VDods  and  presbyteries,  and  all  prayer  for  our  king :  many 
the  most  moderate  reckon  such  orders  will  make  havoc  of  our 
dmrch,  and  raise  against  many  of  the  best  men  we  have,  a  sore 
persecution,  which,  God  willing,  we  purpose  to  endure  [with] 
iD  patience  and  faitli,  giving  just  offence  to  noue^"' 

Here  endeth,  therefore,  the  reign  of  the  General  Assemblies ; 
fer Cromwell  never  suffered  them  to  meet  again  during  his  pro- 
tectorate, and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  death- 
bloivto  the  presbyterian  establishment, for  it  deprived  the  whole 

'  BniUie'*  Ixitlcrs,  iii.  225-226. 
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kirk  of  its  government.  But  it  is  a  just  retribution.  They  al 
in  defiance  of  the  king's  authority,  and  enacted  laws  sabnt^ 
sive  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  kingdom,  in  IM^. 
and  annulled  the  acts  of  six  General  Assemblies,  whose  sdi^ 
had  been  ratified  by  as  many  parliaments;  they  deposed,! 
communicated,  and  imprecated  a  curse  on  the  governors  of  tb 
chiu'ch,  and  even  threatened  their  lives ;  they  prosecuted  huif 
Strafibrd,  and  the  king,  to  death ;  and  they  excommunicated  d 
the  loyal  men  who  had  ventured  their  lives  and  fortunes  ftr 
the  rescue  of  their  miurdered  sovereign,  and  who  supported  ike 
pretensions  of  their  young  king ;  and  they  were  then  divided  i^ 
among  themselves  in  a  violent  and  most  exasperating  schiai, 
which  has  never  been  healed  to  this  hour.  CromweU's  sunnntiy 
dissolution  of  their  Assemblies,  therefore,  was  only  in  a  miti- 
gated fonn  commending  the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  own  lipi; 
a  retaliation  for  their  having,  as  Mr.  Henderson  said,  ''thrown 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho"*  in  1638.  This  dispersion,  saji 
Mr.  Skinner,  wasa  "  severe  blow  to  the  presbyterian  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, thus  to  have  their  General  Assembly,  which  had  meia- 
tained  its  ground  so  long,  and  acted  in  defiance  of  e?en 
sovereign  authority,  scattered  like  chaff  by  the  wind  of  con- 
mand  from  a  petty  English  officer.  What  was  now  become  ot 
their  Loudens,  and  Lindsays,  and  Warristons,  and  Hendersooii 
those  daring  heroes  of  holy  chivalry,  who  could  out-bwve 
kings  and  commissioners,  and  combat  royal  edicts  with  boU 
protestations  ?  The  times  seem  to  be  strangely  changed,  and 
the  men  now  in  power  were  neither  to  be  bullied  by  big  wordi 
nor  flattered  by  deceitful  promises.  They  had  learned  fiom 
experience  the  proper  method  of  curbing  unruly  temperSf 
and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  Charles  1.  had  taught  CromweD 
how  to  manage  the  Assemblies  of  the  Scottish  kirk  *." 

The  period  betwixt  the  Glasgow  Assembly  and  Cromweffs 
extirpation  of  die  Assemblies  has  always  been  reckoned  the 
GOLDEN  AGE  of  the  kirk,  aflcr  it  had  been  purged  from  malignants 
and  reformed  on  a  "scriptural  basis,"  by  the  abolition  of  patio- 
nage  and  the  supremacy  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  it  wet 
its  very  "  noon-tide"  when  Cromwell  made  himself  tlie  HW^ 
OP  THE  KIRK.  Yet  during  this  glorious  noon-tide  of  the  golden 
age,  sin  abounded  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  time  during 
prelacy.  In  the  "  Causes  of  the  Lord's  Wrath,"  published  by 
authority  of  one  of  the  golden-aged  Assemblies,  they  state  that 
crime  had  increased  to  an  enormous  degree.  And,  says  p^* 
M^Cric,  "  O  how  loud  the  call  to  constancy  in  Scotland,  which 

1  Eci'lesiastical  Hidtory,  ii.  431. 
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1  had  now  brought  a  second  time  from  the  furnace  of  per- 
.ttion,  brighter  and  purer  than  ever,  and  had  glorified  in  tlie 
It  of  other  churches  and  nations,  by  makin^^  enemies  come 
L  worship  before  her,  and  to  know  that  he  had  loved  her ! 
t  ah  !  how  soon  was  her  fine  gold  changed !  how  quickly 
i  tlie  gloiy  depart  from  all  the  three  churches  !  ^"  And  tliis 
^iladelphia  which  seemed  now  to  be  in  her  flower,"  is  ac- 
ted by  one  of  her  golden-aged  commissions  of  being  polluted 
th  thefollowinglist  of  enormous  sins : — "  1 .  The  gross  atheism 
d  ignorance  of  God  and  of  his  word  and  works,  that  is  in 
^at  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  is  such  that 
ither  law  nor  gospel,  nor  the  most  common  and  necessary 
Ants  of  truth,  are  understood  or  known  by  many  thousands. 
Horrible  looseness  and  profanity  of  conversation  in  all  sorts, 
;ainst  the  commandments  both  of  tlie  first  and  second  table, 
hich  hath  so  abounded  and  increased  that  scarce  hath  any 
'  the  nations  exceeded  us  therein  ^P 

And  the  commission  issued  a  tract  this  year,  entitled  "  A 
umble  acknowledgment  of  the  siiis  of  the  ministry  of  8cot- 
lud V  in  which  they  accuse  themselves  of  "  Lightness  and 
rofamtitij  in  conversation^  unsuitable  to  the  holy  calling  which 
ley  did  intend,  &c.'* — Ignorance  of  God,  &c. — Exceeding 
miselfishness  in  all  thai  we  do,  acting  from  ourselves  for  onr- 
elves. — Refined  hypocrisy y  desiring  to  appear  what  indeed  ire 
renot, — Readier  to  search  out  and  censure  faults  in  othersilvdn 
)8ee  or  take  them  to  ourselves.^ — Foolish  jesting  away  time 
ith  impertinent  and  useless  discourse,  very  unseeming  the 
unisters  of  the  gospel. — Covetousness,  worldly  mindedness, 
ndan  inordinate  desire  after  the  things  of  this  life,  u])on  whicli 
Jloweth  a  neglect  of  the  duties  of  our  calhng,  and  our  being 
iken  up  for  the  most  part  with  the  things  of  the  world. — 
ot  preaching  Christ  in  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  nor  our- 
ilres  the  people's  servants  for  Christ's  sake. — Preaching  of 
hrist  not  that  the  people  may  know  him,  but  that  they  may 
ink  we  know  much  of  him. — Bitterness  instead  of  zeal,  in 
leaking  against  malignants,  sectaries,  and  other  scandalous 
arsons,  and  unfaithfulness  therein. — Too  bitter  expressions 
(ainst  adversaries  in  public  paper  and  sermons,  foreshew  ing 
reproaches,  whereof  there  is  no  fruit  but  irritation  ^. — Fol- 
wing  of  public  business,  with  too  much  neglect  of  our  fli)cks7." 

*  Tettimony  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  Original  Sorcders,  26. 

'  Caiuefl  of  the  Lord's  Wrath  against  Scotland  manifested  in  his  sad  dispensa- 
«». 

*  Printed  in  1653.      *  Chap.  I,  Sect.  1.        «  Chap.  III.  Sects.  1,  2,  19,  24. 

*  Chap.  IV.  Sect*.  2,  25.— Chap.  V.  Sects.  13,  1 4,  18,  24.  '"  Chap.  XII. 
ct.3. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  HEADSHIP  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

prksbyuckibs,  and  thb  ebstokation. 

1654. — A  new  oath.— The  Head  of  the  kirk  fiUs  tiie  imtTenitiei  with  hkon 
friendi.  —  Proceedinga  of  Cromwell'a  aupportera. — Another  AaaemUy  Sh 
peraed. — Deaigna  of  the  remonatratora. — Separate  oommnnioiia. — Puplin. 
— Two  aeparate  aynoda.  —  Ordination  at  Doaglaa. — ^A  achiam. — Rctrilwlifa 

joatioe. — Nobility  auffer  for  aacrilege. — General   aaffering. 1655.— C»- 

ference  propoaed  between  the  two  religiona  partiea. — Increaae  of  poperj.— 

Calamitiea  of  the  church  and  atate  under  general  Monk. 1656. — Mr.  Sbuf 

made  a  profeaaor. — A  commiaaion  of  the  kirk  attempted. — Mr.  Sharp  ant  to 

London — ^hia  inatructiona — Mr.  Guthrie  aent  alao — ^hia  inatmctiona. 1657. 

— Cromwell  gaye  them  audience. — Baillie*a  letter  to  Mr.  Aahe. — ^The  itate  d 

the  kirk. — Remonatratora  wanted  aupremacy. 1658. — ^Ilie  deaigna  of  the 

remonatratora  defeated. — Public  diatreaa. — Death  of  Cromwell — maoner  of 

it. 1659. — Richard  Cromwell  aucoeeda. — The  Rump. — King'a  declaratioa. 

—Synod  at  Glasgow. 1660.— Monk'a  conduct-^iia  declaration  to  Dr.  Frke 

— aends  for  Mr.  Sharp — ^hia  addreaa  and  counsel. — A  parliament  aummoned.— 
Mr.  Sharp  follows  the  general  to  London — hia  instmctiona. — ^Feara  for  the  re- 
storation of  episcopacy — a  acheme  propoaed  to  prerent  it. — Hie  engageaBCBl 
and  oath  of  abjuration  annulled. — Diasolution  of  the  Long  Fuliament. — Mr. 
Sharp'a  influence — procures  the  release  of  the  Scottish  prisoners  in  the  Tbwcr. 
— Monk's  instructions  to  sir  John  Greenville. — King  remorea  from  Braaadi 
to  Breda. — Mr.  Sharp's  letters. — Episcopacy  popular. — Douglas'a  propoaal.- 
Reaction  against  the  coTcnant. — Baillie's  letter  to  Lauderdale. — Mr.  Shar| 
aaaurea  Douglaa  that  episcopacy  will  be  eatablished. — Douglas'a  anxiety  abou 
the  establishment  of  presbytery — his  reaaona  for  it. — ProYindal  aynoda  ii 
Scotland. — Douglaa'a  sermon. — The  king  proclaimed. — Mr.  Sharp  aent  ti 
Breda — ^hia  letter  to  Donglaa. — Douglaa'a  alarm  about  the  prayer  book.— 
Baillie'a  account  of  affaira.  —  Uae  of  the  prayer  book  reatored.  —  SoottU 
nobility  for  epiacopacy. — Gilleapie's  moTements— offers  to  aaaist  in  bringiDi 
epiaoopacy  into  Scotland. — Earl  of  Middleton  made  commiaaioner. — Other  ap 
pointmenta. — A  preabyterian'a  opinion  reapecting  the  ohangea. — Synods.— Mr 
Sharp'a  return  to  Scotland — receivea  a  Tote  of  thanka  from  the  preabytery.— 
Letter  from  Sharp  to  Baillie. — Reflectiona. 

1654. — ^The  Head  of  the  kirk  now  imposed  a  new  oath  on 
the  republic,  which  he  called  an  Engagement  ;  *^  I,  A.  B.  do 
hereby  freely  promise  and  engac'e  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
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lord  Protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  will  not  propose  or  give  my  consent  to  alter  the 
goTeroment,  as  it  is  settled  in  one  single  person  and  a  parlia- 
ment" All  the  presbyterian  ministers  were  obliged  to  take 
this  Engagement  or  Tender  on  their  taking  possession  of  their 
benefices,  to  which,  however,  they  were  very  averse ;  but  Crom- 
vell  was  not  the  man  to  be  trifled  with.  Baillie  bitterly  com- 
plains of  their  new  master,  and  says :  "  We  here  are  groaning 
to  Grod  under  many  heavy  pressures.  The  beauty,  strength, 
and  order  of  our  ecclesiastic  meetings  are  well  near  gone — I 
grant  much  by  our  own  fault  The  abolition  of  almost  all  our 
cbmrch  liberties,  and  putting  the  power  of  planting  and  dis- 
rianting  of  ministers  in  the  hand  of  strangers,  to  whom  church 
discipline  does  not  belong,  is  heavy  to  us.  The  putting  down 
of  our  General  Assemblies,  and  kirk  commission,  and  giving  a 
liberly  to  any  who  will  to  profess  many  grievous  errors,  when 
we  did  expect,  in  performance  of  a  very  solemn  sworn  cove- 
nant, a  full  and  perfect  reformation,  does  oft  break  our  heart, 
and  a  flood  of  farther  evils  ready  to  break  in  on  us  does  much 
perplex  us;  but  the  conscience  of  our  just  deservings,  not  at 
all  from  men,  but  the  Lord,  makes  us  put  our  mouth  in  the  dust, 
and  acknowledge  it  for  great  mercy  that  we  are  not  yet  con- 
sumed, but  have  yet  any  kind  of  subsistence  ^" 

After  all  the  crimes  and  excitement  of  the  revolution,  and 
all  the  peijury  of  those  ministers  who  turned  with  the  times  to 
presbytery,  the  issue  is  this  desolation  and  prostration  of  the 
holy  discipline,  the  transmutation  of  the  golden  age  of  the  kirk 
into  an  age  of  iron,  a  government  of  the  sword.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  CromwelFs  government  was  to  plant  the  univer- 
sities with  men  subservient  to  his  own  views.  The  remonstra- 
tors  had  always  favoured  him,  because  they  were  enabled  by 
his  power  to  put  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  their  brethren  the 
resolutioners,  the  moderate  party  in  the  kirk,  and  to  whom  the 
episcopal  clergy  adhered,  who  were  numerous  in  the  north. 
He  now,  therefore,  rewarded  their  zeal  by  placing  Patrick  Gil- 
lespie principal,  and  John  Young  professor  of  divinity,  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  which  gave  that  faction  the  command 
of  the  kirk.  Mr.  Baillie  was,  of  course,  ejected,  and  with  him 
the  moderate  party.  These  and  some  other  appointments  were 
made  by  ^^  order  and  command  of  the  English  judges,^  and 
Gillespie  was  willing  "  to  obey  the  English  order."  Mr. 
Baillie  protested  and  gave  sufiicient  reasons  against  Gillespie's 
appjintment,  "  for  insufficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  and  mal- 
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administration  of  the  revenues  of  the  said  college.**    Gill 
immediately  changed  the  factor  or  land-agent  of  the  Coll 
pro])erty,  for  one  in  the  Cromwellian  interest,  and  ^lol 
gripped  onr  purse,  that  no  man  should  get  any  stipend  bati 
he  thought  exj^cdient."     Two  protestors  were  likewise  putintf  j 
possession  of  the  two  colleges  at  Aberdeen,  and  who  went  ( 
avowedly  to  independency  and  separation,  out  of  compli-l 
nient  to  the  Head  of  the  kirk.    On  the  lOlh  of  April  Cromwel  ] 
ordered  two  of  the  rcmonstrators  to  proceed  to  London,  "and to  i 
give  their  advice  in  matters  of  high  concernment.     This  fail] 
alarmed  us  all,  fearing  lest  the  protector  purposes  to  put  ov] 
church  in  a  new  mule,  and  begin  upon  us  a  sore  persecution^*  ^ 
"  As  for  our  church  affairs,"   says    Baillie,    "  thus  thw 
stand  : — The  parliament  of  England  had  given  to  theEDgUn 
judges  and  sequestrators  a  very  ample  commission,  to  put  out 
and  in  ministers  as  they  saw  cause,  to  plant  and  displant  oar 
imiversilies.      According  to  this  power  tliey  put  Mr.  Jobtt 
Row  in  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Robkrt  Lkighton  in  Edinburgh, Mr. 
Patrick  Gillespie  in  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Colville  they 

offered  to  the  Old  College  of  St.  Andrews All  our 

colleges  are  quickly  like  to  be  undone.     Our  churches  are  in 
great  confusion:  no  intrants  get  any  stipend  till  they  hate 
petitioned    and   subscribed    some  acknowledgment    to   tbe 
Englisli.     When  a  very  few  of  the  remonstrants,  or  indepen- 
dent party,  will  call  a  man,  he  gets  a  kirk  and  the  stipeud; 
but  whom  the  ])resbyterv,  and  well  near  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, calls  and  admits,  be  must  preach  in  the  fields,  or  in  a 
barn,  without  stij)end."    Independents  and  rcmonstrators  were 
therefore  placed  in  all  vacant  parishes  in  the  western  coun- 
ties, which  accounts  for  the  agitation  in  those  parts  after  tbe 
Restoration.     It  appears  the  ])resbyterians  had  attempted  V) 
hold  an  Assembly  this  year,  but  which   was  likewise  dis- 
persed   by  colonel  Lilbunie ;    for,  continues  Baillie,  "  Wc 
thought  at  the  General  Assembly  to  have  gotten  some  course 
for  this ;  but  colonel  Lilbume,  the  commander-in-chief,  gave 
orders  to  the  soldiers  to  break  our  assembly  before  it  was  con- 
stituted, to  tlie  exceeding  great  grief  of  all,  except  the  remon- 
strants, who  insulted  upon  it,  the   English  violence  having 
trysted  [concuired]  with  their  protestation  against  it.     Since 
that  time  we  have  had  no  meeting  for  the  whole  church,  not 
so  much  as  for  counsel,  though  the  remonstrants  have  met 
oA;,  and  are  like  to  set  up  a  commission  and  assembly  of  their 
own,  for  very  ill  purposes."     It  was  the  design  of  the  two 
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of   the  lemonatratora,  Gillespie  and  Guthrie,  **  to 
MtfgB  the  church,**  and  to  place  men  of  their  own  views  in 
P^  parishes,  and  many  of  that  party  vrcre  falling  off  to  tlic 
IP  English  errors,  both  of  church  and  state.'"     The  English 
issioners  favoured  the  protestors,  and  called  the  resohi- 
'  rascally  malignants.**     They  were  going  on  rapidly 
levolutionise  the  kirk,  and  were  "  playing  strange  pranks.** 
The  remonstrators  had  held  a  secret  meeting  at  Edin- 
;h,  from  which  they  were  instructed  to  have  monthly  fasts 
communions,  from  which  they  excluded  more  than  the 
half  of  those  who  were  usually  admitted :  ''  six   or  seven 
srinisters,  leaving    their  own  congregations  desolafCy  were 
alwat  the  action :  numbers  of  strangers  flocked  to  these  meet- 
ings: at  their  fasts  four  or  five  ministers  of  their  best  preachers 
in  the  bounds  exercised  from  morning  till  even.     The  great 
derigu  of  all  this  was  evidently  but  to  increase  their  ])arty, 
whereof  yet  in  most  places  they  missed.     Always  the  word 
went,  that  they  purposed  to  put  up  committees  for  purging 
and  planting  everywhere,  as  they  thought  fit.     I  was  so  cha- 
litable  as  not  to  suspect  them  of  any  such  purpose,  when  the 
Itnd  was  full  of  confusion  and  danger ;  yet  I  found  myself 
disappointed ;  for  at  our  synod  the  moderator's  sermon  ran 
on  the  necessity  of  taking  up  the  too  long-neglected  work  of 
purging.     The  man*s  vehemency  in  this  and  in  his  prayer,  a 
strange  kind  of  sighing,  the  like  whereof  I  had  never  heard, 
as  a  pythonising  out  of  the  belly  of  a  second  person,  made 
me  amazed.     To  prevent  this  foolish  and  cruel  enterprise, 
we  pressed  in  the  entry  of  the  synod,  that  in  these  times  of 
confusion  we  might  be  assured  of  peace  till  the  next  synod. 

We  intimated  our  great  willingness  to  cast  out  of 

the  ministry  all  whom  we  conceived  either  unfit  for  weakness, 
or  scandalous;  but  a  synod  so  divided  in  juilgment  as  we 
^ere,  we  conceived  very  unfit  for  any  such  work.  When  we 
found  our  desire  flatly  refused,  and  i>erccived  a  clear  design 
to  set  up  presently  their  tyrannous  committees,  we,  as  we  had 
'^Wed  beforehand,  and  were  advised  by  the  ministry  of 
Edinburgh,  and  others  of  our  mind,  required  them  that  our 
^>'Qod  might  be  rightly  constitute :  that  ministers  censured 
*>}■  the  General  Assembly  [Gillespie  himself  being  one  of  them] 
^nd  elders  notoriously  opposite  to  the  last  three  General  As- 
semblies, might  have  no  voice.  When  this  was  flatly  refused, 
^'e  shewed  we  were  necessitated  to  sit  by  ourselves,  and  leave 
^J^em  in  their  separation  from  the  General  Assembly  and  kirk 
^'^  Scotland.  When,  by  idl  we  could  say,  nothing  could  be 
'^hiaiiicd,  all  of  us  wh<i  adhcrc<l  lo  the  (u'ueral  AsstMubly  went 
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to  the  Blackfriars,  and  there  kept  the  synod,  leaving  oar 
testation  with  them.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  overbearing  conduct  of  Oifle 
and  the  ^^  fell  bickerings"  that  his  ambition  and  bigotija 
sionedy  there  were  now  two  rival  synods  sitting  at  toe  I 
time,  and  each  claiming  to  be  the  true  and  only  piovincii 
presentativeof  the  church  of  Scotland;  but  as  Gillespie*i| 
had  the  favour  of  the  Head  of  the  kirk,  and  the  assiitni 
his  troops,  they  contrived  to  fill  several  vacant  kiib  i 
their  own  sort  They  filled  the  kirk  of  Douglas,  agaiul 
unanimous  declamation  of  the  parishioners  of  allraiik% 
refused  to  admit  them  into  the  church,  and  were  obligB 
ordain  their  man  Kidd  on  the  brae  side  [hill  side]  undfl 
protection  of  a  lieutenant's  guard  of  infantry  from  Glaq 
"  an  abominable  example,  generally  much  abhorrtit  w 
shews  what  we  may  expect  from  that  party/*  The  "tms] 
bytery"  of  Lanerk,  that  is,  however,  the  resolutioner  lee 
ordained  and  inducted  a  Mr.  Archibald  Inglish  to  the  pi 
of  Douglas,  a  week  after  the  other  hill-side  ordination,' 
it  was  supposed,  would  not  enjoy  the  stipend  which  wool 
to  Kidd,  although  the  people  and  the  two  proprietors,  the 
quis  of  Douglas  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  were  in  Mr.  IngI 
favour.  '^  In  this  glass  see  our  condition,**  says  Baillie. 
is  so  in  sundry  congregations  already,  and  like  to  be  so  in  n 
not  so  much  through  the  violence  of  the  English,  as  the 
reasonable  headincss  of  the  remonstrants,  which  for  the  tl 
remediless ;  and  we,  for  fear  of  worse,  from  their  very 
humour,  give  way  to  permit  them  to  plant  divers  church 
they  like  best  This  formed  schism  is  very  bitter  to  ui 
remediless,  except  on  intolerable  conditions,  which  no 
ortliodox  divine  will  advise  us  to  accept.  We  must  eml 
without  contradiction  and  let  grow  the  principles  of  the  re 
strants,  which  all  reformed  divines  and  all  states  in 
WORLD  ABHOR :  WO  must  permit  a  few  heady  men  to  wast 
church  with  our  consent  or  connivance ;  we  must  let  them  i 
our  people  to  the  sectarian  model ;  a  few  more  forwari 
joined  among  tliemselves,  by  privy  meetings,  to  be  the  i 
party  and  the  congregation,  the  rest  to  be  the  rascally  maS^ 
multitude :  so  that  the  bodj  of  our  people  are  to  be  cast  c 
all  our  churches,  and  the  few  who  are  countenanced,  are  C 
as  sundry  of  them  already  have  done,  to  embrace  the  em 
the  time  for  their  destruction.  Against  these  abominatioi 
strive  so  much  and  so  wisely  as  we  can.**    These  are  the 
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Dade  the  schism,  the  desertions,  and  all  the  field  cotiven- 
p  seditions,  and  open  rebellions,  which  afflicted  the  nation, 
roaght  such  calamities  on  the  church  afler  the  restoration. 
Rich  ever  has  been  the  case ;  **  the  son  of  Hagar,  the 
itian,**  ever  has  and  ever  will  '^  mock,**  that  is,  persecute 
I9  the  true  church,  whichthas  the  prouiise,  and  is  destined 
ing  forth  seed  unto  faithful  Abraham,  who,  tlirough  many 
i  and  much  tribulation,  may  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
en,  having  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
ilood  of  the  Lamb  in  holy  baptism. 
L  this  melancholy  description  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
lat  period,  we  can  plainly  perceive  the  even  hand  of  retri- 
re  justice  in  punishing  the  prime  instruments  of  the  extir- 
mot  6od*s  holy  church.  Baillie,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
erate  party,  complains  of  the  violent  conduct  of  the  ultra- 
rmers ;  but  who  were  merely  carrying  out  against  them  the 
ciple  on  which  they  themselves  had  previously  acted  to- 
la the  bishops.  Tne  remonstrators  were  now  meting  out 
leir  fellow  presbyterians  the  same  measure  that  they  had 
sared  to  the  episcopalians ;  and  they  now  felt  tliat  sharpness 
be  serpent's  tooth  which  they  had  compelled  the  fathers  of 
church  to  experience  from  their  rebellious  children,  when 
r  declared  these  worthy  Fathers^  and  confessors  to  be  In- 
0U8,  to  be  holden  asETHNicKS  and  Publicans,  and  threat- 
1  them  with  death.  Yet  these  judgments  and  calamities 
act  seem  to  have  wrought  any  repentance  in  the  hearts  of 
moderate  presbyterians ;  for  they  still  continued  to  glory 
heir  shame,  and  to  clinch  the  infamy  of  their  former  pro 
dings  by  approving  and  exulting  over  their  past  crimes. 
lat  to  continue  the  mournful  language  of  the  same  revolted 
of  the  church ;  he  says — *  Our  nobility  [are]  well  nearly 
eked ;  dukes  Hamilton,  the  one  execute,  the  other  slain ; 
ir  estate  forfault ;  one  part  of  it  gifted  to  English  soldiers ; 
rest  will  not  pay  the  debt ;  little  left  to  the  heretrix ;  al- 
it  the  whole  name  undone  with  debt:— Huntly  execute; 
sons  all  dead  but  the  youngest ;  there  is  more  debt  on  the 
ise  than  the  land  can  pay : — Lennox  is  living  as  a  man 
ied,  in  his  house  of  Cobham : — Douglas  and  his  sou  Angus 
quiet  men,  of  no  respect : — Argyle  almost  drowned  with 
»t  [notwithstanding  the  large  share  of  ^^  brotherly  assistance*^ 
1  public  money],  in  friendship  with  the  English,  but  in 


'*  For  though  ye  have  ten  thouitand  Instructors  in  Christ  [priests] ,  yet  have  ye 
many  Fadiov  [bishops  or  apostles]  :  for  in  Christ  JeruH  I  have  begotten  you 
n^  the  gospel."— 1  Cor.  iv.  15. 
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haired  wiih  the  country:  he  courts  the  remanslraton^ 
were  and  are  averse  to  him:— Chancellor  Loudon  itvesEki 
outlaw  ahout  Athole,  his  lands  comprised  for  debt,  i 
general  very  great  disgrace: — Marischal,  Rothes,  Eg 
and  his  three  sons, Crawford,  Lauderdale,  and  others,] 
in  England,  and  their  lands  all  either  sequestrate  or  for&n 
<ind  gifled  to  English  soldiers;  Balmerino  suddenly  dead, i 
liis  son,  for  public  debt,  comprisings,  and  captions,  keeps i 
the  causey   [dare  not  appear  in  public]  : — Warriston  I 
refunded  much  of  what  he  got  for  places,  lires  privily, : 
hard  enough  condition,  much  haied  by  the  most,  and  negledd  J 
by  all,  except  the  remonstrants,  to  whom  he  is  gnide.    Odrl 
criunnal  judicatories  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  English;  i 
civil  courts  in  their  hands  also ;  only  some  of  the  remonsttttarj 
aie  adjoined  with  them.  .  .  .    The  commissariat  andsberifij 
courts  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  English  soldiers,  with  ik  | 
adjunction  in  sr)me  places  of  some  few  remonstrants.    Strag 
gamsons  in  Leilh,  Edinburgh  town  and  castle,  Glasgow, An, 
Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Linlithgow,  Peith,  Dundee, Burnt Islaod, 
DuiHiotter,  Aberdeen,  Invei-ness,  Inverary  [Argyle's  own  town], 
Dunstaffnagc,  &c.  * 

*'0f  a  long  lime  no  man  in  the  whole  isle  did  mute;  all 
wenj  lulled  uj)  in  a  lethargic  fear  and  despair.  .  .  .  But  be- 
hold inward  division  doth  hazard  all  at  the  ver}'  beginning. 
The  irreconcileable  discords  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton  had  nn- 
done  the  isle,  and  almost  both  the  families.  ...  So  for  the 
time  the  case  of  our  land  is  most  sad.  .  .  .  Being  called  the 
other  week  to  confer  with  the  brethren  of  Edinburgh,  1  wascoro- 
forted  to  find  all  that  met  fully  of  my  sense  both  about  prayer 
fi)r  the  king  [the  resolutioners  persisted  in  naming  the  king  in 
their  ])ublic  prayere,  for  which  they  suffered  many  hardships 
both  from  the  head  of  the  kirk  and  also  from  the  remonstraton]) 
and  affairs  of  our  divided  synod,  divided  presbytery,  troubled 
c(^llcge,  and  all  else  we  spoke  of.  But  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see 
the  general  affliction  at  the  proclamation  of  the  protector  of  the 
act  of  union,  the  act  of  forfaultry,  and  deep  fimny  of  so  many, 
the  preparation  of  Monk  by  sea  and  land  presently  to  swallow 
up  the  northern  [royalist]  party,  destitute  of  all  hope  of  the 
oft  promised  foreign  supplies  as  common  fame  surmised. 
As  our  miseries  (without  a  kingdom  wholly,  without  any 
judicatories  to  count  of  of  our  own,  without  a  church  well 
near)  arc  gnat,  so  wo  expect  they  shall  increase,  and  the  next 
heavy  dint  [blow]  shall  fall  on  the  chief  of  the  ministry.     At 
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it  will  not  be  safe  to  have  any  audible  complaints  of  these 
igBy  either  to  God  or  man  ^J" 
1655. — ^The  contention  between  the  two  factions  had  con- 
^  vinced  themselves  of  the  fatal  consequences  that  were  likely  to 
^:fiillow ;  and  therefore  a  couference  was  proposed  between  dele- 
gtfes  from  both  sides  forageneral  union  with  the  remonstrators, 
''by  an  overture  of  oblivion  of  by-gones."  Neither  party  had 
any  good  will  to  this  union,  it  was  only  necessity  that  drove 
them  to  it,and  the  remonstrators  were  as  rigid  in  their  proposals 
as  ever,  *^  for  so  long  as  Warriston  and  Mr.  James  Gutlnic  did 
guide  that  party,  there  could  no  peace  be  possible."    The  re- 
adntioners  continued  to  pray  for  the  king,  though  it  was  con- 
trary to  law,  and  made  even  penal;  but  the  remonstrants  Rejected 
the  king  and  all  other  malignants ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
communion  had  not  been  celebrated  in  Edinburgh  ''for  a 
munber  of  years.**    At  this  meeting  for  the  proposed  union, 
Mb.  James  Sharp  was  a  delegate  on  the  resolutioner  side,  and 
poposed  that  a  deputation  should  wait  on  Cromwell  to  nego- 
cialB  with  him  for  permisson  to  remember  the  king  in  their 
pnyers,  on  promising  to  live  peaceably  under  him ;  but  the 
proposed  was  not  agreed  to.     ''For  church  matters/'  says 
Biillie^,  ^*  there  is  no  ecclesiastic  government  at  all  we  can 
bear  of;  yet  the  hand  of  power  is  not  heavy  on  any  for  matters 
of  religion,  no,  not  on  quakers,  who  are  open  railers  against 
the  protector's  person  ;  yea,  we  hear  of  little  trouble  of  papists, 
who  grow  much  in  the  north  of  Scotland  more  than  these 
eighty  years,  without  any  control  ^."    The  diead  of  Cromwell's 
f       reogeance  induced  the  resolutioners  to  drop  tlie  king's  name 
oat  of  their  prayers,  and  Baillie  now  generally  calls  liim 
**  Charles  Stewart"     At  the  same  lime  Gillespi(%  Warriston, 
And  some  of  that  faction,drew  upauew  covenant, oi'a  still  more 
democratic  and  malignant  tendency  than  the  original   one, 
under  which  they  meant  to  place  all  "  the  godly ;"  but  this  was 
qaashed  by  the  vigorous  arm  of  tlie  English  council.     '*  Our 
arm  here  is  broken  for  all  discipline,  most  by  our  dissenting 
brethren  running  to  a  schism.     Popery  increases  more  than 
these  seventy  years.**     The  "  schismatic  faction,"  as  Baillie 
calls  the  remonstrators,  made  an  effort  to  constitute  five  or  six 
of  their  o^n  number  as  a  commisson  of  the  Assembly,  *'  with 
fidl  jurisdiction  over  all  our  land,  to  put  in  and  out  of  the  mi- 
nistry  whom  they  think  fit."     Against  this  horrible  tyranny, 
presbyteries  and  synods  protested  ;  but  tne  schismatics  ap- 
pealed to  Cromwell,  who  discountenanced  the  scheme^. 

«  BaiUic'a  Lctteri,  iu.  251-252.      =  Ibid.  281.      ^  ibid.  291.      *  Ibid,  patfshr 
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**  Upon  the  reduction,'*  says  Dr.  Skinner,  ^  of  the  U^Ii 
there  being  now  no  enemy  in  arms  in  Scotland,  genendl 
found  himself  at  liberty  to  inspect  the  civil  afiaire  o 
country.  And  because  the  covenanting  clergy  had  grcn 
insolent  in  their  power  and  influence  over  the  govemmei] 
people,  a  particular  care  was  used  to  abate  their  rigour, 
had,  indeed,  the  undisturbed  use  of  their  kirks  and  prea 
during  general  Monk's  command,  but  were  not  permitU 
liberty  of  making  reflections  upon  their  superiors  or  thegi 
menty  unto  which,  by  the  complexion  of  their  religion,  c 
pragmatical  spirit  of  the  clergy,  they  are  greatly  inclined, 
power  of  excommunication,  and  the  consequents  upon  it, i 
was  the  palladium  of  presbyterianismj  was  wholly  taken 
them.  Their  presbyteries  were,  indeed,  conniveaat,  but 
General  Assemblies  were  disturbed  Bnd/orlndden.  So  tha 
who  some  years  before,  in  the  height  and  ruffle  of  their  rdi 
zeal,  being  abetted  by  their  party  in  England,  had  the  < 
dence  to  outlaw  the  late  king,  when  he  forbade  their  Ai 
blies,  were  now  so  reduced  and  baffled  by  the  English  i 
that  they  would  have  dissolved  any  of  their  conventions  i 
command  of  a  corporal !  Nor  were  the  nobility  and  g 
permitted  to  wear  swords,  to  ride  on  a  horse  of  value,  to 
secute  their  old  animosities  among  themselves,  nor  to  ez( 
any  arbitrary  and  violent  practices  towards  their  inferior 
servants/'  Under  his  equitable  command  peace  was  univ 
and  its  effects,  trade  and  prosperity ;  for  his  army  was  ] 
tually  paid  from  the  forced  contributions  on  the  inhabit 
"  so  that  the  soldiers  being  well  paid  were  enabled  to  disd 
their  quarters  duly,  and  the  money  did  so  universally  circ 
through  the  country,  that  there  was  never  known  so  i 
ready  coin  in  Scotland,  as  during  general  Monk's  conu 
there.  He  had  formed  his  army  to  a  verv  exact  disciplii 
that  nothing  was  more  rare  than  to  hear  of  any  mutinies  ai 
themselves,  or  depredations  on  the  people.  Insomuch] 
though  Monk  continued  among  them  to  secure  their  subjec 
yet  they  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  generosity  and  justice 
80  much  kindness  for  his  soldiers,  dming  a  long  and  peao 
neighbourhood  together,  that  they  looked  upon  them  no  o 
wise  than  as  natives  of  the  place,  or  a  part  of  their  cou 
and  as  guardians  rather  of  their  safety  and  liberty,  iha 
struments  of  their  servitude  and  subjection  ^'^ 

1666. — ^Through  his  intimacy  with  lord  Broghill,  Mr.  S 

*  Dr.  Skinner'i  Life  of  (xeneral  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemirie,  by  the  Bi 
Webfter,  M.A.,  Cnrate  of  St.  Dunsttii's  in  the  West,  pp.  64,  65-69. 
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ru  appointed  a  professor  in  the  old  college  of  St.  Andrews, 
od,  Baillie  adds,  ^^  1  am  glad  he  is  in  it  or  any  other,  where 
wis  contented ;  for  indeed  he  is  the  most  serviceable  man  our 
ahoncft  maw  has:  but  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  of  his  accepting 
f  thai  place  on  the  English  command^.''  Division  and  con- 
BnUon  increased,  and  Uie  remonstrators  made  another  effort 
B  establish  their  commission  of  the  kirk,  **  to  purge  and  plant 
n  Scotland,  with  the  English  allowance  to  them,  as  the  godly 
«rty,  one  of  the  vilest,  most  shameful,  and  tyrannical  tricks 
hat  ever  was  heard  of  in  any  church  in  any  time.^^  To  prevent 
hdr  success,  the  resolutioners  sent  up  Mr.  Sharp  in  company 
rith  lord  Broghill  with  instructions  to  give  Cromwell  a  right 
npression  of  die  disposition  and  of  the  intention  of  the  kirk  to 
mpeaceably  and  inoffensively  under  thepresent  government — 
odear  and  make  manifest  the  groundless  arrogancy  of  the  re- 
■ODStrators  in  assuming  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  godly 
Mity  of  the  ministry ;  and  that  the  aspersion  of  insufficiency, 
icaiiaalou8ness,and  corruption,castby  them  upon  the  generality 
)f  the  resolutioner  ministxy,  is  most  uncharitable,  unjust,  and 
Sdie.  To  desire  that  the  government  of  the  kirk  be  allowed 
M>nm  in  Assemblies,  synods,  and  presbyteries;  and  the  dis- 
apline  to  be  permitted  to  be  exercised  by  the  judicatures  of 
&  kirk  according  to  the  order  therein  estabUshed^.  How 
nbdaed,  calm,  and  rational  the  moderate  party  now  appear 
dbie  the  mighty  conqueror,  and  how  different  their  attitude 
tow  to  what  they  assumed  with  their  sovereign  of  conceding 
lemoiy,  when  they  appeared  before  him  with  a  remonstrance 
1  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other ! 

The  remonstrators  also  sent  up  the  fierce  and  intractable 
rothrie,  who  had  cursed  the  king  to  his  face,  with  the  follow- 
ig  instructions : — **  1.  That  your  highness  will  please  to  give 
arrant  for  a  commission  to  be  issued  to  such  persons  of  ability 
id  soundness,  who  understand  the  affairs  of  the  kirk,  as  your 
ighness  shall  think  fit,  who  may  have  and  exercise  the  power 
hich  was  heretofore  in  the  commission  of  the  plantation  of 
irks  in  that  nation :  and  that  the  said  commissioners  may  be 
ithorised  and  required  to  dispose  of  the  public  maintenance 
wording  to  the  rules  and  acts  of  uncontroverted  Assemblies 
*  the  church  and  laws  of  that  land  before  the  year  1651. 

That  a  particular  visitation  may  be,  consisting  of  an  equal 
imber  of  both  judgments,  of  approved  godliness  and  zeal  for 
le  work  of  reformation :  whereof  the  one  half  to  be  agreed 

BalQie's  Letters,  iii.  S16.  -  Ibid.  iii.  324,  App.  568,  572. 
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u]ion  by  those  who  are  for  the  public  resolutionsi  and  the 
other  half  by  the  rem onstra tors,  for  planting  and  purging  of 
ministers  and  elders,  and  for  composing  of  present  and  tatam 
divisions  in  presbyteries  and  congregations.  3.  That  then 
be  also  a  general  committee  of  delegates  from  the  sevenl 
synods,  of  an  equal  number  of  both  judgments  ....  withoot 
whose  previous  advice  and  consent  the  respective  synods  may 
not  reverse  any  thing  done  by  the  aforesaid  visitations  K^ 

1057. — Cromwell  gave  the  antagonist  parties  an  audience^ 
and  became  so  impatient  at  the  length  of  Guthrie^s  speech, 
that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  lord  Broghill  prevailed  oo 
him  to  listen  to  the  other's  reply.  Mr.  Sharp  then  adroitly  tamed 
Guthrie's  arguments  against  himself,  and  gave  such  a  rational 
account  of  the  resolutioners  and  their  principles,  that  the  pro- 
tector was  satisfied  that  they  were  tlie  most  worthy  of  hii 
support.    This  dexterous  defeat  of  the  remonstrators^  designs  to 
rankled  in  Guthrie's  breast,  from  which  it  was  transfened  to 
the  whole  faction,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  that  most  un- 
christian and  atrocious  enmity  which  they  have  ever  since  eDte^ 
tained  towards  Mr.  Sharp  ^.  Baillie  communicated  to  Mr.  Ashe 
the  distress  that  his  party  suffered  from  the  exorbitant  ambition 
of  the  rcmonstrators ;  and  said  they  had  sent  up  to  the  protector 
their  three  grand  leaders, "  to  snpplicate  for  a  liberty  to  oppiett 
our  poor  church,  contrary  to  all  reason,  conscience,  and  law. 
....     Our  brethren  finding  that  Mr.  Sharp's  representatiooi 
had  marred  all  they  thought  to  have  obtained,  by  letters  and 
by  their  Independent  agents,  they  have  openly  sent  up  the 
chief  of  their  party  to  desire  by  the  great  favour  they  have 
themselves  every  one  of  tliem  with  the  protector,  and  diveift 
about  him,  a  commission  to  do  by  force  what  we  could  not  yield 
to  them  with  our  consent.     Their  great  plea  will  be,  that  the 
government  of  our  corrupt  church  should  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  them  who  are  the  godly  party,  till  the  church  be  well 

purged This  much  I  thought  fit  to  signify  to  you, 

and  a  few  whicli  you  and  Mr.  Calamy  think  meet  to  acquaint 
with  it.  Mr.  Sharp  can  fully  and  will  faithfully  report  the 
truth  of  every  particular.  .  .  .  Our  distress  now  is  great,  we 
desire  your  compassion,  your  prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  your 
countenance  to  our  cause,  when  you  know  it  may  profit  us  and 
not  hurt  yourselves.  ...  If,  by  your  countenance  and  counsel 
to  Mr.  Sharp,  or  by  your  dealings  with  your  friends  about  the 

*  Baillie's  Letters — Appendix,  573. 

'  Author's  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  12-U. 
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ffotector,  jou  can  help  to  keep  this  very  dangerous  storm  from 
Mf  you  shall  do  an  acceptable  service  to  God,  and  a  great  good 
;0ed  to  our  groaning  church  ^." 

Baillie  represents  the  state  of  the  kirk  to  be  one  of  ^^  most 
uuninent  danger,"  ^^  to  be  pitifully  oppressed  and  enslaved  to 
ifew  of  our  brethen,  who  have  long  vexed  us  with  their  cause- 
ess  diTisions,**  and  who  "  have  flatly  refused''  the  resolutioners' 
offers  of  peace  but  upon  new  and  unreasonable  terms,  viz.  that 
Jie  remonstrators  should  "  be  freed  from  all  subordination  to 
Jot  presbyteries  and  synods  till  they  were  newly  constituted 
■nd  purged  C  ^uid  that  the  whole  jurisdiction  should  be  placed 
in  t  committee,  of  an  equal  number  of  both  the  parties,  well 
knowing  that  the  moderates  would  not  act  with  them,  which 
voold  throw  the  whole  government  into  the  bauds  of  tlie  re- 
monstrators, and  their  first  proposition  would  have  been  the  com- 
plete subversion  of  presbyterianism.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Sharp, 
irtien  sentto  treat  with  Cromwell,  Baillie  said  that  *^  he  had  need 
of  along  spoon  ;** — ^''He  should  have  along  shafted  spoon  that 
tops  kail  [broth]  with  the  devil."  The  conduct  of  both  parties 
in  the  dispute  about  the  plantation  of  churches  shews  how 
peat  a  cheat  the  abolition  of  patronage  was  upon  the  people ; 
far  it  only  passed  from  the  patron's  hands  into  those  of  either 
of  the  two  factions,  but  never  reached  the  free  election  of  the 
pirishoners.  Supremacy  was  the  object  of  the  remonstrators, 
•od  of  their  appeal  to  the  head  of  tlie  kirk ;  but  Mr.  Sharp's 
Ailities  were  so  well  directed  that  their  w^hole  scheme  was  de- 
bated, and  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Baillie,  '^  I 
^ow  not  what  the  faction  witli  you  do  brag;  but  believe  it, 
^ir  cause  of  bragging  is  more  slender  since  Warriston's  rc- 
Oo\ingirom  London,  than  it  was^." 

1658. — ^The  contention  of  Gillespie,  Guthrie,  Warriston, 
ind  others  of  their  faction,  was  intolerable  to  tlic  moderate  party ; 
mt  Mr.  Sharp's  negociations  at  London  relieved  them  from 
i  persecution  of  which  they  had  some  well-grounded  fears. 
'  Our  church  has  been  pretty  quiet,  our  troubling  remonstrants 
lot  having  yet  prevailed  with  the  English  to  get  authority  from 
hem  to  exerdse  their  tyranny  amonst  us.  The  great  instru- 
nent  of  God  to  cross  their  evil  designs  has  been  that  very 
^forthyfpiouSy  wise^  and  diligent  young  man^  Mr,  James  Sharp^ 
...  we  blessed  God,  tliat  by  Mr.  Shaq)'s  labours,  was  kept 
>ff  us  for  a  time,  a  much  feared  storm."  Although  the  fac- 
ion  missed  their  aim  of  gaining  the  mastery  over  their  adver- 
arics,  yet  Gillespie  obtained  for  the  college  of  Glasgow  "  all 

*  Baillie's  Lcttcn,  iii.  329,  336.  ^  Ibid,  passim. 
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the  benefices  of  the  whole  chapter  of  the  diocese  of  Gl 
also  the  abbacy  of  Crosraguel,  and  sundry  other  things  wl 
jure  devoluto^  fell  in  the  protector's  power*."  **  OuTchnid||!l 
says  Baillie,  "  lies  as  it  did ;  the  representation  printed  by' 
Sharp  at  London,  they  [the  remonstrants]  durst  never  easaylij 
answer ;  but  ournewaesiresof  peace  they  answered  a  picccoff 
with  a  bitter  pamphlet ...  It  is  very  like  the  end  of  this  fkA\ 
nate  difference  will  be  a  formal  separation ;  the  sooner  dn^ 
better  for  the  kirk ;  for  they  abide  among  us  only  to  incRia 
their  party ;  and  if  they  were  formally  separate,  tfiey  coalddB 
us  the  less  harm.  The  country  lies  very  quiet ;  it  is  exceeding 
poor.  Our  noble  families  are  almost  gone ;  Lennox  baslitib 
in  Scotland  unsold ;  Hamilton's  estate  is  sold ;  Argyle  canpif 
little  annual  rent  for  7  or  800,000  merks ;  and  he  is  no  men 
droumed  in  debt  than  in  public  hatred  almost  of  all,  bolk 
Scottish  and  English ;  the  Gordons  are  gone ;  the  DouglaM 
little  better ;  Eglinton  and  Glencaim  on  Uie  brink  of  breakiD| 
[t.  e.  bankruptcy] ;  many  of  our  chief  families'  estates  in 
cracking ;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  any  human  reliefer 
thetime^." 

These,  then,  are  the  temporal  effects  of  the  extiipi- 
tion  of  the  church — rebellion,  regicide,  sacrilege,  religiooi 
contention  and  anarchy  !  But  at  this  time  of  rebuke  andblti- 
phemy,  God  remembered  mercy,  and  removed  that  scourge 
whom  He  had  raised  up  to  punish  and  purify  his  church,  aod 
gave  to  Scotland  one  more  trial  of  faith  and  patience,  whether 
or  not  she  was  worthy  of  having  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  truth 
again  committed  to  its  pillar  and  ground — the  Church.  The 
church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth,  to  teach,  support^ 
and  presen  e  it  by  that  sword  of  the  spirit  and  that  spiritual 
authority  which  Christ  committed  to  the  apostles  and  to  their 
successors.  We  have  seen  what  contentions  and  struggliup 
among  individuals  and  factions  for  tyrannical  power  over  thdr 
fellow  ser\'ants,  and  what  schisms  and  divisions  followed  the 
extirpation  of  the  church  in  Scotland ;  and  in  England  what 
swarms  of  heresies  arose  like  locusts  out  of  the  bottomless  pity 
that  darkened  the  whole  land ;  no  less  than  fourscore  different 
sects,  all  hating  and  abusing  each  other,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  charity,  the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtue. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Cromwell  died  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battles  of  Worcester  andDunbar,which  had  opened 
his  way  to  supreme  power.  Dr.  Bates,  a  physician,  was  called 
to  the  protector^s  rescue  when  he  was  in  arrest  of  death,  and 

1  BaiUie'i  Letters,  iu.  352, 356,  362.  >  Ibid.  in.  352,  362, 356,  387. 
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says  that  he  was  in  the  greatest  mental  agonies,  often  started, 
1  asked  if  the  attendants  saw  any  thing ;  and  Baillie  says 
"  cried  out  of  the  devil  and  a  northern  army.^  At  length, 
bis  distress  he  called  for  his  chaplains,  and  the  first  ques- 
I  he  asked  them  was — "  if  there  was  any  falling  from 
xre  ?**  To  which,  true  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  they  an- 
sred  there  was  not ;  then^  said  he,  /  am  safe  !  This  is  a  short 
1  easy  way  of  quieting  men*s  consciences,  of  removing  the 
lying  worm,  and  extinguishing  the  unquenchable  fire ;  for 
.▼er  depended  on  the  supposition  that  he  must  at  some  time 
Jthcn*  have  had  divine  grace,  and  in  that  case  his  hypocrisy, 
;icide,  usurpation,  and  the  devastation  of  three  kingdoms, 
lid  do  him  no  hurt  in  that  outer  darkness  into  which  he  was 
oat  to  plunge.  But  "  God  sees  no  sin  in  the  elect  ;**  and  the 
estminster  Confession  says,  ^^  they  whom  God  hath  accepted 
his  beloved,  effectually  called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit, 
n  neither  totally  nor  finally  fad  away  from  the  state  of  grace; 
it  shall  certainly  persevere  therein  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally 
ted;^  and  the  Catechism  teaches  the  dangerous  doctrine  to 
»uth  that  ^Urue  believers,by  reason  of  the  unchangeable  love  of 
od,  and  his  decree  and  covenant  to  give  them  perseverance, 
eir  inseparable  union  with  Christ,  his  continual  intercession 
r  them,  and  the  Spirit  and  seed  of  God  abiding  in  them,  can 
ither  totally  nor  finally  fall  away  from  the  state  of  grace,  but 
e  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation  ^'* 
^hen  Cromwell's  chaplains  were  praying  just  before  his  death, 
oodwin  used  these  words — ^^  Lord,  we  pray  not  for  thy  ser- 
nt's  life,  for  we  know  that  is  granted ;  but  to  haste  his  health, 
r  that  thy  people  cannot  want."  And  after  his  death  Mr. 
ony  said,  "  O  Lord,  thy  late  servant  here  is  now  at  thy  right 
ndy  making  intercession  for  the  sins  of  England  T  "  His 
irial  was  large  as  magnifick  as  any  king  of  England^.**  And 
shop  Burnet  says  that  Dr.  Tillotson  told  him  that  Goodwin 
d  the  audacity  to  say  in  a  prayer — "  Thou  hast  deceived  us, 
d  we  were  deceived,"  by  the  death  of  the  protector :  and 
at  in  praying  for  Richard,  Storry  used  these  blasphemous 
>rds — ^^Make  him  the  brightness  of  his  Father'* s  glory  i^xiA  the 
press  image  of  his  person^ !" 

1659. — On  the  death  of  the  protector,  his  son,  Richard 
romwell,  succeeded ;  and  was  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  '^but 
ith  so  cold  and  indifferent  ceremony,  both  in  the  people  and 
e  English  army,  that  it  seemed  rather  an  act  of  obedience 

1  West.  Conf.  Faith,  cap.  xviii.  sect.  I.  Larger  Catechism,  ques.  79. 

s  BailUe's  Letters,  iii.   425. 

*  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  161,  ed.  1838. 
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than  affection  ^*'  Being  a  weak,  good  sort  of  man,  he  did 
long  retain  the  seat  of  power,  and  in  a  few  months  he  resig;ned: 
and  retired  to  a  private  station,  in  which  he  lived  to  the 
archal  age  of  90,  having  witnessed  the  Restoration  and 
Revolution.  The  Rump  revived  and  drew  up  an  oath  for 
juring  the  king;  but  they  in  their  turn  were  overthrown  tf I 
Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  who  instituted  a  committee  of  safeM:, 
In  the  meantime  the  king  published  a  declaration  at  Brediia 
which  he  says, — ^'  Because  the  passions  and  uncharitableaoi 
of  the  times  have  produced  several  opinions  in  religioO|lf 
which  men  are  engaged  in  parties  and  animosities  against  eia 
other;  which,  when  they  shall  hereafter  unite  in  a  freedom  rf 
conversation,  will  be  composed  or  better  understood ;  we  di 
declare  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no  man  ahd 
be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinin 
in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  tk 
kingdom ;  and  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  consent  to  such  an  act 
of  parliament,  as  upon  mature  deliberation,  shall  be  ofieredlo 
us,  for  the  full  granting  that  indulgence." 

In  a  synod  held  at  Glasgow,  the  remonstrators,  with  the 
synods  of  Dumfries,  Galloway,  and  Argyle,  which  were  al 
governed  by  the  same  party,  formed  the  design  of  sending  up  t 
petition  to  Uie  new  Protector  and  Rump  against  toleration.  The 
other  party  partly  agreed  ^^dth  them,  but  not  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  remonstrator  screw,  which  would  have  terminated  in 
an  unreasonable  persecution  of  the  episcopalians  and  sectaries, 
as  they  called  the  independents.  A  General  Assembly  was 
earnestly  desired,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Sharp  coold 
easily  have  obtained  it  had  he  been  on  the  spot ;  but  he  had 
returned  to  his  parochial  duties  at  Crail. 

1660. — Monk  maintained  an  impenetrable  my stery  as  to  the 
side  he  intended  to  take  at  this  period,  and  probably  was 
guided  in  some  measure  by  the  course  of  events  rather  than 
by  any  settled  determination  at  first  of  his  own  mind.  He  en- 
tered into  negociations  with  tlie  committee  of  safety,  of  which 
Warriston  was  one,  and  amused  the  king's  agents  without 
giving  them  decided  hopes  of  his  support.  He  summoned  a  con- 
vention of  the  estates  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  telling  them  "he 
had  a  call  from  God  and  man  to  march  into  England  to  settle 
the  }>eace  there ;"  and  required  them  to  provide  money  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  troops,  and  to  keep  the  peace  of  their  own 
country  in  his  absence.  The  earl  of  Glencaim  and  several 
others  pressed  Monk  to  declare  for  a  free  parliament,  which 

*  Skiimer's  Life  of  Monk,  75. 
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equivalent  to  lecaHing  the  king ;  but  although  he  made 
eplv  to  this  advice,  yet  he  afterwards  owned  that  it  en- 
aged  him  to  prosecute  the  design  which  he  contemplaled 
so  happly  effected.     He  began  his  march  on  the  18tb  of 
ember^  but  in  consequence  of  Lambert's  army  occupying 
xastle,  he  halted  at  Coldstream,  and  despatched  a  messen- 
to  Crail  for  Mr.  Sharp,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
Qtion  of  restoring  the  king,  and  explained  to  him  the  pe- 
9X  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  from  the  supe- 
force  and  better  position  of  Lambert,  and  from  the  doubtful 
lity  of  his  own  officers.    His  own  chaplain,  Dr.  Price,  urged 
to  declare  for  the  king,  and  to  effect  his  restoration,  to  which 
eplied  ambiguously,  '^  that  he  very  well  knew  what  he  [Dr. 
:e]  would  have,  nor  should  he  be  wanting  therein,  so  soon 
le  could  find  himself  in  a  capacity  for  effecting  it;  of  which 
bad  now  somewhat  more  hopes  than  formerly.      And  then 
dly  taking  Dr.  Price  by  the  hand,  very  solemnly  and  de- 
itly  told  him, '  By  God's  grace  I  will  do  it  K'  "     Mr.  Sharp 
n  drew  up  a  declaration,  which  Monk  adopted  and  signed, 
Krhich  he  explained  his  reasons  for  marching  to  establish  the 
edom  of  parliament,  but  without  alluding  to  the  king  or  his 
erests.     It  was  read  the  next  day  at  the  head  of  his  own 
ny,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  wavering  duty  to  their  com- 
inder ;  it  was  afterwards  printed  and  dispersed,  when  it  soon 
iched  Lambert's  head-quarters,  and  caused  his  men  to  desert 
great  numbers  and  to  join  Monk's  army.      Baillie  says, 
iVherevcr  he  came  he  was  received  as  an  angel ;  bells  and 
nfires  welcomed  him.     All  declared  their  earnest  desires  for 
hte  parliament,  and  gave  liim  great  encouragement  to  pro- 
le  it :  he  was  civil  to  all,  but  reserved  himself  to  see  further, 
r.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Sharp  had  been  free  with  him  in  Scot- 
id;  on  his  letter,  Mr.  Sharp  followed  him  and  overtook  him. 
soon  as  he  reached  London,  he  was  to  him  the  most  wise^ 
Uh/ul^  and  happy  councillor  he  had ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
)d's  assistance  to  Mr.  Sharp,  Monk  was  divers  times  on  the 
int  of  being  circumvented,  or  of  himself  to  have  yielded  to 
structive  counsels^."     Monk  reached  London  on  the  4th  of 
bruary,  and  restored  the  secluded  members,  and  compelled 
3  Rump  to  declare  a  period  to  their  sitting,  and  to  make  room 
'  a  free  parliament,  which  was  summoned  for  the  25th  of 
)ril,  and  which  was  a  prelude  to  the  Restoration. 
Mr.  Sharp  returned  to  Crail,  after  having  drawn  up  Monk's 
mifesto.     Messrs.  Dickson  and  Douglas  wrote  a  joint  letter 

1  Dr.  Skinner's  Life  of  Monkp  176.  BaiUie'i  Letten,  iU.  440. 
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to  the  genera],  expressing  their  entire  confidence  in  him,  tad 
suggesting  to  him  the  propriety  of  hanng  a  confidential  p» 
son  near  him,  with  whom  to  advise  respecting  Scottish  aflUn 
For  this  purpose  they  recommended  Mr.  Sharp,  and  reqaeiHl 
that  he  would  send  a  passport  to  enable  him  to  join  bm 
Monk  replied  that  he  had  already  anticipated  their  visho^ 
and  had  sent  a  passport  for  Mr.  Sharp,  whom  he  wished  tojok 
him  as  soon  as  possible,  when  he  promised  to  shew  them  not 
friendly  he  was  towards  their  church.  This  letter  was  dalfli 
at  Ferrybridge,  the  16th  of  January ;  and  upon  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, six  of  the  resolutioner  ministers  met  at  Edinburgh,  and 
drew  up  a  set  of  instructions  for  Sharp  before  he  set  out  at 
his  journey,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  toleration  far  ik 
religious  opinions  of  others  made  no  part  of  the  system  which 
Ihey  were  desirous  of  constructing  for  themselves  ^ 

Tlierc  appears  nothing  whatever  in  Mr.  Sharp's  subsequent 
conduct,  or  correspondence,  to  shew  that  he  violated  any  of 
these  instnictions,  except  it  be  in  the  matter  of  toleratum.  Mr. 
Douglass,  and  all  who  were  of  his  opinions,  were  allowed  that 
full  toleration  which  they  so  earnestly  represented  as  «ii/Wflarf 
offensive,  when  granted  to  others.  Mr.  Sharp  did  not  recom- 
mend intolerance,  even  when  he  had  a  favourable  opportuDilf 
against  his  political  enemies,  the  remonstrators.  Wlien  the  king 
asked  his  advice  at  Breda,  how  to  act  towards  that  partj,Mr. 

^  1.  You  arc  to  use  jonr  utmost  endeavours  that  the  kirk  of  Scotland  miji 
without  interruption  or  encroachment,  enjoy  the  freedom  and  privileges  of  ^ 
established  judicatures,  ratified  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

2.  A\l)ereas,  ])y  the  lax  toieration  which  is  established,  a  door  is  opened  toi 
very  many  gross  « rrors  and  loose  practices  in  this  church  ;  you  shall  therefore  we 
all  lawful  and  prudent  means  to  represent  the  9if\fuln€»9  and oj^ensneneis  thereat 
that  it  may  be  timeously  remedied. 

3.  You  are  to  represent  the  prejudice  this  church  doth  suffer  by  the  interrert* 
ing  of  the  vaking  t>tipends,  which  by  law  were  dedicated  to  pious  uses;  sw 
seriously  endeavour,  that  hereafter  vaking  stipends  may  be  intromitted  with  bj 
I»rrsbytcries,  and  such  as  shall  be  warranted  by  them,  and  no  others,  to  bedif- 
pohcd  of  and  applied  to  pious  uses  by  presbyteries,  according  to  the  20th  act  of  the 
parliament,  1644. 

4.  You  are  to  endeavour,  that  ministers  lawfully  called,  and  admitted  by  pref 
byteries  to  the  ministry,  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  39th  act  of  the  parlianiatf 
entituled,  act  anent  abolishing  patronages,  for  obtaining  summarily,  upon  the  i^ 
of  their  admission,  decreet,  and  letters  conform,  and  other  executorials,  to  the 
effect  they  may  get  the  right  and  possession  of  their  stipends,  and  other  benefitit 
without  any  other  address  or  trouble. 

5.  If  you  find  that  there  will  be  any  commission  appointed  in  this  nadoo  ^ 
settling  and  augmenting  of  ministers'  stipends,  then  you  are  to  use  your  ntDOit 
endeavours  to  have  faithful  men,  well  affected  to  the  interests  of  Chiiit  in  tbii 
church,  employed  therein. 

(Signed)  Mr.  David  Dickson,        Mr.  John  Smith, 

Mr.  Robert  Douglass,    Mr.  Gborob  HutchisoHi 
Mr.  Jambs  Wood,  Mr.  Andrbw  Kbr. 
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iaq>  replied,  ^  Though  it  be  not  fit  that  your  majesty  should 
re  them  countenance,  or  put  power  into  their  hands,  yet,  I 
ink,  toe  will  all  be  suitors  to  your  majesty,  that  pity  ana  par- 
n  may  be  their  measure.**  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
at  these  six  ministers  who  met  and  drew  up  these  instructions 
sre  neither  a  general  assembly  nor  a  synod  of  the  church,  nor 
id  they  any  commission  to  act  in  Uie  name  of  the  whole 
mrch,  or  even  of  the  presbyterians,  as  a  body.  They  were 
It  even  sanctioned  by  any  synod  or  presbytery,  at  that  time 

afterwards.  These  instructions  can  therefore  be  considered 
ily  as  containing  the  private  opinions  of  these  six  gentlemen, 
hey  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  general  Monk,  that  ^^  though  it  be 
>t  their  way  to  intermeddle  with  civil  affairs,  yet  the  miseries 
'  the  sinking  nation  make  them  humbly  request  his  lordship 
lay  endeavour  to  ease  them  of  their  grievances."  Here  is  a 
mtradiction  to  their  conduct  during  the  previous  twenty  years ; 
It  the  presbyterians  had  ^^  intermeddled*'  in  every  political 
"ansaction,  though  they  felt  it  now  convenient  to  disclaim  it. 

Baillie  wroti^  to  Sharp  on  the  16th  of  April,  expressive  of  his 
ODfidence  in  him,  and  said,  '^  If  it  please  God  to  work  out 
lis  wonder.  His  own  only  work,  marvellous  in  our  eyes,  and 
lore  in  the  eyes  of  the  posterity,  to  bring  home  our  sweet 
rioce  in  peace,  I  think  in  this  case  the  greatest  pull  will  be 
bout  episcopacy.'*  He  then  suggested  to  him  '4n  this  great 
ifficulty,*'  to  set  a  number  of  persons  to  select  and  write  out 
issagcs  from  all  the  illustrious  writers  of  that  age,  such  as 
aylor,  Hammond,  and  Bramball,  for,  '^  if  shortly  and  plainly 
eir  present  tenets,  beside  books  and  bishops,  were  put  in  the 
tt,  and  the  proofs  in  the  margins  in  their  own  words,  I  think 
might  prove  a  notable  mean,  by  God*s  blessing,  either  totally 
withdraw  the  heart  of  the  king  from  them,  and  the  heart  of  a 
tent  party  they  have,  I  doubt  not,  in  England  still,  or,  at 
Lst,  to  allay  and  cool  all  honest  protestants.  Their  humour 
exceedingly  bitter  and  high  even  in  their  late  writings,  not 
ly  against  the  covenant  and  all  presbyterians,  but  Uie  re- 
mers  abroad :  they  are  most  express  and  bitter  for  all  annini- 
ism,  for  the  far  most  of  popery,  as  much  as  Grotius  main- 
ns.**  Such  were  the  means  which  even  the  moderate 
»by  terians  employed  ;  and  the  remonstrants  were  '^  plotting 
w  divisions,**  and  this,  too,  when  "  the  ashes  of  our  former 
n  are  yet  smoking,  we  are  scarce  begun  to  peep  out  from 
der  that  rubbish  whither  the  coal  of  our  former  remediless 
nsions,  and  it  alone,  did  lately  bring  us :  if  so  soon  these 
gin  again  to  bestir  it,  we  are  worse  than  mad.  No  man  I 
ow  fitter  than  you  to  keep  those  two  men  [the  earls  of  Craw- 
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ford  and  Lauderdale]  together,  in  spite  of  the  devil ;  see  tft 
it,  as  God  shall  be  pleased  to  help  you."  The  remonstratorf 
"  study  is  to  fill  the  people  with  fears  of  bishops,  books,  destroys 
ing  of  the  covenant,  setting  up  of  profanity ;  and  hereopot 
presses  privy  meetings  as  in  a  time  most  necessary  ^^ 

The  accession  of  the  secluded  members  (73  in  number),iiiadi 
a  majority  over  the  Rump,  which  consisted  of  only  18,  and 
then  they  passed  an  ordinance  to  annul  the  Engagement  of 
1649,  and  to  repeal  the  oath  of  abjuration  of  Charles  Staait; 
they  agreed  to  a  bill  for  the  approbation  of  public  ministers^ 
declared  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  confession  of 
the  church  of  England — and  ordered  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  to  be  reprinted  and  hung  up  in  every  church  inEng^ 
land,  and  to  be  publicly  read  by  the  minister  once  eveiyycar. 
Before  their  dissolution  they  issued  writs  for  a  new  parliameDt 
to  meet  on  the  25th  of  April ;  the  members  of  which  were  to 
give  a  written  declaration  "  that  the  war  against  the  late  king 
was  just  and  lawful."  After  this  abortive  attempt  to  leaves 
legacy  of  contention  behind  them,  the  Long  Pakliaxent 
passed  an  act  for  their  own  dissolution,  after  they  had  sat 
nineteen  years,  four  months,  and  thirteen  days.  Mr.  Shaip 
had  great  influence  with  both  Monk  and  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
and  he  obtained  the  release  of  Lauderdale,  Crawford,  and  bis 
other  countrymen,  who  had  lain  in  the  Tower  since  the  fiital 
battle  of  Worcester.  Dr.  Wren,  the  aged  bishop  of  Ely, 
whom  Baillie  terms  "  the  worst  bishop  of  our  age  after  Dr. 
Laud  *,"  was  also  set  at  liberty  after  an  imprisonment  of  five 
years.  The  old  trator,  Warriston,  with  rat-like  sagacity,  fore- 
seeing the  fall  of  the  Rump-government,  applied  to  Sharp,  and 
begged  that  he  would  procure  a  personal  pardon  for  him; 
but  which  Sharp  very  properly  declined,  for  he  was  a  chirf 
instniment  both  in  exciting  and  continuing  all  the  late  troobles, 
and  this  refusal  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that  hatred  which 
Warriston's  nephew,  bishop  Burnet,  ever  afterwards  bore  to 
archbishop  Sharp.  He  recommended  that  a  commission 
should  be  sent  up  to  Crawford  and  Lauderdale  to  empower 
them  to  act  as  a  Scottish  committee  in  London  during  this  sort 
of  interregnum ;  but  which  was  never  complied  with. 

General  Monk's  proceedings  belong  rather  to  a  general  than 
to  an  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  therefore  I  shall  pass  over  all 
that  part  of  his  interesting  movements,  and  only  state  that  Monk 
used  great  caution,  and  would  not  allow  sir  John  Greenville, 
the  king's  agent,  to  approach  his  lodgings,  but  gave  him  the 

^  BaiUie's  Letters,  iii.  400-404.  -  Letters,  iii.  405.— Life  of  Monk,  245. 
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g  at  the  house  of  a  third  party,  a  Mr.  Morrice,  in  Covent 
1,  where,  unable  to  conceal  his  emotions,  he  assured 
rille  of  his  determination  to  restore  the  king,  but  explained 
Scnlties,  which  his  biographer  says  should  ^*  be  noted 
be  point  of  a  diamond.^  At  a  second  meeting,  Monk 
it  sir  John  his  instructions,  in  writing,  to  the  effect — 
since  by  the  long  civil  war  and  change  of  government, 
ids  of  die  soldiers  in  general,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
» would  be  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  of  his  ma- 
return,  it  was  his  humble  advice  that  he  would  be 
isly  pleased  to  proclaim  his  free  and  general  pardon  to 
subjects,  except  to  such  as  the  parliament  should  esteem 
ble  of  it.  That  he  would  prepare  the  minds  of  the  army 
laring  his  readiness  to  consent  to  such  acts  as  should 
the  public  sales  and  dispositions  of  lands,  and  the  pay- 
Iso  of  their  arrears.  And  because  nothing  was  more 
to  run  the  people  into  frenzies  than  the  fear  of  restraint 
r  several  religions,  he  did  further  beseech  his  majesty  to 
i  his  assent  for  a  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  to 
subjects,  who  should  so  employ  it  as  not  to  give  any 
)ance  to  the  civil  government.  He  was  also  instructed 
lest  his  majesty  to  retire  from  the  dominions  of  the  king 
in  into  some  convenient  place  belonging  to  the  states  of 
lited  Provinces,  where,  with  more  freedom  and  security 
person,  he  might  treat  further  with  his  parliament  and 
.  And,  lastly,  Monk  strictly  cautioned  sir  John  not  to 
IS  majesty  any  interruption,  by  offering  any  proposals  to 
r  the  reward  of  his  service." 

lohn  Greenville  departed  secretly  from  London,  and  em- 
i  at  Dover  for  Ostend.  When  he  arrived  at  Brussels  the 
[ordaunt,  who  had  travelled  with  him,  went  straight  to 
gand  informed  his  majesty  of  sir  John's  arrival.  The  king 
ted  that  he  had  important  news  to  communicate,  from  the 
his  coming  to  court;  so  his  majesty  went  alone  that  night 
Fohn's  lodgings :  he  received  Monk's  advice,  and  was  sa- 
of  his  sincerity  in  his  favour.  The  king  took  the  mar- 
r  Ormond,  the  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  and  sir  Edward 
las,  into  his  councils ;  and  as  he  now  saw  some  rational 
ct  of  a  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  he 
id  Monk's  advice,  removed  from  Brussels  to  Breda,  where 
ablished  his  court,  and  framed  a  declaration  embody- 
the  points  which  the  general  had  recommended  ^ 
Sharp  soon  found,  from  his  intimacy  with  Monk,  and 

»  Skinner's  Life  of  Monk,  pp.  273-378. 
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from  the  current  of  public  opinion  at  London,  that  the  cl 
of  England  would  be  restored  in  all  its  former  strength 
beauty ;  he  therefore  shewed  his  friends  at  home,  inhu~ 
dated  March,  that  along  with  the  king  '^  moderate 
at  the  least,  will  take  place  here.  The  good  party 
what  they  can  to  keep  the  covenant  interest  on ;  hot  I 
there  will  be  much  ado  to  have  it  so.  They  dare  notprm 
voting  for  presbyterian  government,  lest  it  bar  them  from 
elected  next  parliament  ^"  This  is  powerful  evidence  of 
the  public  mind  in  England  was  affected  towards  the  chi 
and  he  informed  Douglas  **  that  the  sectarian  interest  is  oo 
waning  handy  and  moderate  episcopacy  is  setting  up  itsheni* 
Douglas  pressed  Sharp  to  agree  to  the  king^s  restoration 
on  '^  covenant  terms  f  that  is,  that  the  king  should  be 
to  the  imperial  throne,  upon  the  same  conditions  and 
similar  bondage  as  he  had  suffered  during  the  short  period  ct 
his  inglorious  reign  in  Scotland.  Douglas  would  listen  ton 
otlier  terms,  and  applied  to  Lauderdale,  reminding  him  of  Ul 
own  sworn  obligations  to  that  instrument ;  but  the  coveoaot 
now  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  all  reasonable  men,  and  as  for  the 
king  he  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  its  fruits  when  he  wv 
in  Scotland.  But  even  in  its  birth-place  there  had  a  complete 
reaction  taken  place,  for  Douglas  says,  ^'  you  will  not  bdiere 
what  a  heart-hatred  they  bear  to  the  covenant^  and  how  thei 
fret  that  the  parliament  should  have  revived  it  What  can  be  I 
expected  but  the  pursuing  the  old  malignant  design,  to  the 
marring  and  defacing  of  tlie  work  of  reformation  settled  heie, 
and  well  advanced  in  the  neighbour  nations  ?  I  am  infonned 
that  those  are  to  have  a  meeting  hereon  the  5th  of  April, and 
have  no  purpose  to  wait  for  a  warrant,  but  go  on  with  such  an 
election  as  will  be  dissatisfying  to  the  sober  and  well-affected 

of  the  nation There  are  three  parties  here  who  hate 

all  of  them  their  own  fears  in  this  great  crisis :  the  remonstra- 
tors  fear  that  the  king  comes  in  [at  all] :  those  above  mentionedi 
that  if  he  come  in  upon  covenant  terms,  they  be  disappointed; 
and  those  who  love  religion  and  the  nation,  that  if  he  come 
not  in  upon  the  terms  of  the  league  and  covenant,  his  coming 
m  will  be  disadvantageous  to  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the 
three  nations.  Therefore  I  exhort  Crawford,  Lauderdale,  and 
yourself,  to  deal  with  all  earnestness  that  the  league  and  cove- 
nant be  settled  as  the  only  basis  of  the  security  and  happiuesft 
of  these  nations." 

Before  tlie  extirpation  of  the  Rump,  they  had  appointed  a 

^  Wodrow's  Introduction,  i.  p.  8. 
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r  set  ofjudges  and  other  officers  for  the  government  of  Scot- 
d;  but  Sharp*8  influence  with  Monk  prevented  the  confinna- 
I  of  their  appointment  Both  Monk  and  Sharp  agreed  that 
cotch  committee  sitting  in  London  would  rather  embarrass 
lung*s  affairs  than  forward  his  restoration.  In  a  letter  to 
aderdale,  Baillie  says,  he  is  "  wounded  to  the  heart "  at  the 
V8  from  London,  and  asks  in  alarm — *^  Is  the  service-book 
d  in  the  king's  chapel  ?  Has  the  bishop  of  Ely,  the  worst 
hop  of  oar  age  after  Dr.  Laud,  preached  there  ?  Has  the 
mse  of  Lords  passed  an  order  for  the  service-book  ?  Oh ! 
lere  are  we  so  soon  ?  The  granting  to  us  in  Scotland  the 
ifirmation  of  what  we  have,  brings  us  just  back  to  James 
aham's  [the  marquis  of  Montrose]  times.  Is  our  covenant 
kh  England  turned  to  Harry  Martin's  Almanac  ?  Is  the 
iemn  oath  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  parlia- 
snt,  subscribed  so  oft  by  their  hands  to  eradicate  bishops^  turned 
I  to  wind  ?  .  •  •  It  is  a  scorn  to  tell  us  of  moderate  episcopacy, 
moderate  papacy !  the  world  knows  that  bishops  and  popes 
mid  never  keep  caveats  ^.'' 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lauderdale  ever  answered  this  letter ; 
lit  Mr.  Sharp,  in  almost  all  of  his  letters,  even  as  they  are 
ftibled  by  Wodrow,  assured  his  correspondents  that  there  was 
ot  the  most  remote  chance  of  the  English  nation  ever  suffering 
tie  league  and  covenant  to  be  again  forced  upon  it  at  the  point 
(the  bayonet; and  that  episcopacy  would  certainly  be  re- 
stablished  there,  for  ^^  the  buz  is  loud  enough — ^  no  bishop  no 
%.*  ^  The  gross  and  indefensible  insult  offered  to  the  king  by 
be  presbyterians,  in  compelling  him  to  sign  the  Dumfermline 
Declaration,  in  which  he  was  made  to  uncover  his  father^s  skirt, 
|»ve  deep  offence  to  English  churchmen,  and  no  doubt  sharp- 
ned  the  king's  own  dislike  to  a  religion  which  he  declared 
^a*  "  not  fit  for  a  gentleman."  Mr.  Sharp  informed  Douglas, 
some  of  the  English  episcopal  party  have  sent  messages  to 
3e  twice  or  thrice  to  give  them  a  meeting,  which  I  have  re- 
ised ;  and  upon  this  I  am  reported  both  here  and  at  Brussels 
>  be  a  Scottish  rigid  presbyterian,  making  it  my  work  to  have 
settled  here.  They  sent  to  desire  me  to  move  nothing  in 
rgudice  of  the  church  of  England,  and  they  would  do  nothing 
I  prejudice  of  our  church.  .  .  .  The  fear  of  rigid  presbytery 
talked  much  of  here  by  all  parties ;  but  for  my  part,  I  ap- 
"ehend  no  ground  for  it ;  I  am  afraid  that  something  else  is 
kely  to  taie  place  in  the  church  than  rigid  presbytery." 
ouglas  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Sharp  ought  to  have  met  the 

^  Letters,  iii.  405. 
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episcopalians ;  and  he  proposed  that  which  in  Scotland 
party  have  ever  since  so  severely  censured  Charles  for  act 
on  ;  namely,  "  to  leave  the  ecclesiastical  government  to 
parliament  J  who,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  being  men  of  consciei 
will  find  themselves  bound  to  settle  according  to  the  covenai 
but,  alas !  for  that  engine  of  extirpation,  the  majority  of 
new  parliament  were  royalists,  and  consequently  churchn 
On  the  29th  of  March,  Douglas  enclosed  to  Mr.  Sharp  a  I 
paper,  in  which  he  wishes  to  dictate  terms  to  the  English] 
liament,  for  settling  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govemmenl 
the  empire;  he  is  indifferent  whether  the  former  should  I 
republic  or  a  monarchy,  but  he  has  no  hesitation  in  declai 
for  "  rigid  presbytery''  for  the  latter,  as  being,  he  says,  "n 
agreeable  to  tlie  word  of  God,  and  being  thereto  obliged  by  tl 
national  covenant,  and  by  the  Solemn  Lieague  and  Coven 
....  Though  there  may  be  some  in  England  for  episcopi 
and  some  for  other  foi*ms,  yet  presbyterial  government  oi 
to  be  pitched  upon  for  these  reasons, — 1,  episcopacy  and  ol 
forms  are  merCs  devices^  but  presbyterial  govemmeut  v&a& 
ordinance;  2,  the  three  nations  are  tied  by  the  League 
Covenant  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  prelacy^  T 
Sharp  assured  this  tenacious  covenanter,  '^  I  fear  the  inte 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  shall  be  neglected ; 
for  religion,  I  smell  that  moderate  episcopacy  is  the  fairest 
commodation  which  moderate  men,  who  wish  well  to  relig 
expect.*^  Douglas  again  wrote,  under  date  26th  of  April, 
represented  the  evils  which  he  apprehended  would  result f 
the  establishment  of  episcopacy.  He  concludes  his  lame 
tions  with  the  following  remarkable  acknowledgment  of 
public  feeling  of  Scotland  upon  the  subject  of  the  churcl 
"  Whatever  kirk  government  be  settled  there  [in  EnglaD< 
will  have  an  influence  on  this  country ;  for  the  generality  of 
new  upstart  generation  have  no  love  to  presbyterial  gw 
ment ;  but  are  wearied  of  that  yoke^  feeding  themselves  iMk 
fancy  of  episcopacy^  or  moderate  episcopacy.  Our  desir 
that  presbyterial  government  be  settled ;  if  not,  we  shall 
free  of  any  accession  to  the  breach  of  a  sworn  covenant*, 
the  extirpation  of  the  church. 

The  provincial  synods  in  Scotland  met  generally  on  th( 
of  May ;  and  the  mutual  fears  of  the  remonstrators  and  i 
lutioners  produced  a  greater  degree  of  harmony  betwixt  t 
than  had  ever  before  subsisted.  Mr.  Douglas  preached  b( 
the  synod  of  Lothian,  from  1  Cor.  iv.  J,  wherein  he  ma 

>  Wodrjw'i  IntroducUoD,  i.  13-16.  '  Ibid.  L  21. 
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>st  violent  attack  upon  that  episcopacy  which  he  had  so  re- 
ady admitted  was  so  much  desired  by  the  people, ''  for,""  he 
idy  "  it  is  a  plant  which  God  never  planted,  and  the  ladder 
lereby  aniickrisi  mounted  his  throne.  .  .  .  Kingly  govem- 
mt  in  the  state,  and  presbyterian  in  the  church,  are  the 
Batest  curbs  to  profaneness,^  and  ^'  so  confuted  the  foolish 
Dposition, '  no  bishop  no  king !' "  The  king  was  proclaimed 
London  on  the  4th,  and  at  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of  May ; 
len  many  went  over  to  Holland  to  worship  the  rising  sun. 
onk  sent  Mr.  Sharp  oyer  in  a  frigate,  and  he  arrived  at  Breda 
I  the  8th  of  May,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  king  by  the 
arquis  of  Ormond;  and  the  following  morning  at  nine  oV-lock 
bd  an  audience  of  his  majesty  in  his  bed-room.  Burnet  says 
e  earl  of  Glencaim  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor 
larendon,  ^'  recommending  him  as  the  only  person  capable  to 
lanage  the  design  of  setting  up  episcopacy  in  Scotland ;  upon 
rhich  he  was  received  into  great  confidence  ^."  In  the  even- 
ig  his  majesty  walked  nHth  him  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
arden,  conversing  on  Scottish  affairs ;  an  account  of  which  he 
ommunicated  by  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
gdated tlic  29th  of  May 2. 

*  fiomet's  Own  Times,  i.  166. 

«  London,  29th  May,  1660. 

*  "Reverend  Sir, — ^Yonrs,  that  of  May  22d,  and  of  the  8th,  with  other  letters, 
^  reeeiTed  ;  and  by  the  last  Saturday's  post  I  could  only  give  you  notice  of  my 
•A  return  to  London.  General  Monk  gave  the  occasion  for  my  journey  to 
BoUand.  and  I  did  observe  a  Providence  in  it,  that  his  motion  did  tryst  with  your 
^^t  which  gave  me  encouragement  to  follow  the  Lord's  pointing  at  my  going 
J*tl>er,  which,  for  any  thing  doth  yet  api>ear,  hath  been  ordered  for  good, 
'coend  Monk's  intent  for  my  going  was,  that  I  might  give  his  majesty  an  account 
|f  *II  the  passages  of  his  undertaking,  from  the  beginning  of  it  in  Scotland,  to 
'*' progression  he  hath  made  at  the  time  of  the  parliament  owning  his  majesty's 
^;  and  that  I  might  acquaint  the  king  how  necessary  it  was  to  follow  the 
HiqkIs  of  moderation,  in  the  future  management  of  his  atfairs :  and,  3dly,  that 
"^igbt  more  his  majesty  for  writing  a  letter  to  some  of  the  eminent  city  ministers, 
be  by  them  communicated  to  the  presbyterian  ministers  throughout  the  king- 
Qi,  intimating  his  majesty's  resolution  to  bear  down  profanity,  and  to  counte- 
tUie  religion  in  the  power  of  it.  My  own  special  motive  for  going  was  to  give  a 
Icons  information  of  the  condition  of  poor  Scotland,  as  to  the  several  particu- 
t  of  which  yours  of  May  the  Bth  doth  bear.     My  Uioughts  at  my  going  over 

run  upon  divers  of  these,  which  digestedly  and  fully  that  letter  doth  mention, 
I  it  bath  much  satisfied  me,  that  upon  the  perusal  of  yours  at  my  return,  I 
lember  I  hit  upon  some  of  those  you  touched.  I  came  very  seasonably  in  the 
inning  of  the  growth  of  the  court,  and  was  the^r#/  nkinisier  of  tlie  kingdoms 
9  made  an  address  avowedly  to  the  king  since  his  exile ;  which  I  did  with  the 
re  confidence,  that  having  your  warrant  before  my  going,  I  made  it  in  the  name 
the  body  of  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who  had  persevered  in 
ir  integrity  and  loyalty  in  all  revolutions.  I  cannot  express  what  welcome  I 
.,  and  with  how  kindly  an  acceptance  my  application  was  entertained  by  bis 
jertj,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  put  luch  a  respective  [respectful]  usage 
m  me,  all  the  time  I  was  there,  as  it  was  noticed  by  all  at  court.  1  do  not 
VOL.  II.  3  D 
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power  to  effect  it,  even  although  he  had  been  so  disposed.  No 
man  had  a  better  memoiy  than  Charles  the  Second ;  and 
he  had  neither  forgotten  the  covenant  itself,  nor  its  most  wocfl 
effects,  of  which  he  had  bitter  experience  during  bis  mock 
royalty  in  Scotland.  The  English  nation  and  their  represen- 
tatives in  parliament  abhorred  it  as  the  cause  of  much  of  tha 
misery  thej  had  endured  during  the  late  reign  and  the  protec- 
torate. Charleshimself  informed  Mr.  Sharp,  and  which  be  con^ 
municated  to  his  constituents,^^  that  he  was  resolved  to  restore  the 
kingdom  to  its  former  civil  liberties,  and  to  preserve  the  sellM 
government  of  the  Scottish  church,"  which  had  been  OTe^ 
turned  in  the  late  times  of  usurpation.  The  restoration  of  the 
liturgy  in  England  seems  to  have  alarmed  Douglas  even  mom 
than  the  return  of  the  bishops  to  tlieir  suspended  authorities; 
for  it  is  a  depository  of  catholic  doctrine,  and  a  constant  wit- 
ness against  heresy,  schism,  and  all  calvinistic  and  unsonod 
private  o])inions,  and  consequently  has  ever  been  hated  and 
abused  by  all  sectarians.  He  says,  therefore, "  if  the  Lord  shall 
keep  them  from  the  service-book  and  prelacy,  and  settle  religioo 
among  them  according  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
we  have  all  we  desire,  and  shall  look  on  it  as  a  gracious  retain 
to  our  prayers  in  their  behalf." 

At  the  period  of  the  restoration,  the  condition  of  Scotland 
was  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  her  treasury  was  exhausted,  and 
her  trade  extinct;  and  the  usurper  had  doubled  her  taxes. 
Johnston,  the  clerk  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  was  made  lord 
Warristou  by  Cromwell,  and  called  up  to  his  house  of  peers. 
He  was  chairman  of  his  council  of  state,  and  chiefly  managed 
Scottish  affairs.  Argyle  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeenshire ;  but  at  the  restoration,  "  slipped  away 
home,  witli  small  credit  or  contentment,"  for  fear  of  arrestment 
for  debt.  "  Our  church  lies  as  it  was,  full  of  grief  for  inward 
divisions  and  outward  hazard.  .  .  .  Being  afraid  for  War 
riston's  incessant  designs,  the  brethren  of  Edinburgh  moved 
Mr.  Sharp  to  go  up  again  and  attend  his  motions.  ...  Onr 
town  [Glasgow]  has  been  in  more  peace  than  formerly :  ^^' 
Gillespie's  four  months'  absence,  want  of  public  judicatorUij 
has  helped  to  it ;  but  no  good  will,  in  some,  is  lacking  to  keep 
in  the  fire.  .  .  .  The  most  of  our  nobles,  with  very  many  of 
our  gentry,  nin  up  to  VVliitehall :  all  were  made  welcome.  Old 
places  were  restored  to  Crawford,  Cassillis,  and  otliers  No 
wonder  the  chancellor's  and  secretary's  places  were  taken  frow* 
Loudon  and  Lothian,  and  given  to  Glencaim  and  Lauderdale  J 
yet  with  recompense  enough  to  them  both,  whom  some  thougW 
deserved  little.  .  .  .     For  judicatories  he  appointed  the  com- 
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ittee  of  estates,  of  the  year  1650,  to  sit  down,  and  the  par- 
unent,  December  12th.  For  a  commissioner,  by  our  nobles* 
msent,  lest  strife  should  be  for  it,  the  lord  Middleton,  earl  of 
ettercaim,  was  nominated,  who  was  not  very  acceptable  to 
any ;  especially  not  keeping  the  day  of  the  parliament,  but 
losing  it  to  be  adjourned  to  January ;  yet  when  he  is  come 
own,  his  unadomy  sobriety^  and  moderation^  has  been  such  as 
takes  him  better  beloved  and  respected  as  fit  for  that  great 
barge,  as  any  other  we  could  have  gotten.  So  far  it  went  ver}" 
•ell,  to  the  great  joy  of  us  all.^'* 

On  the  2d  of  June,  Mr.  Sharp  wrote  to  Douglas,  that  the 
ise  of  the  liturgy  had  been  spontaneously  commenced,  and 
hat  a  motion  at  Sion  House,  among  the  presby  terian  ministers, 
iras  lost,  for  a  petition  to  parliament  in  favour  of  the  West- 
ninster  Confession,  the  Directory  for  worship,  and  tlie  presby- 
lerian  form  of  government  And,  he  adds,  ^^  for  any  observa- 
tion I  can  make,  the  presby  terian  cause  is  wholly  given  up  and 
hit  Some  of  our  countrymen  go  to  the  common  prayer.  All 
matters  are  devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  in  whose 
power  it  is  to  do  absolutely  what  he  pleases,  in  church  and 
•tale."  In  another  letter,  he  says,  "  The  king  and  the  [Scottish] 

grandees  are  wholly  for  episcopacy The  parliament, 

when  it  meets,  will  make  all  void  since  1639.^  Of  these 
Standees  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-eight  then  at  court, 
inanj  of  whom  had  been  chiefly  embarked  with  the  remonstra- 
tors;  but  who  neither  individually  nor  collectively  advocated 
4e  cause  of  presbytery ;  but  on  the  contrary,  complied  with 
'ie  reaction  which  had  taken  place,  and  went  to  church  where 
he  liturgy  was  constantly  used  in  the  public  service.  Mr. 
^barp  again  assured  Mr.  Douglas  tliat  all  his  efforts  were  un- 
failing to  set  aside  the  firm  determination  of  the  king,  and 
^e  Scottish  noblemen  then  at  court,  to  re-establish  episcopacy 
1  Scotland ;  and  as  he  could  now  no  longer  be  of  any  service 
:>  the  presbyterian  party,  he  made  repeated  applications  to  be 
Uowed  to  return  and  resign  his  commission.  'Vhe  king  sent 
Dr  Mr.  Sharp  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  said  he  would  call  a 
reneral  Assembly  after  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  licensed 
im  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  inform  his  brethren  that  as  soon 
B  civil  affairs  were  settled,  he  would  send  for  some  of  their 
umber ;  and  assured  Mr.  Sharp  that  he  was  jHjrfectly  aware 
f  the  usage  which  the  moderates  had  received  at  the  hands 
f  the  remonstrators.  On  the  28tli  of  June,  Mr.  Sharp  wrote 
3  Mr.  Douglas,  stating  how  much  all  parties  at  court  were 

1  Baillic's  Letters,  iii.  4'J3-1CG. 
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disgusted  with  the  Dmnfennline  Declaration,  befixe  wienliniMi 
Mr.  Baillie,  who  had  a  personal  dislike  at  Gillespiey  men  ' 
that  man's  terror  of  retribution,  for  his  former  domineeimi 
sway,  and  that  he  had  gone  with  his  wife  with  the  tear  in  ha 
eye  to  Lfondon,  that  she  might  implore  a  pardon  for  her  Imi- 
band.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Sharp  mentions,  ^  I  had  it  from  a  nn 
hand  that  the  other  week  Gillespie's  wife  came  to  the  M 
Sinclair,  and  having  wept,  told  him,  that  the  stream  agaiart 
her  husband  she  saw  to  be  so  great,  as  he  would  be  noDed. 
....  She  shewed  him  a  letter  from  Mr.  Patrick  to  her,be»> 
ing  that  she  might  deal  with  the  lord  Sinclair,  that  he  wmdd 
move  the  king  on  his  behalf,  and  know  what  length  M$  nujatf 
uwuU  have  Hm  to  go  to  the  bringing  in  episcopacy  kk 
Scotland;  and  to  give  all  assurance  that  he  would  do  the  kisg 
service  to  the  utmost  y  and  nothing  could  be  enjoined  to  km  far 
promoting  thereofy  which  he  would  not  moMtfaithfuUg  andvif^' 
rously  obey  and  perfect,^  This  important  fact  is  also  vouched 
for  by  Baillie ;  but  it  is  totally  suppressed  by  Wodrow.  It,  how- 
ever, shews  that  Gillespie  had  either  not  so  leamf  Christ  as  to 
suffer  for  Him,  or  that  he  retained  so  mnch  of  the  Bomisli 
origin  of  his  beloved  covenant,  as  to  act  the  hypocrite,  and  to 
do  what  be  considered  evil  that  his  own  ideas  of  good  might 
ensue,  or  else  to  save  himself  from  merited  punishment  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  his  letter  of  the  3d  of  July,  says,  ^^  Some,  iDdeed, 
make  it  their  work  here  to  possess  people  with  the  king^s  pur- 
pose to  bring  in  prelacy  into  Scotland,  which  hath  necessitate 
me  often  in  public  to  vindicate  his  majesty,  and  signify  he  hath 
never  discovered  any  such  purpose,  but  rather  professed  the 
contrary,  which  hath  satisfied  honest  people  here  who  were 
discouraged  with  such  apprehensions.**  "  Honest  people"  j^^ 
means  such  as  were  of  the  presbyteriau  persuasion ;  but  t^^ 
the  people  in  general;  for  he  had  said  in  a  previous  letter  tb^ 
the  majority  of  the  nation  were  joyfully  anticipating  the  ^' 
storation  of  the  episcopal  church.  If  it  be,"  he  contina^^^ 
*^  your  mind  at  court  that  we  should  not  speak  of  [establishinj^:^ 
presbyterial  government  in  Scotland,  and  that  our  covena^^^ 
may  bo  kept  here,  then  I  hope  never  to  be  of  it,  for  we  hii^^( 
never  more  need,  considering  the  temper  of  many  herCy  and  C^^l^ 
our  countrymen  with  you^"  whose  predilection  for  episcopacy  t  "^t 
had  formerly  confessed.  He  was  informed  in  return  tha-^^^^ 
shortly  the  cabinet  council  would  settle  the  ecclesiastical  affiurs/*^^ 
and  that  both  the  king  and  the  Scottish  nobility  were  predis-""^^ 
posed  to  establish  episcopacy.     Mr.  Sharp  also  said  the  ku         ^ 

»  Wodrow,  i.  47. 
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m  at  Breda,  **  What  should  be  done  with  those  remon- 
in  my  answer  I  closed  with  this — *  Though  it  be  not 
majesty  should  give  them  countenance,  or  put  power 
r  hands,  yet  I  think  we  shall  all  be  suitors  to  your  ma- 
it  they  and  pardon  may  be  their  measure.*  The  king, 
imile' replied  unto  me,  '  were  they  in  your  case,  they 
lot  allow  you  such  measure.'  We  have  repeatedly 
idences  of  their  malice  against  us;  I  pray  it  may  not 
fed  upon  them*.** 

rds  the  latter  end  of  July  the  ministerial  appoint- 
ere  made.  General  Middleton  was  created  an  earl, 
•ointed  the  lord  high  commissioner  for  the  ensuing 
;nt ;  of  whom  a  contemporary  author  says,  **  he  was 
man  of  a  manly  eloquence  as  well  as  aspect ;  happier 
it  than  in  his  friends,  and  more  pitied  after  his  fall 
ied  in  his  prosperity*.^  The  earl  of  Glencaim  was 
rd  chancellor;  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  principal  secre- 
tate ;  and  the  same  author  says,  ^'  Chancellor  Hyde 
Bxed  to  make  Lauderdale  chancellor,  under  pretence  of 
ig  his  sufferings,  but  really  to  remove  him  from  a  con- 
andance  at  court  But  Lauderdale  foreseeing  that  he 
IS  possessed  of  his  majesty's  ear  would  govern  all, 
fit  to  reside  in  London,  and  so  that  employment  was 
d  on  Glencaim,  a  person  who  honoured  it  by  his  great 
d  greater  goodness.  The  earl  of  Rothes  was  made 
it  of  the  council  without  any  competition,  and  by  the 
isent  of  all  the  opposite  parties ;  for  his  youth  had  as 
tred  him  to  have  no  enemies,  and  the  subtlety  of  his 
ged  all  to  court  his  friendship^."  The  earl  of  Craw- 
( appointed  lord  treasurer ;  sir  John  Gilmour  president 
ourt  of  session ;  sir  Archibald  Primrose  clerk-register; 
in  Fletcher  the  lord  advocate.  The  English  judges 
i  been  appointed  during  the  usurpation  were  deprived 
commissions,  and  such  of  the  former  judges  as  had 
pelled  by  Cromwell,  and  were  alive,  resumed  their  seats 
bench.  A  presbyterian  author,  no  ways  favourable  to 
irp,  although  more  moderate  than  the  generality  of  his 
itors,  says : — *^  The  king  frowned  upon  the  earls  of 
and  Lothian,  and  artfully  evaded  all  propositions  laid 
lim  by  Sharp,  as  agent  of  the  resolutioners,  for  settling 
rch  government  in  Scotland  while  episcopacy  was  fully 

>  Vide  Aathor's  Life  and  110168  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  p.  67. 
'  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  p.  7. 
»  Ibid.  p.  8. 
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established  in  England.    Shaq),  in  his  letters,  often  reminds  his 
constituents  that  moderation  and  forbearance  would  do  them 
more  service  than  an  ill-timed  importunity ;  but  nothing  is  to 
be  met  with  in  any  of  the  advices  he  gave  them,  that  teas  not 
confirmed  by  after  events ;  nor  can  there  be  any  the  least  m- 
picion  that  at  this  time  he  had  betrayed  their  interests.    It  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  had  so  far  reconciled  himself  to 
episcopacy,  that,  as  the  introducing  it  was  inevitable^  be  was 
willing  to  accept  a  bishopric  if  it  was  ofifered  him.     The  other 
atrocious  charges  against   him   are   certainly   exaggeratd. 
Sharp,  by  his  letters,  appears  to  be  a  man  of  business  and  ad- 
dress, well  fitted  for  a  court,  and  versed  in  the  management  of 
parties ;  but  he  was  not  a  person  of  such  consequence  as,  either 
by  his  compliances  or  his  counsels,  to  have  unhinged  the 
whole  frame  of  church  government  in  Scotland.    Charles, 
notwithstanding  his  gentle  and  moderate  behaviour,  had,  from 
the  mortifications  he  met  with  in  Scotland,  conceived  a  rooted 
detestation  of  presbyterianism  in  all  its  forms.     He  was  en- 
couraged in  this  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  was  by  prin- 
ciple an  episcopalian  almost  to  enthusiasm.     The  cavalier 
})arty  (as  they  were  called)  in  the  council,  were  zealous  for  the 
abolition  of  presbyterianism,  and  its  friends  were  entirely /m»- 
m*e,  \f  not  forward  to  obtain  friends  by  restoring  the  bishops. 
The  Scotch  lords  who  were  at  court,  many  of  whom  had  been 
zealous  and  declared  friends  to  the  Covenant,  were  men  of 
broken  fortunes  or  abandoned  principles.     Their  estates  had 
been  dissipated  in  the  late  times  of  confusion,  and  they  sought 
to  repair  them  by  every  possible  compliance  with  the  court,  oi 
rather  with  the  king,  who  was  at  this  time  considered  as  th< 
absolute  sovereign  of  Scotland,  unfettered  by  any  terms,  and  a 
liberty  to  gratify  his  most  inveterate  resentments.     Upon  th 
whole,  therefore,  we  have  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  th 
apostacy  and  treachery  of  Sharp,  to  account  for  the  re-estJ 
blishnieut  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  as  it  was  an  almost  vi 
evltable  measure  in  whatever  manner  he  had  acted  ^" 

The  imprudent  violence  of  both  the  remonstrator  and  son 
of  the  revolutioner  ministers,  compelled  Charles  to  reinfort 
his  garrisons,  and  to  maintain  his  standing  army  in  Scotlani 
Both  parties  met  in  their  provincial  synods,  and  the  impendis 
danger  in  some  degree  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  tw 
factions ;  yet  they  inveighed  so  bitterly  in  their  sermons  againi 
the  office  of  a  diocesan  bishop,  as  excited   melancholy  feai 

*  Gathrie*8  General  History  of  ScotlaDd,  x.  77,  78. 
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and  presages  of  schism  and  division,  as  the  episcopal  clergy 
veie  both  nnmerous  and  influential  The  indecent  and  un- 
£fial  ravings  of  Douglas  in  the  8}^od  of  Lothian,  already  men- 
tioned, gave  great  offence,  not  only  to  the  loyal  episcopalians 
ind  to  the  sober  presbyterians  in  Scotland,  but  to  the  court 
and  hierarchy  of  England.  Mr.  Sharp  made  ineffectual  com 
plaints  of  this  violence ;  and  the  king  issued  a  proclamation 
on  the  2d  of  August,  by  which,  till  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, he  placed  the  government  of  Scotland  in  the  committee 
of  estates  which  had  been  named  by  himself  in  tlic  year  IGdl. 
Host  of  the  members  of  this  committee  had  been  deeply  con- 
cerned in  forcing  upon  Charles  those  shameful  mortifications 
to  which  he  had  been  then  subjected ;  and  now  they  hastened  to 
wipe  off  the  stain  of  their  former  disloyalty  by  suppressing 
tbeir  former  associates  and  supporters.  Of  the  secretary  of 
state,  formerly  so  violent  a  presbyterian,  Baillie  writes :  **  I 
was  sore  afflicted  when  it  was  told  me,  by  my  neighbour,  that 
Landerdale  went  to  the  chapel  [royal]  to  hear  bishops  })reach, 
and  say  Amen  to  all  the  sen-ice,  as  much  as  any  about  court, 
and  defended  his  practice  by  conscience.    I  hope  this  must  be 

Use;  if  it  be  so,  we  are  in  a  hard  taking Wc  have 

lost  a  fair  game  by  mere  misguiding.  A  pity  but  Hyde  and 
some  others  had  been  removed  from  court  long  before  this. 
That  Middleton,  a  soldier,  is  to  be  commissioner  of  our  ])ar- 
liament  and  assembly,  I  fear  it  imports  some  unpleasant  ser- 
vice to  be  in  hand.  The  remonstrance,  the  act  of  the  west 
kirk,  the  protestation,  I  abhor  as  very  base  and  intolerable 
pranks ;  but  God  forbid  that  any  should  be  put  to  suffer  for 
them,  who  will  play  fair  in  time  to  come^" 

About  the  middle  of  August  Mr.  Sharp  left  London,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  joint  letter  from  the  heads  of  the  English  pres- 
byterians, "  after  much  belabouring,"  as  he  says,  in  whicli  ibey 
assure  their  Scottish  friends  that  ^^  the  general  stream  and  cur- 
rent is  for  the  old  prelacy  ;'*  but  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  letter 
which  in  the  most  remote  degree  inculpates  Mr.  Sharp,  or 
which  may  give  rise  to  the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  integrity. 
He  arrived  on  the  Slst  of  August  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  next 
day  a  meeting  of  presbyteiy  was  held  to  receive  the  letter,  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer,  and  to  hear  Mr,  Sharp's  report  of  his 
proceedings.  He  then  resigned  the  commiss^iou  which  he  had 
received  from  the  six  ministers  before  mentioned ;  and  so  satis- 
fied were  they  with  the  fairness  with  which  he  had  conducted 

1  Letters,  iti.  409. 
V.  L.   II.  3  li 
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the  business  with  which  they  had  entrusted  him,  and  the 
honest  representation  which  he  had  given  of  the  disposition 
of  the  king  and  bis  ministers  regarding  the  ecclesiastical  de 
signs  on  foot,  that  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  wuaA- 
mously  voted  and  presetted  to  him;  Wodrow  himself  being  the 
evidence  ^ 

Up  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Sharp's  return  from  court,  it  is  said, 
Lauderdale  was  desirous  of  the  establishment  of  presbjteiy, 
and  Burnet  says  (but  whose  evidence  in  his  Own  Times  must  be 
received  with  very  great  caution)  he  stuck  firm  to  it ;  but  he 
adds,  ^*  he  told  me,  the  king  spoke  to  him  to  let  that  go^  for  it 
was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentleman.  He  being  a  presbjteriao, 
but  at  the  same  time  resolving  to  get  into  the  king's  confidence, 
studied  to  convince  the  king,  by  a  very  subtle  method,  to  keep 
up  presbytery  still  in  Scotland.**  After  detailing  this  **  vciy 
subtle  method,**  he  says,  ^^  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  was  to  co?er 
his  zeal  for  presbytery  ^  or  on  design  to  encourage  the  king  to 
set  up  arbitrary  government  in  England^.**  Burnet  so  oftea 
lies  and  contradicts  himself  that  he  cannot  always  be  trusted. 
He  says  his  majesty  had  reluctance  to  change  the  goveminent 
of  the  Scottish  church ;  but  on  what  principle  he  should  ban 
reluctance  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive,  when,  in  the  same  page 
Burnet  tells  us  that  the  king  naturally  hated  presbytery ;  whicl 
is  not  at  all  surprising,  considering  Uie  effects  he  had  seen  flov 
from  it.  But  not  only  earl  Middleton  and  Mr.  Sharp  assure 
his  Majesty  that  episcopacy  was  desired  by  the  greater  an* 
honester  part  of  the  nation,  but  the  privy  council  also  of  Scoi 
land,  with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  gave  it  as  their  unan: 
mous  opinion  that  it  would  give  the  people  general  satisfactioi 
The  example  of  the  English  parliament  also,  in  adhering  1 
the  church,  must  have  given  the  government  encouragemei 
in  their  design  of  restoring  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  so  ^at  tl 
king  had  little  to  apprehend  from  giving  way  to  the  gener. 
stream  of  public  opinion ;  and  if  Bumet*s  assertion  be  tru 
that  he  hated  presbytery,  he  only  gratified  his  own  predile 
tions.  Though  how  this  hatred  can  be  consistent  with  thi 
indifference  of  which  Burnet  also  accuses  him,  is  not  very  eai 
to  reconcile ;  but  he  says,  the  grounds  of  his  majesty*s  aversic 
to  a  change  proceeded  from  that  ^^  subtle  plan**  which  Laude 
dale  had  proposed  of  rendering  him  absolute,  which  Bum< 
thinks  the  presbyterians  were  more  likely  to  promote  than  th 
episcopalians.     But  thb  again  is  not  consistent  with  the  chi 

1  Wodrow's  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scottond,  i.  SO. 
s  Own  Timet,  i.  197,  198. 
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ncier  he  gives  of  the  king  elsewhere — ^that  he  was  abandoned 
to  his  pleasoreS)  and  left  the  management  of  affairs  to  others ; 
tat  here  he  represents  the  king  as  having  been  engaged  with 
Lauderdale  in  deep  designs  for  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
power.  He  also  shews  Uiat  he  consulted  with  Middleton  and 
Mr.  Sharp  concerning  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  advised 
with  the  Scottish  council  in  London,  sent  down  to  Scotland 
fci  the  opinions  of  his  counsellors  there,  and  at  last,  after 
weighing  all  their  advices  thus  given,  like  a  wise  and  pa- 
triotic priuce,  he  took  his  resolution  and  firmly  carried  it  into 
effect ^ 

On  the  5th  of  September,  Mr.  Sharp  wrote  to  Mr.  Baillie, 
fiom  Edinburgh, — **  However  the  affairs  of  the  church  of 
England  may  be  disposed,  which  I  see  are  tending  to  episco- 
]Mey  there,  tfie  blame  whereof  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  the 
luQg,]ret  we  need  fear  no  violation  of  our  settlement  here,  if 
the  Lord  give  us  to  prize  our  own  mercy,  and  know  our  duty. 
I  have  brought  a  letter  from  some  city  ministers,  bearing  an 
account  of  their  late  procedure  to  an  accommodation  for  mode- 
rated episcopacy,  and  the  church  contests  there  are  swallowed 
op  by  those  who  are  for  prelacy  in  the  former  way,  and  those 
who  are  for  a  regulated  episcopacy.    The  king,  by  his  decla- 
ntioD,  which  will  be  speedily  published,  will  endeavour  a 
composing  of  these  differences  until  a  synod  be  called.     Your 
Boble  friend   [Lauderdale],  who  hath  sent  you  the  enclosed 
fltowever  he  is  represented  by  some  with  you),  is  a  fixed  friend 
to  the  interest  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  to  that  cause  we 
^ave  owned :  we  have  cause  to  bless  God  that  be  is  put  into 
Such  a  situation  by  his  majesty,  wherein  he  is  capacitated  to  do 
Sood  offices  to  our  church  and  honest  men  in  it,  for  which  I  am 
Peraoaded  he  will  lay  himself  forth  to  the  utmost^.** 

In  the  enclosure,  Lauderdale  informs  Baillie  that  *^  the  king 
^^lade  no  bones"  of  depriving  Gillespie,  and  appointing  another 
)>rincipal  for  Glasgow  College ;  and  hinted  that  the  remonstra- 
V)rs  might  not  expect  much  favour.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Ue  king  himself  was  firmly  determined  to  restore  the  church  of 
SScotland  to  its  former  efficacy ;  and  Burnet  accuses  Sharp's 
impatience  to  get  into  the  throne  of  St.  Andrews  for  preventing 
the  advantage  of  public  opinion  accompanying  the  king's  de 
sign.  He  says,  **  It  would  have  given  a  great  advantage  to 
the  restitution  of  episcopacy,  if  a  General  Assembly  had  been 
called,  and  the  two  parties  had  been  let  loose  on  one  another : 
that  would  have  shewn  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  tlie 

1  Salmon's  Elamination  of  Burnet's  Iluitorj,  i.  484. 
-  BaUUe'i  Letters,  ui.  410. 
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government  in  a  parity,  and  the  necessity  of  settling  a  sapeiiof 
order  orer  them  for  keeping  them  in  miity  and  peace  ^'*  If  t 
free  General  Assembly  had  been  called,  there  would  ha?e  been 
no  doubt  of  the  result,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  cletgy 
were  episcopalian,  and  would  hare  carried  the  restitudoo  of 
the  ancient  church  without  any  difficulty ;  and  it  might  perfaapi 
have  averted  from  that  church  many  of  the  evils  that  hm 
subsequently  afflicted  it. 

By  a  reference  to  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  it  will  be 
seen  to  what  an  enormous  extent  the  clergy  who  had  deserted 
the  church  and  embraced  presbvterianism  had  been  guilty  of 
peij  ury  ^.  £  very  one  of  them  had  sworn  to  obey  tlieir  respectire 
bishops,  and  to  maintain  the  then  established  episcopal  church; 
and  such  of  them  as  apostatized  not  only  disobeyed  their  bishqn 
and  extirpated  the  church,  but  they  took  another  oath,  whidi 
bound  and  obliged  them  to  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  ex- 
tirpate the  church  of  Christ  wherever  their  power  could  reach. 
They  swore  to  be  "  liel  and  true"  to  the  king ;  but,  oo  the 
contrary,  they  instigated  the  rebel  government  to  an  armed  re- 
sistance to  his  lawful  authority,  and  they  anathematized  lU 
his  loyal  adherents,  and  even  Uiose  of  their  own  body  whom  a 
lingering  sense  of  loyalty  induced  to  arm  for  his  rescue ;  and 
the  principles  which  they  inculcated  brought  their  sovereign 
to  the  scaffold.  The  presbyterian  ministers  were  not  only 
perjured  themselves,  but  they  compelled  others  to  commit  that 
fearful  crime  as  a  first  principle  of  their  religion.  Farther  than 
that,  tlicy  did  what  Christ  himself  did  not  do  in  the  case  of 
the  traitor  Judas ;  they  excluded  every  man  from  partaking  of 
their  sacrament  who  reftised  so  to  perjure  themselves,  or  who 
were  loyal  to  their  distressed  sovereign.  There  is  no  divine 
commandment  for  the  arbitrary'  rejection  of  any  one  from  the 
Lord's  table  ;  a  grievous  and  unrepentant  sinner  ought  to  reject 
himself,  as  Judas  did,  but  unless  ho  is  notoriously  known  as 
auch,  no  minister  can  repel  unrepentant  sinners  from  the  holy 
tabic ;  Judas  and  the  Corinthian  sinners  being  cases  in  point 

From  the  battle  of  Dunbar  till  his  death,  Oliver  was  the 
Head  of  the  kirk,  and  exercised  a  more  vigorous  executive 
than  cither  the  king  or  the  bishops  had  ever  attempted ;  his  little 
finger,  in  short,  was  thicker  than  their  united  loins.  It  has  ever 
been  so ;  usuqicrs  have  always  been  more  tyrannical  and  ar* 
bitrary  than  the  natural  and  lawful  sovereign,  and  they  have 
also  always  been  better  obeyed.  Charles  was  considered  a 
merciless  tyrant,  because  he  yielded  to  all  their  desires;  whereas 

»  Own  Times,  i.  200. 
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lirer  was  caUed  a  saint,  although  he  never  sufTered  them  to 
eet,  but  dispersed  their  Assemblies  by  military  force. 
The  presbyterian  discipline  consists  of  a  series  of  courts 
im  parochial  to  national,  kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods, 
id  national  assemblies,  each  of  which  are  indispensable  to 
e  working  of  the  system,  and,  as  they  say,  to  the  divine  in- 
itution  of  presbytery.  But  Oliver  unceremoniously  put  an 
lUre  stop  to  general  assemblies  in  the  year  1653,  and  there 
sver  was  another  convocation  till  1092 ;  and  during  his  head- 
lip  over  the  kirk,  their  provincial  s^-nods  and  presbyteries 
ere  not  allowed  to  meet  openly ;  so  that  in  this  maimed  and 
lutilated  state  it  is  doubtAil  whether  or  not  presbyterianism 
as  in  existence  at  the  Bestoration.  When  any  of  these  courts 
id  meet,  it  was  clandestinely,  and  in  the  most  secret  manner 
ossible ;  and  then  the  remonstrators  and  resolutioners  had 
ival  synods  and  communions,  like  the  popes  and  antipopes  of 
iome,  and  the  former  imitated  the  latter  in  the  article  of  curs- 
Dg  and  excommunicating  each  other,  and  deposing  the  minis- 
£re  which  the  opposite  parties  inducted.  By  this  means  there 
vas  a  decided  and  inveterate  schism  in  the  presbyterian  body, 
vhich  no  establishment  could  have  healed ;  and  now  that  pres- 
bytery is  established,  the  schism  exists  as  invincibly  in  the  mid- 
dbof  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Guthrie 
■nd  Gillespie.  At  the  restoration,  the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  three  distinct  and  irreconcileable  parties ;  first,  the  majo- 
Bty  of  the  nation  which  lay  chiefly  north  of  the  Tay,  secretly 
tttached  to  the  episcopal  church  ;  second,  the  moderate  pres- 
^yterians,  called  resolutioners,  scattered  over  the  dioceses 
^  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  but  who  were  not  very  nume- 
<oii8 ;  and  third,  the  genuine  ultra  presbyterians,  called  i-emon- 
tiators,  who  were  more  numerous  than  the  moderates,  and 
?eie  chiefly  in  possession  of  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow,  Gallo- 
%jy  and  Argyle.  Setting  aside  other  and  better  motives,  as  a 
latter  of  expediency,  the  episcopalians  being  more  numerous 
)d  influential  than  the  moderate  presbyterians,  it  was  reason- 
)le  to  suppose  that  their  claims  would  meet  with  more  atten- 
m  than  the  moderates ;  and  as  for  the  remonstrators^  it  would 
ive  been  an  act  of  madness  to  have  established  them  with  their 
Ltirpatory  covenant  in  their  hand.  So  that  when  these  things 
e  considered,  and  with  Charles's  own  personal  knowledge 
'  the  three  parties  to  guide  his  choice,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
irprising  to  find  that  he  selected  the  party  for  establishment 
hich  had  been  supported  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  and 
ho  had  evinced  as  much  loyalty  and  attachment  to  himself  as 
e  power  and  oppression  of  the  presbyterians  would  permit. 
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laticaly  and  malignant  party  therein,  which  is  beginning  igi 
to  lifl  up  its  head  .  .  .  and  also  to  overthrow  that  blessed  wiirit 
[the  covenant  and  its  fruits])and  to  reintroduce  prelacy, and tlii 
ceremonies  and  the  service-book,  and  all  these  corraptUM 
which  were  formerly  cast  out  as  inconsistent  with  the/wreaii 
spotless  rule  of  church  government  and  discipline  .  .  .  Wi 
do  with  bowed  knees  [although  they  could  bend  their  kneA 
to  gain  their  ends  to  an  earthly  monarch,  yet  they  counted  it 
superstition  to  fall  down  on  their  knees  without  any  metajte 
before  the  King  of  kings],  and  bended  affections,  humbly  sop 
plicate  your  majesty  that  you  would  employ  your  royal  pom 
.  .  .  .  to  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy^  superstilioii 
heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  &c.  .  .  .  and  that  ibere  niiy 
be  no  further  proceedings  in  these  things,  which  grim 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  give  offence  to  your  majesty's  good 
subjects  .  .  .  and  that  your  majesty  shall  give  your  rajd 
assent  to  acts  and  ordinances  of  parliament,  past  or  to  bepitif 
enjoining  the  same  in  your  other  dominions  [of  establishing 
presbytery  and  extirpating  prelacy], and  that  you  shall  obserro 
these  in  your  own  practice  and  family,  and  shall  never  mib 
opposition  to  any  of  these,  or  endeavour  any  change  th^eot 
And  we  desire  to  be  persuaded^  that  no  length  of  time  hath 
made  your  majesty  to  forget,  or  weakened  uj>ou  your  heirt, 
the  sense  of  the  obligation  of  that  great  and  solemn  oath  of 
God  in  the  covenant,  &c.  *" 

They  also  wrote  letters  to  Mr.  P.  Gillespie,  and  the  chie&of 
their  party  in  the  west,  to  meet  them  at  Glasgow  the  following 
week,  with  so  many  as  they  could  bring  with  them.  The  com- 
mittee hearing  of  this,  immediately  sent  some  of  their  numberlo 
them,  seized  on  their  papers,  and  brought  them  before  the  coun- 
cil. "  They  were  sorry,  at  their  first  sitting  down,  to  have  to 
do  wdth  ministers ;  but  Mr.  Guthrie's  restless  and  proud  inso- 
lence did  irritate,  especially  when  all  their  number  ...  and 
sundry  other,  did  absolutely  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  fault 
Surely,  continues  Baillie,  they  had  no  warrant  to  meet,  beis§ 
no  kirk  judicatory y  and  their  ill  band  of  remonstrance  could 
give  them  no  privilege  in  a  body  to  admonish  the  king  bow  to 
govern  England,  and  tax  him  for  making  malignants  members 
of  judicatories.  Upon  their  obstinacy,  all  were  sent  to  the 
Castle.  At  once  Mr.  Thomas  Ramsay  went  stark  mad:  he 
was  always  but  a  weak  foolish  thing.  Sundry  of  them  fell 
sick,  and  were  sent  to  their  own  houses,  as  at  last  all  were  sent 
to  their  lodgings  in  Edinburgh.     Mr.  James  Guthrie  was  con- 

>  Wodrow,  i.  68-71. 
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fined  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Dundee,  and  Mr.  Gillespie  to  tho 

castle  of  Stirling;  Mr.  James  Simpson  to  the  Tolbooth  [p;aul] 

cf  Edinburgh ;  as  also  Mr.  John  Dickson,  minister  at  Kuthcr- 

|{len,  for  many  odious  speeches  in  pulpit  against  the  statesmen. 

Sir.  James  Xaysmith,  for  speeches  in  pul])it,  was  confined  to 

Us  chamber  in  Edinburgh.     But  above  all,  Mr.  Rutherford 

iras  disgraced ;  his  book,  Lex  Rex  S  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the 

liangman  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  and  St  Andi-ews ;  bimself 

confined  to  his  chamber,  his  stipend  sequestrate,  and  hiniseh 

cited  before  the  parliament.     Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  preaching 

against  Mr.  Rutherford's  hard  usage,  was  accused  before  the 

nagistrates  of  treason.     He  dimitted  his  ministry,  and  came 

Id  his  son  at  Libberton,  where  both  live  very  quietly.     The 

commissioner  used  the  old  man  very  courteously,  and  likely 

will  protect  him  from  trouble^." 

The  chief  of  the  remonstrant  ministers  were  called  on  to 
nbscribe  a  paper  renouncing  the  remonstrance;  and,  after 
lome  hesitation,  and  having  the  fears  of  imi>risonment  before 
their  eyes,  they  all  subscribed.     "  Tliat  whole  party  was  clean 
nin  down,  to  the  contentment  of  the  most ;  for  they  have  been  ill 
mtrwnents  of  irreconcileable  division  for  twelve  years,  both  in 
kiikand  kingdom  3.**     Baillie  corroborates  Douglas's  former 
aisertion  of  the  reaction  in  public  opinion,  respecting  the  epis- 
copal order.     "  Our  state  is  very  averse  to  hear  of  our  league 
and  covenant.  Many  of  our  people  are  hankering  after  bishopsy 
having  forgot  the  evil  they  have  done,  and  tlie  nature  of  their 
office.    All  exceeding  great  profanity  and  contempt,  both  o^ 
the  ministry  and  religion  itself,  is  every  where  prevalent :  a 
Joang  fry  of  ministers  in  Lotliian  and  P'ife,  and  elsewhere,  look 
4«  if  they  intended  some  change^  without  any  fear  or  reverence 
t<ilhe  elder  ministers,  who  lately  put  diem  in  their  places*." 
Here  are  two  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  presbyterians  ac- 
knowledging, although  with  regret,  that  the  people  of  their  own 
Accord  were  anxiously  desirous  of  slipping  their  necks  out  of 
he  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  ^^ godly  disciplines^  and  of  having 
he  episcopal  regimen  restored  to  them,  and  consequently  the 
nesbyterian  assertion,  that  presbytery  was  the  national  choice, 
s  altogether  without  foundation.      Douglas  asserted  that  '^  the 
^nerality  of  the  new  upstart  generation  had  no  love  for  ])res- 
>yteria]  government,"  nay,  more,  that  they  had  a  "  heart  hatred'^ 

'  As  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  regret  to  see  this  infomous  book  has 
eoentiy  been  n>pubhshed. 
-  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  446-7.— Burnett  Own  Times,  i.  205. 
'  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  4  18.  *  Ibiil.  iii.  118. 
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to  it  He  also  admits  that  they  fed  their  imaginations  withi 
hope  of  episcopacy  to  relieve  them  from  the  oppression 
never-ceasing  contention  and  agitation  of  presbytery ;  audi 
we  have  the  unequivocal  assertion  of  principal  Baillie 
^'  many  of  the  people  are  hankering  after  bishops.^  Topotil 
stop  to  the  agitation,  which  the  late  meeting  of  the  renunMliipl 
tors  portended,  the  committee  issued  a  proclamation  agiUj 
all  unlawful  and  unwarrantable  meetings  and  conventiclB^I 
without  his  majesty's  special  authority,  and  against  all  i  " 
tious  petitions  and  remonstrances  under  any  pretext  vriuA'  ] 
soever. 

We  have  two  unexceptionable  witnesses  to  the  reaction  ia 
the  public  mind  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  Douglas  and  BaiDk^ '. 
and  that  both  the  ministers  and  the  people  were  by  the  meaj 
of  God  asking  for  the  Old  Paths  wherein  their  fathers  hai 
trod ;  of  such  was  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  composed,  to 
whom  the  king's  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas  was  directed  to  be  co» 
municated^  It  was  dated  the  10th  of  August,  and  Dr.  Shtip 
was  the  bearer  of  it,  and  in  consequence  Mr.  Wodrow  feiy 
charitably  sets  him  down  as  having  been  also  its  writer. 
It  is  as  follows: — 

*^  To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved,  Mr.  Robert  Dooglis, 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  our  city  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  conuna- 
nicated  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 

"  Charles  R. 
"  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  By  the  letter 
you  sent  to  us  by  the  bearer,  Mr.  James  Sharp,  and  by  the 
account  he  gave  of  the  state  of  our  church  there,  we  have  re- 
ceived full  information  of  your  sense  of  our  sufferings,  and  of 
your  constant  affection  and  loyalty  to  our  person  and  auihoritj' 
And  therefore  we  will  detain  him  here  no  longer,  (of  whose 
good  service  we  are  very  sensible) ;  nor  will  we  delay  to  let  you 
know  by  him  our  gracious  acceptance  of  your  address,  and 
how  we  are  satisfied  with  your  carriages,  and  with  the  gene- 
rality of  the  ministers  of  Scotland  in  this  time  of  trial,  whilst 
some  under  specious  pretences  swerved  from  that  duty  and  al- 
legiance they  owed  to  us.  And  because  such,  who,  by  the 
coimtenance  of  usurpers,  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  oar 
church,  may  also  labour  to  create  jealousies  in  the  minds  of 
well-meaning  people,  we  have  thought  fit  by  this  to  assure  you, 
that  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  resolve  to  discountenance  pro- 
fanity, and  all  contemners  and  opposers  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  gospel.  We  do  also  resolve  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
government  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  it  is  settled  by 
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r,  without  violation ;  and  to  countenance,  in  the  due  exercise 
Aeir  functions,  all  such  ministers  who  shall  hehave  them- 
tes  dutifully  and  peaceably  as  becomes  men  of  thek  calling, 
e  will  also  take  care  that  the  authority  and  acts  of  the  Geue- 
I  Assembly  at  St  Andrews  and  Dundee  in  the  year  1651,  be 
med  and  stand  in  force^  until  we  shall  call  another  General 
Bembly,  which  we  purpose  to  do  as  soon  as  our  affairs  will 
miit  And  we  do  intend  to  send  for  Mr.  Robert  Douglas  and 
me  other  ministers,  that  we  may  speak  witli  them  in  what 
ly  further  concern  the  affairs  of  the  church.  And  as  we  are 
rjr  well  satisfied  with  your  resolution  not  to  meddle  without 
or  sphere,  so  we  do  expect  that  church  judicatories  in  Scot- 
id,  and  ministers  there,  will  keep  within  the  compass  of  their 
UioD,  meddling  only  with  matters  ecclesiastic,  and  promoting 
ir  authority  and  interest  with  our  subjects  against  all  op- 
wers ;  and  that  they  will  take  special  notice  of  all  such,  who 
r  preaching  and  private  conventicles,  or  any  other  way,  trans- 
en  the  limits  of  their  calling,  by  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the 
iople,  or  to  sow  seeds  of  disaffection  to  us  or  to  our  govem- 
eot  This  you  shall  make  known  to  the  several  presbyteries 
ithin  that  our  kingdom.  And  as  we  do  give  assurance  of  our 
rour  and  encouragement  to  you,  and  to  all  honest  deser\dng 
bisters  there,  so  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you  all,  that 
»u  be  earnest  in  your  prayers,  public  and  private,  to  Almighty 
od,  who  is  our  Rock  and  our  Deliverer,  both  for  us  and  for 
r  government,  that  we  may  have  fresh  and  constant  supplies 
his  grace,  and  the  right  improvement  of  all  his  mercies 
d  deliverances,  to  the  honour  of  his  great  name,  and  the 
ace,  safety,  and  benefit  of  all  our  kingdoms.  And  so  we  bid 
u  heartily  farewell.  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  the 
th  of  August,  1660,  and  of  our  reign,  the  twelfth  year.  By 
I  majesty's  command."  Lauderdale." 

Charles  has  been  unjustly  charged  with  duplicity  in  order* 
J  this  letter  to  be  written  to  the  presbytery ;  but  a  very  super- 
ial  attention  to  tlie  history  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  since  the 
brmation,  will  satisfy  any  reasonable  person  that  such  a  charge 
the  mere  effect  of  party  spirit.  At  the  Glasgow  Assembly, 
38,  the  bishops  protested  that  all  its  acts  and  deeds  shall 

reputed  and  esteemed  unjust ^  illegal j  and  null  in  themselves; 
d  protested  before  God  and  man  that  what  shall  be  done  in 
is  kind  may  not  redound  to  the  disgrace  and  disadvantage 

reformed  religion,  nor  be  reputed  a  deed  of  the  church  of 
ailand.  This  act  of  the  church  was  clinched  by  tliat  of  the 
ite,  which  declared  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  to  be  Idgh 
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treason^  and  also  protested  against  whatever  acts  they  migfal 
pass  ^  Here  we  have  both  church  and  state  protesting  agaiiurt 
that  act  of  Assembly,  which  overturned  the  church  and  es- 
tablished presbytery  ;  and  although  a  successful  rebellion  gave 
the  semblance  of  lawful  authority  to  presbytery,  for  the  tiaw 
being,  yet  the  act  Rescissory  broke  down  all  that  had  been  il- 
legally done  in  favour  of  presbytery  at  one  blow ;  and  the  %A 
of  Assembly  of  1610,  which  was  ratified  by  the  act  of  pariiir 
mcntof  1C12,  recovered  its  original  force.  Charles,  therefor^ 
could  mean  nothing  else  than  that  he  would  maintain  that  church 
which  had  been  established  before  the  late  revolution,  and  ereiy 
act  against  it  had  been  annulled  by  the  act  rescissory.  But  bi^ 
sides,  neither  Charles  I.,  nor  the  bishops,  who  were  constitoeot 
members,  ever  assented  to  the  acts  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly; 
and  his  minister,  Traquair,  in  some  measure  tranquillized  tlie 
king's  agonised  mind  by  assuring  him  that  *^no  act  that  passed 
then  could  have/or C6  in  law,  much  leas  the  act  that  aboiishei 
them,  especially  when  they  were  not  appearing,  nor  conseDtiofr 
but  protesting  against  it*."  In  England  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment was  overturned,  and  the  bishops  also  were  driven  out  of  their 
place  in  parliament  by  an  usurped  authority,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  they  had  been  in  Scotl  and ;  but  at  the  Restoration  the  sor- 
viving  English  bishops,  on  their  return,  took  possession  of  their 
sees,  and  exercised  their  lawful  jurisdiction,  without  the  fo^ 
mality  of  any  law  whatsoever.  Their  deprivation  proceeded 
from  no  lawful  authority,  and  Dr.  Sharp  shewed,  on  the  7th  ol 
July,  that  it  had  been  proved  to  the  Court  of  Sang's  Bench  thai 
the  bishops  had  not  been  ousted  of  any  point  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. Their  sequestration  by  the  Long  Parliament  was  deeni6( 
so  illegal  that  no  act  was  made  to  restore  them  to  their  just  rights 
The  Scottish  bishops  had  been  extirpated  in  the  same  illega 
manner,  and  presbytery  had  usurped  their  places,  without  th 
least  shadow  of  law ;  and,  therefore,  the  presbyterian  minister 
had  no  right  to  consider  themselves  established  by  /at<;,but  onl 
by  an  illegal  usuq)ation.  But, in  point  of  fact,  the  act  of  Assen 
bly,  16 10,  which  established  episcopacy,  and  the  act  of  parlii 
ment,  10 12,  which  ratified  the  ssuney  standunrepealed to  thisdoi 
The  presbytery  sent  a  respectful  answer  to  the  king's  lette 
enclosed  in  one  to  Lauderdale ;  and  among  the  signatures  i 
tlie  fonncr  I  sec  several  names  of  men  who  afterwards  rose  to  gref 
eminence  and  deserved  reputation  in  the  episcopal  church.  0 
the  first  of  November,  the  king  summoned  by  proclamation 
parliament  to  meet  on  the  Tith  of  December;  conceiving,  h 

*  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  chup.  \iv.  595-Cll.  *  Vide  ante,  chap.  xvi.  p.  18. 
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that  a  pailiament,  in  Us  right  amstitutUm,  at  this  time 
a  ready  mean  for  establishing  a  firm  peace  to  our  people, 
r  settling  all  religious  and  civile  public  and  private  in- 
;  we  have,  therefore,  thought  fit  to  call  a  meeting  of  our 

of  parliament  to  be  kept  at  Edinburgh.''  He  also 
a  proclamation  of  the  same  date,  assuring  his  people, 

as  we  do  therein  rely  upon  the  loyalty,  prudence,  and 
'  our  parliament,  so  we  do  absolutely  leave  and  commit  to 
be  trying  and  judging  of  the  carriage  of  our  subjects 

those  troubles  ....  that  our  own  honour,  and  the 
'  of  that  our  ancient  kingdom,  being  vindicate,  and  the 
t  prerogative  of  the  crown  being  asserted,  we  will  grant 
[idl  and  free  pardon,  and  act  of  indemnity,  as  shall  witness 
s  nothing  we  are  more  desirous  of,  than  that  our  people 

blessed  with  abundance  of  happiness,  peace,  and  plenty* 
3ur  government.'' 

ihe  Idth  of  September,  the  dukeof  Gloucester  died;  he 
prince  of  great  promise,  and  in  whom  some  good  thing  was 
The  elections  for  the  counties  and  burghs  came  on  in 
iber,  and  they  were  almost  all  favourable  to  the  crown  and 
Ire ;  and  Wodrow  laments  that  all  those  "  who  had  been 
in  the  work  of  reformation  during  the  former  period, 
ow  turned  out  of  all  trust  ^ ;"  an  unequivocal  proof,  that 

be  mistaken,  of  the  revulsion  of  the  public  mind.  The 
of  Lothian  met,  and  sent  up  an  address  to  the  king,  in 
they  "  gave  a  full  return  to  every  part  of  his  majesty's 
lis  letter."  And  to  lord  Lauderdale  they  say,  **  We  believe 
e  way  of  clemency  and  moderation  towards  the  crowd 
se  who  have  been  misled,  and  who  shall  renounce  their 

(as  some  in  our  synod  are  already  doing),  will,  in  the 
prove  most  for  the  good  of  his  majesty's  affairs,  and  we 
not  will  be  most  acceptable  to  him."  When  Edinburgh 
was  betrayed  to  Cromwell,  Warriston  was  permitted  to 
3  the  public  records  to  Stirling  Castle ;  in  their  passage 

river  a  Commonwealth  ship  of  war  seized  the  vessel, 
pretence  that  she  was  carrying  munitions  of  war.  The 
under  this  pretence  was  confiscated,  and  its  whole  cargo 
»  London,  and  the  records  were  lodged  in  the  Tower  as 
ly  of  conquest.  Charles  now  ordered  them  to  be  restored, 
ey  were  shipped  on  board  of  a  Kirkaldy  trader,  which 
itered  a  severe  gale  on  the  passage,  and  was  totally 
;d  off  the  Fern  Islands,  and  the  whole,  contained  in 
en  hogsheads,  were  lost,  to  the  irreparable  prejudice  of 
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Scottish  history.  The  regalia  had  better  fortune,  and  the  wa 
minister,  Mr.  Grainger,  produced  his  well-preserved 
and  he  met  the  reward  due  to  his  wife's  eminent  services.  li 
ticipate  the  meeting  of  parliament,  bj  giving  here  the  act  \ 
passed  the  1 1th  of  January  of  the  succeeding  year : — ^*  ¥a 
much  as  the  estates  of  parliament  do  understand  that  Chris 
Fletcher,  spouse  to  Mr.  JamesGraiuger,  minister  of  Kinneff,! 
most  active  in  conveying  the  royal  honours,his  majesty's  c 
sword,  and  sceptre,  out  of  the  castle  of  Dunnotter,  immedia 
before  it  was  rendered  to  the  English  usurpers,  and  that  by  I 
care  of  the  same  was  hid  and  preserved :  Therefore  the  I ' 
majesty,  with  advice  of  his  estates  in  parliament,  does  ap 
two  thousand  merks  Scots  to  be  forthwith  paid  unto  her  by  I 
majesty's  treasurer,  out  of  the  readiest  of  his  majesty's 
as  a  testimony  of  their  sense  of  her  service."    The  otlMrl 
parties  concerned  in  this  memorable  transaction  had  also  their  | 
share  ailerwards.     John  Keith,  the  youngest  son  of  the  coun* 
tcss    Marischal,  was  created  earl  of  Kintore    and    knight ' 
Marshall  of  Scotland;  George  Oglevie,  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, was  made  a  baronet,  and  the  feudal  tenure  of  his  lands  was 
changed  from  ward-holding  to  blanch,  in  respect  of  his  high 
services ;  and  the  charter  states,  **  In  that  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  preservation  of  his  highness's  cro^^n,  sceptre,  and 
sword,  the  ancient  honours  of  this  his  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  damage  sustained  by  tlie  same  sir  George  Oglevie 
therethrough,  from  the  beginning  of  the  usurpation ;  during 
which  time,  notwithstanding  uf  all  temptations  and  threaten- 
ings  used  against  him  by  the  usurpers,  he  carried  himself  with 
so  much  integrity  that  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
conceive  he  deserved  a  mark  of  his  highness's  fkvour  put  upon 
him  and  his  family  ^" 

On  the  3 1st  of  December  the  earl  Middleton  arrived  at 
Holyrood  House  with  great  magnificence ;  he  was  met  on  the 
way  at  Musselburgh,  with  great  solemnity,  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry  then  in  the  capital,  and  by  a  thousand  horse.  He  was 
allowed  nine  hundred  merks  per  day  for  his  table,  and  his  way 
of  living  was  the  most  splendid  the  nation  had  ever  seen^.  In 
the  late  times,  during  the  tyranny  of  the  covenant,  men  were 
compelled  to  be  hypocrites,  and  to  wear  a  face  of  gravity  and 
demureness  which  passed  for  piety,  in  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
tolerable interference  of  the  presby  terian  ministers,  and  to  con- 
ceal that  real  depravity  and  those  scandalous  vices  which  they 
practised  in  secret.    The  sudden  change  from  the  secret  indul- 
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>  of  debauchery  to  the  open  practice  of  vice,  made  men 
pne  that  the  SLestoration  had  worked  a  transformation 
i  virtue  to  vice  ;  but  the  real  truth  is,  it  was  oiilv  that  tbe 
itting  sins  of  the  nation  were  now  practised  openly, 
;  they  had  been  before  indulged  in  secret  and  in  hypo- 
f, — an  additional  sin,  which  is  of  itself  most  offensive  to 
Burnet  and  Wodrow  both  speak  of  earl  Middleton  as 
;  ostentatious  in  his  vices ;  but  Baillie,  who  I  reckon  is  the 
1  judge,  being  free  from  the  intolerable  vanity  and  spite  of 
I  one,  and  the  bigotted  prejudice  of  the  other,  speaks  of  him 
a  different  strain : — **  For  a  commissioner  by  om:  nobles' 
IMisent,  lest  strife  should  be  for  it,  the  lord  Middleton,  earl  of 
Kettercaim,  was  nominated ;  who  was  not  very  acceptable  to 
aiany,  especially  not  keeping  the  day  of  the  parliament,  but 
causing  it  to  be  adjourned  to  January  ;  yet  when  he  is  come 
down,  Ms  taiadomy  sobriety^  and  moderation^  have  been  ^uch 
as  make  him  better  beloved,  and  reputed  08  fit  for  that  great 
charge  as  any  other  we  could  have  gotten.  So  far  it  went 
every  where  well^  to  the  great  joy  of  all  ^^ 

1661. — On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  king's  coronation  at 
Scoon,  the  1st  of  January,  the  parliament  met,  and  the  riding 
was  the  most  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  seen.  The 
whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom  w*ere  present,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. The  lyon  king-at-arms,  with  the  heralds  in  their 
Labrets,  called  over  the  roll  from  a  window  in  the  palace,  and 
ihe  peers  and  commons  rode  from  Holyrood  House  to  the 
[xarliament  house,  through  a  double  line  of  military.  The 
guards  of  the  earl  of  Enroll,  the  lord  high  constable,  formed  a 
second  line  from  tbe  military  in  the  high  street  to  the  door  of 
the  house ;  and  the  earl  MarischaPs  guards  formed  a  third 
line  from  the  outer  door  to  the  bar.  The  earl  of  Enroll  sat  on 
ft  chair  of  state  at  the  door,  and  received  the  commissioner. 
Dr.  Sharp^  minister  of  Crail,  as  tlie  king's  chaplain,  preached 
before  the  house,  and  business  commenced  on  the  4th.  The 
commissioner  addressed  the  house  in  a  speech  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  blessings  of  the  restoration  ;  he  magnified  the  king's 
person,  and  enlarged  on  the  affection  that  he  bore  to  his  an- 
cient Idngdom,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  they  would  make 
suitable  returns  of  zeal  and  loyalty  in  his  service ;  that  they 
would  condemn  all  the  invasions  that  had  been  made  on  the 
poyal  authority,  and  assert  the  just  prerogative  of  tlie  crown, 
&nd  give  supplies  for  keeping  up  such  a  force  as  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  public  peace,  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  re- 
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(urn  of  such  calamities  as  they  had  so  long  felt^  Tfaei 
business  was  to  choose  the  lords  of  the  articles,  whid  \ 
only  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Twecddale  and  one  persoD. 
earl  of  Cassillis  moved  that  a  president  should  be  ekclBd|j| 
in  the  late  times  of  the  dictatorship ;  but  the  con 
carried  it  that  the  lord  chancellor  should  preside  as  i 
by  virtue  of  his  o/Rcc.  The  oath  of  allegiance  was  next  I 
dained  to  be  taken  by  all  the  members,  instead  of  the  ( 
nant  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  parliament  and  na&sil 
the  enthusiasm  and  madness  of  the  late  times.  Some  op 
was  made,  but  the  commissioner  and  the  chancellor  < 
that  no  ecclesiastical  power  was  intended  to  be  conferred  i 
the  king,  in  word,  sacraments,  or  discipline ;  but  only  ti 
preme  civil  power  to  keep  churchmen  in  all  things  to  Iharj 
duty.  ''  All  were  satisfied,  and  took  it  in  tliat  sense;  oolf  1 
Cassillis  and  Kilbumie  refused  it,  because  they  could  notdb-  ] 
tain  that  sense  to  be  expressed  in  writing'.'* 

The  second  act  recognized  and  established  his  manei^  I 
prerogative  to  choose  the  officers  of  state,  counsellors  andbrai  ^ 
of  session,  which  repealed  the  act  which  the  parliament  of  1641 
had  compelled  the  late  king  to  concede,  and  declared  ^  tk 
contrary  laws,  practices,  and  acts,  since  1637,  to  have  beet 
undutiful  and  disloyal."     It  also  declared  that  the  power  ft 
appointing  his  ministers  was  a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative; 
and  in  order  to  condemn  the  treasonable  position,  that  the  king 
was  subject  to  the  pet^ple  and  derived  his  power  from  them, 
it  recognized  and  declared  ^'  that  our  kings  hold  their  rojil 
power  over  tliis  kingdom  from  God."     The  third  act  recog- 
nized and  asserted  the  royal  prerogative  '^  to  call,  hold,  pro- 
rogue, and  dissolve  all  parliaments,  conventions,  or  meetings 
of  estates."     The  fourth  prohibited  all  conventions,  leagaes, 
or  bonds,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  sovereign.    The  fifth 
recognized  the  king's  sole  power  to  make  peace  or  to  declare 
war ;  that  the  power  of  the  sword  is  solely  in  the  king;  that 
"  parliament  cannot  nor  ought  to  pretend  to  the  same,  nor  can 
nor  may  raise  or  levy  any  war,  ojffensive  or  defensive,  against 
his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  lawful  successors."     The  sixdi  act 
declares  the  ordinance  of  the  convention  of  estates  in  the  year 
1643,  which  united  with  the  Long  Parliament  in  forcing  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  on  England,  to  be  null  and  void; 
and  the  parliament  justly  declared  the  infamous  sale  of  the  late 
king  to  be  the  work  of  a  faction^  and  not  of  the  nation:  they 
*^  did,  by  an  express  act,  condemn  and  reprobate  all  that 
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and  declare  that  the  same  was  no  national  aeij  bat  was 
rried  on  by  some  rebels  who  had  falsely  assumed  the 
f  a  parliament^."  The  serenth  act  laid  the  axe  to  the 
all  the  evils  of  the  preceding  times  of  rebuke  and  blas- 
,  by  annulling  the  League  and  Covenant, 
rasmuch  as  the  power  of  arms,  and  entering  into,  and 
:  of  leagues  and  bonds,  is  an  undoubted  privilege  of  the 
and  a  proper  part  of  die  royal  prerogative  of  die  kings 

kingdom,  and  that  in  recognisance  of  his  majesty^s 
ht,  the  estates  of  parliament  of  this  his  most  ancient 
n  of  Scotland,  have  declared  it  high  treason  to  the 
s  thereof,  of  whatsoever  number,  less  or  more,  upon  any 
whatsoever,  to  rise,  or  continue  in  arms,  or  to  enter  into 

or  bonds  with  foreigners,  or  among  themselves,  vnth- 
majesty's  special  warrant  and  approbation  had  and  ob> 
thereunto ;  and  have  rescinded  and  annulled  all  acts  of 
lent,  conventions  of  estates,  or  other  deeds  whatsoever, 
jr  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  same.  And  whereas,  dur- 
se  troubles,  there  have  occurred  divers  things,  in  the 

and  pursuance  of  leagues  and  bonds,  which  may  be 
n  of  jealousy  in  and  betwixt  his  majesty *s  dominions 
Jand,  England,  and  Ireland ;  therefore,  and  for  pre- 
:  of  all  scruples,  mistakes,  or  jealousies  that  may  here- 
ise  upon  that  ground,  the  king's  majesty,  with  advice 
isent  of  his  estates  of  parliament,  doth  hereby  declare 
3re  is  no  obligation  upon  this  kingdom,  by  covenant, 
,  or  otherwise,  to  endeavour  by  arms  a  reformation  of 
1  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  to  meddle  with  the 
government  and  administration  of  that  kingdom.  And 
g's  majesty,  with  consent  and  advice  aforesaid,  doth 
,  that  the  league  and  covenant,  and  all  treaties  follow- 
reupon,  and  acts  or  deeds,  that  do  or  may  relate  there- 
not  obligatory,  nor  do  infer  any  obligation  upon  this 
tn,  or  the  subjects  thereof,  to  meddle  or  interpose  by 
r  in  any  seditious  way,  in  any  thing  concerning  the  re- 
ind  government  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
»r  in  what  may  concern  the  administration  of  his 
''s  government  there.  And  further,  his  majesty,  with 
and  consent  of  his  estates,  doth  hereby  charge  and 
all  his  majesty's  subjects  within  this  kingdom,  that  none 
a  presume,  upon  any  pretext  of  any  authority  whatso- 
)  require  the  renewing  or  swearing  of  the  said  league 
renant,  or  of  any  other  covenants  or  public  oaths,  con- 
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cerniDg  the  government  of  tbe  church  or  kingdom,  without 
his  majesty's  special  warrant  and  approbation  ;  and  that  none 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  offer  to  renew  and  swear  tbe  same, 
without  his  majesty's  warrant,  as  said  is,  as  they  will  be  an- 
swerable at  their  highest  peril." 

The  eighth  act  was  against  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits, 
which  it  appears,  taking  advantage,  as  they  always  do,  of  the 
disorders  of  the  times,  swarmed  all  over  the  kingdom  in  great 
abundance.  They  were  the  principal  instigators  of  the  late 
schisms  and  rebellion,  and  had  been  the  chief  instruments  in 
the  introduction  and  propagation  of  the  covenant.  Hie 
ninth  act  approves  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  **  Engagement" 
in  favour  of  Charles!,  in  1648  ;  but  rescinds  the  ensuing  mea- 
sures of  parliament  and  committees,  as  being  the  acts  ^  of  a 
few  seditious  ministers,  who  had  then  screwed  themselves  into 
the  government."  The  tenth  act  is  against  the  declaration  of 
Scotland,  16th  of  January,  1647.  The  eleventh  act  requires 
all  public  officers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  royal  prerogative. 

The  fifteenth  act  was  of  more  importance,  and  levelled  aD 
the  acts  of  the  late  usurpation  at  one  blow,  much  in  the  same 
summary  way  that  the  Glasgow  Assembly  had  repealed  acts 
of  parliament  that  had  been  passed  in  the  most  lawful  form. 
This  act,  called  the  act  rescissory,  is  denoimced  in  measure- 
less terras  of  abuse  by  the  whole  presbyterian  body,  and  Dr. 
M*Crie  has  the  following  lamentation  over  it : — "  And  0,  how 
loud  the  call  to  constancy  in  Scotland,  which  God  had  now 
brought  a  second  time  from  the  furnace  of  persecution  brighter 
and  purer  than  ever,  and  had  glorified  in  the  sight  of  other 
churches  and  nations,  by  making  her  enemies  to  come  and 
worship  be/ore  herj  and  to  know  that  he  had  loved  her !    But, 
ah  !  how  soon  was  her  fine  gold  changed !     How  quickly  did 
the  glory  depart  from  all  the  tliree  churches  !    A  scriptural  re- 
formation, advanced  to  a  great  height  in  one  of  them,  and 
prosperously  begun  in  the  others,  ratified  and  confirmed,  and 
established  by  laws,  and  fenced  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  and 
covenants,  sw*om  with  uplifted  hands  by  our  king,  noblemen, 
barons,  ministers,  burgesses,  and  commons,  was  not  only 
marred^  but  perfidiously  overturned,  and  that  by  the  very 
hands  which  gave  the  pledges  to  God  and  man  for  its  preser- 
vation and  its  maintenance'."    Sir  George  Mackenzie  urged 
the  earl  of  Middleton  to  pass  the  act  rescissory,  but  he  hesi- 
tated, and  ^^  sent  Mungo  Murray  to  consult  his  majesty ;  but 
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H]^e  despatched  an  express  to  chide  him  for  his  hesitation, 
and  entreating  him  to  pass  it  immediately^  as  most  conducive 
6r  his  majesty^s  interest.  How  soon  it  was  informed  that  the 
commisrioner  had  intended  to  urge  the  act  rescissory,  Mr. 
James  Wood,  professor  of  divinity  in  St.  Andrews,  did,  out  of 
an  indiscreet  zeal,  go  to  the  commissioner,  and  told  him,  that 
^heofferedatitj  they  [the  remonstrators]  uH)uld  let  loose  ths 
noPLB  UPON  THEM^P  Notwithstanding  the  lamentation  and 
the  insolent  threats  of  the  godly,  the  act  passed  with  only  an 
opposition  of  ^  scarce  fonrty."  It  narrated  all  the  miscar- 
ritges  of  the  late  times  of  rebellion,  and  concluded — 

....  Therefore  the  king's  majesty  and  estates  of  par- 
liament do  hereby  rescind  and  annul  all  the  pretended  par- 
fiamentskeptin  the  years  1640, 1641, 1644, 1645, 1646, 1647, 
and  1648,  and  all  acts  and  deeds  past  and  done  in  them:  and 
declare  die  same  to  be  henceforth  Void  and  Null.  And  his 
nutjesty  being  unwilling  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  failings 
3f  his  subjects  during  Uiese  unhappy  times,  is  resolved  not  to 
'ttsm  any  remembrance  thereqf,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  held 
n  everlasting  oblivion,  and  that  all  differences  and  animosities 
lebg  forgotten,  his  good  subjects  may,  in  a  happy  union  under 
lis  royal  government,  enjoy  that  happiness  and  peace  which 
lis  majesty  intends  and  really  wishes  unto  them  as  unto  him- 
elf ;  doth  therefore,  by  advice  and  consent  of  his  estates  of 
arliament,  grant  his  full  assurance  and  indemnity  to  all  per- 
ms  that  acted  in  or  by  virtue  of  the  said  pretended  parlia- 
lenis  and  other  meetings  flowing  from  the  same,  to  be  un- 
uestioned  in  their  lives  or  fortunes  for  any  deed  or  deeds  done 
y  them  in  their  said  usurpation,  or  by  virtue  of  any  pretended 
nthority  derived  therefrom,  excepting  always  such  as  shall 
e  excepted  in  a  general  act  of  indemnity  to  be  passed  by  his 
lajesty  in  this  parliament  And  it  is  hereby  declared,  that 
II  acts,  rights,  and  securities,  past  in  any  of  the  pretended 
leetings  above  written,  or  by  virtue  thereof,  in  favoui'  of  any 
articular  persons  for  their  civil  and  private  interests,  shall 
and  good  and  valid  unto  them  until  the  same  be  taken  into 
irther  consideration,  and  be  determined  in  this  or  the  next 
.'ssion  of  pariiament. 

The  sixteenth  act  re-established  the  Reformed  Catholic  church 
I  the  same  state  as  it  had  subsisted  in  the  time  of  king  James  VI ., 
(id  of  king  Charles  the  Conceder.  It  removed  the  pressure  from 
ithout,  under  which  it  had  been  crushed  by  the  unlawful  and 
iolcnt  usurpation  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  in  1638,  which, 
I  pursuance  of  tlieir  oath,  tlie  presbyteriau  party  had  extir- 
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pated.  Presbyterianfi  have  raised  a  borrible  outcrjr  agabik 
Charleses  government  for  passing  this  act;  but  pailiameat 
treated  the  presbyterians  with  more  gentleness  than  that  bodf 
had  ever  at  any  time  practised  to  episcopalians,  but  especialb 
since  the  Glasgow  Assembly.  They  neither  deposed  nor  deprim 
any  of  the  presbyterians  who  had  illegally  driven  the  episcqnl 
incumbents  out  of  their  livings,  and  then  had  usurped  theff 
places;  but  in  a  lawful  and  temperate  maimer  they  restored  the 
church  to  her  j  ust  rights,  and  left  those  who  were  in  possession  to 
retain  their  illegally  obtained  churches  upon  the  simple  con& 
tion  of  accepting  collation  from  the  bishops.  When  presbjr- 
terians  object  to  the  following  act,  they  forget  the  tyrannical  and 
unjust  transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  which  sat  in  de* 
fiance  of  that  royal  authority  under  which  it  had  been  convokedp 
and  usurped  the  whole  constitutional  powers  of  both  thekiogand 
the  parliament  by  repealing  acts  of  parliament  and  of  assemblf 
by  wholesale.  No  regular  government  could  have  existed  with 
au  assembly  and  commission  of  presbyterian  ministers  exer- 
cising such  unlimited  powers,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  at 
had  been  assumed  by  these  courts  for  the  last  twenty  ye8n» 
during  which  time  they  held  a  tyrannical  and  more  than  pipal 
supremacy  over  the  civil  government  The  act  "  concerning 
religion  and  church  government''  is  as  follows : — 

^'  Our  sovereign  lord,  being  truly  sensible  of  the  mercies  of 
Almighty  God  towards  him,  in  his  preservation  in  the  times 
of  greatest  trouble  and  danger,  and  in  his  miraculous  restita- 
tion  to  his  just  right  and  government  of  his  kingdoms,  and  be- 
ing desirous  to  improve  these  mercies  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  honour  of  his  great  name,  doth,  with  advice  and  con- 
sent of  his  estates  of  parliament  declare,  that  it  is  his  full  and 
firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  true  reformed  protestant  re- 
liffiouy    in    its  purity  of  doctrine  and  worship,  as  it  waM 
established  within  this  kingdom  during  the  reigns  of  his  royal 
father  and  grandfather   of  blessed    memory:  and  that  his 
majesty  will  be  careful  to  promote  the  power  of  godliness,  to 
encourage  the  exercises  of  religion,  both  public  and  private, 
and  to  suppress  all  profaneness  and  disorderly  walking ;  and 
for  that  end  will  give  all  due  countenance  and  protection  to  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  they  containing  themselves  within  the 
bounds  and  limits  of  their  ministerial  calling,  and  behaving 
themselves  with  diat  submission  and  obedience  to  his  majesty^s 
authority  and  commands,  that  is  suitable  to  the  allegiance  and 
duty  of  good  subjects.  And  as  to  the  government  of  the  church, 
his  majesty  will  make  it  his  care  to  settle  and  secure  the  same, 
in  such  a  frame  as  shall  be  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
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suitable  to  monarchical  government,  and  most  complying 
the  pablic  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom.  And,  in  the 
time,  his  majesty,  with  advice  and  consent  aforesaid, 
allow  the  present  administration  by  sessions,  presbyteries, 
tynods,  (they  keeping  within  bounds,  and  behaving  them- 
B  as  said  is),  and  that  noti^iithstanding  of  the  preceding  act 
ssory  of  all  pretended  parliaments  since  the  year  1638.^ 
^  this  act  there  were  only^e  dissentient  voices,  and  it  may 
fore  be  considered  the  unanimous  sense  of  parliament. 
y,  says  Baillie,  ^  blame  Mr.  Sharp,  as  the  great  court 
ster  [chaplain],  by  whose  sole  advice  the  king  and  states 
» both  Scots  and  English,  are  put  on  and  directed  in  these 
Uings  with  our  church ;  but  1  have  always  found  him  so 
a  friend  to  myself,  that  I  will  be  loath  to  admit  such 
gfats  of  him  ^.^  Mr.  Sharp  must  have  possessed  enormous 
er  and  influence  if  he  could  have  accomplished  all  that  is 
ibed  to  him,  and  that  too  whilst  he  was  pursuing  his  parochial 
»  at  Crail.  The  seventeenth  act  appointed  the  29th  of 
',  the  day  on  which  his  majesty  made  his  triumphal  entry 
London,  to  be  observed  for  ever  as  a  holiday  unto  the 
1,  and  that  in  all  the  churches  in  the  kingdom  it  be  em- 
ed  in  public  prayer,  preaching,  thanksgiving,  and  praises 
od.  This  act  shews  that  the  legislators  of  that  time  were 
ated  by  a  due  sense  of  God's  providence  in  the  restoration 
der  and  lawful  government ;  but  it  was  considered  an  in- 
able  grievance  by  the  presbyterians,  who  now  began  to 
istinguished  by  the  title  of  Covenanters,  on  account  of 
*  firm  adherence  to  that  bond  of  rebellion  after  it  had  been 
Bred  by  the  parliament  illegal  and  no  longer  in  force. 
Irow  charitably  asserts  that  this  festival  was  formed  to  be 
dently  a  snare  unto  ministers.'^ 

s  THIS  DAY  a  period  was  put  to  the  supremacy  and  tlie  re- 
on  of  the  kirk ;  and  the  presbyterian  ministers  could  not 
ee  that  this  act  condemned  all  their  former  extravagant  and 
llious  proceedings,  so  that  by  obeying  it,  their  hypocrisy 
Id  be  proclaimed,  and  they  would  fall  into  contempt  with 
'  people  for  thus  publicly  condemning  their  former  violence, 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  acts  were  to  enforce  the  due 
rvance  of  Sunday,  and  to  discourage  two  of  the  reigning 
of  the  times — swearing  and  excessive  drinking, 
tie  thirty-sixth  act  of  Uiis  session,  "  anent  presentation  of 
sters,**  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  among  the  various  sects 
resbyterians  ever  since  its  enactment.     It  has  ever  been 

1  Letters,  iu.  468. 
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considered  a  ^  heavy  grievance,**  and  was  the  cause  of 
secessions  from  the  main  body  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  of  the  non-intrusion  secession  of  the  present  day.  Pi 
has  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  division  of  the 
into  parishes,  when  resident  clergymen  were  placed  in 
parish,  instead  of  the  original  custom  of  the  bishop 
out  his  deputies  to  stations  to  perform  divine  offices,  and 
to  return  to  head-quarters.     Ftoprietors  of  land  and  m 
erected  churches  on  their  estates  for  the  benefit  of  their 
and  endowed  them  with  the  tithes ;  and  by  a  compromise 
twixt  them  and  their  several  bishops  they  had  the  right  if  i 
presentation  vested  in  them  as  a  recompense  for  building  «i 
endowing  the  church.     At  the  reformation  there  was  no  altoifr 
tion  made  in  the  law  of  patronage,  and  Knox  fully  maintnil 
the  rights  of  patrons.     In  his  time,  no  minister  was  aDovdi 
to  have  a  legal  title  to  any  benefice  unless  he  had  a  preseBlip 
tion  from  the  patron,  and  collation  fixim  the  superinteodoii^ 
or  bishop.     In  1649,  during  the  supremacy  of  the  &■»- 
blies,  the  parliament,  to  answer  the  selfish  purposes  of  tt6 
men  then  in  power,  abolished  the  civil  rights  of  patrons,  under 
the  pretence  of  restoring  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  deo- 
tion  of  their  ministers  ^     It  is  true  that  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline^  condemns  ^' patronages  as  having  no  ground  in 
the  word  of  God;  as  contrary  to  the  same ;  andascontraiyto 
the  liberty  of  the  election  of  pastors,  and  that  which  ought  not 
to  have  place  in  the  light  of  Revelation.*'     But  it  is  equiHy 
tnie  and  inconsistent,  that  the  same  General  Assembly  that 
approved  and  ratified  the  Second  Book,  in  the  year  1581,  fta- 
tuted  and  ordained  '^  that  laic  patronages  «Aoii2rf  remain  ti^ofef 
ui^ointedj  and  undivided,  unless  with  consent  of  the  patron.* 
This  shews  the  haste  and  inconsistency  of  the  Geneva  id- 
formers,  in  annulling    patronage  with   the    one    hand,  by 
ratifying  the  book  that  condemned  them,  and  ordaining  it  to 
remain  in  full  force  with  the  other,  by  passing  the  foregoing 
act.     But  subsequently  to  that,  to  the  third  of  king  Jameses 
fifty-five  questions'—"  Is  not  the  consent  of  the  most  paii 
of  the  fiock,  and  also  of  the  patron^  necessary  in  the  election 
of  pastors  ?" — Andrew  Melville,  and  those  who  met  with  him 
at  St.  Andrews,  gave  the  following  answer : — ^  The  election  of 
pastors  should  be  made  by  those  who  are  pastors  and  doctors 
lawfully  called,  and  who  can  try  the  gifts  necessarily  belong- 
ing to  pastors  by  the  word  of  God :  and  to  such  as  are  so 

'  AntCt  chap.  xxiv.  p.  312,  13.  *  Ch.  zii.  Sect.  10. 

'  Anttt  vide  i.  Ch.  x.  p.  396. 
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ijibe  Aock  and  pairoH  nhould  give  their  consent  and 
:9*K>^<^^i<'i^^-**     ^  ^^^  c^^n  ^h®  founders  of  presbyterianism 
-Vkre  no  encouragement  to  the  popular  election  of  ministers. 
The  act  of  1649  was  the  only  pretence  or  shadow  of  law 
^vhich  could  be  produced  for  popular  elections ;  but  which 
tte  people  soon  found  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  for  presbyteries 
wnqied  the  rights  of  the  patrons  and  the  newly  acquired  pri- 
^  ^^ges  of  the  people,  and  imposed  ministers  frequently  in 
dhect  opposition  to  the  choice  of  the  parishioners.     The  abo- 
Hlion  of  patronage  was  an  usurpation  upon  the  long  inherited 
ii(^iB  of  the  patrons ;  and  it  cannot  excite  any  surprise,  when 
die  government  began  to  turn  on  its  pro))er  hinges,  that  such 
giOM  injustice  and  usurpation  should  be  removed.      The  act 
far  abolishing  patronages  was  included  in  those  acts  which 
were  repealed  by  the  act  rescissory ;  and  the  only  thing  sur- 
prising about  it  is,  that  there  should  be  a  particular  act  to  re- 
Uore  the  civil  rights   of  patrons.      Presbyterians   consider 
patronage  as  a  necessary  appendage  of  episco])acy ;  but  when 
the  act  was  passed,  episcopacy  had  not  been  restored,  and,  in 
itct,  was  not  restored  till  the  following  year ;   and  the  resti- 
tntion  of  patronage  would  have  taken  place  although   episco- 
pacy had  never  existed. 

ACT  ANENT  PRESENTATION  OF  MINISTERS. 

Forasmuch  as  the  king^s  most  excellent  majesty,  consider- 
ing how  necessar}'  it  is  for  tlie  right  and  orderly  administra- 
tion of  God's  worship  and  the  exercise  of  religion,  and  for 
keeping  of  his  good  subjects  within  their  duties  they  owe  to 
God,  to  his  majesty,  to  their  native  country  and  fellow  sub- 
iects^  especially  at  this  time,  after  so  many  confusions  and 
distractions  both  among  churchmen  and  others,  that  more 
than  ordinary  care  be  had  in  presenting  of  ministers  to  all 
such  kirks  as  are  or  shall  be  vacant  within  this  kingdom,  hath 
given  particular  commission,  under  his  great  seal,  as  to  all  pre- 
sentations to  all  parsonages,  vicarages,  and  other  benefices 
and  kirks  at  his  majesty's  presentation.  And  ....  statutes, 
and  ordains  that  all  patrons,  &c.  who  hath  or  pretend  any 
right  to  the  presentations  ....  be  careful  in  all  time  coming 
that  presentations  to  these  benefices,  kirks,  or  stipends,  be 
granted  by  them  to  such  persons  only  as  shall  give  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  piety,  loyalty,  literature,  and  peaceable  dis- 
position, and  shall,  in  presence  of  the  patron  or  his  attorney, 

'  Sjottiswood,  434.— Calderwood'b  IlUtory,  p.  383. 
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and  or  the  sherifT,  &c before  the  granting  and  dm 

accepting  the  presentation,  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  it 
legiancc.  .  .  .  And  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  if  any  penoa 
who  hath  not  so  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  shall  be  pre- 
sented by  any  patron,  not  only  shall  the  presentation  be  Toil 
and  null  of  itself,  but  the  right  of  the  patronage,  as  to  thai 
vacancy,  shall  belong  to  the  king's  majesty,  and  the  patnmsbt 
repute  disaffected  to  his  majesty's  government,  and  contemnen 
of  his  royal  authority.  ^ 

On  the  16th  of  January  a  proclamation  was  issued,  ordaia- 
ing  all  persons  who  did  not  actually  reside  in  Edinburgh,  and 
who  were  not  obliged  to  attend  the  parliament,  that  had  uoj 
hand  in  the  remonstrance,  or  in  contriving  of  or  assenting  to 
the  ends  thereof,  or  in  that  wicked  book  called  **  The  Causesof 
God's  Wrath,"  to  depart  the  town  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  not  to 
return  or  remain  within  ten  miles  thereof,  under  pain  of  treaaoiH 
except  those  who  are  already  cited  to  appear  for  the  abore- 
named  crimes.  A  commission  was  granted  to  visit  the  uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  to  remove  the  intruders,  and  to  restore  thoie 
professors  that  were  still  alive,  and  who  had  been  forcibly  dif* 
possessed  by  the  presbyterians.  On  the  27th  of  Februay,  the 
commissioner  reaa  a  letter  to  the  house  from  the  king,  in  whidi 
he  said  he  approved  of  all  their  proceedings,  and  declared  his 
readiness  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  those  that  had  been  en- 
gaged iu  the  late  rebellion,  with  such  exceptions  as  the  parlia- 
ment should  recommend.  In  his  proclamation  from  Breda,  on 
the  eve  of  the  restoration,  the  king  promised  an  indemnity  to 
die  realm  of  England  with  cetain  exceptions ;  but  no  sucli 
promise  had  been  made  to  Scotland,  so  that  the  whole  king- 
dom lay  at  his  mercy.  Lauderdale  now  reminded  him  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  unsuccessful 
"  engagement"  to  relieve  the  late  king ;  Montrose's  brilliant 
achievements ;  and  their  more  recent  and  effectual  assistance 
given  to  general  Monk,  now  made  duke  of  Albemarle ;  besides 
that,  the  act  of  approbation,  which  he  himself  had  passed  while 
in  Scotland,  might  be  pleaded  against  any  general  sererity; 
but  that  of  those  who  had  been  actively  and  cheerfiilly  en- 
gaged in  Cromwell's  service,  Argyle,  Warriston,  and  Guthrie, 
were  the  most  culpable  and  deserving  of  punishment. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  Argyle  was  placed  at  the  bar  of 
the  parliament  under  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  indict- 
ment contained  fourteen  counts,  which  briefly  narrated  the 
whole  of  his  traitorous  history  during  the  preceding  rebellion; 
but  the  chief  ailicles  were  his  consenting  to  the  late  king*s 
death  ;  liis  efforts  to  defeat  the  "  Engagement ;"  his  consenting 
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)  the  judicial  murder  of  Montrose;  his  assisting  Cromweirs 
flicers  against  Glencaim  and  Middleton ;  sitting  in  Cromweirs 
nrliament;  and  advising  Cromwell  and  Ireton  to  take  tlie 
nesent  king^s  life.    It  was  as  foHows  : — 

^  1.  That  he  rose  in  arms  against  the  king;  and  said  to  Mr. 
fdin  Stuart,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  divines,  that 
nngs  might  be  deposed.  2.  That  he  marched  with  an  armed 
brce,  and  burnt  the  house  of  Airlie.  3.  That  in  1(340,  he  be- 
aeged  and  forced  his  majesty's  castle  of  Dumbarton  to  surren- 
ier  to  him.  4.  That  he  called,  or  ordered  to  be  called,  the 
soDvention  of  estates  in  1643,  and  entered  into  the  Solemn 
[«ague  and  Covenant  with  England,  levied  subscriptions  from 
Ihe  subjects,  and  fought  against  his  majesty's  forces.  5.  That 
in  1645  he  burnt  the  house  of  Meustrie.  6.  lliat  in  1646  he, 
or  those  under  his  command,  besieged  and  took  the  houses  of 
Towart  and  Ecoge,  and  killed  a  great  many  gentlemen.  7.  Ttiat 
ke  marched  to  Kyntire,  and  killed  300  Macdonalds  and 
M'Conls  in  cold  blood,  and  transported  200  men  to  the  unin- 
hibited Isle  of  Jura,  where  they  perished  by  famine.  8.  That 
be  went  to  London,  and  agreed  to  deliver  up  tlie  late  king  to 
ihe  English  army  at  Newcastle,  upon  the  pa^-mcnt  of  £200,000, 
pretended  to  be  due  for  the  arrears  of  the  army  treasonably 
raised,  1643.  9.  That  he  protested  against  the  ^Engagement' 
of  16j8,  for  relieving  his  majesty;  raised  an  army  to  oppose 
Ae  'Engagers;*  met  with  Oliver  Cromwell;  consented  to  a 
etter  wrote  to  him  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  to  the  instnic- 
10D8  given  to  sir  John  Chieslcy,  to  the  parliament  of  England ; 
md  in  May  following,  signed  a  warrant  for  a  proclamation 
gainst  the  lords  Ogilvie  and  Rac,  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  John, 
x)w  earl  of  Middleton,  declaring  them,  their  wives  and  families, 
)  be  out  of  the  protection  of  the  kingdom.  10.  Tliat  he. 
logged  his  majesty's  invitation  to  the. kingdom  of  Scotland, 
049,  with  many  unjust  limitations,  consenting  to  the  murder 
r  the  marquis  of  Montrose ;  corresponded  with  Cromwell ; 
3ntrived  and  consented  to  the  act  uf  the  West  Kirk,  1G50,  and 
le  declaration  following  upon  it  11.  That  in  1653  and  1654, 
e  abetted,  or  joined  with,  or  furnished  arms  to  the  usurper's 
trees  against  Glencaim  and  Middleton,  and  gave  remissions 
I  such  as  had  been  in  the  king^s  service.  12.  That  he  received 
precept  from  the  usurper  of  ^12,000  sterling,  consented  to 
le  proclamation  of  Richard  Cromwell, accepted  a  commission 
om  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  and  sat  and  voted  in  his  pretended 
arliament.  13.  That  he  rebuked  llie  ministers  in  Argyle  for 
raying  for  the  king.     14.  That  he  positively  advised  Crom- 

VOL.  li.  3  H 
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well  and  Ireton,  in  a  conference,  1648,  that  they  could  not  be 
«afey  till  the  king's  life  was  taken  awaj ;  at  least,  he  knew  md 
concealed  that  horrid  design.*' 

There  ts  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  guilt,  and  it  is  gready 
aggravated  by  the  terms  of  his  defence ;  but  the  HamilUms 
entertained  as  guilty  news  as  he  did,  although  they  did  not 
commit  so  many  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty.  A  contemponiy 
author  asserts  what  has  been  already  stated  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton's  ambition,  and  adds,  that  ^^  Lanerk  dropped  theie 
words — '  we  can  never  have  peace  as  long  as  this  king  or  anj 
of  his  race  remain ;'  and  upon  another  occasion  he  said,  ^we 
can  have  no  difference  about  monarchical  government ;  all  the 
difference  iinll  be  who  shall  be  Hng^,^'"    . 

The  duke  of  Albemarle  sent  down  Argyle's  correspon- 
dence with  him,  which  proved  his  full  compliance  with  the  in* 
vaders.    He  pleaded  the  commands  of  the  rebel  parliament  and 
committee  of  estates;  but  of  which  he  himself  was  the  chief 
mover  and  director.  He  made  a  powerful  defence  in  an  eloqaeiit 
speech ;  but  the  letters  which  he  had  written  to  Monk  shewed  his 
hearty  concurrence  in  the  rebellion,  and  they  weighed  strongly 
with  parliament  in  voting  him  guilty.  He  received  his  sentence 
on  the  25th  of  May, — ^^  that  he  was  found  guilty  of  hig^ 
treason,  and  adjudged  to  be  executed  to  the  death  as  a  traitor;  his 
head  to  be  severed  from  his  body  at  the  cross  of  Edinbuxgh) 
upon  Monday  the  27th  instant,  and  affixed  on  the  same  place 
where  the  marquis  of  Montrose's  head  was  formerly,  and  his 
arms  torn  before  the  parliament  and  at  the  cross.**   Burnet  says 
it  was  at  first  designed  that  he  should  be  hanged,  as  he  had 
degraded  Montrose  by  that  mode  of  execution;  but  it  was 
carried  that  he  shoidd  be  beheaded.     He  received  his  sen- 
tence decently,  and  composed  himself  to  suffer  with  a  courage 
that  was  not  expected  from  him  ;  for  he  was  a  notorious 
coward.      He  carried  his  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism  to  the 
scaffold,  and  informed  his  attendants,  '^  the  Lord  hath  again 
confirmed,  and  said  unto  me  from  heaven^  thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee  ! "     He  justified  all  his  rebellions  and  murders  on  the 
scaffold,  and  also  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  the  king.     His 
head  was  struck  off  by  the  maiden,  an  instrument  similar  to 
the  guillotine.     And  his  friend  Baillie  says,  ^'  however  he  had 
been  much  hated  by  the  people,  yet  in  death  he  was  much  re- 
gretted by  many,  and  by  none  insulted  over."     His  head  was 
set  up  on  die  very  spike  on  which  Montrose's  head  had  blackened, 

>  The  manifold  Practices  and  Attempts  of  the  Hamiltons,  p.  21.    4to.  1648. 
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ind  whom  his  malice  and  revenge  had  pursued  todeath^    This 

Doble  traitor  is  considered  **  fiie  proto-martyr  of  the  cove- 
naDt"*  by  the  presbyterians,  and  they  cherish  his  memory  with 
great  affection.  **  Thus,**  says  a  presbyterian  author,  ^^  died 
Ae  noble  marquis  of  Argyle,  theproto-martyrfor  religion  afte. 
the  reformation,  who  was  a  great  promoter  and  support  of  the 
covenanted  work  of  reformation  during  his  life,  and  stedfast 
in  witnessing  to  it  at  his  death.**  His  father  warned  king 
Charles  of  his  ambitious  disposition,  and  intended  to  have  dis- 
bherited  him,  but  was  persuaded  not  to  do  so  by  king  Charles. 
But  long  before  that,  the  old  carl  said  to  king  James,  to  whose 
princely  favour  he  stood  highly  indebted — "that  his  grace 
ihould  not  need  to  apprehend  the  least  jealousy  touching  his 
loyalty  ur  fidelity  towards  him ;  fur  his  royal  bounty,  besides 
ill  conscientious  ties,  had  made  him  wholly  his.  But  there 
Ml  a  squint-eyed  boy  sprung  up  from  his  family  who  might 
minister  to  him  or  his  posterity  occasion  of  jealousy ;  for  he 
feared  God  had  marked  him  for  no  good  end^." 

A  few  days  after  Arg}*Ie*s  execution,  the  trial  of  Guthrie  the 
(sinister  of  Stirling,  came  on.  He  was  accused  of  accession 
:o  the  remonstrance,  and  of  being  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
*The  Causes  of  God's  Wrath,**  in  which  there  are  many  trea 
ionable  passages,  but  hi  particular  that  he  had  denounced  as 
gfoatacy  the  treaty  with  tlie  king  at  Breda,  the  tendering  him 
he  covenant,  before  admitting  him  to  the  exercise  of  the 
|[ovemment.  He  also  declined  at  Perth  the  king's  jurisdiction, 
md  protested  against  him  for  remedy  at  law;  that  is,  ho  threat- 
med  to  prosecute  his  majesty  in  a  court  of  law,  as  if  he  had 
)een  his  fellow  subject.  He  made  a  vigorous  and  ingenious 
lefence,  founding  the  whole  on  the  obligations  of  the  covenant, 
which  clearly  shows  the  treasonable  and  sacrilegious  nature  of 
hat  popish  document)  and  on  the  doctrines,  confession  of  faith, 
md  the  laws  of  the  presbyterian  church.  He  was  found  guilty 
)f  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  afterwards 
)eheaded,  and  his  head  to  be  fixed  on  the  Netherbow,  one  of 
he  gates  of  the  city.  lie  suffered  accordingly,  and  his  head 
ras  placed  on  the  gate,  as  directed  in  his  sentence. 

Burnet  says,  "  he  was  a  resolute  and  stiff  man ;  so  when  his 
awyers  offered  him  legal  defences,  he  would  not  be  advisc^d  by 
hem,  hut  resolved  to  take  his  own  way.  He  confessed  and 
ustified  all  that  he  had  done  as  agreeing  to  the  principles  and 

*  Bailiie'B  Letters,  iii.  466.  —  Burnet**  Own  Times,  i.  226.  —  Wodrow's 
iiftory,  i.  130.157. 

'  Mercurins  Caledonius,  p.  14. — The  marquis  of  Argyle  was  red-haired,  and 
quiuted,  and  he  was  fiimiliarly  called  **  The  Gleycd  Marquis.*' 
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practicesqf  thekirkj2Lndwhich  hehad  always  asserted,  that  die 
doctrine  delivered  in  their  sermons  did  not  fall  under  the  cogni* 
zance  of  the  temporal  courts  tiH  il  was  first  judged  by  tin 
church  ;  for  which  he  brought  much  tedious  proof.  He  said 
his  protesting  for  remedy  of  law  against  the  king,  was  notmeaal 
at  the  king's  person,  but  was  only  with  relation  to  costs  and 
damages  ^'^  A  presbyterian  author  speaking  of  him,  says— 
"  his  defence  was  so  strong  that  nothing  but  the  notorious  crimi- 
nality of  his  conduct  could  have  condemned  him:  some  were 
not  for  condemning  him  capitally,  but  the  majority  being  of  a 
different  opinion,  he  received  sentence  of  death  ;  wMch^  eoh 
didly  speaking y  he  well  deserved.  His  trial  appears  to  have 
been  very  fair,  and  carried  on  with  great  attention  and  patieocei 
both  by  the  lawyers  and  judges.  Tlie  latter  moments  of  this 
very  extraordinary  man  were  agreeable  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  life.  There  is  reason  to  believe  he  had  high  offers,  eren 
that  of  a  bishopric,  made  him,  if  he  would  have  recanted. 
When  it  was  told  Charles,  by  one  of  the  members,  that  Gil- 
lespie, who  was  Guthrie's  fellow-labourer,  had  so  many  friends 
in  the  parliament, that  his  life  could  not  be  taken,  *  Well,  (said 
his  majesty),  if  I  had  known  you  would  have  spared  Mr.  Gil* 
lespie,  I  would  have  spared  Mr.  Guthrie.*  He  seems,  in  short, 
to  liave  proposed  John  Knox  as  the  model  of  his  conduct;  and 
though  their  fates  were  different  they  were  equally  undaunted 
in  maintaining  their  principles  against  the  face  of  the  civil 
power  a.'' 

Guthrie  was  the  son  of Guthrie  of  that  ilk,  a  title 

which,  in  Scotland,  is  considered  extremely  honourable. 
•'  When  he  was  a  regent  in  St.  Andrews,  he  was  very  episct^ 
and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  take  the  covenant.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  piety,  learning,  judgment,  and  eloquence, 
but  was  pitched  upon  for  a  sacrifice  and  example  amongst  the 
ministers ;  partly  because  he  was  a  great  leader  among  the 
protestors,  and  a  great  unfriend  (enemy)  to  malignant  and  scan- 
dalous ministers ;  partly  because  he  was  desperately  hated  by 
Middleton,  whom  hehad  formerly  excommunicated'*^  Strange 
ideas  of  piety  seem  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  presby- 
terians,  which  consisted  in  speaking  evil  of  dignities — ^reftising 
to  Csesar  his  dues — teaching  sedition  aud  rebellion  in  the 
state,  and  schism  and  persecution  in  the  church — and  generally, 
all  uncharitableness ;  for  in  their  vocabulary  all  loyal  episco- 
pal ministers  were  malignant  and  scandalous,     Burnet,  who 

*  Own  Times,  i.  p.  20C.  ^  Guthrie's  General  History,  x.  p.  91« 

'  Kirktoa'6  History,  p.  109. 
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:vu  preflent  at  his  execution,  says,  **  It  was  resolved  to  strike 
tenor  into  them  [the  remonstrator  ministers]  by  making  an  ex- 
imple  of  him.  He  was  a  man  of  courage,  and  went  through  all 
his  trouble  witli  great  firmness.  But  this  way  of  proceeding 
lUack  the  whole  party  with  such  a  consternation,  that  it  had  all 
the  effect  which  was  designed  by  i t :  for  whereas  the  pulpits  had, 
lothe  great  scandal  of  religion,  been  places  where  the  preachers 
had  for  years  Tented  their  spleen,  and  arraigned  all  proceed- 
ings, they  became  more  decent,  and  there  was  a  general  silence 
every  where,  with  relation  to  the  affairs  of  state ;  only  tliey 
could  not  hold  from  many  sly  and  secret  insinuations,  as  if  the 
aik  of  God  was  shaking,  and  the  glory  departing  ^.^ 

Wakriston  in  the  meantime  had  escaped  to  the  continent, 
and  death  saved  Rulherford  from  any  trouble  for  his  share  in  the 
late  troubles ;  and  Gillespie  had  also  suffered,  had  not  his 
friends  persuaded  him  to  recant  his  remonstrance  and  compli- 
ance with  Cromwell,  and  to  petition  the  king  and  parliament  for 
mercy.  Nasmith,  Dickson  of  Rutherglen,  Stirling,  and  Trail, 
followed  Gillespie^s  example,  recanted  and  escaped  all  trouble. 
Mackward,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow,  *'  in  a  set  sermon 
of  purpose,  declared  his  grief  for  the  parliament's  hard  usage 
of  the  covenant,  wherein  all  honest  men  did  concur  with  him  -, 
but  in  so  high  language  as  entering  a  protestation  in  heaven 
against  the  parliament's  deed,  whereof  he  took  all  bis  hearers 
for  witnesses ;  such  terms  none  did  approve,  yet  for  all  that 
either  one  or  other  could  say,  he  did  obstinately  stand  to  all ; 
which  provoked  them  to  pass  a  sentence  of  banishment  upon 
himV 

The  parliament  rose  on  the  12th  of  July ;  and  a  prcsby terian 
author  says,  ^^  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  Charles  and  his  minis- 
ters to  say,  that  they  applied  themselves  with  great  assiduity 
and  with  no  little  impartiality  to  restore  the  forms  which  had 
been  so  long  abrogated.''  **  When  we  consider,"  he  continues, 
^  Scotland  at  this  time,  divested  of  all  internal  jurisdiction  but 
what  proceeded  from  tlie  king  and  his  ministers,  and  her  chains 
rivetted  by  her  own  parliament,  which  had  repealed  all  the 
acts  since  the  year  1635,  that  could  give  safety  or  security  to  the 
subject ;  when  we  consider,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  gentleman  of  property  in  Scotland,  not  even  except- 
ing tlie  lord  commissioner,  who,  when  those  acts  were  repealed, 
was  not  a  rebel  in  the  eye  of  Uie  law,  the  conduct  of  Charles 
in  the  government  of  that  kingdom  will  not  be  found  to  deserve 
the  harsh  treatment  it  has  met  with  from  party  prepossessions. 

<  Own  Times,  i.  p.  183.  Baillie's  Lettere,  iit.  4C7. 
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Middleion  was  a  brave  officer,  and  thought  to  be  an  1 
man.  ...  It  would  scarcely  be  credible  that  the  temperi 
genius  of  a  nation  should  be  so  entirely  chang;ed  as  tk  T 
were  in  ten  years'  time,  did  we  not  reflect,  that  the 
looked  back  with  horror  upon  the  foreign  subjectioo,  i 
domestic  tyranny y  they  had  so  lately  endumi :  the  former  f 
the  English,  the  latter  Jrom  their  own  preachers.    The  i 
rences  between  the  resolutioners  and  the  remonstraton  i 
tated  the  introduction  not  only  of  prelacy,  but  of  aibitnifl 
power.     Lauderdale,  though  one  of  the  worst  and 
principled  men  of  the  age,  would  have  willingly  preaeml] 
presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  because  it  would  have  given  Ui 
a  great  sway  among  all  the  subjects  of  that  persuasion.  HUUk- 
ton,  who  knew  himself  to  be  hated  by  Lauderdale,  was  a  fium  1 
friend  to  episcopacy,  that  he  might  strengthen  his  own  lodM- 
rity  by  that  of  the  bishops.  •  .  .   The  third  party,  headbi 
by  Glencaim,  and  composed,  of  the  best  and  most  mode- 
rate men  of  property,  thought  prelacy  was  absolutely  neoenii; 
for  preventing  the  return  of  the  disorders  which  the  natiai 
had  lately  suffered  from  the  covenanters ;  but  they  were  lort 
moderate  episcopacy,  such  as  had  taken  place  during  part  of  tlie 
reign  of  James  I.;  and  secretly  imagined  that  they  had  num- 
bers and  interest  sufficient  to  bring  about  such  an  establidi- 
ment'.** 

On  the  rising  of  parliament,  the  executive  government  wis 
placed  in  the  privy  council,  which,  in  the  intervals  of  paifit- 
mcnt,  had  the  privilege  of  explaining  the  intention  and  mea&' 
ing  of  the  acts;   because  they  chiefly  emanated  from  the 
government  through  the  lords  of  the  articles,  and  therefore  tlie 
government  best  knew  the  meaning  in  which  they  had  bees 
enacted.    Lord  M iddleton  went  to  court  immediately  after  the 
prorogation  of  parliament,  to  lay  an  account  of  his  proceedings, 
and  the  state  of  the  nation,  before  the  king.     At  this  period 
Charles  appears  to  have  been  very  popular ;  for  KirkUm,  t 
pr3sby terian,  says,  ^'  the  king's  character  stood  so  high  in  the 
opinion  and  idolatrous  afiections  of  the  miserable  people  id 
Scotland,  that  a  man  might  have  more  safely  blasphemed  Jesus 
Christ,  than  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  glory  of  his  per 
fections.**     And  Douglas,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Sharps 
says,  the  king  ^^  is  gifted  to  his  people  in  return  of  thcor 
prayers,  and  their  expectations  are  fixed  on  him,  as  ihe  man 
of  God's  right  handy  who  will  refresh  the  hearts  of  all  the  lovers 
of  Zion."     And  Baillie  says,  that  '^  the  most  desired  it  [the 

'  Guthrie's  General  History,  x.  93-9Sr 
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irliameut]  to  rise  without  adjournment,  and  chose  rather  to 
t  governed  simply  bj  the  king's  good  pleasure,  who  was  an 
fwdtaUe  and  wise  prince/* 

The  ACT  RESCISSORY  was  a  radical  remedy  for  a  desperate 
bease,  and  presbyterians  have  not  been  sparing  of  their  abuse 
r  Charles  and  his  ministers  for  having  passed  it  in  a  full,  free, 
ad  lawful  parliament.  '^  If  any  acts  had  been  passed  which 
eeded  to  be  reviewed,  the  opposition  agreed  that  might  well 
e  done ;  but  to  annul  a  parliament  was  a  terrible  precedent ^ 
^hich  destroyed  the  whole  security  of  government  ^'^  This 
ras  both  wrong  and  weak  reasoning,  and  certainly  was  the 
trongest  condemnation  of  their  own  conduct  that  even  their 
oemies  could  have  produced.  In  the  ^^  noon-tide*'  of  presby- 
irian  gloiy  they  had  annulled  and  repealed, in  tlieir  treasonable 
Lssembly  of  1638,  acts  of  parliament  of  thirty  years'  standing, 
esides  *^  casting  down  the  walls  of  Jericho,"  as  they  termed 
lieir  extirpation  of  the  church  ;  and  that,  too,  not  by  an  act  oi 
parliament  lawfully  assembled,  but  by  a  convocation  of  pres- 
^terian  ministers  and  lay-elders,  sitting  not  only  unlawfully, 
»at  in  express  defiance  of  the  royal  authority,  and  which  was 
he  root  of  the  subsequent  rebellion,  and  of  all  the  miseries 
f  the  three  kingdoms-  But  that  was  not  the  only  instance 
rhercin  the  presbyterians  had  set  the  "  terrible  precedent"  of 
mmlling  parliaments,  and  not  only  ^'  destroying  the  security 
f  government,"  but  of  overturning  and  revolutionizing  the 
xecutive  government  In  the  parliament  of  1640,  although 
iiere  was  no  visible  force  on  the  late  king,  nevertheless  he 
offered  a  real  pressure  from  the  unreprcssed  rebellion  of  tlie 
resbyterians,  and  the  prospect  of  another  by  the  papists  and 
uritans,  which  compelled  him  to  make  unreasonable  and  de- 
Inictive  concessions ;  so  that  distress  in  his  affairs  was  really 
qnivalent  to  a  force  on  his  person.  In  that  parliament,  we  are 
iformed  by  the  lyon-king-at-arms,  who  was  himself  a  cove- 
anter,  that  they  exhibited  ^'  the  real  greatest  change  at  one 
low  that  ever  happened  to  this  church  and  state  these  six  hun- 
red  years  past ;  for  in  effect  it  overturned  not  only  the  ancient 
\aie  government,  but  fettered  monarchy  with  chains,  arid 
ft  new  limits  and  marks  to  the  samCy  beyond  which  it  was  not 
\gal  to  proceed^  r  The  act  rescissory  only  patriotically  struck 
ff  those  fetters  and  chains  which  rebels  and  revolutionists  had 
laced  on  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  just  freedom 
od  authority  of  the  crown ;  for  whilst  these  fetters  remained  it 

*  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  214. 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  b79  ,vi(lc  ante,  v.  ii.  39. 
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would  hare  been  impossible  to  have  carried  on  the  go' 
men!  but  in  subjection  to  a  junta  of  ministers  and  el<lers,c 
a  commission  of  the  kirk.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  ic 
sistency  than  the  condemnation  by  the  presbyteriansof  Cha 
govemmenty  for  restoring  the  constitution  to  its  former 
legitimate  state ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ci\il 
ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  the  preceding  twenty  ] 
had  been  both  violent  and  unconstitutional.  The  rieli] 
dissentions  and  fanaticism  of  the  times  made  way  for  the 
questy  by  Cromwell  and  an  insignificant  force  of  not  < 
twenty  thousand  men,  of  this  ancient  and  independent  king 
which  had  hurled  back  the  most  warlike  English  mona 
with  all  Ihcir  most  illustrious  and  lenowned  chivalry  at 
backs,  in  disgrace  and  defeat  There  was  neither  dege« 
in  Scottish  courage, nor  defect  in  their  generalship,  accoi 
to  the  military  knowledge  of  the  times ;  but  there  was 
gious  disseniiTn;  a  bastaid  attempt  at  theocratical  supren 
a  fear  lest  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation  should  be  permitt 
rescue  their  sovereign  from  the  grasp  of  militant  mini 
and  would-be  saints ;  a  paralysation  of  their  own  strengt 
a  most  malignant  party  that  remonstrated  against  alio 
the  loyal  prcsbyterians  and  the  churchmen  to  serve  ii 
army  or  in  civil  affairs;  and  a  hurling  of  excommunica 
which  brought  down  civil  pains  and  penalties,  and  confiso 
of  property,  and  the  most  envenomed  and  mendacious 
sonal  abuse  and  slander,  upon  every  man,  of  whatsoever 
or  profession,  who  loved  his  country  and  wished  to  serv< 
sovereign. 

But  the  christian  reader  will  not  fail  to  see  that  retrib 
justice  was  meted  out  in  the  mildest  form  afler  the  Reston 
The  trials  and  executions  of  Argyle  and  Guthrie  procc 
according  to  law  and  justice,  and  Uic  number  selected  b} 
liament  was  small,  w^hen  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  \ 
dom  lay  at  the  king's  mercy.  When  we  review  the  life  c 
former,  from  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  in  public  al 
his  condemnation  cannot  bo  called  either  vindictive  or  c 
for  he,  with  others,  had  with  determined  and  persev 
cruelty  and  revenge,  compassed  the  death  of  the  carl  of  { 
ford,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  marquis  of  Moni 
and  the  late  king  himself;  besides  numberless  gentlemen, 
sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  president  of  the  court  of  sessic 
John  Stuart,  the  humble  commissary  of  Dunkeld.  The 
trast  is  most  remarkable  between  the  restoration  of  the  cc 
tutional  govemmcntand  the  revolutionar}'  one  in  the  last  r 
Without  involving  any  one  in  trouble,  the  act  rescissoxy  res) 
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ititation  to  the  state  in  which  it  existed  before  the 
cement  of  the  rebellion ;  but  the  revolution  effected 
ovenant  commenced  by  violently  overturning  and  ex- 
;  the  church,  threatening  the  lives  of  the  prelates  and 
^SJy  deposing  and  excommunicating  them,  forcing  an 
us  and  a  most  impious  oath  on  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
tpelling  men  to  perjure  themselves ;  levying  war  on 
,  and  massacring  his  loyal  subjects,  whom  they  styled 
fits;  and  establishing  a  republic  and  dictatorship, 
was  a  type  of  his  sect ;  and  Baillie  says,  his  "  libel 
ly  drawn,  and  wittily  answered ;  yet  he  defended  all  he 
* ;  justified  the  matter  of  the  remonstrance,  protestations, 
5f  God's  Wrath,  and  [justly]  fathered  all  on  the  dis- 
qf  the  CHURCH  and  acts  of  Assemblies ;  even  his  de- 
B  of  king  and  parliament  at  Perth,  when  cited  for 
Ale  preaching.  After  many  days'  hearing,  persisting 
ely,  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  his  head  to 
Q  the  Nether  Bow  ^^ 

>  Letten,  iii.  467. 
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Meeting  of  the  council  in  London — accoont  of  its  proceedings,  and  del» 
mination. — Anecdote. — Dr.  Sharp. — Mr.  Baillie's  letter. — Some  reilectiaaii 
— Different  opinions. — Remarks  on  the  king's  letter. — Douglas's  accomt.' 
King's  proclamation. — Baillie's  advice.— Dr.  Sharp  made  archbishop  of  ft. 
Andrews. — Douglas  offered  a  bishopric— but  declines  it. — ^The  king*!  letter 
and  proclamation. — Remarkable  change  in  public  opinion. — Councfl's  letter  to 
the  king. — No  Scottish  consecrators  remaining. — Four  gentlemen  sumouMl 
to  London  to  be  consecrated — some  account  of  them. — Wodrow's  olqeet^ 
Burnet's  character  of  Leighton — remark  on  it. — ^Writ  of  summons.— Cooae- 
cration  of  the  bishops  at  Westminster. — The  consecrators. — Two  of  tfce 
bishops  elect  ordained  deacons  and  priests. — ^Nicols's  account  of  the  oDnseen- 
tion. — Extract  from  the  Lambeth  Register. — ^The  surviving  English  biibopi.— 
New  consecrations. — Church  of  Ireland— its  devastation. — The  new  btthopi 
— their  consecration — con^tecrators  and  succession. — Dr.  Sharp's  conduct.— 
Baillie's  account  of  the  disappointment  of  the  presbyterians,  and  of  the  reito- 
ration  of  episcopacy. — Survey  of  Naphtali,  and  account  and  defence  of  Dr. 
Sharp's  negociations. — Act  of  council  for  presentation  of  ministers. — Bidkopria 
made  donative. — Form  of  presentation. — ^The  appointments  made. — ^ITic  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  not  restored. — Bishop  Sydserf  translated  to  Orkney-'-not 
one  of  the  consecrators. — Mr.  Skinner's  reasons. — Episcopacy  traced  bact" 
Complaint  of  unchurching. — Presbyterians'  definition  of  the  Catholic  cfaudt* 
— The  Roman  definition — their  definition  of  the  true  church — their  severitiei 
and  abusive  epithets  to  the  episcopalians. — Opinions  of  the  author  of  the  Good 
of  Witnesses  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon. 

1661.-*From  the  nature  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  the  remonstrators  saw  that  their  reign  of 
violence  was  now  at  an  end ;  and  they  made  as  little  doubt  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  king's  government  to  restore  that 
church  which  they  had  extirpated,  although  episcopacy  had 
not  yet  been  named.  They  accordingly  used  their  active  ex- 
ertions to  excite  the  old  covenanting  spirit  in  their  hearers, 
and  to  influence  the  minds  of  men  against  episcopacy* 
^'  Several  essays  were  made  by  ministers  to  give  such  a  testi- 
mony as  their  present  ill  circumstances  woi^d  permit 
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Up  and  down  tbe  countiy  many  miBisters  warned  their  people 
fully  and  faithfhllj  of  the  evils  coming  on,  and  the  dangers 
the  church  of  Scotland  was  in  the  hazard  of,  notwithstanding 
the  serere  act  [to  prohibit  seditious  meetings]  we  have 
seen  was  published  against  ministers^  freedom  in  preaching, 
by  tbe  committee  of  estates  ^.^  The  act  rescissory  repealed 
the  ordinance  which  established  presbytery,  but  the  ministers 
in  that  interest  privately  met,  and  framed  a  petition  to  parlia- 
nent,  ^  craving  that  a  new  act  might  be  made  for  establish- 
ing of  religion  and  church  government  ;^  and  the  synod  of 
Glasgow,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  remonstrators,  drew 
up  a  declaration,  in  which  they  asserted  that  ^'the  whole 
synod,  and  every  member  thereof,  do  willingly  declare  that 
diey  are  fixed  in  the  doctrine,  discipline,  worship,  and  chiu-ch 
government  by  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general 
assemblies,  as  it  is  now  professed  and  practised  within  this 
charch ;  and  they  are  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  God,  so  to 
remain*.'* 

The  synod  of  Glasgow  adjourned  till  the  second  Tuesday 
of  May,  when  they  re-assembled ;  but  they  were  discharged 
by  proclamation  from  meeting,  as  not  being  warranted  by  law. 
According  to  the  true  spirit  of  presbytery,  the  members  met 
clandestinely  in  a  private  house,  where,  after  some  debate, 
they  commissioned  three  of  their  number  to  go  to  Edinburgh 
to  protest  against  their  being  prevenled  from  meeting  as  a 
synod ;  a  step  they  dared  not  have  taken  during  the  licadship 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  protest, 
**  and  there  were  no  more  synods  of  prcsbytcrian  ministers  in 
Glasgow  tiU  September  1787.3"  jhe  synod  of  Fife  met  at  St. 
Andrews  in  April,  and  had  agreed  to  a  petition  to  parliament 
to  ratify  the  privileges  of  the  kirk ;  but  before  they  had  formally 
voted  Uie  petition,  the  earl  of  Rothes  interrupted  them,  and  in 
the  king's  name  commanded  silence,  and  required  tliem  to  de- 
sist from  business,  and  immediately  to  disperse.  The  synod 
of  Perth  and  Stirling  met  at  the  latter  town,  and  now  that  the 
pressure  of  their  former  minister,  Mr.  Guthrie,  was  removed 
ty  his  execution,  they  formally  voted  the  remonstrance  to  be 
razed  out  of  their  records,  because  they  said  it  contained  seve- 
ral things  that  reflected  on  his  majesty  and  the  estates  of  par- 
liament. The  synod  made  no  overture  to  parliament  in  favour 
of  presbytery,  but  quietly  awaited  die  coming  events,  whose 
shadows  had  preceded  them.  The  syno<l  of  Dumfries  met 
uith  the  view  of  remonstrating  with  tlie  parliament,  and  had 

»  Wodrow's  History,  i.  109.  *  Ibid.  i.  118.  ^  Ibid. 
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agreed  to  an  act  to  censure  and  depose  all  ministers  who  sbouU 
comply  with  episcopacy.     They  were  dissolved  and  dispened 
by  Uie  earl  of  Queensbury  and  the  kdrd  of  Hartfield,  bj 
orders  from  the  lord  connnissioner.     The  synod  of  Gallowiy 
met  at  Kirkcudbright,  and  were  occupied  in  drawing  up  t 
petition  against  episcopacy,  and  for  the  preservation  of  tlit 
liberties  of  the  kirk ;  in  which  they  said,  the  ^^  govemmeDt  of 
the  kirk  has  been  attended  with  rich  spiritual  blessings.  .  . . 
On  the  other  hand,  if  your  lordships  will  respect  temwuMi  si 
quern  of  this  feared,  threatened,  and  begun  change — to  wit, 
lordly   episcopacy — first,  it  is  a  plant  which  our  Hearedy 
Father  never  planted,  there  being  no  ground  or  footing  for  it 
in  the  Word  of  God ;  .  .  .  .  secondly,  after  the  extirpatioo 
of  it  in  the  times  of  reformation,  its  regress  has  never  beco 
fair,  but  always,  through  violent  intrusion,  by  the  force  and 
fraud  of  corrupt  carnal  men,  minding  their  own  things,  and 
not  the  things  of  Christ ;  and  that,  contrary  to  law,  reason, 
cquit)',  conscience,  solemn  oaths  and  engagements,  and  clear 
Scripture  light.      Thirdly,  it  is  a  government  that  we  arc 
solemnly  boundy  as  by  tlie  law  of  God,  so  by  the  oath  of  Gad 
upon  usy  to  EXTIRPATE  ftom  the  foundation^    The  earl  of 
Galloway,  in  the  king's  name,  dissolved  their  meeting.    John 
Park,  the  moderator,  protested  against  his  lordship's  proceed- 
ings, as  an  injury  done  to  a  court  of  Christ,  and  which  was 
incompetent  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  execute.     At  the  synod 
of  Lolhian,  which  met  in  Edinburgh,  some  of  the  moderate 
resolutioners  made  a  motion  for  censuring  the  remonstrators, 
which  occasioned  a  warm  debate  and  opposition  from  Mr. 
Douglass  and  others ;  in  the  midst  of  which  the  carl  of  Cal- 
lander and  sir  Archibald  Stirling  entered,  and  "  required  tbo 
moderator  to  purge  the  synod  of  rebels,"  meaning  the  remon- 
strator  brethren,  and  to  threaten  them  with  civil  penalties,  and 
to  expel  them,  with  which  the  synod  complied,  and  several  of 
their  members  were  suspended  ^ 

The  synods  above  named  assembled  in  tliose  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  remonstrators  were  most  numerous ;  and  it 
is  instructive  to  observe  the  instinctive  fears  which  that  party 
entertained  of  the  restoration  of  episcopacy,  although  not  one 
word  had  been  said  of  it  in  parliament  or  by  the  executive 
government.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tay,  which  is 
the  largest,  and  was  then  the  most  populous  part  of  the  king- 
dom, £he  synods  were  not  disturbed  by  any  commissioners 
from  the  cxowxij  for  being  altogether  episcopalian,  the  govem- 

»  Wodrow,  L  118. 
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L  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their  proceedings.  There,  epis- 
icy  had  taken  deep  root,  and  had  never  been  wholly  extir- 
d,  but  both  the  clergy  and  the  people  had  succumbed  to  the 
sure  of  the  times ;  and  they  now  waited  with  quiet  satisfac- 

for  that  change  of  which  no  one  seemed  to  entertain  any 
t>t.  There  also  the  moderate  presb jterians,  or  resolutioners, 
3  most  numerous,  and  who  made  no  opposition  to  the 
archy.  The  extensive  synod  of  Aberdeen  met  in  April, 
agreed  to  the  following  petition  to  the  lord  commissioner, 
eh,  as  it  had  considerable  influence  on  the  king's  council, 
leie  insert  entire.     There  was  not   a  dissenting  voice  in 

whole  synod,  and  it  was  signed  by  fifty-three  parish 
listers: — 

?o  his  Grace  his  Majesty^s  Commissioner,  and  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament : 

•*  The  humble  address  of  the  synod  of  Aberdeen : — 

'•  The  various  dispensations  wherewith  the  righteous  and 
Be  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  hath  been  exercising  us  these 
iny  years  by-gone,  cries  aloud  to  all  the  subjects  of  Scotland, 
10  have  not  laid  aside  all  sense  of  sin  and  duty,  to  reflect 
iously  upon  the  public  transactions  of  this  church  and  na- 
n;  especially  upon  the  deportment  thereof  to  the  king  and 
)  roval  authority ;  and  while  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  flx  such 
)ughts  upon  our  spirits,  we  cannot,  unless  we  would  blind- 
d  our  own  consciences,  stop  the  mouth  thereof,  hide  our 

in  our  bosom  with  Adam,  and  keep  fast  deceit  under  our 
igue,  but  give  glory  to  God  in  an  humble  and  ingenuous 
ifession,  as  of  the  national  guiltiness  of  Scotland,  so  of  our 
Q  iniquity,  in  so  far  as  we  have  been  any  way  accessory  to 
se  sinful  and  rebellious  affronts  and  wrongs,  which  have 
n  put  upon  the  royal  authority,  whether  during  the  reign 
our  late  most  gracious  sovereign,  that  blessed  martyr 
irles  I.,  or  since  his  horrid  nmrder,  to  our  gracious  king, 
3  now,  in  the  Lord's  most  wonderful  and  gracious  provi- 
ce, reigns  over  us;  and  particularly,  we  acknowledge  these 

and  grievous  sins  to  be  lying  on  tlie  land,  and  upon  us, 
ording  to  the  several  degrees  and  measures  of  our  acces- 
I,  whether  driven  thereto  by  force  and  violence  of  a  prc- 
ing  party,  through  human  weakness  in  that  hour  of  tempta- 
I,  or  by  sinful  silence  and  want  of  courage  to  have  pleaded 
inst  such  courses;  viz.  the  rising  in  arms  against  the  king; 
preaching  up  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  arms  by  subjects 
inst  the  supreme  magistrate,  which  is  contrary  to  scripture, 
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to  all  sound  antiquity,  to  the  constant  practice  of  the 

primitive  church,  lo  t'hejudgment  of  all  sound  orthodox  din_ 
contrary  to  our  national  [Knox's]  Confession  of  Faith,  anil 
the  oath  of  allegiance :   popular  reformation  without,  mm 
more  against  the  king's  consent  and  authority :  the  assist! 
the  king's  enemies,  by  joining  our  forces  with  them,  while 
they  were  in  rebellion  against  their  sovereign  lord  and  masla 
the  preaching  down  the  king's  cause  and  interest,  and  pread 
ing  up  the  interest  of  his  enemies :  the  giving  out  a  papi 
called  *  A  Seasonable  Warning  for  delivering  up  the  King 
Newcastle,'  and  that  without  any  assurances,  either  by  writi 
or  pledges  for  his  majesty's  security,  safety,  honour,  and  fnM 
dom  ;  although  there  was  no  sufficient  hostage  in  that  land  it 
have  been  given  for  his  sacred  person — the  preaching  agaiiHK 
the  intended  relief  of  his  majesty  of  precious  memory,  whet 
he  was  a  suffering  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1648| 
where  he  was  detained  till  at  last  these  usurpers  brought  him 
to  that  fatal  block — the  putting  unjust  limitations  and  restric- 
tions on  our  gracious  king,  who  now  reigns  over  us  by  God's 
blessing  (in  despite  of  all  open  and  veiled  enemies,  who  of  laM 
have  put  on  the  robe  of  loyalty)  before  he  was  admitted  to  thft 
exercise  of  his  royal  power — the  indignities  which  were  put 
upon  his  sacred  majesty  by  a  factious  and  treacherous  party, 
in  lliat  infamous  and  treasonable  Remonstrance — theopposing 
of  the  public  Resolutions,  both  of  king,  church,  and  state,  by 
tliat  party  [the  Protestor's]  for  the  most  just  and  necessary  dfr> 
fence  of  king,  religion,  honour,  and  all  which  was  dear  to  men 
and  christians,  the  land  being  invaded,  and  one-half  thereof 
being  possessed  by  an  army  of  sectaries,  who  by  force  and 
fraud  had  enslaved  their  own  native  country,  that  ancient  and 
famous  kingdom  of  England.     And  although  these  sins  of  the 
remonstrance,  opposing  of,  and  protesting  against  the  publie 
resolutions,  be  not  a  national  guiltiness,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  being  testified  against  and  condemned  by  the  generality 
of  the  state,  church,  and  country;  yet  these  being  the  gmlti- 
ness  of  a  party  in  the  nation,  we  could  not  omit  them  as  mat- 
ters of  just  provocation  against  God  Almighty — the  excluding 
the  king's  interest  out  of  the  state  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  te 
majesty's  own  army  and  that  usurper  and  tyrant,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, by  that  infamous  act  of  the  West  Kirk — the  forcing  of 
the  king's  majesty,  being  then  in  their  power,  rather  as  a  noble  , 
prisoner  than  as  a  free  king,  sore  against  his  royal  will,  to  sub- 
scribo  ^  declarations'  against  himself  and  his  royal  faDsily 
the  little  sympatliy  with  his  majesty  in  his  sufferings  abroad, 
the  sinful  neglect  of  duty,  for  fear  of  men,  in  not  praying  bt 
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ft  in  public-Hunful  silence  in  not  preaching  absolutely 
linst  the  usaipers — too  much,  at  least,  passive  compliance 
li  them,  sitting  down,  like  Issachar,  under  tlic  burthen,  and 
ag,  like  Ephraim,  a  silly  dove  without  a  heart.  For  these, 
&  nns  of  a  like  nature,  done  against  the  royal  authority, 
id,  in  his  justice  and  wisdom,  brought  and  kept  us  long 
der  a  sad  captivity  and  bondage.  And  have  not  all  the 
id,  and  we,  according  imto  the  measure  of  our  accession, 
ne  nor  [than]  reason  to  confess  guiltiness  before  God,  men, 
d  angels,  and  to  entreat  earnestly  for  mercy  therefor,  at  tlie 
rone  of  grace  ?  And  now,  since  it  hath  pleased  the  eternal 
^,  by  whom  kings  reign,  to  bring  back  our  native  king,  and 
tile  him  upon  his  royal  ancestors*  throne,  for  which  we  shall 
aire  to  bless  the  Lord  while  we  live,  we  conceive  that  upon 
is  signal  mercy,  God  calls  upon  us  to  cnp;age,  like  as  we 
lurly  do  in  the  strength  of  God  engage  ourselves,  never  to  be 
«essory  to  any  disloyal  principle  or  practice,  but  declare 
If  utter  abhorrence  thereof,  and  of  every  thing  which  may 
ive  any  tendency  that  way;  obliging  not  only  ourselves  to 
ibjection,  obedience,  and  submission  to  the  royal  authority 
id  commands,  hut  also  to  preach  loyalty,  subjection,  obe- 
ence,  and  submission,  and  to  press  the  same  from  the  Word 
'  God,  and  according  thereto,  unto  all  his  majesty's  subjects 
ider  our  ministry;  and  that  it  is  sinful  and  ungodly  for  sub- 
cts  to  resist  the  king's  authority ;  but  that  in  case  of  dis- 
.tisfaction  in  any  command  by  his  majesty,  it  is  their  duty 

suffer. 

**  And  because  it  hath  pleased  the  king's  majesty  and  his 
gh  court  of  parliament,  for  the  over-reaching  of  many  mi- 
sters in  Scotland,  their  outstretching  of  presbyterial  govern- 
ent,  by  making  it  run  in  an  eccentric  line,  in  meddling  with 
vil  concernments,  and  topping  with  the  supreme  authority, 
id  upon  other  grave  considerations  known  to  them8elves, 
hich  becomes  not  us  to  search  into,  to  take  away  and  rescind 
le  laws  and  acts  of  parliament,  whereby  the  government  o. 
lis  church  had  any  civil  authority.  That  it  would  please 
le  king's  commissioners'  grace  and  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ent  to  join  with  us  in  this  our  earnest  petition,  and  to  trans- 
it the  same  to  his  sacred  majesty,  that  he  will  allow  us  to  be 
ill  under  his  majesty's  protection,  and  that  he  may  be  pleased 

his  wisdom  and  goodness  to  settle  tJie  government  of  this 
nt  church,  according  to  the  Word  of  God^and  the  practice  oj 
£  ancient  primitive  church,  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  most 
insistent  with  the  royal  authority,  may  conduce  most  for 
Nllincss,  unity,  peace,  and  order,  for  a  learned,  godly,  peace- 
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able,  and  loyal  ministry,  and  most  apt  to  preserve  the] 
of  the  three  nations.     For  doing  whereof  we  shall  be  < 
to  supplicate  God,  in  his  majesty's  behalf,  for  wisdom, 
sel,  and  direction. 

^'  We  have  conceived  this  emission  to  be  a  duty  lying  t 
us,  in  reference  to  God,  to  the  king,  to  this  church  and  I 
and  for  the  exonerating  of  our  own  consciences  before  I 
world.      And  although  this  has  been  our  principal  motin 
yet  it  hath  been  no  small  encouragement  to  tliis  synod,  tl 
we  have  been  put  in  remembrance  by  that  noble  and  wortkjl 
lord,  the  earl  marischal,  in  his  letter  to  the  Assembly  to  dul 
eifect;  and  for  which  the  synod  renders  his  lordship  hen^l 
thanks,  considering  that  he  having  so  great  influence  in  duj 
corner  of  the  land,  may  be  very  instrumental  for  advancing  I 
religion,  justice,  and  loyalty  here.     And  this  paper  we  hwe] 
ordained  to  be  registered  in  our  synod  books,  ad  /uturam  rd 
memoriatn :  and  in  testimony  of  our  unanimity  herein,  we  htve 
all  subscribed  it  with  our  hands,  at  King's  College,  at  AImt 
decn,  the  18lh  of  April,  1661  years." 

In  the  synod  of  Ross,  Thomas  Hogg,  minister  of  Keltean, 
a  rcmonstrator,  was  deposed  by  Mr.  Mukdock  Mackevzib, 
the  moderator,  on  the  vote  of  the  synod,  for  refusing  to  renounce 
and  disclaim  the  romoustrauce.  Now,  says  Crookshanks, "  we 
may  begin  to  see  the  dismal  consequences  of  admitting  ik 
malignants  to  j)ower  and  trust,  and  what  efforts  were  made 
against  the  encroachments  that  were  now  making^." 

On  the  rising  of  parliament,  earl  Middleton  hastened  up 
to  court  to  lay  an  account  of  the  proceedings  before  the  king ; 
and  as  the  parliament  had  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the 
king,  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  earl  of  Rothes  were  sent  up 
to  deliver  it.  The  sixteenth  act  of  the  last  session  recognised 
the  king's  right  to  order  the  external  government  of  the  churcb; 
and  it  also  declared  his  majesty's  determination  to  maintsdnit 
in  the  same  state  as  it  had  existed  in  his  father's  and  grand- 
father's reigns.  On  the  arrival  of  earl  Middleton,  the  Scottish 
privy  council  in  London  was  immediately  summoned,  and  the 
commissioner  assiu'ed  the  king  that  episcopacy  was  desired  by 
themajorityof  the  nation,  and  produced  the  petition  of  the  synod 
of  Aberdeen  as  a  ])roof  of  his  assertion.  As  soon  as  the  king 
had  thanked  his  commissioner  for  his  important  services.  Iris 
lordship  addressed  his  majesty,  and  said — "  May  it  please  your 
sacred  majesty  ;  you  may  perceive  by  the  account  I  have  given 

'  Crooluhank's  History  of  the  State  and  Sufferings  of  the  Chardi  of  Sootiand, 
▼ol.  i.  87. 
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]f  your  affairs  in  Scotland,  thai  there  is  no  present  govem- 
nent  as  yet  established  in  that  church.  Presbytery  is,  after 
a  long  usurpation,  now  at  last  rescinded ;  the  covenant,  whereby 
tsen  thought  that  they  were  obliged  to  it,  is  now  declared  un- 
Imwful ;  and  the  acts  of  parliament,  whereby  it  was  fenced,  are 
now  removed ;  so  that  it  is  arbitrary  to  your  majesty  to  choose 
vrhat  government  you  will  fix  there ;  for  to  your  majesty  this 
is  by  the  last  act  of  supremacy  declared  to  belong.  But  if  your 
tsajesty  do  not  interpose,  then  episcopacy,  which  was  unjustly 
invaded  at  once  with  your  royal  powers,  will  return  to  its 
Ibrmer  vigour:  none  but  the  remonstrators  would  oppose  its 
lestoration,  and  that  the  resolutioners,  with  a  trilling  excep- 
tion, would  readily  embrace  it.**  The  earl  of  Glencaim  added, 
^  that  the  insolence  of  the  presbyterians  had  so  far  dissatisfied 
all  loyal  subjects  and  wise  men,  that  six  for  one  in  Scotland 
longed  for  episcopacy,  by  which  no  rebellion  was  ever  hatched, 
that  government  having  still  owned  the  royal  interest ;  whereas 
presbytery  had  never  been  introduced  into  any  country  with- 
out bloodshed  and  rebellion,  as  at  Geneva,  in  France  during 
the  civil  wars,  in  Holland  when  they  revolted  from  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  now  twice  in  Scotland ;  once  b}'  the  regent 
Moray,  when  queen  Mary  was  banished,  and,  lastly,  in  anno 
1637.*^  Rothes  likewise  said,  **  that  though  he  had  not  seen 
the  first  rise  of  that  innovation,  yet,  in  1648,  he  was  witness 
to  their  ruining  the  Engagement,  and  in  1649  and  1650,  to  their 
indiscreet  usage  of  his  majesty.'*  Landerdale  opposed  the 
immediate  restoration,  and  contended  that  the  Scots  were  very 
unmanageable  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  he  therefore  pro- 
posed that  his  majesty  might  either  call  a  General  Assembly, 
consult  the  provincial  synods,  or  call  the  ablest  divines  o* 
either  opinion  to  Westminster.  Middleton  answered,  "by 
assuring  him  that  the  insolences  committed  by  the  presby- 
terians while  they  governed,  and  the  ten  years'  usurpation  that 
had  followed,  had  made  such  a  change  in  people's  tempers, 
that  they  were  much  altered  since  he  had  been  among  them. 
That  those  three  ways  only  tended  to  continue  presbytery,  for 
the  ministers  who  had  governed  all  lately  would  still  have 
sufficient  influence  to  procure  the  election  of  lay-elders  who 
Hrere  of  their  own  principles  and  sentiments,  which  would 
still  keep  things  in  the  same  state  of  anarchy  and  turbulence 
IS  formerly.  But  as  presbytery  was  now  wholly  abrogated, 
neither  general  nor  provincial  assemblies  coula  be  legally 
[galled  together;  for  such  a  meeting  would  be  a  virtual  repeal 
3f  the  Rescissory  Act."  Middleton  must  have  been  a  better 
judge  of  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  the  people  than  Lau- 

YOL.  IJL  3  K 
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derdale;  who  had  been  coufined  to  the  Tower  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  whereas  Middleton  had  lived  among  them, 
and  was  just  fresh  from  the  scene.  As  it  was,  Lauderdale, 
with  the  duke  of  Hamilton  >  and  sir  Robert  Murray,  only  ad- 
vocated some  delay  ;  but  expressed  no  other  objection  than  U» 
the  suddenness  and  haste  of  the  change,  fearing  the  people; 
and  pressed  for  letting  things  remain  as  they  were  till  the  kiDg 
should  be  better  satisfied  conceniing  the  inclinations  of  the 
people.  Delay  would  have  produced  contention  and  farther  diri- 
sion  between  the  two  parties  of  presby  terians,  and  would  have 
left  the  episcopalians  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  uncertainty,  and 
brought  on  much  of  the  confusion  from  which  the  church  had 
now  the  prospect  of  escaping.  The  lord  chancellor  Clarendon 
summed  up  the  arguments  on  both  sides ;  and  his  majestj 
close<l  the  meeting  by  saying,  "  he  perceived  that  most  voice* 
were  for  episcopacy,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  settle  it  with 
all  diligence ;  for  as  the  government  of  the  state  was  monarchy, 
so  that  of  the  church  should  be  prelacy.'*  By  the  private  ad- 
vice of  Lauderdale,  Rothes  and  Glencaim  were  commanded  to 
return  to  Scotland,  and  they  were  the  bearers  of  the  king's 
letter  to  tlie  council,  containing  the  resolution  just  passed,  and 
which  will  be  afterwards  given.  Buniet  represents  all  the 
other  members  of  the  council  to  be  *'  earnest  for  tlie  change," 
and  with  whom  the  king's  own  inclination  coincided ;  for  he 
said  that  "  as  the  government  of  the  state  was  monarchy,  so 
that  of  the  church  should  be  prelacy^." 

It  has  been  said  that  "  when  Lauderdale  saw  that  the  pre- 
latical  part  of  the  Scottish  council  were  resolved  upon  the  re- 
storation of  bishops  in  Scotland,  he  fell  in  with  their  views  as 
warmly  as  Middleton  himself  had  done.  This  astonished 
Glencaim,  who  knew  Lauderdale  to  be  a  violent  presbyterian 
by  profession.  He  asked  Glencairn  whetlier  he  himself  was 
not  for  bishops  ?  *  Yes,  my  lord  (replied  the  other),  but  you 
mistake  my  conduct  in  that  affair.  I  am  not  for  lordly  pre- 
lates, such  as  were  in  Scotland  before  the  refonnation,  but  for 
a  limited,  sober,  moderate  ei)iscopacy.'  ^  My  lord  (replied  the 
other  with  an  oath),  since  you  are  for  bishops,  and  must  have 


^  William  Douglas,  earl  of  Selkirk ,  eldest  son  of  the  first  marqais  of  Selkirk, 
married  lady  Ann  Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  of  that  duke  of  Hainilton  who  was 
beheaded.  As  his  brother,  the  last  duke,  formerly  the  earl  of  Lanerk,  died  without 
issue,  lady  Ann  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  he  took  the  name  of  Hamilton,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  duchess  he  was  created  duke  in  1661  by  Charles  the  Second. — 
Peterkin's  Pocket  Peerage,  i.  p.  63. 

'  True  and  Impartial  Account  of  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  p.  54.— 
Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  236-238.— Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  p.  52-69. 
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ihem,  bishops  you  shall  have,  and  higher  than  ever  they  were 
in  Scotland,  and  that  you  will  find^"  Another  anecdote  of 
Lauderdale  is  told,  which,  if  iruey  is  a  very  severe  reflection 
on  that  nobleman.  It  is,  that  as  he  came  out  from  this  council, 
he  met  Dr.  Sharp  walking  with  the  earl  of  Stirling,  to  whom, 
in  an  angry  tone  and  a  threatening  gesture,  he  said — *  Mr. 
Sharp,  bishops  you  are  to  have  in  Scotland ;  but  whosoever 
shall  be  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  I  will  smite  him  and  his 
order  under  the  fifth  rib^.' "  This  story  may  be  true,  although 
it  is  not  very  probable ;  and  subsequent  events  throw  some 
doubt  upon  its  authenticity.  Nevertheless,  his  political  con- 
duct was  often  very  paradoxical ;  for  he  supported  the  church 
with  one  hand  whilst  he  undermined  it  with  the  other.  The 
debates  in  this  council  laid  the  foundation  of  that  enmity  and 
political  emulation  betwixt  Lauderdale  and  Middleton  which 
effected  the  ruin  of  the  latter  nobleman  ^, 

Mr.  Sharp  did  not  conceal  from  his  constituents,  when  they 
tent  him  to  advocate  their  interests  at  the  restoration,  that  there 
ras  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy 
n  England,  and  that  the  English  sectarians  were  favourably 
lisposed  towards  it  Although  he  shewed  his  attachment  to 
)resbytery  at  that  time,  yet  he  gave  his  friends  no  encourage- 
Dent  to  hope  that  it  would  be  established  in  Scotland.  lie 
lad  been  appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains ;  but  on  his 
etum  he  resumed  his  parochial  duties  at  Crail,  where  he  re- 
Qained  till  he  was  summoned  to  court  with  the  lord  chancellor. 
t  is  possible  that  he  may  have  represented  to  the  king  what 
oth  I3aillie  and  Douglas  had  informed  him  in  their  letters,  and 
rhat  could  not  have  escaped  his  own  personal  obsenation, 
bat  the  "  people  were  hankering  after  bishops,"  and  "  feeding 
lemselves  with  the  prospect  of  episcopacy."  He  was  not  a 
rivy  councillor,  and  consequently  could  not  tender  advice  to 
le  sovereign  in  council,  although  Burnet,  indulging  in  his 
atred,  has  said  that  he  did.  The  introduction  of  the  episcopal 
rder  into  Scotland  was  determined  on  by  the  king  himself, 
'ith  the  advice  of  his  constutional  advisers ;  and  neither  Mr. 
harp*s  concunence  nor  his  opposition  could  have  altered  that 
etennination.  He  was  educated  by  two  of  the  greatest  lights 
f  the  Scottish  church,  and  had  studied  at  Oxford  ;  besides,  it 
\  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  episcopal 
ontroversy.  His  adversaries  accuse  him  of  all  manner  of 
•eachery  to  their  cause  after  he  had  accepted  the  arch- 

1  Gathrie*8  General  History,  x.  96.         -  True  and  Impartial  Account,  54. 
•■»  Wodrow*8  History,  i.  224. 
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bishopric  of  St  Andrews;  but  there  was  not  the  least  wb 
any  suspicion  of  his  having  betrayed  the  presbyterian  in 
before  that  time.     The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Bailfie,! 
dressed  to  him  at  London,  and  dated  the  29th  of  Aogiut,! 
shew  the  confidence  that  had  been  reposed  in  him  up  to  i 
moment  of  his  appointment,  and  if  from  any  moifoid  f  " 
he  had  rejected  the  offered  primacy,  it  would  have  been  c 
ferred  on  some  one  else,  and  his  rejection  of  it  would  notli 
altered  the  settled  determination  of  the  goverument    B«i(i 
*'  the  people  were  hankering  after  bishops,''  and  in  the  ( 
two  kingdoms  the  ancient  episcopacy  had  been  restored, it? 
very  reasonable  for  his  majesty  and  his  adviders  to  adopttkij 
suggestion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1641,  and  ^heutilf  I 
endeavour  that  there  might  be  in  both  kirks,  one  confesnom  | 
one  liturgy  for  public  worship,  one  catechism,  and  QU  pK% 
of  kirk  government  y  which  would  prevent  the  arising  or  spnit 
ing  o{  heresy  and  schism  among  themselves  ^" 

"  Dear  James, — ^What  you  are  doing  there  now,  I  can  lean 
from  no  man.    I  am  sorry  that  none  of  our  old  friends  keep  co^ 
respondence  with  you  at  this  so  necessary  a  tin>e.     For  myirif 
I  rest  on  what  you  wrote  to  mc,  when  you  went  from  this,  that 
your  journey  was  not  for  any  change  in  our  church.    DiveB 
times  since  the  king  came  home,  by  your  letters,  you  madeoi 
confident  there  was  no  change  intended  for  us.     Blessed  be 
God !  hitherto  there  has  been  none  offered.     What  now  there 
among  you  may  be  in  agitation,  you  on  the  place  know.   Yw 
were  the  most  unseydiligent,  and  successful  agent  of  the  natiiM 
in  the  late  dangers  of  our  church  in  Cromwell's  time ;  your 
experience  and  power  now  is  greater.     In  this  very  great 
danger,  apprehended  by  many,  of  other  changes  and  severe 
troubles  from  the  episcopal  party,  both  here  and  there,  I  hope 
God  shall  make  you  as  happy  an  instrument  to  prevent  all  our 
fears,  and  to  allay  all  our  present  sorrowful  perplexities,  as 
you  have  oft  been  before.     Let  othei-s  think  and  speak  of  yon 
as  they  please,  and  in  their  folly  give  you  matter  of  provocv 
tion,  if  you  were  not  wise,  grave,  and  fearing  of  God,  yet  yoa 
shall  deceive  us  notably,  and  do  us  a  very  evident  evil  turn 
before  I  believe  it.     Since  first  acquaintance  you  have  ever 
been  very  faithful  and  loving  to  myself  on  all  occasions* 

¥t  ^  Mt  ^  ^  ^  itt  ^ 

The  other  courtesy  I  desire  to  be  in  your  debt  for  is,  that  if  hie 
majesty  be  pleased  to  send  for  any  from  this>  to  speak  with 

^  Ante,  chap,  z^iii.  p.  68. 
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e  churchy  as  he  has  twice  declared  he  purposes,  you 
;e  efTectually  that  I  be  none  of  them ;  for  neither  am 
I  this  my  sixtieth  year,  and  frequent  infirmities,  for  any 
uniey  whether  by  sea  or  land;  nor  does  my  mind 
i  to  give  advice  for  the  least  change  in  our  church,  as 
1  know ;  but  with  all  my  strength  I  behoved  to  dis- 
,  which  would  but  offend  his  majesty;  whom  I  will  be 
.n  the  least  to  offend  than  any  mortal  creature,  for  the 
ir  respect  I  have  and  ever  have  had,  since  my  first 
tance  in  tlie  Hague (Signed)     R.  Baillie." 

THIS  LETT£Rit  is  evident  that  the  Scottish  nation  were 
n  by  surprise  when  they  heard  of  the  restoration  of 
ent  government  of  their  church  ;  for  Baillie  declines 
'esented  to  the  king  lest  he  should  offend  him  by  op- 
\  measure  on  which  he  knew  that  his  majesty  was 
,  and  the  object  of  whose  resolution  was  evident  to 
had  their  eyes  open.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  the  editor 
ton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  "  that  Sharp 
1  more  blamed  than  he  deserved  for  promoting  episco- 
Scotland.  The  measure  would  have  been  carried 
without  his  aid,  and  in  spite  of  his  opposition.  And 
^-y  charge  of  having  deceived  his  constituents  at  the 
ion,  when  sent  up  from  Scotland  to  court,  still  remains 
i  The  presbyterians  always  affirmed  him  guilty  of 
chery  [but  never  Imve  proved  it] ;  but  his  own  party 
that  while  employed  by  the  presbyterians,  he  acted 
ind  bore  no  commission  from  them  when  he  gave  way 
ream  of  episcopacy.  Moreover,  Wodrow  is  accused 
injustice  in  garbling  Sharp's  letters  to  Douglas;  and 
is  known  to  have  been  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  arch- 
hat  his  conduct  is  not  to  be  estimated  from  the  state- 
f  that  most  spiteful  and  disengenuous  author*."  A 
Tian  writer  says,  "We  have  the  narrative  of  his 
;]  behaviour  and  negociation  in  the  words  of  his 
enemy y  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  as  tliey  are  printed  by 
drow.  Neither  of  those  authors,  however,  have  been 
fix  upon  Sharp  any  other  charge  than  barely  that  of 
ig  the  archbishopric.  When  we  compare  Sharp's  own 
with  those  of  Wodrow,he  seems,  while  he  was  charged 
commission  from  his  brethren,  to  have  acted  not  only 
'  but  zealously  in  his  trust,  even  after  he  scarcely  could 
easonable  prospect  of  success ;  and  I  cannot  sec  how 

»  Page  82. 
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the  transition  from  presbytery  to  episcopacy  can  merit 
abuse  that  has  been  poured  forth  against  Sharp's  morals, 

peciaUy  by  bishop  Burnet ITie  presbyterian  pai^ 

was  certainly  very  low  at  this  time  in  Scotland ;  and  I 
inclined  to  think  that  Sharp  was  consulted  about  the  persooi 
who  were  to  be  made  bishops'." 

In  the  absence  of  any  real  cause  of  complaint  against  Dr. 
Sharp,  a  charge  of  duplicity  has  been  brought  against  (b 
king,  at  his  instigation  as  it  has  been  gratuitously  assumed^ 
from  the  alleged  ambiguity  of  the  king's  letter  to  Dougln 
If  we  recur  to  past  history,  it  will  be  evident  to  the  most  im- 
discerning  that  Charles  could  only  mean  the  episcopal  cburdi, 
which  had  been  overturned  by  a  faction  without  the  least  colour 
of  law,  that  assembled  at  Glasgow  in  1638,  and  in  the  face  oft 
powerful  protest  by  the  bishops,  and  their  subsequent  proteit 
dated  at  Newcastle^.     The  madness  of  the  assembly  of  IWd 
was  only  yielded  to  by  Charles  I.  from  the  necessity  and  force 
that  was  upon  him,  and  from  the  advice  tendered  to  him  from 
the  earl  of  Traquair,  that  '^  bishops  being  by  all  the  laws  of 
Scotland  one  of  the  three  estates  of  parliament y  no  act  that 
passed  without  them  could  have  force  in  laWy  much  less  the  act 
that  abolished  them^  especially  when  they  were  not  appearing, 
nor  consenting y  but  protesting  against  it^.*^     In  the  Glasgow 
assembly,  the   inferior  clergy  who  were  then  present  were 
guilty  of  the  most  horrible  peijury,  having  taken  solemn  oaths 
of  obedience  to  their  bishops,  which  they  completely  disre- 
garded, and  from  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  apostolic 
power,    Henderson,  their  moderator,  absolved  them.      The 
bishops  were  not  only  excluded  from  that  assembly,  but  they 
were  driven  out  of  their  native  countrj',  and  threatened  with 
death  if  they  returned  to  it.     In  the  face  of  their  protests,  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  king,  cr}*ing  down  the  assembly  and 
declaring  the  members  traitors,  the  subsequent  establishment 
of  presbytery  cannot  be  accounted  a  legal  settlement ;  besides, 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  were 
episcopalians  in  their  affections.     The  episcopal  clerg}'  in  the 
northern  parts  shewed  great  repugnance  to  attend  the  assem- 
blies, and  repeated  complaints  were  made  of  their  defection. 
Those  of  Aberdeenshire  had  taken  the  first  opportunity  after 
the  Restoration  to  make  their  desires  known  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  in  Charles  to  have 
shut  his  ears  to  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  faithful  and  loyal 

>  Guthrie's  General  History,  x.  100. 

«  Ante,  vol.  i.  ch.  xiv.  p.  595-611.— Vol.  ii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  21,  22. 

'  Ante,  ¥01.  ii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  18. 
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»Tlion  of  his  people,  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  their  at- 
rhmcnt  to  himself  and  to  liis  father,  and  to  have  gratified  the 
jsires  of  those  who  had  been  rebels  and  traitors  to  both, 
he  episcopal  church,  therefore,  was  that  which  '^  was  settled 
I  law  C^  presby  terianism  was  merely  a  reckless  faction,  which, 
ir  the  time,  overpowered  the  law,  crushed  the  constitution 
ader  their  theocratical  democracy,  and  had  sold  and  mur- 
ered  the  late  king.  A  free  and  lawful  parliament  declared  all 
16  public  transactions,  both  of  the  assemblies  and  of  the  con- 
entions  or  parliaments,  to  have  been  altogether  against  the 
iws  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  whole  acts  to  be  null  and  void* 
dthough  it  was  not  so  declared,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  when 
be  pressure  of  the  rebel  usurpation  was  removed,  by  the  resto- 
ation  of  the  king  to  tlie  lawful  exercise  of  the  government, 
Mit  particularly  by  the  act  rescissory,  the  episcopal  church  re- 
amed to  its  former  place  in  the  constitution,  and  all  that  was 
lecessary  to  be  done  was  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  secure  it 
rom  the  fanaticism  of  the  remonstrators.  But  it  rem<iins  for 
»resbyterians  to  shew  which  of  the  two  factions  into  which 
heir  body  was  then  divided  would  have  been  established,  had 
he  king  been  disposed  to  have  kept  them  in  the  maimed  estate 
D  which  Cromwell  had  left  them ;  for  he  disestablished  them, 
nd  deprived  them  of  all  government  in  presbyteries,  synods, 
»r  assemblies.  The  events  about  to  be  detailed  clearly  indi- 
ate  that  the  moderate  or  resolutioner  presbyterians  had  no 
erious  objections  to  episcopacy,  for,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
ions,  they  all  conformed  without  any  opposition  to  that 
ovemment  But  this  point  is  set  at  rest  by  Douglas  himself, 
rho  states  on  the  authority  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  that  the 
Dcient  church  was  decidedly  meant  in  the  king's  letter.  He 
ays,  "  Wlien  the  parliament  met,  Middleton  sent  for  me  at  his 
oming,  telling  me  the  king  had  commanded  him  to  do  so. 
Ve  spoke  at  large  upon  the  condition  of  our  kirk,  and  I  told 
im  my  mind  freely,  if  the  king  would  not  break  the  cove- 
ant,  nor  alter  our  government,  I  could  assure  him  his  majesty 
ould  get  as  much  as  his  heart  could  wish,  with  the  afiec- 
ons  and  love  of  all  the  people ;  but  many  inconveniences 
ould  follow  if  there  were  a  change  of  government,  for  pre- 
ites  never  yet  proved  profitable  to  kirk  or  commonwealth.  He 
Mured  me,  and  I  think  it  was  true,  he  had  no  instructions  for 
le  change  of  the  government,  and  we  were  still  borne  in  hand 
lat  there  would  be  no  change.  In  the  meantime,  Sharp,  fear- 
ig  supplications,  dealt  earnestly  there  should  be  none ;  but 
nding  himself  disappointed,  he  caused  the  commissioner  to 
end  for  some  of  us.     The  commissioner,  chancellor,  and  some 
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Others  present,  did  allege  that  the  king's  letter  did  not  bear 
thing  of  presbyteriau  government  settled,  but  the  govenm 

SETTLED  BTLAWy  whtch  WaS  EPISCOPAL^  ,^ 

Since,  therefore,  the  presbytcrians  were  at  the  present  1 
proposing  to  force  their  covenant  uniformity  upon  ibe  d 
kingdoms,  and  since  they  were  but  a  mere  faction  who 
manded  that  two  large  kingdoms  should  be  placed  underl* 
rule  and  government,  Charles  cannot  be  blamed  for  yiek 
to  the  wishes  of  the  three  kingdoms,  by  restoring  tlie  gow 
ment  of  tlic  church  under  which  the  empire  had  enjoyei 
much  peace  and  i)rospcrity  until  they  were  disturbed  by 
turbulence  and  ambition  of  the  presbyterian  and  popish 
tions.  In  prosecution,  therefore,  of  his  patriotic  design, 
in  which  beseems  to  have  been  ])erfectly  sincere,  theking,i 
the  advice  of  his  council,  issued  the  following  proclamil 
dated  the  10th  of  June,  in  wliich  he  dutifully  acknowb 
the  power  and  goodness  of  God : — 

"  By  His  outstretched  arm,  wonderfully  to  bring osl 
in  peace  to  the  exercise  of  our  royal  government,  we  did  a; 
ourselves  to  the  restoring  of  our  kingdoms  to  that  liberty 
happiness  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  government  of 
royal  ancestors;  and  whereas,  our  parliament,  by  their  actol 
29th  March,  hath  declared  that  it  is  our  full  and  firm  ra 
tion  to  maintain  the  true  protestant  religion,  in  its  porit 
doctrine  and  woi*ship,  as  it  was  established  within  that 
kingdom  during  the  reigns  of  our  royal  father  and  grandfai 
of  blessed  memory ;  and  that  we  will  be  careful  to  proi 
the  power  of  godliness,  to  encourage  the  exercises  of  reli( 
both  public  and  private,  and  to  sup])ress  all  profaneness 
disorderly  walking ;  and  for  that  end  will  give  all  due  coi 
nance  and  protection  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  they 
taining  themselves  within  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  m 
terial  calling,  and  behaving  themselves  with  that  submis 
and  obedience  to  our  authority  and  commands  that  is  suit 
to  the  allegiance  and  duty  of  good  subjects.  And  as  tu 
government  of  the  church,  tliat  we  will  make  it  our  ca 
settle  and  secure  the  same  in  such  a  frame  as  shall  be  : 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  most  suitable  to  monarcl 
government,  and  most  complying  with  the  public  peace 
quiet  of  the  kingdom :  and  in  the  meantime,  that  we  do  a 
the  present  administration  by  sessions,  presbyteries  an< 
nods  (they  keeping  tliemselves  within  bounds,  and  beha 
themselves  as  said  is),  and  that  notwithstanding  of  the 

»  Donglai's  NarratiYe,  cited  by  Wodrow,  i.  227. 
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that  dav»  rescissoiy  of  all  pretended  parliaments  since 
■Bjrear  1638.'  Therefore,  we  have  thought  fit  by  this  our 
■odamation,  not  only  to  declare  our  gracious  acceptance  of 
Immc  ample  testimonies  of  the  duty  and  affection  of  that  our 
i«udiament,  by  which  the  world  may  take  notice  how  unani- 
Mmdy  loyal  Uiat  kingdom  is,  and  how  hearty  in  our  service, 
tf  which  we  ourselves  were  ever  confident ;  but  also  to  make 
aiown  our  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  preserve  that  our 
dngdom  in  their  just  liberties :  and  likewise  to  make  good 
itpfaat  our  parliament  have  declared  in  our  name,  as  to  matters 
fef  religion.  And  considering  how  much  our  interest,  and  the 
]iiiet  of  that  kingdom,  is  concerned  in  the  right  settlement 
■od  peace  of  that  our  church,  which  through  Uie  confusions 
ot  these  latter  times  hath  been  much  discomposed,  we  do  pur- 
pose, after  mature  deliberation  with  such  as  we  shall  call,  to 
Boploy  our  royal  authority,  for  settling  and  securing  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  administration  thereof,  in  such  a  way  as 
may  best  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the  good  of  religion, 
lo  unity,  order,  and  to  the  public  peace  and  satisfaction  of  our 
kingdom.^ 

In  a  letteb  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  in  another  to  lord 
Lauderdale,  Baillie  earnestly,  but  temperately,  represents  to 
them  the  difficulty  and  danger  that  would  arise  in  tlie  restora- 
tion of  the  bishops.  He  enumerates  a  list  of  places  in  the 
lioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  firom  which,  he  said,  he 
could  procure  petitions  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  against 
that  measure;  and  were  it  not  for  his  infirmities  and  age,  he 
would  have  gone  to  court,  and,  in  imitation  of  Willie  Hill,  king 
James's  court  fool,  "  to  greet  [shed  tears]  to  him  [the  king], 
ind  show  him  how  he  was  misinformed  of  the  state  of  our 
country — that  bishops  would  become  so  lovely  creatures  to  us, 
us  we  were  ready  to  receive  them  without  so  much  as  a  sup- 
plication to  the  contrary.''  He  confined  the  evidence  which 
be  proposed  to  produce  against  episcopacy  and  in  favour  of 
presbyterianism,  entirely  to  the  synods  of  Galloway,  Dumfi*ies, 
md  Argyle ;  but  left  the  other  parts  out,  where  episcopacy 
bad  already  been  petitioned  for,  and  where  it  was  heartily  de- 
nred  and  unanimously  recognized  and  accepted.  But  after 
ill,  his  opposition  had  not  been  very  strong,  for  he  concludes 
bis  letter  to  Lauderdale  with,  "  If  tJie  most  gracious  prince  in 
the  world  be  not  fully  informed  of  all  these  things  in  time,  be- 
fore he  be  engaged,  fie  on  you  all  who  are  about  him.  Let 
the  king  do  what  he  will,  he  will  ever  get  the  blessings  of  us 
all ;  but  believe  it,  that  the  too  just  grieves  of  the  people 
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will  light    at  last    sickerly    [securely]    on    some    of  yov 
heads  ^" 

As  Dr.  Sharp  had  always  been  held  in  such  e8tiinatio&b|F 
the  whole  body  of  the  resolutioners,  and  his  own  abilities  b^ 
ing  of  such  a  superior  order,  the  king  considered  him  the  fitteit 
person  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church,  and  he  pfpr 
sented  him  accordingly,  of  his  own  proper  motion,  to  the  m 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  empowered  him  to  offer  a  bishopric  (0 
Mr.  Douglas  and  to  some  others  whom,  from  personal  recollec- 
tion, the  king  himself  selected.  He  returned  in  August,  and 
stated  the  king's  proposal  to  Douglas,  who  declined  to  accepi 
the  episcopal  office.  Douglas  himself,  as  cited  by  Wodimr, 
says,  *'  Sharp  came  to  me  before  he  went  to  London,  and  I 
told  him  the  curse  of  God  would  be  on  him  for  his  treache- 
rous dealing.  And  that  I  may  speak  my  heart  of  this  Sbaipi 
I  profess  I  did  no  more  suspect  him,  in  reference  to  prelaoft 
than  I  did  myself^."  This  confession  is  most  inconsistent,  aiker 
having  given  him  his  malediction ;  and  itis  strong  evidence  thift 
the  hatred  and  malignancy  against  Sharp  arose  after  he  htdnr 
ceived  the  primacy  from  the  king.  But  as  the  curse  was  uttered 
btfore  he  went  to  court,  so  on  being  offered  preferment  he  gare 
the  following  temperate  and  respectful  answer : — ^*  Brother,  1 
render  to  his  majesty  a  thousand  thanks,  but  I  have  dipped  io 
far  in  oaths  and  the  concerns  of  the  late  troubles^  and  particu- 
larly in  my  sermon  before  the  king  at  his  coronation,  and  dov 
being  turned  aged  and  infirm,  I  want  strength  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  tlie  office  and  the  difficulties  which  I  should  be 
obliged  to  encounter.  But  if  you  can  comply  who  are  youn^ 
and  lie  not  under  the  same  engagementSy  I  neither  can  nor  vM 
blame  you^.^^  Douglas's  answer  shews  the  general  temper  and 
feelings  of  the  moderate  presbyterians  to  have  been  sobered 
down  from  the  high  state  of  excitement  in  which  they  had 
formerly  lived  ;  and  as  the  liturgy  was  not  introduced,  but  the 
same  extemporar}'  form  of  worship  was  allowed  to  continue, 
Douglas,  and  the  few  resolutioners  who  still  adhered  to  pres- 
by terianism,  attended  tlieir  parish  churches,  and  received  the 
eucharistic  sacrament  from  Die  episcopal  clergy,  till  the  Indul- 
gence or  Toleration  afterwards  enabled  them  to  rueet  in  sepa- 
rate places  of  worship  On  the  return  of  Glencaim  the 
chancellor,  and  Ilothes,  they  presented  the  king's  letter  to  the 
privy  council,  dated  the  14th  of  August,  as  follows  : — 

»  Letters,  iii.  474-478.  =  Wodrow's  History,  i.  228. 

'  True  and  Impartial  Acconnty  52-55. 
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**  Charles,  R. 

"  Right  Xxusiy  and  well-beloved  cousins  and  councillors, 
6  greet  yoa  well.  Whereas,  in  the  month  of  August,  1660, 
«  did,  hj  our  letter  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  declare 
nr  purpose  to  maintain  the  government  of  the  church  of 
cotland,  settled  by  law ;  and  our  parliament  having  since 
lat  time  not  only  rescinded  all  the  acts  since  the  troubles 
egan,  referring  to  that  government,  but  also  declared  all  those 
retended  parliaments  null  and  void,  and  left  to  us  the  settling 
nd  securing  of  church-government ;  therefore,  in  compliance 
ith  that  act  rescissory,  according  to  our  late  proclamalion, 
■ted  at  Whitehall,  the  10th  of  June,  and  in  contemplation  of 
le  inconveniences  from  the  church-government,  as  it  hath 
een  exercised  these  twenty-three  years  past,  of  the  uusuita- 
leness  thereof  to  our  monarchical  estate,  of  the  sadly  expe- 
i«iced  confusions  which  have  been  caused  during  the  late 
toables,  by  the  violences  done  to  our  royal  prerogative,  and 
9  the  government  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  settled  by  uiiques- 
kmable  authority,  we,  from  our  respect  to  the  glory  of  God, 
iod  the  good  and  interests  of  the  protestant  religion,  from  our 
oous  care  and  princely  zeal  for  the  order,  unity,  peace,  and  sta- 
lility  of  that  church,  and  its  better  harmony  with  the  government 
f  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  have,  after  mature  deli- 
eration,  declared  to  those  of  our  council  here,  our  iirm  resolu- 
ou  to  interpose  our  royal  authority  for  restoring  of  that  church 
»  its  right  government  by  bishops,  as  it  was  by  law  before  the 
.te  troubles,  during  the  reigns  of  our  royal  father  and  grand- 
ther,  of  blessed  memory,  and  as  it  now  stands  settled  by  law. 
t  this,  our  royal  pleasure  concerning  church-goverument, 
>u  are  to  take  notice,  and  to  make  intimation  thereof  in  such  a 
ay  and  manner  as  you  shall  judge  most  expedient  and  efi'ec- 
ud.  And  we  require  you  and  every  one  of  you,  and  do  ex- 
Bct,  according  to  the  trust  and  confidence  we  have  in  your 
Bfectious  and  duty  to  our  service,  that  you  will  be  careful  to 
se  your  best  endeavours  for  curing  the  distempers  contracted 
uring  those  late  evil  times,  for  uniting  our  good  subjects 
mong  themselves,  and  bringing  them  all  to  a  cheerful  ac- 
uiescing  and  obedience  to  our  sovereign  authority,  which  we 
ill  employ,  by  the  help  of  God,  for  the  maintaining  and  de- 
luding the  true  reformed  religion,  increase  of  piety,  and  the 
dttlcment  and  security  of  that  church  in  her  rights  and  liber- 
es,  according  to  law  and  ancient  custom.  And  in  order 
sereunto,  our  will  is,  that  you  forthwith  take  such  course  with 
:ie  rents  belonging  to  the  several  bishoprics  and  deaneries, 
bat  they  may  be  restored  and  made  useful  to  the  church,  and 
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religion,  the  establishment  of  the  right  government  of  the 
church,  and  peace  and  happiness  of  all  your  subjects,  we  did 
immediately  issue  a  proclamation,  to  be  printed  and  published, 
fully  relating  to  all  your  royal  commands,  whereof  we  hare 
sent  a  copy  herewith  enclosed.  We  hope  all  your  majesty's 
good  subjects  will  acquiesce  and  give  due  obedience  to  tkem, 
and  thereby  testify  their  faithfulness  and  affection  to  your 
majesty's  government  and  authority.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
have  a  watchful  eye  over  all  persons,  and  be  ready  to  prose- 
cute your  majesty's  commands  in  order  to  what  is  enjoined,  as 
becomes." 

But  as  Kikkton  says,  **  episcopal  ordination  being  a  flower 
not  [then]  to  be  found  in  a  Scottish  garden,"  it  became  neces- 
sary to  apply  once  more  to  the  church  of  England  for  that 
"  flower,"  which  the  covenanters  had  effectually  extirpated 
from  the  garden  of  the  Scottish  church.     All  save  one  of  the 
prelates,  whom  the  violence  of  the  usurpation  of  the  Glasgow 
Assembly  had  driven  into  exile  or  into  apostacy,  had  died 
wntliout  having  provided  for  any  succession.     This  may  in 
some  measure,  perhaps,  have  been  owing  to  the  late  king  hav- 
ing signified  his  desire  to  the  bishops,  that  they  should  not  hold 
meetings,  nor  enter  into  any  synodical  acts,  during  their  exile, 
lest  they  might  have  given  umbrage  to  their  persecutors  at 
home.    l)r.  Sydscrf,  bishop  of  Galloway,  was  alone  permitted, 
by  divine  providence,  to  witness  the  restoration  of  the  ark  of 
God ;  and  Baillie,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Spang  of  31st  January, 
classes  him  with  Bramhall,  or  Bramble,  as  he  usually  calls 
him,  and  several  other  illustrious  English  divines,  which  is  a 
contradiction  to  Burnet's  malicious  gossip,  that "  he  was  little 
thought  of*."     But  singlc-handetl  he  could  not  communicate 
the  apostolic  gift  to  those  who  were  to  be  selected  for  the  va- 
cant sees;  for  ever  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  three  bishops 
have  always  concurred  in  the  consecration  of  another  bishop. 
Charles  therefore  followed  his  grandfather's  example,   and 
summoned  to  London  James  Sharp,  lay-minister  of  Crail,  and 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  Sharp,  sheriff^'s  clerk  of  the  county 
of  Banff*;  James  Hamilton,  parish  priest  of  Cambusnethan, 
in  the  county  of  Lanerk,  and  diocese  of  Glasgow.     He  was 
the  second  son  of  sir  John  Hamilton,  of  Broomhill,  in  the 
same  county,  and  brother  of  the  first  lord  Belhaven.     He  was 
ordained  priest  by  archbishop  Lindsay  in  the  year  1635;  and 
it  was  entered  in  the  synodical  books  of  tiie  diocese  of  Glas- 
gow, that  he  was  severely  handled  by  the  remonstrators  in 

^  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  444. 
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hat  synod  "  for  using  so  long  that  great  treasure  of  rational 
lerotion  (I  mean  our  liturgy)  in  his  church  at  Cambusne- 
han  ^."  Andrew  Fairfoul,  priest,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
)urge&s  of  Anstruther ;  of  whom  the  prejudiced  Wodrow  says, 
'  he  was  a  man  of  some  learning  and  neat  expression '.'^  He 
lad  been  ordained  priest,  most  probably  by  archbishop  Spot- 
iswood,  on  a  title  as  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Kothes ;  he  was 
lext  presented  to  the  living  of  North  Leith,  and  at  the  time 
vhen  Charles  was  in  Scotland  he  was  parish  priest  of  Dunse, 
md  had  several  times  the  honour  of  preaching  before  his  ma- 
esty,  and  so  much  to  his  majesty^s  satisfaction,  that  after  the 
Elestoration  he  nominated  him,  of  his  own  free  choice,  to  the 
iee  of  Glasgow.  Wodrow's  account  of  these  men  is  very  bad 
ndeed ;  but  his  object  is  not  only  transparent  throughout  his 
A'ork,  but  the  editor  has  confessed  what  were  his  views,  by  pub- 
lishing the  advice  of  a  Mr.  Redpath  in  a  memoir  of  Wodrow's 
life : — "  That  what  is  merely  circumstantial  might  be  left  out, 
except  where  it  is  necessary  for  illustrating  the  matter,  or  of 
AGGRAVATING  the  crimcs  of  our  enemies^ P  At  no  time  does  he 
ever  lose  sight  of  this  advice,  and  never  admits  a  good  quality 
irithout  a  qualification,  in  those  whom  he  calls  their  enemies. 
Burnet  also  assists  in  heaping  obloquy  upon  them  in  his  self- 
sufficient  gossiping  way ;  for  he  bears  false  witness  against 
ihem  all.  Robert  Leightou,  a  lay -minister,  was  the  son  of 
that  Dr.  Leighton,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  which 
led  to  the  late  rebellion,  wrote  "  Zion^s  Plea  against  the  Pre- 
lates,^ which  he  dedicated  to  the  parliament,  in  which  he  in- 
cited the  members  to  smite  the  prelates  under  the  fifth  rib; 
and  ad\ised  the  Commons,  in  case  the  king  should  dissolve 
them,  not  to  quit  the  state  vessel;  that  is,  to  sit  in  defiance  of 
the  crown.  Even  Burnet  admits  tliat  "  he  was  a  man  of  a 
violent  and  ungovemed  heat.  lie  sent  his  son  Robert  to  be 
bred  in  Scotland,  who  was  accounted  a  saint  from  his  youth 
up.  .  .  .  He  soon  came  to  see  into  tlie  follies  of  the  presby- 
terians,  and  to  dislike  their  covenant,  particularly  the  imposing 
it,  and  their  fury  against  all  who  differed  from  them.  He  found 
they  were  not  capable  of  large  thoughts :  tlieirs  were  narrow 
as  their  tempers  were  sour:  so  he  grew  weary  of  mixing  with 
Lhem.  He  scarce  ever  went  to  their  meetings,  and  lived  in 
^eat  retirement,  minding  only  the  care  of  his  own  ])arish  at 
Net^'botde,  near  P^dinburgh.  Yet  all  the  opposition  that  he 
made  to  them,  was,  that  he  preached  up  a  more  exact  rule  of 

'  Account  of  the  Family  of  Broomhill,  p.  50. 
«  History,  i.  236.  «  Page  8. 
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life  than  seemed  to  them  consistent  with  haman  nature:  txd 
his  own  practice  did  outshine  his  doctrine.     In  the  year  1648 
he  declared  himself  for  the  engagement  of  the  king.  ...    He 
entered  into  a  great  correspondence  with  many  of  the  epacxh 
pal  party,  and  with  my  own  father  in  particular,  and  £d 
wholly  separate  himself  from  the  presbyterians.     At  last  he 
left  them,  and  withdrew  from  his  cure,  for  he  could  not  do  the 
things  imposed  on  him  any  longer.  .  .  •     The  mastership  of 
the  College  of  Edinburgh  falling  vacant  some  time  after,  and 
it  being  in  the  gift  of  the  city,  he  was  prevailed  with  to  accept 
of  it,^  because  it  was  wholly  separated  from  all  church  mat* 
ters.     He  continued  ten  years  in  that  post,  and  w*as  a  great 
blessing  in  it ;  for  he  talked  so  to  all  the  youth  of  any  capacity 
or  distinction,  that  it  had  great  effect  on  many  of  them.  .  . . 
Thus  he  had  lived  above  twenty  years  in  Scotland  in  the 
highest  reputation  that  any  man  in  my  time  ever  had  in  that 
kingdom  ^."^    Burnet  gives  Leighton  a  most  wonderful  reputa- 
tion, but  it  must  be  received  with  many  grains  of  allowance; 
for  altogether  he  has  made  him  a  most  inconsistent  character. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Burnet  has  put  many  of  his  ov^^n  sen- 
timents into  the  bishop's  mouth ;  for  so  good  and  mortified  a 
man  as  he  represents  him  to  have  been,  would  never  have 
been  so  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  superiors  as  to 
amount  almost  to  sedition.     His  avowed  contempt  of  his  col- 
leagues bore  the  appearance  of  envy,  and  was  inconsistent 
with  that  humility  and  self-abasement  so  absolutely  essential 
to  the  saintly  character  which  Burnet  gives  him,  but  w^hich 
must  have  proceeded  firom  spiritual  pride.  That  is,  provided  we 
can  believe  Burnet  in  either  case — for  his  praise  is  as  little 
worthy  of  belief  as  his  censure, — of  whom  it  has  been  said, 
*^  he  happens  to  stand  so  ill  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  as  to 
be  ranked  with  one  sort  of  men,  who  are  never  believed,  even 
when  they  speak  the  truth'." 

The  bishops  elect  were  summoned  to  London  by  the 
following  circular  letter : — 

"  Charles  R. 
"  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.     Whereas, 
we  have  given  order  to  our  council  to  intimate  our  pleasure 
concerning  the  settlement  of  the  church  by  bishops^  as  it  was 

1  TbiB  is  not  correct ;  Leighton  was  appointed  bj  CromweU,  who  was  the  head 
of  the  kirk,  becanae  he  belonged  to  the  partj  moat  deroted  to  hia  intereat.  Vide 
ante,  ch.  xxy.  p.  364. 

'  Bumet'a  Own  Hmea,  i.  242-246. 

'  Hiatorical  and  Critical  Remarka  on  Biahop  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own 
Times,  by  Berill  Higgons,  gent  1727;  pp.  93,  94. 
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in  the  reigns  of  our  graudfaiher  and  father  of  blessed  memory. 
These  are  therefore  to  require  you  to  repair  to  London  with 
all  the  speed  you  conveniently  can,  where  you  shall  receive 
our  further  pleasure.  You  are  to  obey  such  directions,  con- 
cerning the  time  of  your  journey,  as  shali  be  given  you  by 
our  chancellor  and  president  of  our  council.  So  expecting 
your  ready  obedience,  we  bid  you  farewell. — Given  at  our 
Court,  at  Whitehall,  the  14th  day  of  August,  1661,  and  of  our 
reign,  the  thirteenth  year. 

*^  By  his  majesty's  command,        Lauderdale." 

By  a  commission  from  the  king,  under  the  great  seal  of 
Bngland,  the  four  Scottish  bishops  were  consecrated,  in  West- 
ninster  Abbey,  by  Gilbert  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London; 
jreorge  Morley,  bishop  of  Worcester ;  Richard  Sterne,  bishop 
)f  Carlisle,  and  Hugh  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Llandaff.  Neither  the 
irchbishop  of  Canterbury  nor  of  York  officiated  on  this  occa- 
ion,  from  the  same  motive  diat  induced  king  James  to  exclude 
heir  predecessors  from  the  consecration  of  archbishop  Spot- 
iswood,  lest  Ihe  presiding  of  either  of  them  at  this  consecra-** 
ion  might  afterwaids  be  considered  as  a  revival  of  the  metro- 
lolitical  claim  of  jurisdiction  by  the  see  of  York,  which  had 
ormerly  caused  so  much  contention.  Upon  inquiry  it  was 
liscovered  that  Sharp  and  Leighton  had  only  received  pres- 
lyterian  fldntmon,  but  had  never  been  ordained  to  any  holy 
unction;  and  therefore  they  were  mere  laymen,  as  were  some 
•f  those  that  had  admitted  them.  The  precedent  of  Spottis- 
rood's  consecration  was  adduced  against  the  necessity  of  or- 
Tmation ;  and  Burnet  says,  it  was  king  James  himself  that 
hen  overruled  bishop  Andrews*  objection.  But  the  late  revolt 
if  the  Scottish  church,  and  the  persecution  which  the  Cove- 
lant  had  produced,  had  brought  men's  minds  to  a  stricter 
ense  of  their  duty,  and  a  firmer  determination  to  act  up  to  it. 
riie  English  bishops  made  a  distinction  betwixt  the  present 
nd  the  past  times,  when  the  Scottish  church  was  in  an  im- 
perfect state ;  but  of  late  it  had  been  in  a  state  of  revolt  and 
chism,  and  had  thrown  off  the  order  of  bishops  altogether ; 
0  that  it  would  have  been  a  recognition  botli  of  revolt  and 
chism  to  have  consecrated  mere  laymen  in  opposition  to  the 
onstitution  of  the  primitive  church.  The  consecrators  were 
istly  peremptory  in  this  determination,  and  after  some  little 
pposition.  Messieurs  Sharp  and  Leighton  were  privately  or- 
iained  deacons  and  priests,  and  afterwards,  with  the  others, 
onsecrated  bishops  publicly  in  the  Abbey  church,  Westmin- 
ter.    Fairfoul  and  Hamilton  had  been  in  priests'  orders  before 
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the  late  evil  days  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy,  and  persecatioQ, 
fell  upon  the  church ;  a  fact  which  is  attested  by  Wodrow,  on 
the  authority  of  bishop  Hamilton  himself;  and  it  is  again  at- 
tested by  bishop  Hamilton's  biographer,  and  also  by  bishop  Bar- 
net,  who  says  he  had  it  from  bishop  Leighton'sown  mouths 

"  This  consecration,"  says  Nicol,  "  was  acted  with  great 
solemnity,  in  tlie  presence  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  clergy 
of  England,  and  many  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland,  being  there 
for  the  time  attending  his  majesty.  This  order  of  consecra- 
tion at  Westminster  was  done  of  necessity,  because  there  was 
no  bishop  alive  in  Scotland,  except  only  one,  to  wit,  Mr. 
Thomas  Sydeserff,  bishop  of  Galloway.  After  this  consecra- 
tion, thir  new  bishops^  with  many  peers  of  England  and 
Scotland,  were  feasted  in  the  new  parish  yard  at  Westminster; 
after  which  the  bishops  went  all  to  the  church,  and  heard 
another  sermon^."  Baillie  says,  **  their  feast  to  all  the  Scots 
and  many  of  the  English  nobility  was  great  There  they 
stayed  some  months  longer  than  was  expected,  that  they 
might  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  English  way^." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  late  Dr.  Skinner, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  for  having  procured  from  archbishop 
Juxon's  register-book  a  duly  attested  extract  of  the  conse- 
cration of  these  prelates,  as  follows  :— 

^  In  the  year  1789,  bishop  Abemethy  Drummond,  bishop 
Strachan,  and  I,  being  at  London,  soliciting  relief  to  our 
church  from  certain  penal  statutes,  at  the  desire  of  bishop 
Seabury;  of  Connecticut,  who,  some  years  before,  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  bishops  in  Scotland,  we  applied  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  an  attested  extract  of  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Scottish  bishops  in  166 1 ;  and  through  his 
grace's  condescending  attention,  received  what  follows: — 

^'  Extract  from  the  Register-book  of  archbishop  Juxon,  in  the 
library  of  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  folio  237. 

"  It  appears,  that  James  Sharp  was  consecrated  archbishop 
uf  St  Andrews ;  Andrew  Fairfull,  archbishop  of  Glasgow ; 
Robert  Leighton,  bishop  of  Dunblenen,  and  James  Hamilton, 
bishop  of  Galloway,  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1661,  in 
Sl  Peter's  church,  Westminster,  by  Gilbert,  bishop  of  London, 

1  Percevars  Apology  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Snccesnon. — ^Wod- 
row's  Analecta,  MS.  1.  133.— Accoant  of  the  Familj  of  BroomhUl,  p.  56. — 
Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  251-254. 

'  Nicol'i  Diary,  354, 355.  >  fiaUlie's  Letters,  in.  485. 
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commusaiy  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  the 
xightreverendGeorgeybishop  of  Worcester;  John  [it  should  be 
Bidiard^], bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  Hugh,  bishop  of  Llandaff, 
were  present  and  assisting. 
"Extracted  this  dd  day  of  Jane,  1789,  by  me,  William 
DickeSy  secretary'. 

Only  one  of  the  Scottish  bishops  survived  the  presbyterian 
penecution ;  but  the  English  apostolic  company,  being  more 
Domerous,  and  having  fled  to  the  continent,  were  not  so  much 
subjected  to  persecution :  a  greater  number  of  them  survived  and 
letomed  wiUi  the  king,  nine  of  whom  were,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  ^^  preserved  to  resettle  their  own  church  and  to  rebuild 
oars  3.**  They  had  been  deprived  of  their  sees,  and  deposed 
from  their  episcopal  functions,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Scottish  bishops  had 
been  extirpated  by  the  Glasgow  Assembly;  but  so  invalid  was 
Ibis  ordinance  esteemed,  that  the  survivors  on  the  Restoration 
took  possession  of  their  several  sees,  without  any  new  autho- 
rity whatever.  During  the  usurpation,  and  the  consequent 
persecution,  the  deans  and  chapters  of  the  several  cathedrals 
had  been  deprived,  and  many  were  dead  or  abroad ;  so  that 
the  usual  way  of  filling  up  the  sees  was  utterly  impracticable : 
npon  the  petition  of  the  surviving  bishops  to  the  king,  he 
granted  his  loyal  licence,  empowering  them  to  meet  together, 
and  make  choice  of  fit  persons,  according  to  the  canon  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church ;  and  the  English  consecra- 
tions were  performed  in  a  canonical  manner  by  the  sur\'iving 
bishops ;  who  were,  William  Juxon,  bishop  of  London,  who 
had  attended  his  murdered  sovereign  on  the  scaffold,  and  who, 
on  that  account,  was  immediately  translated  to  Canterbur)', 
which  had  been  vacant  since  the  martyrdom  of  archbishop 
Land ;  William  Pearce,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Robert 
Skinner,  bishop  of  Oxford,  afterwards  translated  to  Worcester; 
John  Warner,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  William  Roberts,  bishop 
of  Bangor ;  Matthew  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely ;  Bryan  Duppa, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  afterwards  translated  to  Winchester; 
Henry  King,  bishop  of  Chichester;  Accepted  Frewen,  bishop  of 

>  Vide  Mr.  Peroeral's  Apology,  2d  ed.  p.  207. 

*  Note,  on  page  351,  to  *'  PrimitiYe  Tnith  and  Order  Tindicated  (torn.  Modem 
Mifrepresentation ;  witii  a  Defence  of  Episcopacy,  particularly  that  of  Scotland, 
against  an  attack  made  on  it  by  the  late  Dr.  CampbeU,  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  Ecdesiaatical  History :  and  a  concluding  Address  to  the  Episcopalians  of 
Scotland.  By  the  Right  Reyerend  John  Skinner,  in  Aberdeen,  senior  bishop  of 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church." 

*  Skinner's  Eoclesiaatioal  History,  ii.  455. 
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lichiield  and  Coventiy,  tiUDsIated  to  the  see  of  York  ^  and  w 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  that  excellent  work,  the  "Ni 
Whole  Duty  of  Man.**  On  the  18th  of  October,  1660,  Gilbe 
Sheldon,  Humphrey  Hinchman,  Geokce  Morley,  Hob 
Sanderson,  and  George  Griffiths,  were  consecrated  respeclin 
for  the  sees  of  London,  Salisbur}*,  Worcester,  Lincoln,  and 
Asaph,  by  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Lichfield  and  CoTent 
Ely,  Rochester,  and  Chichester.  On  the  1 8th  November,  of  1 
same  year,  William  Lucy,  Hugh  Lloyd,  and  John  Gaud 
were  consecrated  to  the  sees  of  St.  David's,  Landaff,  a 
Exeter,  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  Worcester,  a 
Lincoln.  On  the  2d  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  Benjau 
Lany  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Peterborough  by  the  an 
bishop  of  York,  and  the  bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  a 
Worcester^. 

In  Ireland,  the  devastation  of  the  church  by  the  wild  b 
of  popery,  and  its  ally,  the  covenant,  united,  was  much  grei 
than  in  England.  The  papist  and  the  covenanter  altemal 
persecuted  the  church  of  Ireland.  The  former  refused 
least  toleration  of  the  established  worship  in  those  pla 
subject  to  their  power ;  and  in  a  kindred  spirit  of  bigotry 
superstition  the  Ulster  covenanters  rejected  with  scorn 
remonstrances  of  the  protestant  clergy,  and  menaced  tl 
with  extirpation  for  the  unpardonable  sin  of  worshipping  ( 
by  the  liturgy.  Thus,  says  Mr.  Newland',  "  the  church  bu 
bencatli  a  heap  of  corruption,  while  the  whole  ecclesiast 
government  was  dissolved ;  weak  from  the  absence  of  pro 
tion,  and  from  internal  imbecility  unable  to  resist  the  ravj 
of  any  invasion ;  her  highest  dignities  in  many  cases  inqu 
after  as  mere  merchandize,  in  other  instances  possessed 
hypocrites,  who  disbelieved  the  trutlis,  or  execrated  the  < 
trines  they  had  sworn  to  preach ;  while  apathy  and  disti 
on  the  one  hand,  and  profligacy  and  profaneness  on  the  ot 
gave  awful  indication  of  her  dissolution,  the  church  of  Irel 
as  if  Providence  had  decreed  this  unanimity  of  poverty 
vice,  was  at  last  visited  with  the  scorpion  scourge  and 
hand  of  Cromwell's  resistless  sway."  That  commander, 
was  raised  up  to  be  a  scourge  to  punish  three  guilty  nat 
for  their  sins,  shewed  as  little  mercy  to  the  popish  as  to 
catholic  Irishmen;  indeed,  he  retaliated  on  ihe  formei 
their  horrible  massacre  of  tlie  latter,  by  committing  the  grei 

1  Collier'i  Ecclesiastical  History,  Tiii.  407. 

'  Apology  for  the  Apostolic  Succession,  187 

*  Apology  for  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  pp.  60,  61. 
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oudties,  both  on  them  and  on  the  presbyterians.     One  of  his 
iHBil  sayings  was,  that  '^  I  am  the  only  man  who  has  known 
lioir  to  subdue  that  insolent  sect  [the  presbyterians],  which 
on  suffer  none  but  itself,**  but  to  whom  he  allowed  as  little 
tdeiation  as  to  the  churchmen  and  papists.     Had  it  not  been 
fir  the  zeal  of  Ormond  after  the  restoration,  seconded  by  the 
smill  majority  of  the  nobility,  who  were  attached  by  old  re- 
collections, and  who  had  felt  the  tender  mercies  of  the  cove- 
nint,  the  hierarchy  and  the  common  prayer  would  not  have 
1)een  restored  in  Ireland.     He  represented  to  Charles  that  the 
vefcnned  catholic  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  were  still  the  legal 
establishment  of  that  kingdom,  for  they  bad  never  been  set 
Slide  by  any  lawful  parliament     He  proposed,  therefore,  that 
the  Tacant  sees  and  benefices  should  be  ^lled  up  with  men  of 
▼orthand  learning;  and  Charles  happily  followed  his  advice^. 
Accordingly,  t)n  the  27th  of  January,  John  Bramhall, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  to  which  see  he  had  been  translated 
irom  Deny  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  consecrated  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops. 
He  was  assisted  by  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Raphoe,  and  afler- 
W'ards  translated  to  Clogher  in  1661,  and  who  had  been  trans- 
lated by  Charles  tlie  First  from  the  bishoprick  of  the  Isles  in 
Scotland  on  the  1st  June,  1633,  and  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
secrated in  1628 ;  Griffith  Williams,  bishop  of  Ossory,  and 
Robert  Maxwell,  bishop  of  Kilmore ;  Henry  Jones,  bishop 
^t  Clogher,  was  also  present,  but  being  the  junior  bishop  he 
^tij  held  the  Bible  for  the  archbishop.     The  following  was 
^e  order  of  consecration : — 1.  James  Margetson,  D.D.  to  the 
^^  of  Dublin,  and  who  succeeded  his  consecrator  in  the  see 
^f  Armagh  in  1663 ;  2,  Samuel  Pnllen,  D,D.  to  Tuam ;  3, 
Michael  Boyle,  D.D.  to  Cork,  and  who  was  afterwards  translated 
\o  Dublin  in  1663,  and  Armagh  in  1678  ;  4,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
5).D.  to  Down  and  Connor,  to  which  was  added,  in  1662,  the 
adjacent  bishoprick  of  Dromore,  ^'  on  account  of  his  virtue, 
wisdom,  and  industry  f  5,  Robert  Price,  LL.D.  to  Ferns  and 
Leighlin ;   6,  George  Wild,  LL.D.  to  Derry ;    7,  Edward 
Sjnge,  D.D.  to  Limerick,  and  who  was  translated  to  Cork  in 
1663;  8,  John  Parker,  D.D.  to  Elphin,  and  who  was  advanced 
to  the  archbishopricks  of  Tuam  in  1667,  and  of  Dublin  in  1678 ; 
9,  Henry  Hall,  D.D.  to  Killala;  10,  George  Baker,  D,D.  to 
Waterford;  11,  Robert  Leslie,  D.D.  to  Dromore;  and  who 
was  translated  to  Raphoe  in  the  same  year,  and  to  Clogher  in 
1671 ;  12,  Edward  Worth,  D.D.  to  Killaloe.     The  present 

*  Cartes  Ormond — Lelaiid's  Ireland,  iii.  350. 
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Irish  bishops  derive  their  orders  through  most  of  these  1 
prelates,  who  were  consecrated  at  this  time  by  arcbfa 
Bramhall,  assisted  by  bishop  Leslie,  who  derived  his  i 
through  the  SpoUiswoodian  line  of  Scottish  bishops.  On  1 
2d  of  May,  1 644,  archbishop  J.  Usher,  assisted  by  Henry  T 
then  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  afterwards  tr 
to  Meath  on  the  18th  of  January,  1661,  and  Dr.  John  llv  j 
well,  formerly  bishop  of  Ross,  in  Scotland,  to  which  he  ms^ 
consecrated  whilst  Charles  the  First  was  in  Scotland,  at  wUck 
time  this  excellent  prelate  contracted  a  firm  friendship  witk 
Dr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  London ;  this  bishop  was  also  of  lb 
Scottish  succession  from  Spottiswood,  but  translated  to  Killak 
and  Achonry,  12th  of  October,  1640,  and  was  translated  to 
Tuam,  30th  of  August,  1645 ; — consecrated  at  Oxford,  WilKoi 
Bailly,  D.D.  to  the  bishoprick  of  Clonfert.  On  the  SOthrf 
March,  1664,  Michael  Boyle,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  asstiled 
by  John  Leslie,  then  bishop  of  Clogher,  Robert  Price,  of  Feniiy 
and  Edward  Synge,  of  Cork,  consecrated  William  Fuller, 
LL.D.  to  the  see  of  Limerick,  from  which  see  he  was  translated 
to  Lincoln  in  1667,  and,  as  Mr.  Perceval  shews,  brought  the 
succession  from  Leslie  to  England.  On  the  5th  of  June,  being 
Trinity  Sunday,  1664,  Samuel  PuUen,  archbishop  of  TnuDf 
assisted  by  the  above  named  William  Bailly,  of  Clonfert^ 
and  John  Parker,  of  Elphin,  consecrated  Thomas  Bayly,  DJ). 
to  Killala.  Edward  Wolley  was  consecrated  to  Clonfert  on 
16th  April,  1665,  by  archbishop  Pullen  and  bishops  Parker  and 
Thomas  Bayly,  who,  with  those  above  named,  afterwards  as- 
sisted at  several  consecrations  of  Irish  prelates,  and  the  orders 
of  the  present  Irish  bench  may  be  traced  through  them  to 
John  Maxwell,  first  bishop  of  Ross,  then  bishop  of  Killala, 
who  died  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  the  year  1646,  and  to  John 
Leslie,  bishop  of  the  Isles,  who  died  bishop  of  Clogher,  both 
Scottish  bishops  of  the  line  of  John  Spottiswood,  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews ;  the  last  of  whom  laid  his  hands  on  the  twelve 
bishops  who  were  consecrated  in  1661  ^ 

In  alluding  to  the  consecrations  of  the  twelve  bishops  in 
Dublin,  bishop  Mant  says — ^^  To  Taylor  was  committed  the 
conspicuous  and  honourable  office  of  preaching  the  consecra- 
tion sermon  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  it  was 
published  at  the  request  of  the  lords  justices,  the  bishops,  and 
general   convention  ; — an  anthem,    subsequently   celebrated 


Harm'i  contUmation  of  Sir  James  Ware's  Antiquities. — PeroerBl's  Apology. 
I  em  indebted  for  the  above  account  of  the  Irish  succession  to  C.  H.  Dayis,  £sq.» 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
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ider  die  title  of  Quam  denuo  exaUavit  Dominui  coronamf  was 
pedally  composed  by  Dr.  William  Fuller,  then  dean  of  St. 
itiick^Sy  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Limerick,  and  sung  on  the 
ieasion.  The  consecration  at  the  same  time,  and  by  imposition 
*  the  same  hands,  of  twelve  christian  bishops,  two  of  the 
unber  being  of  metropolitan  eminence,  to  their  apostolical 
iperintendence  of  the  church  of  Christy  is  an  event  probably 
ithout  a  parallel  in  the  church  ^" 

Archbishop  Sharp  has  been  often  and  loudly  accused  of 
ifing  betrayed  the  presbyterian  faction,  the  largest  portion  of 
faich  were  retnonatrators^  and  who  abhorred  both  him  and  his 
nderate  brethren,  and  neither  trusted  nor  ever  employed  him ; 
lemains,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  resolutioners  that  he  is  said 
>  have  betrayed,  and  who  chiefly  consisted  of  the  episcopal 
lergy  and  people,  who  had  neither  been  extirpated  nor  sub- 
neo.  Of  Uie  resolutioners  the  moderate  presbyterians  made 
nt  a  juiotf  portionj  and  some  of  these  being  in  Uie  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis,  according  to  their  natural  disposition, 
rhen  they  saw  that  episcopacy  would  inevitably  be  restored, 
altered  into  cabals,  and  made  common  cause  with  their  detested 
SDemies,  the  remonstrators.  The  episcopalian  resolutioners 
Md  already  petitioned  the  king's  representative  and  the  parlia- 
oeDt  for  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  model  of  church  govem- 
nent,  and  had  given  some  unequivocal  expressions  of  their 
bte8tation  of  the  late  proceedings  of  the  presbyterians.  It 
» evident  from  his  correspondence  that  he  did  not  betray  the 
Vdsbyterians,  and  could  not  have  procured  their  establishment 
'  he  had  been  ever  so  determined  on  it.  Baillie's  account, 
[hich  is  the  most  moderate,  does  not  shew  any  treachery  on 
is  part ;  but  only  that  he  followed  the  course  of  events  which 
B  could  neither  direct  nor  control.  '^  Our  kirk,'"  says  Baillie, 
all  the  English  times  had  been  very  faithful  to  our  king,  and  so 
strumental  as  we  could  for  his  restitution.  We  had  lost  much 
cod  at  Dunbar,  Worcester,  and  elsewhere,  and  at  last  our 
yeiiy  in  his  cause.  We  did  firmly  expect  at  his  restoration 
comfortable  subsistence  to  ourselves,  and  all  our  presbyterian 
ethren,  in  all  the  dominions ;  and  believe  the  king's  inten- 
»n  was  no  other ;  but,  by  divine  permission,  other  counsels 
ereafter  prevailed,  and  now  carry  all.  When  the  king  was 
Breda,  it  was  said  he  was  not  averse  from  establishing  the 
esbytery ;  nor  was  the  contrary  peremptorily  resolved  till 

Biihop  Mant'i  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  toI.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  610-612.— 
foil  account  of  this  consecration  was  published  in  1661,  or  1662,  by  Dudley 
ftof ;  it  is  now  rery  scarce,  and  even  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  does  not 
■eis  a  copy. — C.  U.  Daris. 
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the  Saturday  at  night,  in  the  cabbin-council  at  Canterfomy, 
At  the  beginning  it  went  on  softly  :  Calamyy  Baxter,  ManUm, 
Reynolds,  were  made  chaplains :  but  at  once  it  altered.  Thii 
did  come  from  our  supine  negligence  and  inadvertence ;  forlbe 
parliament  [of  England],  then  consisting  of  the  secluded 
members,  the  city,  Monk  also  and  the  army,  were  for  us.  fiid 
we  but  petitioned  for  presbytery  at  Breda,  it  had  been,  as  iMt 
thought y  granted ;  but  fearing  what  the  least  delay  of  the  kiog's 
coming  over  might  have  produced,  and  tnisting  fully  [not  to 
Dr.  Sharp,  but]  to  the  king's  goodness,  we  hastened  him  orer, 
without  any  provision  for  our  safety.  At  that  time  it  was,  that 
Dr.  Sheldon,  now  bishop  of  London,  and  Dr.  Morley  [then 
bishop  of  Worcester]  did  poison  Mr.  Sharp  our  agent,  whom 
we  trusted ;  who,  piece  and  piece,  in  so  cunning  a  way,  has  tre- 
panned us,  as  we  have  never  win  so  much  as  to  petition  eitlier 
king,  parliament,  or  council.  My  lord  Hyde  is  the  great  minis- 
ter of  state  who  guided  ally  and  to  whom,  at  his  lodging  in 
Worcester  House,  the  king  weekly  or  ofler  uses  to  resort  and 
keep  counsel  with  him  alone  some  hours ;  and  so  with  the 
king,  Mr.  Sharp  became  more  intimate  than  any  man  almost 
of  our  nation.  It  seems  he  has  undertaken  to  do  in  our  cburcV) 
that  which  now  he  has  performed  easily,  and  is  still  actinS 
He  had  for  co-operators  the  commissioner,  chancellor,  an' 
Rothes :  Lauderdale  and  Crawford  were  a  while  contrary, bt 
seeing  the  king  peremptory^  they  gave  over.  His  majesty 
letter  to  us  at  first,  penned  by  Sharp,  promised  to  keep  up  ou 
church  government  established  by  law ;  and  to  send  for  Mi 
Douglas  and  others  to  confer  about  our  affairs.  The  last  Mi 
Sharp  hindered  [this  is  not  fact ;  Mr.  Douglas  declined  to  g 
to  court] ;  for  with  him  alone  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  confei 
and  the  sense  of  the  first  few  of  us  dreamed  till  it  came  oi 
thereafter.  We  were  amazed  at  the  proclamation  dischargin 
all  petitioning  against  episcopal  government  established  b 
law,  as  it  was  in  the  year  16.33;  of  putting  down  our  synod 
and  presbyteries,  and  sessions ;  of  calling  up  Mr.  Sharp,  M 
Fairfoul,  and  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  of  Camnethan ;  also  M 
Jjcighton,  then  at  London,  to  be  consecrate  by  the  Englis 
bishops ;  which,  after  some  time,  they  were,  by  the  bisho] 
of  London  and  Worcester,  and  others,  with  many  Englis 
guises  ^" 

The  defeat  of  Guthrie's  intrigues  with  Cromwell  by  D 
Sharp  first  laid  the  foundation  of  that  hatred  with  which  tl 
remonstrator  presbyterians  pursued  him  to  the  death,  and  the; 

1  DaUlie'f  Letters.  Ui.  484,  485. 
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i  of  the  subsequent  generations  have  ever  smce  per- 
•eeated  his  memoiy.     Bishop  Hon jman  says,  in  bis  survey  of 
that  infamous  and  libellous  book  called  Naphtali,  the  auUior 
'^frlleth  foul  of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  whom,  as  in 
weral  parts  of  the  book,  he  outrageously  reviles,  hisi  carnal 
iige  swelleth  against  him,  and  shamefully  foameth  out  in  un- 
WOTthy  inhuman  expressions :   the  malice  and  fury  of  tliis 
man  and  his  party  hath  been  set  against  this  very  reverend 
person  ever  since  he  approved  himself  faithful  in  doing  for  this 
cfaorch  against  the  remonstrator  party  ;  in  which  transactions 
IJkqr  who  employed  him  had  no  cause  to  repent ^  seeing,  under 
God,  he  was  at  that  time  the  instrument  of  preserving  the 
mier  part  of  the  ministry  ^om  the  oppressions  of  a  furious 
factum.    He  was  most  trusty  to  them  in  all  that  they  entrusted 
ham  withy  and  had  their  approbation  given  most  solemnly y  as 
is  easily  proven:  nor  can  it  be  alleged  with  any  truth,  that  in 
any  thing  he  betrayed  his  trust  to  any  who  entrusted  him  with 
any  concerns  of  the  church ;  neither  did  he,  by  his  letters  or 
otherwise,  engage  himself  to  any  thing  against  a  moderate 
episcopacy,  or  for  keeping  up  presbyterian  government,  as  it 
nad  been  exercised.    And  if  the  beholding  of  a  remediless 
desperate  schism  fixed  in  this  church,  the  consideration  of  the 
corruption  of  several  of  our  universities,  in  point  of  magis- 
tratical  authority,  and  the  evil  influences  thereof  upon  fierce 
youngsters,  sent  abroad  to  several  quarters  of  the  country,  who 
had  more  skill  in  arma  virumque  cano  than  in  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  meek  and  merciful  Jesus ; — if  serious  reflections 
on  the  troubles  which  king  James  had  by  the  presbytery^  and 
the  late  horrible  confusions  arising  upon  the  same,  and  tliat  no 
reformed  kingdom  of  the  world  had  embraced  that  form,  but 
only  Scotland  (both  the  kings  and  people  thereof  having  sadly 
smarted  upon  that  account) ; — if  the  due  consideration  of  the 
purity  and  peace  of  the  primitive  Umes  of  the  church  under 
episcopacy,  together  with  the  tranquillity  of  this  church  under 
the  same  for  many  years,  after  it  was  established  by  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  parliament,  anno  1610-161*2; — If  the 
desire  of  a  surest  peace  after  so  much  trouble,  and  of  a  fit 
jointing  of  the  church  government  with  the  monarchick  in  the 
itate  for  public  tranquillity ; — if,  I  say,  all  these  things  pre- 
vailed with  that  reverend  person,  so  as  that  he  coukl  not  in 
conscience,  nor  in  tenderness  to  the  will  and  peace  of  this 
church,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  king  and  parliament,  for  re- 
establishing that  ancient  form  of  goveniment  which  the  vio- 
lence of  former  times  had  outed,  or  declining  the  making  good 

VOF,.  II.  3  N 
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his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  and  duty  to  tlie  church,  when 
commanded  to  take  a  share  in  that  government  ;^why  shoaM 
this  desperate  reviler  turn  this  to  his  reproach  ^  ?^ 
.  The  restoration  of  the  order  of  bishops  appears  fully  to  have 
been  the  king's  own  determination  as  well  as  the  advice  of  his 
ministers  ;  and  in  his  proceedings  he  conducted  the  nego- 
ciation  with  firmness  and  political  consistency.  Theprirj 
council  published  the  following  proclamation  at  the  cross, 
ordering  the  presentation  of  ministers  to  be  directed  in  iiiture 
to  bishops. 

«*  Edinbargh,  12th  December,  1661. 
"  Forasmuch  as  by  an  act  of  privy  council,  of  the  date  6th 
day  of  September  last,  his  majesty's  royal  pleasure  to  restore 
the  church  of  this  kingdom  to  its  right  government  by  bishops, 
as  it  was  by  law  before  the  late  troubles,  during  tlic  reigns  of 
his  majesty's  royal  father  and  grandfather,  of  blesse<l  memoryi 
and  as  it  now  stands  settled  by  law,  was  made  known  to  all  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom,  by  open  proclamation,  at  tlie  market^ 
crosses  of  all  burghs  royal ;  and  as  it  is  statute  by  the  first  act 
of  the  twenty -one  parliament  of  James  VI.  that  all  presenta^ 
tions  to  benefices  should  be  directed  thereafter  to  the  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  of  the  diocese,  within  the  bounds  whereof  any 
vacant  church  licth ;  so  that  tlieir  restitution  to  their  former 
dignities,  privileges,  and  powers,  settled  upon  them  by  law  and 
acts  of  parliament,  no  minister  within  this  kingdom  should  be 
admitted  to  any  benefice  but  upon  presentation  directed  as 
said  is  ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  thereof,  it  is  informed  that 
upon  presentations  directed  to  presbyteries,  they  do  daily  pro- 
ceed to  admit  ministers  to  kirks  and  benefices,  albeit  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  are  restored  to  their  dignities,  some  o 
them  are  already  coiisecrated,andallof  them  within  a  very  short 
time  will  be  invested  in  their  rights  and  benefices,  and  em- 
powered to  receive  presentations  and  grant  admissions  there- 
upon. Tlierefore,  tlie  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  pro- 
hibit, and  by  these  presents  discharge  all  patrons  to  direct  any 
presentation  to  any  presbyteries;  as  also  discharge  all  an^ 
sundry  the  presbyteries  within  this  kingdom,  to  proceed  tc 
the  admission  of  any  minister  to  any  benefice  or  kirk  witliii 
their  respective  bounds,  upon  any  such  presentations,  as  thej 
shall  be  answerable  with  certification,  that  if  they  do  other- 
wise the  said  presentation  and  admission  shall  be  void  and  null 

*  Survey  of  Naphtali,  by  Dr.  Honyman,  lord  bishop  of  Orkney,  pp.  2S4, 235 
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at  if  they  had  never  been  granted,  and  ordain  these  presents  to 
be  printed,  and  pablished  at  the  market-crosses  of  Edinburgh, 
ana  other  places  needfiil,  that  none  pretend  ignorance. 

**  Sic  subscr ."  Pet.  Weddekburn, 

«C1.  stiConcilii^" 

The  kino  followed  the  same  plan  with  the  Scottish  bishoprics 
as  he  had  pursued  in  England,  and  made  them  donative  for 
the  time  being,  seeing  there  were  neither  deans  nor  chapters  in 
either  kingdom  to  whom  to  address  a  congS  cTelire ;  the  pres- 
byterians  had  extirpated  them  in  conformity  with  tlie  letter 
and  spirit  of  their  covenant.  He  therefore  presented  the 
bishops  elect  to  their  respective  sees,  and  the  following  is  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Sharp's  patent  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews : — 

"  That  during  the  tumults  in  the  kingdom  for  twenty-three 
years  preceding,  laws  were  made  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
chorcn-govemmenty  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  against 
^e  established  law  and  government  of  the  church  of  this 
iiogdom,  in  prejudice  of  his  majesty's  power  and  prerogative, 
"^hich  are  rescinded  by  the  consent  of  parliament ;  so  that 
^e  authority,  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  is  redintegrate,  according 
to  tlie  laws  in  force  before  the  rebellion. 

'^  And  because  at  this  time  the  deans  and  members  of  chap- 

^f  s  are  for  the  most  part  dead,  and  their  offices  vacant ;  so 

^hat  archbishops  and  bishops  cannot  be  nominated,  presented, 

^ifj  elected  according  to  the  order  prescribed  by  act  of  parlia- 

n^^t)t,1617. 

^  ^*  And  that  his  majesty  considereth  that  the  offices  of  the 
.  ^>^hopsand  archbishops  in  this  kingdom  do  vaik  in  his  ma- 
i^^ty's  hands,  by  the  death  and  demission  of  tlie  last  incum- 
^^nts,  particularly  the  archbishoprick  of  St.  Andrews,  by  the 
^^cease  of  the  last  bishop  thereof,  to  wit,  Mr.  John  Spottis- 
>^ood. 

^'  And  his  majesty  being  informed  of  the  piety,  pradence, 
file.,  of  Mr.  James  Sharp,  doctor  in  divinity,  therefore  his  ma- 
Jtisty  ex  auihoritate  regali  et  protestate  regioy  certa  scieniiay 
proprioque  motUy  makes,  creates,  and  ordains  the  said  Doctor 
James  Sharp,  archbishop  of  the  said  archbishoprick  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  Scotland^." 

James  Sharp  was  thus  appointed  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
metropolitan  and  primate  of  all  Scotland ;  Andrew  Fairfoul 
to  the  see  of  Glasgow  ;  James  Hamilton  to  the  bishoprick  of 

>  Nicol's  Diary,  pp.  S53,  354. 
»  Wodrow'b  History,  i.  239.  240. 
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G:  llowaj  ;  and  Robert  Leighton  to  that  of  Dunblane.    Tho 
TT'  enues  of  Dunblane  were  almost  altogether  lost  by  foniMr 
plunder,  and  therefore  the  deanery  of  Edinburgh,  whose  rere- 
nue  was  so  good  as  to  have  been  considered  a  ^*  morsel  fitibf 
a  bishop,**  was  annexed  to  that  see.     Burnet  says  of  Leighton, 
^'  so  he  was  willing  to  engage  in  that,  that  he  might  setupAe 
common  prayer  in  the  king^s  chapel :  for  the  rebuilding  of 
whi A,  orders  were  given  ^.*'    When  episcopacy  was  restored, 
the  Common  Prayer  was  not  ordained  to  be  used ;  but  the  pub- 
lic worship  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  extemporary  manner 
which  had  been  customary  under  erery  change  of  government 
which  the  church  had  undergone.  SoUiat  in  Uie  present  change 
the  people  could  perceive  no  sensible  difference  in  their  weekly 
meetings,  betwixt  the  episcopalian  and  the  presbyterian  mode 
of  worship,  only  that  there  was  nothing  more  heard  of  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  in  the  prayers  or  the  sermons  of 
the  clergy.     Bishop  Sydserf  hastened  up  to  London  at  the 
restoration,  in  the  natural  expectation  that  he  would  have  been 
translated  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews.     In  that,  however,  he 
was  disappointed,  as,  in  the  disjointed  state  of  the  church,  a 
more  vigorous  and  younger  hand  than  his  was  requisite  at  the 
helui  of  affairs.     He  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Orkney, 
which,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  capital,  none  of  its 
property   had  been  seized   by    the   grasping   nobility,  and 
church  principles  were  predominant :  but  he  did  not  enjoy  it 
above  twelve  months,  so  that  to  have  made  him  primate  would 
have  been  of  little  benefit  to  the  church,  and  Dr.  Sharp  must 
have  been  advanced  to  that  dignity  at  his  death.  But  that  which 
was  most  singular  and  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  is,  that  he  was  not  included  in  the  commission  for  the 
consecration  of  the  Scottish  bishops,  although  he  had  been 
for  some  time  in  London,  and  was  actually  present  in  the 
abbey  church  during  the  ser>'ice.     Burnet  endeavours  to  fix  a 
stigma  upon  his  character,  but  for  which  there  was  no  other  or 
better  ground  than  his  own  presbyterian  predilections  and  unrea- 
sonable rancour  at  the  Scottish  prelates.    Mr.  Skinner  says,  ^'  it 
may  appear  strange  that  this  man,  being  the  only  survivor  of 
the  episcopal  order  before  the  troubles,  and  one,  too,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  particular  butt  of  the  covenanter^s  ma- 
lice, was  not  advanced  to  the  primacy,  or  at  least  restored  to 
his  former  see  of  Galloway.     But  when  we  consider  that  by 
this  time  be  would  probably  be  an  old  man  (he  died  the  next 
year),  and  bad  been  much  out  of  the  country  for  many  years^ 

»  Own  Times,  i.  24^. 
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I  that  he  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  a  stranger  to 
my  of  the  tempers  and  most  of  the  persons  now  upon  the 
age,  and  consequently  not  so  fit  to  manage  the  public  con- 
ems  of  the  church  at  such  a  critical  juncture,  nor  even  to 
eal  properly  with  the  cross  humours  that  prevailed  in  these 
restem  parts,  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  conclude,  that 
rboever  were  the  advisers  or  disposers  of  these  allotments, 
lad  best  consulted  the  general  good  of  the  church  by  placing 
I  pilot  of  Dr.  Sharp^s  talents  at  the  helm,  who,  by  former  ac- 
loaintance,  could  gain  upon  the  peaceable,  and  by  his  ac- 
ifity  check  the  troublesome  part  of  the  old  malcontents^.** 

**  The  AUTHENTIC  RECORDS  of  history  inform  us  that,  from 
lie  present  day  even  to  the  time  of  the  apostles,  every  church 
basbccn  governed  by  a  succession  of  bishops  or  chief  presby- 
ters. Every  one  admits  that  episcopacy  was  universal  in  the 
barth  and  Uiird  centuries.  Let  us  now  trace  it  back  from  the 
end  of  the  second  century  to  the  apostles.  I  maintain  that  as 
ly  as  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  state  of  the  church  in  those 
imes,  episeopacy  was  as  universally  received  as  the  sacra- 
nents  of  Christianity.  Eveiy  church  seems  to  have  been  sub- 
ect  to  one  chief  pastor,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  con- 
rary  ^r  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Eng- 
ish  consecrators  insisted  on  the  ordination  of  two  of  the  elect 
^relates  to  the  two  inferior  orders  of  the  ministry  before  their 
onsecration,  as  it  was  only  following  out  the  principle  which 
lasever  been  maintained  in  the  church  in  all  ages.  Prcsbyte- 
ian  writers  naturally  enough  complain  that  it  appeared  to  un- 
barch  not  only  the  Scottish  presbytcrians  but  all  other  com- 
itmions  on  the  same  model ;  and  so  it  surely  did,  and  gave  the 
lost  undeniable  evidence  that  the  church  of  England  does  not 
>Dsider  the  prcsbyterian  establishment  a  righUy  constituted 
lurch.  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  sin  to  have  done  ether- 
ise than  bishop  Sheldon  did,  out  of  a  compliment  to  the  re- 
onstrators,  or  even  the  moderate  presbytcrians,  who  had  not 
ily  made  a  causeless  schism,  but  were  in  a  state  of  revolt ^  and 
ere  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  extirpate  the  whole  episcopal 
der.  In  their  own  Confession  of  Faith  they  confine  salvation 
fclusively  to  their  own  communion ;  for  their  definition  of  tlic 
tholic  church,  upon  their  own  well-known  principles  and 
actice,  means  only  such  communions  as  are  built  on  the 
esbyterian  platform : — "  The  catholic  or  universal  church, 
ey  say,  which  is  invisible,  consists  of  the  whole  number  of  the 

'  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  448. 

^  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church,  ii.  377. 
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elect  Uiat  have  been,  are,  or  Bhall  be  gathered  into  one,  under 
Christ,  the  head  thereof ;  .  .  .  .  the  visible  church,  which  ii 
also  catholic  or  universal,  under  the  gospel  ....  consists  of 
all  those  throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true  rtUgias^ 
together  with  their  children ;  and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Loid 
Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God,  <nU  of  which  (ken 

is  NO  ORDINARY  POSSIBILITY  OF  SALVATION  *."      This  IS  pi^    ' 

ciselj  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  veiy  woidi 
used  by  one  of  her  standard  authors,  who  says, — ^  All  the 
marks  and  characters  of  the  true  church  of  Christ  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  her  alone;  there- 
fore we  justly  conclude  that  she  alone  is  the  true  chwrek  tf 
Christ  J  the  house  of  the  living  Godj  XhapiUar  and  ground  rf  ; 
the  truthy  out  of  whose  communion  there  is  no  ordinary  poea-  j 
bility  of  salvation*.** 

Wk  have  had  bloody  proof  of  what  both  presbyterumi 
and  papists  consider  the  true  religiony  and  therefore  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  but  that  they  themselves  have  declared  tktmr 
churching  of  all  the  particular  churches  in  the  world  which 
compose  the  catholic  church,  whether  they  be  pore  or  co^ 
rupt     Against  the  church  of  England,   in    particular,  the 
prcsbyterians  had  declared  open  waF,  even  to  its  utter  extinc- 
tion ;  and  their  assembly  of  1639  enforced  the  signing  of  their 
covenant  of  extirpation  on  all  masters  of  universities,  colleges, 
schools,  and  their  scholars,  under  all  ecclesiastical  ceMwrtty 
and  under  all  civil  pains ;  and  in  that  of  1643,  they  ordeied 
their  ministers  to  present  all  excommunicate  persons,  who  weie 
generally  episcopalians,  to  the  civil  powers,  that  the  highest 
civil  pains  might  be  executed  against  them :  and  in  theit 
solemn  and  seasonable  warning,  1645,  they  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  causes  for  which  God  had  sent  ^'  the  sword  to  avenge 
the  quarrel  of  his  broken  covenant,"  that  the  presby terians  had 
not  witli  sufficient  zeal  and  activity  *^  endeavoured,  with  all 
faithfulness,  the  discovery,  trial,  and  condign  punishment  of 
malignants ;"  they  declare  in  this  assembly  that  the  Anglican 
church  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  set  on  fire  qf  hell.     The 
[presbytcnan]  ^^  cause  is  in  danger  from  two  sorts  of  enemies; 
first,  from  open  enemies,  we  mean  those  of  the  popish,  prela- 
ticaly  and  malignant  faction,  who  have  displayed  a  banner 
against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ  in  aU  the  three  king- 
doms, being  set  on  fire  qf  helly  and  by  the  special  inspiratum 

^  Weatminster  Confession  of  Fsith :  Of  the  Church,  cfa.  xzr.  Sect.  1.  2. 
^  The  Sincere  Christian  Instructed  in  the  Truth  of  Christ  from  llie  Written 
Word,  i.  p.  182.     The  Italics  are  Bishop  Hay's  own. 
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ioHy  who  is  fhll  of  fiiTy,  because  he  knows  ho  hath  but  a 
lime  to  reign.  The  cockatrice  before  hatched  is  now 
m  forth  into  a  viper.**  The  hypocrites  should,  therefore, 
uist  the  beam  out  of  thetr  own  eye,  and  then  they  would 
tore  clearly  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  their  neighbour's  visual 
k.  The  presbyterians  are  exceedingly  sensitive  on  the 
.  of  being  recognised  as  a  true  church,  but  they  are 
ly  reckless  in  unchurching  the  Anglican  church,  and  con- 
Qg  her  to  perdition,  as  having  been  already  ^'  set  on  fire 
Ur  But  the  English  bishops  were  justified  in  re-ordain- 
lie  two  laymen,  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  our  Lord 
3lf, — ^"  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  [the  charisma]  unto 
ogs  [unbelievers.  Gentiles],  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls 
e  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and 
again  and  rend  yott."  The  Scottish  prelates  had  been 
tted  into  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  by  holy  baptism, 
ey  had  been  baptized  by  episcopal  clergymen  ;  and  now, 
e  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
Ihey  all  received  that  gift  which  St.  Paul  declares  was  in 
itby,  and,  like  that  apostle,  they  were  required  to  kce]) 
t  good  thing  which  was  committed  unto  them  by  the 
Ghost,  which  dwelleth  in  us,"  and  to  "  stir  up  the  gift 

4  which  was  in  them,  by  the  putting"  on  of  episcopal 
u 

E  INSTANT  that  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  became 
ble,  that  instant  both  of  the  presbyterian  factions  in- 
ively  apprehended  the  simultaneous  restitution  of  epis- 
y,  and  they  bestirred  themselves  immediately,  and  en- 
into  negociation  for  the  preservation  and  extension  of 
resbyterian  "  cause."  But  even  here  there  was  no  unity 
irpose  betwixt  the  remonslrator  and  the  rcsolutioiicr 
f  terians  ;  the  latter  sent  Sharp  as  their  agent,  with  strict 
Hions  not  to  include  their  rivals  in  their  treaty,  or  even 
ad  for  toleration  for  them;  and  Gillespie  may  have  been 
;ent  for  the  other  party,  but  who  betrayed  them,  an.b 
larily  offered  to  go  any  length  the  court  might  require  in 
to  restore  episcopacy.  They  professed  to  give  no  tolc- 
to  the  church  or  to  any  of  the  numerous  sects  which 
prung  up  from  the  prolific  womb  of  presbytery.  In  al- 
3very  letter  to  Dr.  Sharp,  Douglas  pressed  him  to  pro- 
he  establishment  of  the  covenant  and  rigid  presbytery  in 

5  three  kingdoms,  even  after  the  former  had  repeatedly 
led  him  that  neither  the  court  nor  the  country  would  sub- 
>  either.  Uniformity  in  religion  was  certainly  very  de- 
e,  but  it  was  much  more  reasonable  that  that  uniformity 
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should  have  been  iu  the  religion  which  the  three  kiugdoM 
had  all  along  professed  since  the  reformation,  and  under  wiiidii 
the  i>eople  had  lived  in  all  godliness  and  quietness,  thao  in  i 
profession  which  had  suddenly  arisen  in  revolt,  and  had  spread 
such  devastation,  both  in  sacred  and  civil  things,  by  theswoid 
of  its  followers.      In  their  unreasonable  demand  for  the  uni- 
versal establishment  of  their  sect,  the  ministers  entirely  thiev 
overboard  ^^  the  inclinations  of  the  people^  even  of  Scotlandi 
not  to  speak  of  those  of  England  and  Ireland.     The  gieat 
mass  of  the  Scottish  people    were  episcopalians,  and  were 
heartily  sick   of  presbytery,  and  bore  "  a  heart-hatred  and 
malice ""  against  the  covenant ;  and  both  Douglas  and  Baillie 
admitted,  iu  a  plaintive  tone,  that  the  people  '^  were  hankerlDg 
afler  bishops,^  and  ^^  feeding  themselves^  with  the  prospect 
of  episcopacy.     So  that  in  reality  the  presby terians,  who  were 
but  an  insignificant  minority  of  the  nation,  have  no  reason  to 
com])lain  of  Charles  for  restoring  in  a  peaceable,  slow,  and 
legal  manner,  what  the  presby terian  faction,  when  supported 
by  a  puissant  nobility  with  their  military  retainers,  had  sud- 
denly overturned  in  the  most  illegal  and  violent  manner.    Now 
when  the  nobility  had  to  a  man  deserted  them,  they  could  dis- 
cover the  sandy  foundation  of  the  inclination  of  the  people, 
on  which  they  had  erected  their  holy  discipline  ;  there  were  no 
lay  guns  and  swords,  or  protestations,  after  the  restoration, 
and  therefore,  as  presbytery  had  always  succeeded  by  these 
means,  it  now  sunk  into  insignificant  complaints  and  wailing^^ 
from  the  absence  of  the  carnal  weapon  which  has  alway* 
been  its  source  and  support  in  the  hands  of  its  lay -elders,  wh^ 
were  annually  elected,  and  justified  the  saying  of  the  ancie^^ 
saint,  hodie  clericuSy  eras  laicttSy — which,  when^ec/y  translate^^' 
may  mean,  this  year  they  are  sacred,  the  next  year  profane. 

After  pouring  out  his  indignation  on  the  king,  and  on  "tha^^ 
malignant  wretchy  John  earl  of  Middletou,"  a  presbyteriaT^ 
author  says, — "  But  the  church's  sun  of  prosperity  is  soon  a^ 
the  tropic  ;  scarce  was  that  spring-time  well  begun  to  blossom^ 
and  bud,  when  behold  a  world  of  maligjiant  vapours,  arising^ 
out  of  the  earth,  clouded  all  her  sky  again,  and  turned  her 
spring  to  a  deplorable  winter.     Various  heresies  in  England, 
growing  popery  in  Ireland,  public  resolutions  for  advancing 
maligiianta  to  places  of  power  and  trust  in  Scotland,  like  so 
many  inundations  breaking  in  upon  the  church  of  Christ,  laid 
all  her  pleasant  things  waste.     And  no  sooner  was  Charles  II. 
advanced  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  but  drowning 
the  sense  of  all  sacred  obligations  with  a  glut  of  sensual  plea- 
sures, he  authorised  a  malignant  crew  of  statesmen  to  perse- 
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ante  and  destroy  the  people  of  God  for  their  adherence  to  the 
DOfenants  which  himself  had  entered  into  as  the  fundamental 
rtimilation  of  government,  and  to  that  reformation  which  he 
had  sworn  to  maintain  and  practice,  and  for  their  bearing  wit- 
nas  against  the  grand  principle  and  foundation  upon  which 
he  built  his  power  of  overthrowing  religion,  and  setting  up  a 
umir  frame  uiereof  in  Britain,— namely,  the  blasphemous 
headship  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy^." 

The  noble  historian  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  savs  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  usurpation,  that  ^  Scotland  lay  under  a  neavy  yoke, 
and  their  kirk  and  kirkmen  were  entirely  subdued.  •  .  ,  If 
the  king's  nature  could  have  been  delighted  to  behold  the  op- 
pressions his  rebellious  subjects  endured  in  all  the  three  na- 
tions, he  might  have  had  abundant  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
dns  kind  in  sJl  of  them ; — first  in  seeing  Scotland,  which  first 
threw  off  wantonly  its  own  peace  and  plenty,  and  infected  the 
other  two  kingdoms  with  its  rebellion,  now  reduced  and 
governed  by  a  rod  of  iron,  vanquished  and  governed  by  those 
irhom  they  had  taught  the  science  of  rebellion,  and  with  whom 
hey  had  joined,  by  specious  pretences  and  vows,  and  horrible 
^erfurieSf  to  destroy  their  natiural  prince  and  disbolve  the  regal 
government,  to  which  they  had  been  subject  ever  since  ihey 
rere  a  nation — ^in  seeing  the  pride  and  insolence  of  their  pco- 
de,  which  had  used  to  practice  such  ill  manners  towards  their 
jng,  ntppressedyCondemnedy  and  exposed  to  slavery ,  under  the 
Bscipline  and  castigation  of  men  who  were  very  few  of  them 
ired  up  gentlemen,  but  bred  up  in  the  trades  and  professions 
f  common  men.  These  men  governed  in  their  houses,  and 
ffescribed  new  laws  which  they  had  never  been  accustomed 
9,  yet  were  compelled  to  obey  upon  penalty  of  their  lives  and 
states,  whilst  their  adored  idol,  presbttery,  which  had  pulled 
f  the  crown  from  the  head  qf  the  Hngj  was  trod  under- 
ooT  and  laughed  at,  and  their  preachers,  who  had  threat- 
ned  their  princes  with  their  rude  thunder  of  excommunica- 
ion,  disputed  with,  scoffed  at,  and  controled  by  ariificerSy 
nd  corrected  by  the  strokes  and  blows  of  a  corporal;  and  all 
Ids  subjection  supported  at  their  own  charge,  their  fierce 
ovemors  being  paid  by  them  out  of  their  own  estates.^ 

*  Ckrad  of  Witnenes  to  the  Royal  PrerogatiTes  of  Jesns  Christ :  Prefisce, 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARP. 

1662. — Presbyteries  and  synods  licensed — bat  deprived  of  jnrisdktioiL— Tk 
presbyterians  attempt  to  ordain  and  induct. — Petition  of  the  presbytery  of 
Kirkcudbright. — Arrival  and  reception  of  the  primate  and  the  other  bislioi*— 
arrival  of  the  lord  commissioner. — ^Tlie  consecration  of  the  bishops— Nieol'i 
account. — ^The  English  Liturgy  and  formulary  of  Consecration  used— opa 
of  the  bishops.  —  Meeting  of  parliament. — Redintegration  of  the  spiritui 
estate. — Act  of  restitution. — Remarks. — The  commissioner's  speedi.— A  de- 
putation to  bring  in  the  bishops — their  procession  to  and  from  the  pariinal 
house — the  unanimity  of  their  restoration. — ^The  Covenant  burnt  in  Engbsd. 
— Act  for  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person — ministers  snmmooei— 
bishop  Leighton's  speech — the  primate's  reply. — Act  to  secure  incumbcDtiio 
their  benefices. — Act  concerning  masters  of  universities,  ministers,  &&— The 
primate  compared  to  Julian  the  apostate — the  declaration  made  by  all  in  sntfao- 
rity. — Act  of  indemnity.— The  29th  of  May  to  be  kept  a  festival.— The  Cove- 
nant burnt. — Henderson's  monument  defiiced.  —  Archbishop  Fairfoul  takei 
ponession  of  his  See — and  is  publicly  entertained. — ^Archbishop  Sharp's  recep- 
tion in  Fife— and  in  St.  Andrews. — ^Bishop  Wiaheart — bishop  Mitchell— bidMnp 
Forbes — bishop  Strachan. — ^Names  and  sees  of  all  the  bishops. — Proclamstion 
,      for  holding  diocesan  synods. — Meeting  of  synods — synod  of  Edinburgh^ 
synods  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway. — Progress  of  the  council — arrival  and  adi 
at  Glasgow. — Conduct  of  the  Covenanters. — Act  of   Glasgow — ^its  coose- 
quences. — ^Time  for  paying  obedience  to  the  law  extended. — Skinner  and  Bar- 
net's  opinions. — Lord  Clarendon's  speech. — Act  of  uniformity — its  effects.-' 
Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy. — A  declaration. — Militia  act — oath  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy. — Christmas  day  observed  in  Edinburgh. 1663. — 

Intrigues  against  Middleton — bis  fall. — Changes  in  the  government. — ^Remarks 
on  earl  Middleton. — Desertion  of  the  ministers  of  the  Covenant — their  cha- 
racter— and  of  the  new  incumbents — their  reception  by  their  parishioners. — 
Origin  of  field  meetings. — Death  of  bishop  Mitchell — consecration  of  bishop 
Burnet. — Lent  observed. — Field  meetings. — ^Ascension  day  and  the  king's  birth- 
day  observed. — Meeting  of  parliament — acts. — Acts  for  settling  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  General  Assembly — its  constitution  unsatisfactory. — Scots  mile  act. 
— Johnston  of  Warriston — sentenced  to  be  hanged — his  death. — Riot  in  Kirk- 
cudbright.— Death  of  bishop  Sydserf. — Rising  of  parliament. — Death  of  arch- 
bishop Fairfoul. — Concluding  remarks. 

1602. — The  Act  Rescissory  replaced  the  church  in  the 
same  position  ns  that  in  which  it  stood  before  the  Assem- 
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l>lj  at  Glasgow  in  1038;  and  therefore  the  meetings  of  presby- 
teties  and  synods  in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers  became  unlawful,  and  were  by  that  act  virtually 
abolished ;  but  that  no  inconvenience  might  arise,  they  wpre 
specially  licensed  to  meet  as  formerly.  But  now  that  some  of 
the  bishops  had  been  consecrated,  and  all  of  them  had  been 
nominated  to  the  different  sees,  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  the 
meetings  of  synods  and  presbyteries  unUl  they  should  be  re- 
gularly summoned  and  constituted  by  their  respective  bishops. 
The  privy  council  therefore  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  9th 
of  January,  declaring  the  power  of  these  courts  to  be  void. 
Until  they  were  re-appointed  by  the  bishops;  and  they  like- 
wise commanded  all  due  deference  and  respect  to  be  ])aid  to 
the  archbishops  and  bishops.  In  the  absence  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  the  lord  chancellor  sent  this  proclamation  to  the 
sheriffs  of  counties,  who  sent  notice  to  the  parish  ministers, 
and  a  general  obedience  was  given  to  it.  Only,  Burnet  says, 
^*  the  minbters,  to  keep  up  a  shew  of  acting  on  an  ecclesiastical 
authority,  met  once,  and  entered  into  their  books  a  prulestation 
against  the  proclamation,  as  an  invasion  on  the  liberties  of 
the  church,  to  which  they  declared  they  gave  obedience  only 
for  a  time,  and  for  peace  sake^''  Wodrow  says,  ^*  this  pro- 
clamation razed  presbyterian  government  quite ;  and  we  may 
observe  a  considerable  difference  betwixt  prelacy  now  ob- 
truded, and  the  old  Scots  episcopacy.  Presbyteries  and  ses- 
sions remained  under  the  bishops  during  king  James  VL*s 
reign,  almost  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  power,  saving  that 
presbyteries  were  cramped  with  constant  moderators;  but 
now  presbyteries  and  sessions  are  made  entirely  to  depend 
upon  the  bishops,  and  indeed  materially  abrogated,  as  may 
afterwards  be  noticed  V 

In  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  where  tlie  pres- 
byterians  were  most  numerous,  attempts  were  made  to  ordain 
and  induct  ministers  of  their  own  sentiments  into  vacant 
churches.  A  vacancy  occurring  by  the  death  of  the  former 
minister  in  the  parish  of  Yetholm,  in  tlie  diocese  of  Glasgo\\, 
the  earl  of  Loihian  presented  a  minister  to  it;  but  tlie  pres- 
bytery of  Kelso,  in  which  it  is  situate,  met,  and  proceeded  to 
ordain  and  induct  their  own  man.  On  some  previous  intima- 
tion of  their  intentions,  the  earl  of  Lothian  comi)laiued  to  the 
council  of  this  invasion  of  his  rights,  when  they  proliil^itcd 
the  presbytery  from  admitting  any  person   tu  be  minister 

>  Own  llmei,  i.  p.  265.  '  Uistory,  i,  p.  200. 
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at  thai  church,  as  they  should  be  answerable.    The  presbf- 
tery  of  Peebles,  in  the  same  diocese,  were  summoned  to  appcw 
before  the  privy  council,  on  pain  of  rebellion,  for  having,  ia 
the  face  of  the  proclamation,  ordained  and  admitted  a  Hn 
John  Hay  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Manor,  also  in  die 
diocese  of  Glasgow.    This  disobedience  to  the  law  waspo^- 
fectly  consistent  with  the  principles  of  presbytery;  and  i 
presbyterian  author  laments  the  conduct  of  the  episcopalian 
clergy  and  the  moderate  presbyterian  ministers,  in  yieldii^ 
obedience  to  the  late  proclamation.    ^  It  is  a  matter  of  mi 
reffrety  he  says,  that  the  most  pari  of  presbyteries,  instead  of 
making  any  stand  for  their  religious  liberties,  silently  yielded  to 
the  proclamation,  and  left  off  meeting  in  a  judicative  capacity; 
so  that  the  wicked  and  unjust  invasions  made  upon  the  ermm 
and  diffnity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  brought  many  of  the 
faithful  of  the  land  with  sorrow  to  the  grave ;  for  now,  if  any 
presbytery  did  so  much  as  petition  for  a  fair  hearing,  no  regaid 
was  paid  to  it^."    And  there  cannot  be  a  more  decided  proof 
of  the  unanimity  of  the  clergy  and  ministers,  and  their  people, 
than  the  melancholy  remark  of  Wodrow: — ^  It  is  with  regret 
I  observe  it,"  he  says,  "  that  too  little  of  a  spirit  for  this  [the 
presbyterian  principle]  appeared  either  with  ministers  or  peo- 
ple.    At  the  first  defection  to  episcopacy  in  this  church,  after 
our  reformation  from  popery,  a  considerable  stand  was  made 
by  ministers,  then  perfectly  united ;  but  now  the  most  part  of 
presbyteries  silently  obtempered  tliis  proclamation.     In  som^ 
places,  when  they  did  meet,  they  found  they  could  do  nothing^ 
and  the  essays  of  some  presbyteries  to  keep  themselves  v0 
possessorio  by  meeting,  were  useless,  and  reckoned  singular 
by  others ;  and,  by  piece  and  piece,  all  the  presbyteries  of  the 
church  were  deserted,  save  some  few,  very  few,  who  subjected 
[submitted]  to  the  prelates'  orders*." 

The  presbytery  of  Kirkcudbright,'  in  the  diocese  of  Gallo- 
way, met  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and,  considering  that 
tbey  saw  Zion  defiled  by  the  prelatic  and  malignant  party,  they 
drcw^  up  a  petition,  and  seut  two  of  their  number  to  present  it 
to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  in  which  they  lament  the  de- 
pression of  the  "  work  of  the  Lord,"  which  had  arrived  at 
such  a  *^  height  of  perfection  in  the  purity  of  doctrine,  wor- 

>  Crookshank's  HUtory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  i.  131. 

'  Wodrow's  History,  i.  251. 

*  Commonly  pronounced  Kirkcubry ;  it  is  pleasantly  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dee,  in  the  stewartry  of  Galloway,  and  was  originally  a  cell  of  St.  Cuthbert — 
eella  Cmthberii, 
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3,  discipline,  and  government :  and  particularly  we  humbly 
;  that  we  may  have  liberty  with  freedom  and  safety  to  ex- 
SBOur  minds  against  the  re-introduction  of  prelacy  upon  this 
irch  and  kingdom  ;**  and  if  his  majesty  would  listen  to  the 
yer  of  their  petition,  ^  it  is  the  firm  resolution  of  our  hearts 
ive  in  all  dutiful  obedience,  prajring  that  the  Lord  may  long 
serve  his  royal  person  under  the  droppings  of  his  grace, 
I  abondant  loadenings  of  his  best  blessings  and  special 
rcies.**  Wodrow  is  imcertain  whether  or  not  this  petition 
s  ever  presented,  and  yet  he  denounces  the  government  as 
St  inhuman  for  rejecting  it,  although  he  acknowledges  that 
could  find  no  traces  of  it  in  the  council-books,  and  therefore 
re  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  never  presented;  yet  he 
tifies  all  the  subsequent  seditions  and  insurrections  of  the  co- 
umters  on  account  of  its  supposititious  rejection,  by  saying, 
rho  can  justly  blame  them  for  seeking  a  hearing  to  their 
evances  in  an  armed  posturCy  when  the  oppression  of  their 
nnies  had  forced  them  to  this  ?  ^'^ 

Baillie  says,  that  the  primate  ^  had  bought  a  fair  new 
neb  at  London,  at  the  sides  whereof  two  lacqueys  in  puq)le 
es  run  ;**  in  which  the  four  prelates  travelled  northwaids, 
d  arrived  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  on  the  5th  of  April.  The 
rd  chancellor,  and  all  the  nobility  and  gentry,  with  the  pro- 
stand  magistrates,  went  as  far  as  Cockbumspath,  a  hamlet 
out  eight  miles  south  of  Dunbar,  and  thirty-two  miles  from 
linburgh,  to  meet  and  welcome  them ;  and  a  vast  assemblage 
pedestrians  of  the  humbler  ranks  went  to  Musselburgh,  and 
Kurted  them  into  town.  A  procession  was  formed,  precedcul 
trompets,and  on  the  8th  of  April  they  were  thus  conducted 
0  the  capital,  and  *^  with  all  reverence  and  respect  received 
i  embraced  in  great  pomp  and  grandeur,  with  sound  of 
mpet,  and  all  other  courtesies  requisite.^  Baillie  says, 
Vhen  they  came  down,  they  were  received  by  a  number  of 
)lemen,  gentlemen,  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
gnificklie:  the  commissioner's  lady  feasted  them  and  tlu; 
)ility  that  night,  as  the  chancellor  did  the  morrow  after  ^." 
is  triumphant  and  joyous  reception  of  the  Fathers  of  thi* 
irch  is  an  undeniable  evidence  ofthe  re-action  in  the  minds  of 
!  people  of  all  classes,  after  the  unnatural  excitement,  blood- 
d,  and  anarchy  of  the  covenant  had  ceased,  and  tlie  ty- 
iny  of  rigid  presbytery  was  removed.     It  is  a  corroboration 


Wodrow's  History,  i.  253. 

Boillie's  Letters,  iii.  485.— Nicol's  Diary,  3C3,  364.— Wodrow's  History,  i. 

.— Bumt't's  Own  Times,  i.  250,  257. 
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of  the  unwilling  testimony  that  had  been  given  by  two  of  thif^ 
most  respectable  of  the  presbyterian  paity>  that  the  people 
were  hankering  after  bishops — ^had  no  love  to  presbyteiy— hi 
were  feeding  themselves  with  the  prosi)ect  of  epiacopacj. 
And  it  also  shews  that  the  petition  of  the  synod  of  Aberdeei 
was  founded  on  tlie  well-known  desires  of  all  ranks  of  the 
[)eople  of  Scotland  for  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  died- 
pline  of  the  church. 

The  akcu bishop  and  the  other  three  bishops  detennined  to 
wait  till  the  arrival  of  the  lord  commissioner,  the  earl  of  liid- 
dlcton,  before  they  should  consecrate  the  bishops  elect;  tsd 
he  did  not  arrive  at  Holyrood  House  till  Wednesday,  theldi 
of  May.     The  lord  commissioner,  and  all  the  nobiJity  and 
gentry  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  come  to  town  for  the  poipoee 
of  attending  parliament,  were  present,  as  also  the  lord  provoK 
and  magistrates  of  the  city  in  their  official  robes  and  CDsiffn^ 
at  the  consecration,  which  took  place  in  the  chapel  royal  of 
Holy  rood  House,  and  as  many  of  the  citizens  as  the  chapel 
could  contain  were  admitted  by  ticket     The  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews  was  the  consecrator,  assisted  by  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow  and  the  bishop  of  Galloway;  and  Mr.  Nicol,who 
was  present,  says,  "  they  ordered  that  business  very  hand- 
somely and  decently."    The  following  bishops  were  conse- 
crated on  this  day,  all  of  whom  had  been  in  priests*  orders 
(luring  the  [)riniacy  of  archbishop  Spottiswood,  before  the 
grand  rebellion  : — George  Haliburton,  minister  of  Perth,  a 
"  very  worthy  good  man,"  who  had  been  harassed  by  his  bre- 
thren as  a  malignant,  and  deposed  for  conversing  with  Mon- 
trose, in  the  year  lG44,butwho  had  been  protected  by  his  friends, 
was  consecrated  for  the  see  of  Dunkeld.    Murdock  Mackenzie^ 
who  had  so  far  forgotten  his  sacred  office  as  to  become  a  rigid 
covenanter  during  the  prevalence  of  that  madness,  was  conse- 
crated to  the  bishoprick  of  Moray.     He  was  descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  noble  family  of  the  carl  of  Seaforth,  and  had  been 
ordained  by  bishop  Maxwell,  of  Ross.    He  was  bom  in  the  year 
1600,  and  went  first  abroad  as  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Gustavus  Adolphus.     On  his  return  he  was  presented  to 
the  parish  of  Contin,  near  Dingwall,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Ross: 
he  was  afterwards  removed  to  tlie  parish  church  of  Inverness, 
and  lastly  to  Elgin.     John  Paterson,  one  of  the  ministers  ot 
Aberdeen,  was  promoted  to  tlie  see  of  Ross:  he  had  been  com- 
pelled, after  much  hesitation,  to  sign  tlie  covenant,  ^'  but  was 
still  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man."  David  Fletcher,  parson  of  Mel- 
rose, in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  was  presented  to  the  sec  of 
Argyle ;  he  was  the  lord  advocate's  brother,  and  was  indebted 
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r  his  promoliou  to  the  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Middleton. 
jeith  states  that  he  was  advanced  in  January,  and  leaves  it 
» be  inferred  that  ho  was  consecrated  at  that  time ;  but  Baillie 
lys  that  he  refused  tlie  patent  for  the  bishoprick  of  Argyle, 
the  rent  being  naught:'^  that  godly  saint,  the  marquis  of 
Ligyle,  had  robbed  the  bishoprick  of  its  whole  property,  and 
leiefore  he  was  never  consecrated.  Mr.  Robert  Wallace, 
linister  of  Barnwell,  in  the  county  of  Air  and  diocese  of 
rlasgow,  was  consecrated  for  the  bishoprick  of  the  Isles :  it  is 
lore  than  probable  that  the  revenues  of  this  see  were  also 

naught"  These  four,  Fletcher  not  being  included,  were  con- 
Bcrated  in  the  chapel  royal  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  the  com- 
ussioner  entertained  them  at  a  sumptuous  dinner  in  the  palace 
be  same  day,  and  at  the  king's  expense ;  and  it  seems,  the 
ing  had  also  liberally  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  the  four 
fielates,  who  were  consecrated  at  London,  during  tlieir  rcsi- 
ence  there  ^. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  different  accounU 
if  the  consecrations  on  the  7th  of  May.  Keith,  who  should 
le  an  authority,  is  exceedingly  careless  in  stating  both  the 
lates  and  the  names  of  the  consecrators,  and  it  is  only  by  in- 
idental  notices  in  other  authors  that  the  real  circumstances 
ire  discovered.  -  Keith  says  that  Fletcher  was  advanced  to 
he  see  of  Argylo  ^^  on  the  18th  of  Januar}',  1662  ;  but  he  con- 
iiiued  his  pastoral  function  at  Melrose  till  his  death,  which 
ell  out  anno  1665."  He  docs  not  say  that  he  was  consecrated, 
)at  only  that  he  was  advanced;  Baillie  asserts  that  he  refusea 
lis  advancement,  and  as  he  still  continued  to  act  as  a  parish 
mest,  we  may  reasonably  infer  from  both  these  circumstances 
hat  he  was  not  consecrated  at  all.  Four  other  bishops  were 
:onsecrated  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  first  of  June.  Mr.  Nicol 
iras  present  at  the  consecration  of  the  prelates  in  May  at  tlie 
chapel- royal,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  it: — "The 
urchbishop  of  St.  Andrews  sat  there  with  his  episcoj)al  cap, 
)r  four-comtred  bonnet.  All  that  was  said  by  the  bishop  at 
he  consecration  was  read  off  a  book,  and  their  prayers  also 
rere  read.  The  first  prayer  was  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  some 
hort  prayer  or  exhortation  after  that ;  next  was  the  belief  read, 
ind  some  little  exhortation  afler  it ;  thirdly,  the  ten  command- 
nents  were  read,  and  after  them  some  few  words  of  exhorta- 


*  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scottiah  biahopa,  passim, — Ftercerol'a  Apology  for  the 
>octriiie  of  the  Apostolical  Succession. — Wodrow'a  History. — Nicol's  Diary. — 
killie'a  Letters.— Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History. — Burnet's  Gun  Times. 
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tion ;  much  more  to  this  purpose  not  necessary  to  be  written^.* 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  ordinary  morning  service  of  die 
church  of  England  had  been  read,  and  that  the  ^  Form  of  o^ 
daining  or  consecrating  an  archbishop  or  bishop"  had  been  tnedy 
with  which  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  honest  Nicol  coold  be 
acquainted.  Tn  all  the  consecrations  of  the  successors  of  then 
much-maligned  prelates,  from  that  day  to  this,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  all  deacons  and  priests,  the  same  office  has  been  used, 
without  exception,  in  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  catholic 
church.  The  church  of  England  decrees,  that^thebod[of 
the  consecration  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  ordering  of 
priests  and  deacons,  doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to  soch 
consecration  and  ordering :  neither  hath  it  any  thing  that  of 
itself  is  superstitious  and  ungodly."  And  therefore  the  church 
of  England  decrees,  that  **  whosoever  are  consecrated  or  or- 
dered according  to  the  rites  of  that  book,  or  hereafter  shall  be 
consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  the  same  rites,  we  decree 
all  such  to  bo  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  consecrated  and 
ordered  V  In  the  "  Form  of  Church  Government''  attached 
to  the  ^*  Westminister  Confession  of  Faith,"  the  validity  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Scottish  bishops  is  likewise  fully  acknow- 
ledged ;  for  it  is  there  said — *^  If  a  minister  be  designed  to  a 
congregation,  who  hath  been  formerly  ordained  presbyter  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  ordination  which  hath  been  in  the  church 
of  England,  which  we  hold  for  stdfstance  to  be  valid^  and  not  to 
be  disclaimed  by  any  who  hath  received  it ;  then  there  being  a 
cautious  proceeding  in  matters  of  examination,  let  him  be  ad- 
mitted without  any  new  ordination'."  In  these  two  citations, 
one  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  other  from  the  "  Form 
of  Church  Government,  &€."  there  is  a  concurrent  testimony  for 
the  validity  of  the  orders  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, who  have  always  been  consecrated,  and  the  priests  and 
deacons  have  also  been  ordained  since  that  time,  by  the  fonnn- 
laries  of  the  church  of  England.  From  these  consecrations, 
the  present  Fathers  of  the  catholic  church  of  Scotland  have  de- 
scended in  a  regular  unbroken  succession :  and  may  that  suc- 
cession continue  unbroken  by  cither  rebellion  or  schism,  tin 
Christ,  the  great  shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls,  shall  deliver 
up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father! 

The  PRESBYTERIAN  authors,  Kirkton  and  Wodrow,  assisted 
by  bishop  Burnet,  exhaust  their  ingenuity  in  heaping  calumny 

*  Diary,  366.  -  Thirty- nine  Articles,  Art.  zxzri. 

Form,  &c  attached  to  West.  Conf.  Faith,  p.  591. 
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upon  the  Scottish  bishops  after  they  had  beeu  appointed  to  their 
biriioprics ;  whereas  they  made  no  complaints  against  them 
before  that  time.  Tlieir  malice  against  the  primate  was  inex- 
tinguishabley  and  ended  in  his  murder ;  but  before  that,  the 
Presbyterians  considered  him  the  most  virtuous,  discreet,  and 
raliudble  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  often  declared  that  tlieir 
rhole  dependence  rested  on  his  abilities  and  judgment.  Baillic 
epeatedly  expresses  his  respect  and  affection  for  him,  as  a  man 
wise,  grave,  and  fearing  God," — "  I  have  always  found  him 
>  kind  a  friend  to  myself  that  I  will  be  loath  to  admit  such 
longhts  of  him,^  as  that  he  was  the  sole  adviser  of  ^'  the  king 
id  statesmen,  both  Scots  and  English," — ^*  you  were  the  most 
ise,  honest,  diligent,  and  successful  agent  of  the  nation  in 
ift  late  dangers  of  our  church,  in  Cromwell's  time," — "  whal- 
er grief  my  heart  has  from  our  changes,  and  is  like  to  have 
1  I  die,  I  hope  it  shall  stand  with  terms  of  great  respect  to 
lu,  from  whom  I  have  received  so  many  favours,  and  still  ex- 
sct  to  receive  more."  But  even  Burnet  himself,  when  age 
id  softened  his  personal  animosity  against  the  primate  and 
hers,  and  notwithstanding  the  malicious  and  infamous  falsc- 
x>ds  and  spiteful  gossip  which  he  has  set  down  in  his  History 
'  his  Own  Times,  speaks  very  differently  of  them  in  another 
iblication.  ^'  I  shall  not  add  much  of  the  bishops  that 
ive  been  in  that  church  [of  Scotland]  since  the  last  re- 
tablishing  of  the  order :  but  that  I  have  obser\*ed  among  the 
w  of  them,  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  known  particu- 
rly,  as  great  and  as  exemplary  things  as  ever  I  met  with  in 
\  ecclesiastical  history  :  not  only  the  practice  of  the  strictest 
all  the  ancient  canons,  but  a  pitch  of  virtue  and  piety  be- 
md  what  can  fall  under  common  imitation,  or  be  made  the 
easure  of  even  the  most  angelic  ranks  of  men ;  and  I  saw 
ings  in  them  that  would  look  liker  fair  ideas,  than  what  men 
3thed  with  flesh  and  blood  could  grow  up  to.  But  of  this 
win  say  no  more,  since  those  that  are  concerned  are  yet  alive, 
d  their  characters  are  too  singular  not  to  make  them  be  as 
sily  known  if  I  enlarged  upon  it  as  if  I  named  them^'' 
Whilst  these  gentlemen,  of  whom  Burnet  now  speaks  so 
B^hly,  submitted  to  the  presbyterian  discipline,  there  was  nut 
K'ord  of  reproach  ever  uttered  against  eitlier  their  moral  or 
eir  professional  characters  ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  accept  the 
iscopal  office  than  dieir  presbyterian  enemies  discovered 
at  they  were  atheists,  drunkards,  adulterers,  infanticides, 
mblers,  blasphemers,  avaricious,  ambitious  time-servers,  and 

>  Life  of  Bitthop  Bedell.— Preface. 
VOL.  II.  3  I' 
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secret  papisto.  Those  who  were  advanced  to  the  prelatical  dig- 
nity had  been  episcopal  clergymen  before  the  desolating re^oltof 
the  covenant ;  but  had  they  united  with  the  presbyterians,aod 
assisted  them  in  keeping  up  the  agitation,  there  would  never 
have  been  the  least  accusation  against  them.     But  tbej  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin  of  remembering  from  whence  their 
church  had  fallen,  and  they  also  repented  and  did  their  first 
works,  as  thecbief  bishop  commanded  the  church  of  Ephesusto 
do.  If  these  worthy  men  had  been  guilty  of  these  shameful  crimes, 
it  reflects  great  disgrace  on  the  presby  terian  discipline  not  only  to 
have  suffered  them  to  minister  in  their  communion  but  to  hold 
them  in  the  highest  respect    Hypocrisy  was  one  of  the  reign- 
ing vices  of  those  times ;  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  concealed  such  gross  vices  from  observation,  unless  we 
are  to  conclude  that  such  immoralities  were  so  common  among 
the  presby  terians  as  not  to  attract  particular  notice.    "  Many 
writers,''  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  as  well  as  bishop  Burnet,  have 
been  severe,  almost  to  barbarity,  upon  his  [the  primate*s] 
memory.     I  have  from  unquestionable  authorities  represented 
the  progression  of  that  atrocious  treachery  of  which  he  had 
been  accused ;  and  I  am  far  from  saying,  that  he  exhibited  any 
specimen  either  of  his  delicacy  or  his  magnanimity,  by  ac- 
cepting of  an  honour  so  incompatible  with  the  trust  reposcA 
in  him  by  his  brethren.     We  have  the  narrative  of  his  be- 
haviour and  negociation  in  the  words  of  his  capital  enemjf'* 
Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  as  they  are  printed  by  Wodrow.    Neilh^"^ 
of  those  authors,  however,  have  been  able  to  fix  upon  Shar^;^ 
any  other  charge  than  barely  that  of  accepting  the  arcb-^ 
bishoprick.     When  we  compare  Sharp's  own  account  witt^ 
those  of  Wodrow,  he  seems,  while  he  was  charged  with  hi^ 
commission  from  his  brethren,  to  have  acted  not  only  honestlj^ 
but  zealously  in  his  trust,  even  afler  he  scarcely  could  have  b0 
reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  and  I  caimot  see  how  the^ 
transition  from  presbytery  to  episcopacy  can  merit  the  abuse 
that  has  been  poured  forth  against  Sharp's  morals,  especially 
by  bishop  Burnett" 

The  second  session  of  Charles's  first  parliament  was 
opened  on  the  8th  of  May  ;  and  as  a  good  foundation  had  been 
laid  in  the  first  session  for  the  establishment  of  the  church,  so 
in  the  second  the  work  was  completed.  Dr.  Haliburton,  the 
nuw  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
The  first  act  was  for  the  redintegration  of  the  spiritual  estate 
to  their  ancient  places,  and  entiUed — *'  For  the  restitution  and 

1  General  Hittorj,  z.  99-100. 
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re-establishment  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  church  by 
archbishops  and  bishops,''  and  whioh  was  preparatory  to  their 
taking  their  seats  in  parliament. 

"•  Forasmuch  as  the  ordering  and  disposal  ^f  the  external 
gcn-emment  and  policy  of  the  church  doth  properly  belong 
unto  his  majesty,  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  crown,  by  virtue 
of  his  royal  prerogative  and  supremacy,  in  causes  ecclesiasti- 
cal ;  and  in  discharge  of  this  trust,  his  majesty  and  his  estates 
of  parliament,  taking  to  their  serious  consideration,  that  in  the 
beginning  of,  and  by  the  late  rebellion  within  this  kingdom  in 
1637,  the  ancient  and  sacred  order  of  bishops  was  cast  off, 
their  persons  and  rights  were  injured  and  overthrown,  and  a 
leemiug  parity  among  the  clergy  factiously  and  violently 
brought  in,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  the 
reproach  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  violation  of  the  excel- 
lent laws  of  the  realm,  for  preserving  an  orderly  subordination 
in  the  church  ;  and  therewithal  considering  what  disorders 
and  exhorbitances  have  been  in  the  church,  what  encroach- 
ments upon  the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  crown,  what 
usurpation  upon  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  what  preju- 
dice the  liberty  of  the  subject  hath  suffered,  by  the  invasions 
made  upon  the  bishops  and  episcopal  goveiiiment,  which  they 
find  to  be  the  church-grjvemment  most  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God,  most  convenient  and  effectual  for  the  preservation  of 
tmth,  order,  and  unity,  and  most  suitable  to  monarchy,  and  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  tne  state :  therefore,  his  majesty,  with  ad- 
rice  and  consent  of  his  estates  of  parliament,  bath  thought  it 
necessary,  and  accordingly  doth  hereby  redintegrate  the  estate 
rfbishopa  to  their  ancient  places  and  undoubted  privileges  in 
parliament,  and  to  all  their  other  accustomed  dignities,  privi- 
leges, and  jurisdictions,  and  doth  hereby  restore  them  to  tlie 
exercise  of  their  episcopal  function,  presidence  in  the  church, 
power  of  ordination,  inflicting  of  censures,  and  all  other  acts 
of  church  discipline,  which  they  are  to  perform  with  advice 
and  assistance  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  they  shall  find  to  be 
of  known  loyalty  and  prudence.  And  his  majesty,  with  advice 
aforesaid,  doth  revive,  ratify,  and  renew  all  acts  of  any  fonnc  r 
parliaments,  made  for  the  establishment  and  in  favour  of  this 
ancient  government ;  and  doth  ratify  and  approve  all  acts  and 
proclamations  emitted  by  his  majesty  or  his  privy  council, 
dnce  the  first  day  of  June  last,  in  order  to  the  restitution  oif 
bishops.  And  further,  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  whatever 
shall  be  determined  by  his  majesty,  with  advice  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  such  of  the  clergy  as  shall  be  nomi- 
oated  "by  his  majesty,  in  the  external  policy  and  guveniment 
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of  the  church  (the  same  consisting  with  the  standing  laws  of 
the  kingdom),  shall  be  valid  and  effectual.  And  his  majesty, 
considering  how  necessary  it  is  that  all  doubts  and  scmplMi 
which,  from  former  acts  or  practices,  may  occur  to  any  con- 
cerning this  sacred  order,  be  cleared  and  removed,  doth  there- 
fore, of  certain  knowledge,  and  with  advice  aforesaid,  rescind, 
cass,  and  annul  all  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  the  sole  and 
only  power  and  jurisdiction  within  this  church  doth  stand  is 
the  church,  and  the  general, provincial,  and  presbyterial  anem* 
blies,  and  kirk  sessions ;  and  all  acts  of  parliament,  or  councfl, 
which  may  be  interpreted  to  have  given  any  church  power, 
jurisdiction,  or  government,  to  the  office-bearers  of  the  chaich, 
their  respective  meetings,  other  than  that  which  acknowledgeth 
a  dependence  upon,  and  subordination  to,  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  king  as  supreme,  and  which  is  to  be  regulated  and  autho- 
rised, in  the  exercise  thereof,  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
who  are  to  put  order  to  all  ecclesiastical  matters  and  causes,  iud 
to  be  accountable  to  his  majesty  for  their  administration  ^!^ 

This  act  further  restores  the  bishops  to  their  cknl  rights, 
possessions,  patronages,  superiorities,  and  emoluments,  as  they 
existed  before  the  year  1638.     But  it  declared  *^  that  this  act 
of  restitution  shall  give  no  right  to  any  archbishops  or  bishops, 
or  their  successors,  nor  to  the  heirs  or  executors  of  the  de- 
ceased bishops,  to  any  rents  belonging  to  the  archbishopricksor 
bishopricks  preceding  the  year  1661,  after  the  said  year  16^8, 
but  that  all  the  said  rents  intromitied  with,  by,  and  pertaining 
to,  such  persons  as  had  right  thereto  for  the  time.     As  also  aU 
such  persons  who  bond  fide  have  made  payment  of  their  feu 
duties,  tiends,  and  tiend  duties  and  oUiers,  rents  of  their 
bishopricks,  are  and  shall  be  also  secured  for  by-gones,  allenarly, 
free  of  any  action  or  question, notwithstanding  this  present  act, 
or  any  thing  therein  contained^." 

"  This  act  of  parliament,"  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  sneer  and  obloquy  from  the  presbyterian  party, 
who  exclaim  against  it  as  a  sacrilegious  encroachment  upon 
the  intrinsic  powers  of  the  church,  and  ridicule  the  episcopal 
clergy  as  betrayers  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  their  submitting 
to  it,  and  thus,  they  say,  building  their  ecclesiastical  fabric 
upon  such  an  erastian  foundation.  Yet  any  one  may  see,  that 
the  act  gives  the  church  no  new  rights,  nor  meddles  in  the  least 
with  any  of  her  intrinsic  or  inherent  powers.  It  only  restores 
to  her  what  had  been  sacrilegiously  taken  away  from  her  by  vio- 

*  Act  Ist,  2d  Se88ion,  1  Pftr.  Ch.  II.    Collectioni  &c.  Sir  Tliomas  Morrav, 

of  Glendock,  fol.  69.  -  Ibid. 
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moe  dUid  injustice,  and  romoves  the  effects  of  illegal  usurps- 
on,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old 
piscopal  goremment  aud  policy.  Besides,  the  cry  of  eras- 
anism  comes  but  awkwardly  from  those  who  lay  so  much 
crass  on  the  famous  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines  and 
lymen^  which  was  originally  called,  and  progressively  directed 
od  controled  in  all  their  consultations,  not  by  king  and  par- 
ament,  indeed,  but  by  a  parliament  without  and  against  a 
log,  which  gave  them  all  their  orders,  and  exercised  an 
^desiastical  iupremacy  with  as  erastian  a  hand  as  any  king 
rer  pretended  to^.^ 

Charles's  ministers  ana  parliament  had  thus  far  acted  in 
niformity  with  his  patriotic  design  of  restoring  the  constitu- 
on  in  church  and  state.  After  they  had  passed  this  act  of 
sdintegration,  the  earl  of  Middleton  rose  and  said,  ^  that 
nee  the  act  Rescissory  had  annulled  all  the  parliaments  after 
lat  held  in  the  year  1683,  the  former  laws  in  favour  of  epis- 
}pacy  were  now  again  in  force,  the  king  had  restored  that 
iDction  which  had  been  so  long  glorious  in  the  church,  and 
r  which  his  blessed  father  had  suffered  so  much :  and  though 
le  bishops  had  a  right  to  come  and  take  their  places  in  parlia- 
ent,yet  it  was  a  piece  of  respect  to  send  some  of  each  estate  to 
vite  them  to  come  and  sit  among  them^."  The  two  estates,  the 
mporal  peers  and  the  Commons,  determined  to  make  the  intro- 
iction  of  the  first  estate,  the  bishops,  into  the  house  as  solemn 
id  imposing  as  possible,they  sent  two  earls,  two  barons,  and  two 
immoners,  as  a  deputation  to  the  archbishop's  house  in  the 
etherbow,  to  invite  them  to  take  their  seats  in  parliament.  The 
iritual  peers  were  all  assembled  in  the  primate's  house,  and 
9ng  with  the  deputation  they  formed  a  procession,  two  and 
o,  the  two  archbishops  leading,  and  they  were  joined  by  the 

^  Eccleiiastical  Hiatory  of  Scotland,  U..457 ;  Vide,  ante,  ch.  xzi.  pp.  256-262. 
the  Scottish  parliament  the  three  estates  sat  in  one  chamber.  The  king  or  his 
nmissioner  also  sat  on  a  throne  six  steps  high,  with  a  canopy  of  state  over  it. 
L  the  first  step  under  him  sat  the  lord  chancellor,  on  a  bench,  with  the  other 
oers  of  state  on  both  sides  of  him.  The  lords  of  session  or  judges  sat  on  the 
ct  step  below  him.  The  bishops  sat  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  rising  up  in  two 
rs  of  benches ;  the  archbishops  sat  on  the  highest,  and  the  other  bishops  on 
I  lower,  according  to  the  dignity  of  their  sees,  or  the  dates  of  their  consecration. 
I  the  left  of  the  throne  was  another  great  bench  of  three  steps,  and  as  many 
rs  of  benches,  on  which  the  nobility  sat  according  to  their  precedence.  In  the 
idle  were  two  tables,  upon  one  of  which  the  regaUa  were  deposited ;  and  beside 
m,  in  two  great  chairs,  the  constable  and  marshal  sat.     At  the  other  table 

the  lord  derk -register,  with  his  deputy  clerk,  who  were  the  clerks  of  par- 
ncnt.    There  were  also  benches  placed  on  the  floor ;  on  those  on  the  right 

the  commissioners  for  counties,  and  on  the  left,  the  commissioners  for  burghs. 
rhe  author's  **  Book  of  the  Constitution." 
'  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  258. 
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lord  provost  and  corporation  of  Edinburgh,  in  their  robes, with 
their  ensigns  of  office.  Crowds  of  people  assembled  to  witnea 
the  procession,  and  heartily  cheered  them  as  they  ascended 
the  High  street  When  they  had  taken  their  seats,  the  knd 
commissioner  addressed  them  in  a  complimentaiy  speecli, 
afler  which  the  act  of  redintegration  was  read,  and  the  house 
adjourned  ^  The  bishops  were  entertained  that  day  at  dinner 
by  the  lord  commissioner,  and  the  whole  of  the  memben 
walked  in  procession  to  Holyrood  House,  preceded  by  six 
macers  carrying  their  maces;  three  gentlemen  ushers;  one 
for  the  commissioner,  another  for  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the 
third  for  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  the  purse-besier 
followed  uncovered,  followed  by  the  maces :  next  came  the 
commissioner  and  the  chancellor,  with  two  noblemen  on  their 
right  hand,  and  the  two  archbishops  on  their  left  in  their  robes. 
The  peers  and  other  bishops  followed,  two  and  two,  and  the 
Commons  came  last  in  the  procession.  I 

The  unanimity  of  parliament,  and  the  rgoicing  of  the  peo-    | 
pie  without,  show  the  truth  of  Douglas's  assertion,  that  (be 
people  were  wearied  of  the  yoke  of  presbytery,  and  anxiously 
desired  an  episcopal  government  No  opposition  was  made  in 
parliament  to  the  redintegration  of  the  episcopal  estate,  except 
by  some  of  the  lords  of  erection,  whose  whole  property  con- 
sisted of  the  plunder  of  the  church,  and  whose  opposition 
arose  entirely  horn  the  fear  of  being  compelled  to  make  resti- 
tution.    David  Lesslie  alone,  the  old  covenanting  genersl, 
who  had  been  created  earl  of  Newark,  made  some  opposition; 
and  seeing  some  members  ^^  begin  to  smile,*'  he  remarked,  in 
a  menacing  tone,  that  *^  he  had  seen  the  day  that  they  durst 
not  laugh  at  him^."    A  remark  which  shows  the  difference 
betwixt  the  tyraimy  of  the  Covenant  usuipation,  and  the  free- 
dom of  a  lawful  government.     It  shows  also  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church  was  a  natiofial  actj  so  cheerfully  and  una- 
nimously agreed  to,  that  the  solitary  opposition  of  an  indivi- 
dual covenanter  only  excited  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  the 
house.     And  the  primate  asserted,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Kincardine,  in  the  year  1666,  that  ^^  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment was  restored  by  as  solemn  and  full  consent  and  unanimous 
vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  kingdom  in  two  sessions  of 
parliament,  as  ever  any  public  act  of  justice  was  done  since 
Scotland  was  a  nation '." 

1  Wodrow,  p.  259.— (xnthrie't  General  Hiftorf,  z.  103. 

3  Nicors  Diary,  366, 367.— Wodrow'i  Hiatory,  L  256.— Memoin  of  the  Hia- 
tory  of  Scotland. 

*  MS.  art.  4.  Copy  of  an  original  letter,  said  to  be  in  the  primate'i  own 
hand-writing,  in  the  Episcopal  Cheat,  Aberdeen ;  ride  poit. 
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Thb  paruambnt  of  England  first  dealt  with  the  covenant  as 
its  merits  well  deserved ;  and  about  the  same  period  that  the 
Scottish  parliament  was  redintegrating  the  church  with  the 
state,  the  former  made  an  order  for  making  a  heretic  of  the 
Sdemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  it  was  accordingly  burnt 
bj  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  on  the  23d  of  May, 
and  immediately  afterwards  at  the  market  crosses  of  every 
bonmgfa  in  that  kingdom.  ^^  And  no  wonder,**  says  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, ^  that  both  nations  should  thus  join  in  testifying  their 
abhorrence  of  that  hypocritical  bond  of  iniquity  y  which,  though 
in  a  fit  of  enthusiastic  madness  they  had  been  decoyed  into, 
imder  a  mask  of  superior  godliness,  they  had  both  seen  and 
felt  the  dismal  fnAtsof^  in  a  torrent  of  blood  and  desolaiiony 
from  which  nothing  but  the  merciful  hand  of  God  could  have, 
in  such  a  gentle  bat  wonderful  manner,  delivered  them^** 
Charles  remitted  to  his  parliament  the  entire  privilege  of  co- 
hering over  the  rebellious  miscarriages  of  his  Scottish  subjects 
since  the  year  163S,  but  with  the  proviso  of  making  such  ex- 
ceptions in  the  act  of  indemnity  as  tliey  might  think  necessary. 
The  second  act  of  this  session,  therefore,  was  "  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  majesty's  person,  authority,  and  government;** 
and  as  a  security  to  the  church  against  the  pernicious  effects 
of  private  covenanting,  under  which  she  had  already  so  se- 
verely smarted,  all  persons  in  public  trust,  or  ofiSce,  were  re- 
quired to  sign  a  declaration,  renouncing  the  covenant  and  all 
its  obligations.  The  ad  that  follows  for  the  king's  preserv  ation 
was  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  Covenant  recom- 
mended and  justified  rebellion  and  the  extirpation  of  the 
church,  with  the  sacred  character  of  a  religious  duty. 

**  The  estates  of  parliament  taking  into  their  considera- 
tion the  miseries, confusion,  bondage, and  oppressions  this  king- 
dom hath  groaned  under  since  the  year  1637,  with  the  causes 
and  occasions  thereof,  do,  with  all  humble  duty  and  thankful- 
ness, acknowledge  his  majesty's  unparalleled  grace  and  good- 
ness in  passing  by  the  many  miscarriages  of  his  subjects,  and 
restoring  the  church  and  state  to  their  ancient  liberties,  free- 
dom, rights,  and  possessions ;  and  the  great  obligations  there- 
by lying  upon  them  to  express  all  possible  care  and  zeal  in 
the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person,  (in  whose  honour 
and  happiness  consisteth  the  good  and  welfare  of  his  people,) 
and  in  the  security  and  establishment  of  his  royal  authority 
and  government  against  all  such  wicked  attempts  and  prac- 
tices for  the  time  to  come.     And  since  the  rise  and  progress 

^  Ecclesiastical  Historf,  ii.  459. 
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of  the  late  troubles  did,  in  a  great  measure,  proceed  from  some 
treasonable  and  seditious  positions  infused  into  the  peopb 
^  that  it  was  lawful  to  subjects,  for  reformation,  to  enter  ioto 
covenants  and  leagues,  or  to  take  up  arms  against  the  kiq^ 
or  those  commissionated  by  him;*  and  that  many  wildaod 
rebellious  courses  were  taken  and  practised  in    parsiuuioe 
thereof^  by  unlawful  meetings  and  gatherings  of  the  people,  b; 
mutinous  and  tumultuary  petitions,  by  insolent  and  seditioai 
protestations  against  his  majesty's  royal  and  just  commandi, 
by  entering  into  unlawful  oaths  and  covenants,  by  usmpiog 
the  name  and  power  of  council-tables  and  church-judicatih 
ries,  afler  they  were  by  his  majesty  discharged ;  by  treasonable 
declarations  that  his  majesty  was  not  to  be  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  power  until  he  should  grant  their  unjut 
desires,  and  approve  their  wicked  practices,  by  rebellious  rismg 
in  arms  against  his  majesty,  and  such  as  had  commission  from 
him ;  and  by  the  great  countenance,  allowance*  and  encou- 
ragement given  to  these  pernicious  courses  by  the  multitude 
of  seditious  sermons,  libels,  and  discourses,  preached,  printed, 
and  published,  in  defence  thereof.     And  considering  that  as 
the  present  age  is  not  fully  freed  of  those  distempers,  so  pos^ 
terity  may  be  apt  to  relapse  therein,  if  timeous  remeed  be  not 
provided ;  therefore  the  king's  majesty  and  estates  of  parlia- 
ment do  declare  that  these  positions — ^  that  it  is  lawful  to 
subjects  upon  pretence  of  reformation,  or  other  pretence  what- 
soever, to  enter  into  leagues  and  covenants,  or  to  take  up  anns 
against  the  king;  or  that  it  is  lawful  to  subjects,  pretending 
his  majesty's  authority,  to  take  up  arms  against  his  person  or 
those  commissionated  by  him,  or  to  suspend  him  from  theexe^ 
cise  of  his  royal  government,  or  to  put  limitations  on  their  due 
obedience  and  allegiance,'  are  rebellious  and  treasonable;  and 
that  all  these  gatJierings,  convocations,  petitions,  protesta- 
tions, and  erecting  and  keeping  of  council-tables,  that  were 
used  in  the  beginning,  and  for  carrying  on  of  the  late  troubles, 
were  unlawful  and  seditious.     And  particularly  that  these 
oaths,  whereof  the  one  was  commonly  called  *  The  National 
Covenant,'  and  the  other  entituled  ^  A  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,'  were^  and  are  in  themselveSy  unlawful  oathSy  and 
were  taken  by  and  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom, 
against  the  fundamental  laws  and  liberties  of  the  same;  and 
tliat  tliere  lieth  no  obligation  upon  any  of  the  subjects  froiu  the 
said  oaths  or  either  of  them,  to  endeavour  any  change  or  altera* 
tion  of  government,  either  in  church  or  state;  and  therefore 
annul  all  acts  and  constitutions  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  approv- 
ing the  said  pretended  National  Covenant  or  League  and 
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f    Covenant,  or  making  any  interpretations  of  the  same  or  either 
f     cf  them.     And  also  it  is  hereby  declared  by  his  majesty  and 
^      etiatea  of  parliament,  that  the  pretended  Assembly  kept  at 
Glasgow,  in  the  year  1638,  was  in  itself  (afler  the  same  was 
by  his  majesty  discharged  mider  the  pain  of  treason)  an  unlaw- 
yU  and  seditious  meeting:  and  that  all  actSy  deeds,  sentences^ 
•     orders^  or  decreets  passed  therein^  or  by  virtue  of  any  pretended 
aathority  from  the  same,  taere  in  themselves  from  the  begin- 
nimgj  are  now,  and  in  all  time  coming,  to  be  reputed  Unlaw- 
ful, Void  and  Null:  and  that  all  ratifications  or  confirmations 
of  the  same,  passed  by  whatever  authority,  or  in  whatsoever 
meetings,  shall  from  henceforth  be  Void  and  Null^"^ 

The  marttbologist  of  the  kirk  calls  the  above  act  in  "  every 
way  so  singular  an  establishing  iniquity  by  law,  a  foundation 
for  much  persecution,  and  an  opening  the  door  for  popery,  .  .  . 
and  cannot  but  expose  our  prelates,  to  whom  we  owe  all  those 
iniquitous  clauses,  and  plainly  evince  that  prelacy  in  the 
chuSrch  of  Scotland  was  still  the  road  to  tyranny  in  tlie  state, 
])erBecution  in  the  church,  horrid  invasions  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  subjects,  and  dreadful  oppressions  in  matters  of  con'- 
science."  The  history  of  the  preceding  twenty  years  very 
clearly  shows  with  whom  all  these  evils  originated;  but 
Wodrow  shows  both  ignorance  and  malignity  in  magnifying 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  prelates;  for  if  we  were  to  give 
creait  to  his  assertions  and  insinuations,  his  majesty  himself, 
his  ministers,  and  his  parliament,  were  but  the  mere  creatures  of 
their  will,  and  that  they  bore  more  than  a  papal  supremacy  in 
the  state  as  well  as  in  the  church.  The  body  or  committee,  called 
the  lords  of  the  articles,  who  prepared  and  introduced  all  bills 
into  the  house,  was  chosen,  and  had  performed  their  functions, 
before  the  prelates  were  consecrated  or  had  taken  their  scats 
in  parliament,  so  that  they  were  entirely  guiltless  of  having 
any  share  or  influence  in  their  preparation.  During  the  whole 
of  this  session  the  prelates  had  merely  to  take  their  share  in 
the  debates  and  record  their  votes;  for  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment did  little  more  than  sanction  and  register  what  had  been 
previously  adopted  and  prepared  by  the  lords  of  the  articles. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  foregoing  act,  several  presby- 
terian  ministers  were  summoned  before  the  parliament,  to 
answer  for  some  reflections  which  they  had  made  in  their 
sermons  against  episcopacy ;  but  as  they  had  spoken  in  general 
terms,  and  as  their  words  were  capable  of  a  good  as  well  as  of  a 
bad  construction,  there  was  nothing  done  against  them,  but 
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they  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  Qaj 
declined,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  affix  their  oum  sense  to 
it.  This  produced  a  debate  whether  or  not  an  act  should  be 
made  explanatory  of  its  meaning;  for  the  sense  was  the  saoiB 
as  that  in  which  it  is  explained  in  the  thirty-seventh  of  tbe 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Leighton,  who  appeared 
in  parliament  for  the  Arst  time  on  this  occasion,  argued  unr  ^ 
lously  for  an  explanation  to  be  given ;  for  the  land,  he  said, 
^'  mourned  by  reason  of  the  many  oaths  that  had  been  takea' 
That  was  true ;  but  these  oaths  had  been  forced  upon  the  land, 
without  either  explanation  or  permission  to  examine  them, 
by  his  late  friends  the  covenanters.  He  said,  **  the  words  of 
this  oath  were  certainly  capable  of  a  bad  sense :  in  compassioD 
to  papists  a  limited  sense  had  been  put  on  them  in  Engiaod; 
and  he  thought  there  should  be  a  like  tenderness  shows  to 
protestants.  .  .  .  The  act,""  he  said,  *^  otherwise  looked  like  the 
laying  snares  for  people,  and  the  making  people  offenders  far 
a  word.*^  The  primate  replied,  that  it  was  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  government  to  make  acts  to  satisfy  all  the  weak  scruples 
of  peevish  men ;  and  it  ill  became  those  who  had  imposed 
their  covenant  on  all  the  people,  without  any  explanation,  and 
had  forced  every  one  to  take  it,  to  expect  now  such  an  extraor- 
dinary favour.  The  ministers'  petition  was  therefore  rejected, 
and  they  were  required  to  take  the  oath  as  it  stood;  which  re- 
fusing to  do,  they  were  in  consequence  banished  for  life^ 

The  following  act  was  rendered  necessary'  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  of  the  patrons  of  churches  that  had 
been  invaded  by  the  act  of  1649,  and  which  would  have  been 
passed  even  if  presbytery  had  been  established,  and  therefore  it 
was  neither  an  appendage,  nor  "  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  epis- 
copacy ;"  and  the  act  chiefly  insists  on  the  civil  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  patrons,  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  tlie  restoration  of  episcopacy.      Those  ministers  only 
were  comprehended  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  that  had, 
during  the  late  usurpation,  illegally  and  forcibly  possessed 
themselves  of  churches;  but  it  did  not  disturb  those  who  had 
been  presented  by  the  patrons  before  1649.     Many  of  the 
parish  churches  were  in  the  possession  of  incumbents  who 
bad  intruded  themselves  into  them  either  by  force,  or  imder 
colour  of  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  stipends,  in  violation  of  the  restored 
rights  of  tlie  patrons.   The  favour  and  clemency  of  parliament 
are  conspicuous  towards  the  illegal  possessors,  for  it  is  declared 
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at  althoagfa  all  such  chorches  were  ipw  facto  yacant,  yet  it 
u  without  prejudice  to  those  ministers  who  should  apply  to 
16  lawful  patroD  for  a  presentation,  which  the  act  compelled 
im  to  grant ;  and  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  collation, 
Kfttdk  he  WU9  not  at  Uberty  to  r^use.  On  these  simple  and 
Uf  conditions  the  most  violent  remonstrator  might  have  re- 
liaed  his  living,  in  whatsoever  manner  he  had  originally  ob- 
nned  it ;  and  many  of  the  moderate  presby terian  ministers 
mnplied  with  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  retained  the  undis- 
mbed  possession  of  their  parishes  till  the  day  of  their  death. 

^  The  kino's  most  excellent  majesty,  being  desirous  that  all 
111  good  subjects  may  be  sensible  of  the  happy  effects  and 
hiii  of  the  royal  government,  by  a  free,  peaceable,  and  safe 
njoyment  of  their  due  interests  and  properties  under  his  pro- 
ection;  and  that  in  his  restitution  they  may  find  themselves 
Bitored  to  these  rights  which  by  law  were  secured  unto  them, 
Dd  by  the  violence  and  injustice  of  these  late  troubles  and 
infusions  have  been  wrested  from  them;  and  considering, 
itt  notwithstanding  the  right  of  patronages  be  duly  settled 
fed  established  by  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  and  con- 
itations  of  this  kingdom,  yet  divers  ministers  in  this  church, 
ive,  and  do  possess  benefices  and  stipends  in  their  respective 
ires,  without  any  right  or  presentation  to  the  same  from  the 
itrons;  and  it  being  therefore  most  just,  that  the  lawful  and 
idoubted  patrons  of  kirks  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  the 
(hts  of  their  respective  advocations,  donations,  and  pa- 
mages ;  therefore,  his  majesty,  with  advice,  &c.,  doth  statute 
d  ordain,  that  all  these  ministers  who  entered  to  the  cure  of 
:y  parish  in  burgh  or  land  within  this  kingdom,  in  or  since 
B  year  1640,  (at  and  before  which  time  the  patrons  were  most 
juriously  dispossessed  of  their  patronages,)  have  no  right 
ito,  nor  shall  receive,  uplift,  nor  p>ossess  the  rents  of  any  be- 
lice,  modified  stipend,  manse  or  glebe  for  this  present  crop 
•62,  nor  any  year  following,  but  their  places,  benefices,  and 
rks,  are  ipso  jure  vacant.  Yet  his  majesty,  to  evidence  his 
lUingness  to  pass  by  and  cover  the  miscarriages  of  his  peo- 
e,  doth  declare,  that  this  act  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  any 
these  ministers,  in  what  they  have  possessed  or  is  due  to 
em  since  their  admission :  and  that  every  such  minister  who 
all  obtain  a  presentation  from  the  lawful  patron,  and  have 
nation  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  he  liveth,  be* 
ixt  and  the  20th  of  September  next  to  come,  shall  from 
eoceforth  have  right  to  and  enjoy  his  church,  benefice, 
anse,  and  glebe,  as  fully  and  freely  as  if  he  had  been  law- 
lly  presented  and  admitted  thereto  at  his  first  entrv,  or  as 
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any  other  miuister  within  the  kingdom  doth  or  may  do. 
for  that  end  it  is  hereby  ordained,  that  the  respective  [ 
shall  give  presentations  to  all  the  present  incumbeniSfW}»\ 
due  time  shall  make  application  to  them  for  the  same, 
in  case  any  of  these  churches  shall  not  be  thus  duly  i 
before  the  said  20th  of  September,  then  the  patron  shall  1 
freedom  to  present  another,  betwixt  and  the  20th  day  ( 
March,  1663.  Which  if  he  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  the] 
sentation  shall  then  fall  to  the  bishop  jure  devoluto,  accon 
to  former  laws.  And  sic-like  his  majesty,  with,  &c.,  doth  i 
tute  and  ordain  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  have  the  pomrl 
of  new  admission  and  collation  to  all  such  churches  andbeoD-l 
fices  as  belong  to  their  respective  sees,  and  which  have  vaikedl 
since  the  year  1637,  and  to  be  careiiil  to  plant  and  prondtj 
these  their  own  kirks  conform  to  this  act^.** 

An  act  was  passed,  entituled,  **  Concerning  masters  of  om* ' 
vcrsities,  ministers,  &c.'*  in  order  to  provide  against  a  recw- 
rence  of  the  late  fanaticism  and  inculcation  of  rebellion,  and 
for  the  religious  and  loyal  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
Hy  this    act,    masters  of  colleges  and  schoolmasters  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  their  several  bishops, 
and  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  rendered  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  covenant  to  which  they  had 
been  compelled  to  swear.  The  covenant  was  an  instrument  that 
inculcated  rebellion  and  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  church 
though  out  the  empire,  by  a  solemn  oath,  which  was  not  only 
unlawful  but  contrary  to  the  apostle's  doctrine,  to  submit  to 
every  ordinance  of  men  in  authority  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and 
who  set  us  the  example  of  cheerful  submission  to  the  governors 
sent  by  a  heathen  emperor.     It  was  the  duty  of  all  men  who 
loved  God  and  honoured  the  king,  but  whose  consciences  had 
been  ensnared  by  the  covenant,  to  repent  of  their  having  called 
God  to  witness  a  liCy  and  to  approve  of  rebellion  and  stub- 
bornness, which  He  has  declared  to  be  as  the  sins  of  witohcrad, 
iniquity,  and  idolatry, — and  to  eschew  its  obligations  with  their 
wliole  heart.     Wodrow,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion : 
"  The  cunning,"  he  says,  *•'  of  Julian  tlie  apostate,  in  suppress- 
ing and  poisoning  christian  schools,  as  the  most  effectual  way 
for  raining  of  Christianity,  was  now  much  spoken  of,  and 
some  did  not  scruple  to  compare  primate  Sharp  to  him,  in 

more  respects  than  one By  their  fifLh  act,  the  pariia- 

ment  put  the  cope-stone  upon  the  building  of  prelacy,  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  in  their  power,  the  gravestone  upon  the  coyQ« 
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and  presbytery.*'  Happy  would  it  have  been  foi^e  peace 
nation  had  his  words  been  true,butpresbyterywas neither 
nor  buried,  but  was  kept  alive  like  a  remnant  of  the  Ca- 
lites,  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  church,  as  the  latter 
been  to  the  church  of  Judea.  Burnet  says  this  oath  was 
taken  from  the  English  pattern  of  abjuring  the  covenant 
is, he  says,  true  this  was  only  imposed  on  men  in  tlie  magistracy 
^_  _'  in  public  employments.  By  it  all  the  presbyterians  were 
^■umed  out,  for  this  oath  was  decried  by  the  ministers  as  little 
t%mM  than  open  apostacy  from  God,  and  a  throwing  off  their 
^%tptismal  covenant  ^'^  Burnet  seems  to  think  the  imposition 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  upon  his  friends  the  presbyterians  a 
SBDch  greater  grievance  than  their  having  foiinerly/brc^J  the 
execrable  covenant  on  the  whole  nation ;  but  the  saints  con- 
aideied  it  a  great  persecution  that  they  were  not  permitted  to 
make  their  own  explanation  of  the  oath.  This  is  a  liberty 
which  they  never  allowed  to  anyone  on  whom  they  imposed  the 
covenant,  and  no  government  whatever  will  allow  men  to  take 
oaths  in  any  other  sense  than  in  that  of  the  imposers.  The 
abjuration  of  the  covenant  is  represented  as  an  act  of  unparal- 
leled tyranny,  and  to  have  been  as  great  an  apostacy  from  God 
as  the  renunciation  of  the  vows  of  holy  baptism.  And  so 
their  principles  were  such  that  they  considered  it  more  crimi- 
nal to  abandon  the  obligations  of  an  unlawful  oath  which 
bound  them  to  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  than  to  renounce  the 
christian  faith.  The  title  of  the  fifth  act  is,  ^^  concerning  the 
declaration  to  be  signed  by  all  persons  in  public  trust ;''  and 
it  ordainb  all  men,  before  entering  upon  public  office  or  em- 
ployment, to  subscribe  the  following  oath  : — 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  sincerely  affirm  and  declare,  that  I  judge  it 
uulawfiil  to  subjects,  upon  pretext  of  reformation  or  any  other 
pretext  whatsomever,  to  enter  into  leagues  and  covenants,  or 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  king,  or  those  commissioned  by 
him ;  and  that  all  those  gatherings,  convocations,  petitions, 
protestations,  and  erecting  or  keeping  of  counciUtables,  that 
were  used  in  the  beginning,  and  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  late 
trouble^,  were  unlawful  and  seditious :  and  particularly  that 
these  oaths,  whereof  the  one  was  commonly  called  the  ^  Na- 
tional Covenant,'  (as  it  was  sworn  and  explained  in  the  year 
1638  and  thereafter,)  and  the  other  entitled  *  A  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,'  were  and  are  in  themselves  unlawful  oaths, 
were  taken  by,  and  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
against  the  fundamental  laws  and  liberties  of  the  same  ^  and 
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that  there  lieth  no  obligation  on  me  nor  any  of  the 
from  the  said  oaths,  or  either  of  them,  to  endeavour  anj  < 
or  alteration  of  the  government  either  in  church  or  state,  i 
is  now  established  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ^'^ 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  session  an  act  of  indenmb] 
was  at  last  passed ;  but  it  was  painfully  clogged  by  an  aiiii»| 
trary  clause  of  exception  for  fining  a  vast  number  of  all  i 
that  had  been  most  active  in  the  late  rebellion.  When  itw«  j 
in  preparation,  the  commissioner  sent  up  draughts  of  twoacti  | 
of  indemnity  to  the  king  for  his  approbation ;  the  one 
tained  an  exception  of  some  persons  to  be  fined,  the  other  | 
contained  a  clause  for  incapacitating  and  secluding  by  ballot 
about  twelve  persons  from  all  public  trust.  The  fines  weie 
limited  to  ofiences  that  had  been  committed  since  the  year 
1650,  and  were  not  to  exceed  one  year's  rent  of  the  delinquent^ 
estate.  It  is  said  (but  we  have  only  Burnet's  word  for  it)  that 
the  clause  for  secluding  twelve  individuals  was  intended  hj  the 
commissioner  to  operate  against  Lauderdale,  and  as  that  noble- 
man did  not  suspect  any  danger  to  himself,  he  made  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  The  earl  Middleton  afterwards  solemnly  professed 
to  the  king  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  names  contained  in 
the  billets  before  they  were  collected,  and  declared,  what  de- 
serves observation,  that  this  act  for  excepting  certain  persons 
from  public  offices  was  passed  on  the  consideration  ^'  that  the 
late  rebellion  was  principally  fermented,  carried  on,  and  kept 
up  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  such  persons  as  were  entrusted  by 
his  late  majesty,  of  ever  glorious  memory,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  government  V  The  fines  were  intended  to  indem- 
nify the  loyalists,  who  had  severely  suffered  in  their  estates 
during  the  late  usurpation;  they  amounted  to  about  eighty-four 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  were  levied  on  its  supporters. 
This  indemnity  was  too  long  kept  back  to  be  graciously  re- 
ceived, and  it  had  been  held  over  men's  heads  as  a  rod  t» 
ierrorem  till  the  government  had  succeeded  in  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  3. 

Parliament  issued  a  proclamation  for  celebrating  the  29th 
of  May,  which  was  the  anniversary  both  of  his  majesty's 
birth-day  and  of  his  restoration,  with  certification  that  those 
ministers  who  refused  to  keep  it  should  be  deprived.  It  was 
observed  this  year  with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  joy, 
except  in  the  western  burghs,  which  were  under  the  control  of  the 
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eachera  of  the  covenant,  where  it  was  wilfully  neglected.  The 
ivy  council  ordered  copies  of  the  covenant^  w^hich  had  been 
e  source  of  so  much  misery  and  bloodshed,  to  be  burnt  at 
le  market-crosses  of  Edinburgh  and  of  all  the  other  burghs 
i  the  kingdom,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  on  the 
ing^s  birth-day.  The  people  expressed  the  utmost  joy  and 
goicing  at  the  immolation  of  this  popish  document^  which 
ad  been  manufactured  by  Jesuits,  and  appears  to  have  been 
He  of  the  master-pieces  of  their  atrocious  fraternity.  At 
inlithgow,  along  with  the  covenant,  they  burnt  also  Ruther- 
wd's  book,  "  Lex  Rex,**  and  Guthrie's  "  Causes  of  God's 
VnUh,'*  amidst  the  festivities  of  all  ranks  of  the  people  ^ 
Che  mutations  of  popular  opinion  are  seldom  to  be  depended 
m;  but  in  this  case  the  change  was  on  the  side  of  law  and 
irder,  and  a  contemporary  records  tlie  process  of  burning  the 
Mreoant  and  the  behaviour  of  the  people,  to  shew  their  tem- 
jier  at  this  time,  "  and  of  the  haired  and  malice  borne  against 
tk covenant^.'*  Wodrow  informs  us  that  *^  this  wicked  attack 
upon  our  religious  ties,  which  were  the  fflory  [!]  of  Scotland," 
vai  chiefly  managed  by  Mr.  Milne  the  chief  baillie,  and  Mr. 
Bahsat  the  parish  priest  of  that  town,  who  was  made  dean  ot 
Hamilton,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Dumblane;  and  Mr. 
I^odrow  compares  this  meritorious  action  of  burning  the  cove-^ 
^t,  which,  he  says,  *^was  thus  both  officiously  and  impiously 
^eipetrate,"  to  "  Belshazzar's  quaffing  in  the  holy  vessels  3. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  was  an  order  of  parliament  to 
l^ace  the  emblazonments  and  other  ornaments  of  Henderson's 
^b  in  the  Grey  Friars'  churchyard,  in  the  very  place  where 
a  had  invoked  the  name  of  God  upon  this  instrument  of  re* 
*d]ion  and  revolution — the  covenant. 

In  the  first  week  in  May,  archbishop  Fairfoul  took  pos 
esaion  of  his  see.  He  was  met,  some  distance  from  Glasgow, 
J  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  the  earls  of  Linlithgow  and 
/alander,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  with  the 
xd  provost  and  magistrates,  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  the 
eople  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  with  the  ringing  oi 
ells,  and  all  other  demonstrations  of  respect,  and  they  con- 
noted him  ^  to  the  tolbooth  to  a  great  collation."  According 
» the  economical  habits  of  the  time,  the  tolbooth  or  gaol  was 
anally  attached  to  what  is  in  England  called  the  Guildhall^ 
I  that  his  grace  was  entertained  in  the  hall  of  the  corpora- 
on  of  the  city.     Mr.  Baillie,  the  moderate  resolutioner  and 

1  Cload  of  Witnenei,  xzix.  xxz.  *  Niool's  Diary,  p.  337. 

*  Histoiyof  the  Safferingi,  ftc.  i.  321. 
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pnncipal  of  the  college,  who  was  now  drawing  towards 
latter  end,  says,  "  The  archbishop  preached  on  the  Si 
soberly  and  well ;  but  Mr.  Hew  Blair,  in  the  afterDooo^ 
culously  worse  than  his  ordinary.  Some  of  my  neighl 
were  earnest  that  the  chancellor  and  he  should  have  a 
tion  in  the  college  on  Monday  morning.  Against  this  I 
soned  much,  but  was  over  voted,  to  our  great  and  d( 
charge.  Mr.  John  Young  made  to  the  bishop  a  speech  of  i 
come  beside  my  knowledge.  The  chancellor,  my  noble  kiii| 
scholar,  brought  all  in  to  see  me  in  my  chamber,  where  I  gftHBJ 
them  sack  and  ale  the  best  of  the  town.  Tlie  bishop  was  veiyi 
courteous  to  me :  I  excused  my  not  using  of  his  stiles,  and- 
professed  my  utter  difference  from  his  way  ;  yet  behoved  to 
entreat  his  favour  for  our  affairs  of  the  college,  wherein  fai 
promised  liberally.     What  he  will  perform,  time  will  tiy  *." 

In  the  month  of  April,  archbishop  Sharp  crossed  theFlidi 
of  Forth  to  take  possession  of  his  diocese  ;  and  the  followiof 
extract  from  a  most  excellent  modem  publication  will  be  read 
witli  interest,  which  shews  the  real  feelings  of  the  people  better 
than  volumes  of  argument : — "  As  a  proof  that  Sharp's  change 
from  presbyterianism  to  episcopacy  was  not  looked  upon  with 
an  evil  eye  by  the  respectable  part  of  his  contemporaries,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  when  he  first  made  his  appearance  in 
Fife,  in  his  new  capacity,  which  was  in  April,  1662,  be  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  all  ranks  of  its  population. — ^*He 
came  to  Fife,'  says  Lamont,  *  April  15th,  and  dined  thatdaj 
with  sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  formerly  provost  of  Edinburgh;  and 
that  night  came  to  Lesley,  being  attended  by  divers  both  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  next  day,  being  Wednesdaj) 
he  went  to  St.  Ajndrcws  from  Lesley,  attended  from  the  eari 
of  Rothes  his  house  ^ith  about  sixty  horse ;  but  by  the  way 
divers  persons  and  corporations  (being  written  for  in  particu' 
lar  by  the  said  earl  of  Rothes  a  day  or  two  before)  met  hinH 
some  at  one  place  and  some  at  another, — viz.  some  froni 
Falkland,  Auchtcrmuchty,  Cupar,  Crail,  and  about  one  haO" 
dred  and  twenty  horse  from  St.  Andrews  and  elsewhere;  so 
that  once  they  were  estimated  to  be  about  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred horse.  The  nobility  were  the  earl  of  Rothes,  earl  oi 
Kelly,  earl  of  Leven,  and  the  lord  Newark ;  of  gentry,  A^ 
dross,  Lundy,  Rires,  Dury,  Skaddoway,  Dr.  Martin  of  Standrj* 
and  divers  others.  All  the  way  the  said  archbishop  rode  be- 
twixt  two  noblemen, — viz.  Rothes  on  his  right  hand,  ai^" 
Kelly  on  his  left.     On  the  Sabbath  after,  he  preached  in  the 

»  BaiUic'a  Letter,  iii.  485—487. 
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wn  church  in  the  foienooiiy  and  a  velvet  cushion  in  the  pul- 
I  before  him ;  his  text,  *  For  I  detcrniined  to  know  nothing 
aong  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  llim  crucified.'  His  ser- 
cm  dia  not  run  much  on  the  words,  but  in  a  discourse  of  vin- 
.eating  himself,  and  of  pressing  episcopacy  and  the  utility  of 
;  shewing  that,  since  it  was  wanting,  there  bath  been  nothing 
at  troubles  and  disturbances  both  in  church  and  state.* 
Aer  his  settlement  at  St.  Andrews,  Sharp  procured  from  the 
ing  a  mortification  of  «£200  per  annum  to  be  paid  to  the  uni- 
srsity  for  ever,  with  which  he  augmented  the  professorship  of 
lathematics  and  Hebrew  ^'' 

On  the  1st  OF  June,  archbishop  Sharp  consecrated  the 
ther  four  bishops  that  had  been  presented  to  the  sees  of  Edin- 
orgh,  Aberdeen,  Caithness,  and  Brechin.  No  author  wliat- 
rer  that  I  have  seen  has  mentioned  who  the  coqf^ecrators  were, 
Kcept  Baillie,  who  names  the  two  archbishoi^s ;  and  it  is  rea- 
mable  to  suppose  that  archbishop  Sharp  would  officiate,  as 
B  was  then  at  St  Andrews,  and  the  rite  took  place  there,  and 
robably  the  assistant  bishops  were  the  same  as  had  officiated 
L  t]i>  chapel  royal  at  the  consecrations  in  May  ^.  The  £ng- 
sh  iurm  of  consecration  was  used  at  this  time  also,  and  has 
rer  continued  to  be  used  in  the  church  of  Scotland. 

George  Wishart,  of  the  family  of  Logy  in  Forfarshire, 
as  preferred  to  the  see  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  in  priests' 
tiers,  having  been  ordained  before  the  rebellion,  and  had  the 
lurch  and  parish  of  North  Leith,  and  sufiered  deposition  by 
le  covenanted  powers  in  1638.  Being  loyal  to  his  sovereign, 
id  steadily  abjuring  the  covenant,  he  was  plundered  of  all  his 
orldly  goods,  and  thrown  into  the  nastiest  apartment  of  the 
immon  gaol,  not  better  than  a  dunghill,  for  keeping  corre- 
londence  with  the  royalists,  of  which  the  infonnation  was 
nreyed  by  the  bed-chamb^  traitors.  He  was  immured  in 
le  tMeves^  hole ,  which  had  also  been  Gordon  of  Haddo's 
ison,  and  hence  it  was  called  Hadd&a  hoicy  for  seven  months, 

Ber.  C.  J.  Lyon'i  History  of  St.  Andrews,  Ei»ucopa],  Monastic,  Academic, 
d  CItU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74. 

'  By  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  with  which  I  have  been  favoured,  from 
lUiam  Pitt  Dnndas,  esq.,  the  chief  of  her  majesty's  register  house,  Edinburgh, 
will  be  seen  that  the  ruthless  violence  of  the  revolution  establishment  eztir- 
ted  all  the  episcopal  records : — 

'*  I  have  delayed  answering  your  letter  of  the  29th  January,  that  I  might 
ike  every  inquiry  in  my  power  with  the  view  of  procuring  for  you  the  infomia- 
m  you  ask,  respecting  Uie  consecration  of  the  Scottish  bishops  in  1 66 1  and  1 662. 
regret  that  I  have  not  been  successful,  and  I  fear  that  there  is  no  record  now 
existence  which  contains  what  you  seek.  The  records  of  the  various  commis- 
ziats  ^which  were  the  bishops'  courts)  now  deposited  in  the  register  house,  con- 
in  nothing  but  judicial  proceedings." 

VOL.  II.  3  R 
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during  which  time  he  was  only  permitted  once  to  change  hiii 
linen ;  and   he  ran  the  risk  of  being  devomred  by  rats^  lb] 
marks  of  whose  voracity  he  bore  on  his  face  to  his  death.    Oi] 
his  discharge  from  this  filthy  dungeon  he  was  appointed  chip- 1 
lain  to  the  illustrious  marquis  of  Montrose,  and  wrote  his  IK  | 
and  the  events  of  the  period  in  elegant  Latin.      He  went ' 
abroad  with  the  marquis,  and,  after  his  judicial  murder,  hee 
tered  into  the  household  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  the  sisto 
of  king  Charles  I.,  as  one  of  her  chaplains,  with  whom  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1660,  and  for  his  loyalty  was  presented 
to   the  rectory    of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.      The  king  himrif 
selected  him  for  the  bishoprick  of  Edinburgh,  out  of  respect 
to  the  marquis  of  Montrose  ^;  albeit,  bishop  Burnet  maUcioudy 
and  spitefully  has  given  another  and  a  false  account  of  the 
matter.  He  says,  ^^  The  see  of  Edinburgh  was  for  some  timekept 
vacant.     Sharp  hoped  that  Douglas  might  be  prevailed  on  to 
accept  it ;  but  he  would  enter  into  no  treaty  about  it    So  the 
earl  of  Middleton  forced  upon  Sharp  one  Wishart,  who  had 
been  the  marquis  of  Montrose's  chaplain,  and  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  used  with  so  much  cruelty  in  the  gaol  of  Edin- 
burgh, that  it  seemed  but  justice  to  advance  a  man  in  that, 
where  he  had  been  so  near  an  advancement  of  another  sort^. 

Dr.  David  Mitchell  had  been  one  of  the  parochial  clergy 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  in  priests'  orders,  but  was  deposed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  covenant  for  refusing  to  throw  off  his  Chris- 
tianity and  loyalty,  in  the  year  1638.  The  fury  of  the  cove- 
nanters drove  him  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  shelter  in  Eng- 
land, where,  Keith  says,  ^^  he  got  into  a  benefice  -^  but  does 
not  tell  where  the  benefice  was  situate.  He  was  made  a  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster  after  the  Restoration,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  lord  Clarendon,  who  said  he  was  '^  a  person 
very  learned  and  honest,  and,  fi*om  the  beginning  of  the  trou- 
bles, had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  the  cause  of  his  majesty  and 
the  church ;"  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  1661,  the  university  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity,  and  his  majesty  himself  nominated  him  this  year 
to  the  see  of  Aberdeen '. 

The  bishoprick  of  Caithness  was  conferred  on  Patrick 
Forbes,  whom  Skinner  calls  ^'  the  loyal  and  orthodox  son  of  a 
turbulent  father,*'  and  minister  of  Alford.  The  father  had  been 
a  violent  presbyterian  and  covenanter^,  and  deeply  engaged  in 

1  Keith's  Catalogae,  62.— Note  to  Kirkstone's  History,  247. 
'  Own  Times,  i.  257.  '  Keith's  Catalogue,  133. 

sembly  of  1605 ;  and  was  banished,  and  died  abroad." 
*  llie  Rev.  Hew  Scott  informs  me  that  he  was  *'  moderator  of  the  Genenl  At- 
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'  <lie  godly  councils  of  the  former  troublesome  times  ;  but  he 
r 'iMgat  a  son  who  saw  all  his  father's  sins,  and  considered  and 
Ad  not  do  the  like,  nor  bore  the  iniquity  of  his  father.  His 
appointment  was  dated  on  the  19th  of  March.  His  profession 
or  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  is  not  men- 
tioned. At  the  same  time,  David  Strachan,  of  the  family  of  the 
Stncbans  of  Thornton,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine  or  Meams, 
VIS  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Brechin.  He  was  the  parson  of 
IiBttereaim  in  the  same  county,  and  owed  his  promotion  to 
the  earl  of  Middleton,  whose  property  was  situate  in  that  parish. 
Be  appears  to  have  been  in  holy  orders,  and  had  been  settled 
itFettercaim,  before  the  supremacy  of  the  covenant. 

Thbse  four  were  consecrated  on  the  first  of  June ;  and 
withtheexceptionofArgyle,  the  Scottish  sees  were  now  all  full : 
Ttt. — 1,  St.  Andrews,  Sharp ;  2,  Glasgow,  Fairfoul ;  8,  Gallo- 
WBy,Hamilton  ;  4,  Dunblane,  Leighton,  all  of  whom  had  been 
consecrated  at  London  by  bishop  Sheldon  on  the  15th  of 
December,  1661 ;  5,  Duukeld,  Haliburton;  6,  Moray,  Mac- 
kenzie ;  7,  Ross,  Patterson ;  8,  The  Isles,  Wallace,  who  were 
consecrated  at,Holyrood  Chapel  on  the  7th  of  May  ;  9,  Ediu- 
borgh,  Wishart ;    10,    Aberdeen,    Mitchel  ;    11,    Brechin, 
Strachan ;  1 2,  Caithness,  Forbes,  who  were  consecrated  by  arch  - 
bishop  Sharp  at  St.  Andrews ;  13,  Orkney,  Sydserf,  who  had 
been  consecrated  by  archbishop  Spottis  wood  in  the  year  1684  ; 
14,  Argyle,  vacant,  Fletcher  having  only  been  nominated  to  it, 
but  who  was  not  consecrated,  and  never  took  possession  of  the 
see,  and  it  continued  vacant  till  the  year  1666^. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  9th  of  September  till 
May,  1668 ;  and  the  privy  council  as  usual  assumed  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  the  following  day  issued  a  proclamation  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  bishops  for  holding 
their  diocesan  synods ;  and  all  parsons,  vicars,  and  ministers, 
were  required  to  be  present,  and  to  give  their  concurrence  in 
their  several  stations  for  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  duties. 
In  October  the  bishops  held  their  first  synods  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses ;  and  in  general  the  attendance  of  ministers 
was  good,  except  in  those  districts  where  the  remonstrators  were 
most  numerous.  The  synod  of  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  fifty- 
eight  clergymen,  met  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  and  bishop 
Wishart  himself  preached  from  Philip,  iv.  5,  "  Let  your  mode- 
ration be  known  unto  all  men  ;  the  Lord  is  at  hand.^^  The 
bishop  appointed  two  of  the  clergy  of  each  presbytery  in  the 

'  KdUi's  Catalogue,  paatim. — Percevars  Apology  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Apostolical  Succession  pp.  227*228. — Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  486. — Private  Letter 
from  the  Her.  Hew  Scott,  minister  of  Wester  Anstruther,  in  the  county  of  Fife. 
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diocese,  whom  he  termed  the  brethren  of  the  confereiice|to]H»' 
pare  business  for  the  synod.  A  regulation  was  adopted  tbl 
there  should  be  morning  and  afternoon  prayers  in  erery  bnq^ 
or  populous  parish  in  the  diocese  on  Sundays ;  that  theLoiA 
Prayer  should  be  repeated  once  at  least,  or  oftener,  at  tb 
minister's  discretion,  at  every  service;  that  the  Doxologf  bf 
revived  and  sung,  on  account  of  the  numerous  sectaries  thit 
denied  the  Godhead  of  Christ ;  that  the  Apostles'  Cteei  bi 
repeated  at  the  sacrament  of  baptism  by  the  fitther  of  the  dnU 
after  baptism,  as  the  faith  of  the  church ;  that  all  the  mlniMfln 
who  had  not  yet  conformed  according  to  the  act  of  parliamot 
should  be  indulged  for  asking  collation  ftx)m  the  bishop  till 
the  25th  of  November,  which  had  the  desired  effect  In  older 
to  show  respect  for  the  bishop  and  clergy,  the  privy  ooundi» 
the  lords  of  session,  the  king's  advocate,  and  the  lord  provoit 
and  magistrates,  were  present  at  this  synod  ^. 

In  that  part  of  tlie  kingdom  which  lies  north  of  the  rim 
Tay,  the  synods  were  fully  and  harmoniously  attended,  and 
the  business  before  them  was  conducted  without  material  oppo-    | 
sition  ;  but  in  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  which    I 
had  been  chiefly  filled  witli  remonstrators,  after  they  had 
forcibly  ejected  the  incumbents  that  had  been  settled  before  the 
Assembly  of  1638,  the  attendance  was  very  scanty.   The  chief 
strength  of  the  remonstrators  lay  in  these  two  dioceses,  and 
Gillespie  had  taken  sufficiaDt  care  to  plant  the  whole  pronDce 
with  men  of  his  own  turbdJUnit  character.  These  men  naturally 
considered  it  a  desertioiT  of  their  principles,  and  a  sinfiu 
"  homologation"  of  efiiscopacy,  to  attend  synods  that  derived 
their  authority  from  tlie  bishops ;  besides,  they  had  been  ensnared 
by  the  false  oath  of  the  covenant,  to  which  we  may  suppose 
they  would  have  some  respect,  which  bound  them  to  extirpate 
not  only  the  office  but  the  very  persons  of  the  men  who  would 
preside  in  tliem.     Not  one  of  those  remonstrator  ministers  at- 
tended the  synod  of  Glasgow,  or  recognised  the  authority  of 
the  archbishop  ;  so  much  otherwise,  that  they  had  resolved  to 
keep  up  their  own  presbyteries,  and  to  act  independent  of  his 
jurisdiction.     Under  these  circumstances  the  archbii^op  felt  it 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  civil  power  for  assistance  and  sup- 
])ort  in  this  dilemma. 

In  the  latter  end  of  September  the  earls  of  Middleton, 
Glcncaim  the  chancellor,  Morton,  liinlithgow,  and  Callender, 
the  lord  Newburgh,  and  sir  James  Lockhart,  making  a  quoniai 
of  the  privy  council,  with  Peter  Wedderbum,  their  clerk. 

»  Wodrow's  Hittorj',  i.  281.— NicoKs  Diary,  381. 
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I  a  progress  through  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  arrived 
^  iHl  Glasgow  on  the  26th  of  September.     At  a  meeting  of  the 
'^gmmcU  the  archbishop  reported  the  state  of  his  diocese^  and 
of  Ihe  disobedience  of  the  remonstrators  (or  covenanters,  as 
we  shall  henceforth  call  them),  the  greater  part  of  whom  had 
iMen  violently  forced  into  the  parishes  since  the  abolition  of 
ntomage  in  1649,    The  duke  of  Hamilton  and  sir  James  Lock- 
nut  represented  to  the  council  that  the  covenanters  were  very 
I .     popnlar  preachers,  and  were  in  high  estimation  with  the  people 
■moDg  whom  they  ministered ;  urged  the  scandal  attending 
tlirir  deprivation,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  present  state  of  the 
duiich  of  supplying  their  places.  The  earl  of  Middleton,  acting 
upon  the  excellent  maxim  ^^  that  the  execution  of  the  laws 
was  that  by  which  all  governments  maintained  their  strength 
18  well  as  their  honour,**  contended  for  the  necessity  of  maiu- 
tainiDg  the  law  as  it  now  stood  ;  but  he  mistook  the  character 
of  the  parties.    As  the  resolutioner  presbyterians  had  almost 
^tirely  joined  with  the  episcopalians  in  recognising  their 
bishops,  he  imagined  that  the  genuine  presbyterians  would 
^ve  done  the  same  thing,  after  a  little  bluster,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  their  fundamental  principle  of  resistance  to  every  ordi- 
i^Uuice  of  man.      As  the  government  was  now  strong,  the 
Commissioner  and  the  majority  of  the  council  never  dreamt 
of  the  consequences  which  were  likely  to  flow  from  their  main- 
taining the  supremacy  of  the  law.     He  expected  that  they 
Would,  as  formerly,  have  seized  their  claymores  in  tlieir  old 
spirit ;  but  seeing  tlie  hopelessness  of  such  a  measure  (tlie  lay- 
Ghiefs  having  deserted  them),  they  were  suddenly  smitten  with 
an  uncharacteristic  spirit  of  meekness,  which  created  miicli 
greater  and  longer-continued  trouble  to  the  government  llian 
if,  as  formerly,  they  had  "  drawn  to  a  head."     Burnet  has 
affirmed  that  the  councillors  were  "  flustered  with  drink  ;"  biil 
this  is  a  most  malicious  calumny,  and  the  act  shews  no  syni])- 
tomsof  any  such  incapacity.     7'he  covenanters  were  guaranteed 
by  parliament  in  their  possession,  however  irregularly  tliey  may 
have  obtained  it,  on  the  simple  condition  of  demanding  a  pre- 
sentation from  the  patron,  who  was  not  at  liberty  to  have  re- 
fused it,  and  of  asking  a  license  from  the  archbishop,  who  was 
obliged  to  grant  it.     It  apj)car.s  folly  to  have  objected  to  such 
easy  conditions,  with  which,  however,  it  is  likely  they  would 
have  eventually  complied,  had  not  the  efiects  of  the  act  of  uni- 
formity in  England  set  them  an  example  which  they  determined 
to  follow,  and  which  fortified  their  desires  to  act  up  to  their 
principles.    If  men  are  not  conscious  that  the  principle  of  their 
actions  is  wrong,  as  in  this  case,  they  cannot  be  Llamed  for 
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acting  in  obedience  to  it ;  but  these  men  had  other  motiTe^fi 
popvJarity  and  the  reputation  of  martyrdomy  besides  to  (^   ~ 
them.    Their  irregular  entrance,  and  total  want  of  ordinadii^l 
were  evils  which  might  have  been  cured  by  time,  which  soflan  I 
most  asperities ;  but  the  schism  which  thej  created  by  thede- 1 
sertion  of  their  parishes  has  been  as  yet  an  incurable  eA,  I 
having  continued  from  that  day  to  this,  but  latterly  under  anew 
face,  and  which  originated  in  the  obstinate  punctiliousoesi  of : 
the  ministers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  precipitancy  of  the 
council  on  the  other.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Glasgow 
act,  so  important  in  its  consequences  to  the  peace  of  the 
Scottish  church  * : — 

'^  At  Glasgow,  1st  of  October,  1662,  the  lords  of  bis  ma- 
jesty's privy  council  taking  into  consideration,  that  notwith- 
standing it  is  statute  and  ordained,  by  an  act  of  the  last  session 
of  the  current  parliament,  entitled,  *  An  Act  concerning  soch 
Benefices  and  Stipends  as  have  been  possessed  without  pie- 
sentation  from  tlie  lawful  patron ;'  that  all  ministers  who  have 
entered  upon  the  cure  of  any  parish,  in  burgh  and  landward, 
in  or  since  the  year  of  God,  1649  (at  and  before  which  time 
the  patrons  were  most  injuriously  dispossessed  of  their  patro- 
nages), have  no  right  unto,  nor  shall  uplift  the  rents  of  their 
respective  benefices,  modified  stipends,  manse,  or  glebe,  for 
this  instant  year  1662,  nor  for  any  year  following,  unless  Ihey 
should  obtain  presentation  from  the  lawful  patron,  and  have 
collation  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  they  live,  be- 
fore the  20th  day  of  September  last ;  as  likewise  that  it  is 
statute  and  ordained,  that  the  29th  day  of  May  be  yearly  kept 
as  a  holiday  unto  the  Lord,  for  a  solemn  anuiversary  thanlis- 
giving  for  his  majesty's  restoration  to  his  royal  government, 
and  that  all  ministers  should  observe  the  same  in  their  respec- 
tive parishes,  under  the  pains  therein  contained  ;  yet  several 
ministers  have  not  only  contravened  the  aforesaid  acts  of  par- 
liament, but  in  manifest   contempt  of  his  majesty's  royal 
authority,  albeit  they  have  justly  forfeited  their  right  to  the 
benefices,  modified  stipends,  and  others,  continue  to  exercise 
the  function  of  the  ministry  at  their  respective  parishes  as 
before ;  therefore,  they  prohibit  and  discharge  all  ministers  who 
have  contravened  the  aforesaid  act  of  parliament  concerning 
the  benefices  and  stipends,  to  exercise  any  part  of  the  function 
of  the  ministry,  at  their  respective  churches  in  time  coming, 
which  are  hereby  declared  to  be  vacant:  and  that  none  of  their 

»  Wodrow's  History,  i.  281.283.—Buriicf8  Own  Times,  i.  276-277. 
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■lishonen  who  are  liable  in  any  part  of  their  stipends,  make 
apient  to  them  of  this  instant  crop,  and  year  of  God  1662, 
rm  time  coming,  as  having  no  right  thereunto ;  and  that  they 
0  not  acknowledge  them  for  their  lawful  pastors,  in  repairing 
3  their  sermons,  under  the  pain  of  being  punished  as  fre- 
(oenters  of  private  conventicles  and  meetings.  And  command 
jod  charge  the  said  ministers  to  remove  themselves  and  their 
imilies  out  of  their  parishes  betwixt  and  the  first  day  of 
November  next  to  come,  and  not  to  reside  within  the  bounds 
rf  their  respective  presbyteries.  As  likewise,  that  no  heritor 
MTotherSyliable  in  payment  of  any  part  of  the  minister's  stipend, 
sake  payment  to  any  minister  who  hath  contravened  the  afore- 
uid  act  of  parliament  for  keeping  the  anniversary  thanksgiv- 
ing, of  any  part  of  this  year's  stipend,  and  declare  that  the 
anmsters  who  have  contravened  die  said  act  shall  be  liable 
to  the  whole  pains  therein  contained;  and  ordain  these  presents 
to  be  forthwith  printed  and  published  by  the  sheriffs  of 
liures,  and  magbtrates  of  burghs,  that  none  may  pretend 
ignoiBnce.^ 

This  unexpected  vigour  created  a  considerable  sensation 
ttiMmg  the  ministers  of  the  covenant,  and  about  a  hundred  of 
hem  deserted  their  parishes  ^^  for  conscience  sake ;"  the  au- 
hor  of  the  Memoirs^  says  there  were  two  hundred  thrown 
^t  "  They  could  not  keep  holidays,  they  could  not  take  the 
^  of  allegiance  or  supremacy,  they  could  not  own  patrons^ 
ior  sabject  themselves  to  bishops  f'  and  Wodrow  jumps  to  the 
onclusion  that  **  therefore  they  must  be  turned  out*."  The 
Qrning  out  was  entirely  their  own  act,  Middleton  and  the 
ooncil  went  through  Ayrshire  to  Dumfries,  and  thence  to 
!dmburgh,  where  he  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  effects 
r  the  Glasgow  act  The  other  members  of  the  council,  it  is 
dd,  blamed  the  commissioner  much,  and  they  summoned 
le  two  archbishops  to  assist  them  with  their  advice  to  redress 
le  disorders  that  had  arisen,  ^*  and  to  provide  for  the  good 
x>ple,  whose  condition  would  be  rendered  very  hard,  through 
e  want  of  the  ministry  and  the  benefit  of  the  ordinances.'^ 
reat  part  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  had  been,  by  the  rash  de- 
rtion  of  the  ministers  of  the  covenant,  laid  under  an  interdict ; 
id  the  people  were  very  discontented,  and  in  some  places 
)tous.  At  the  meeting  of  the  council,  an  act  was  prepared 
id  published  on  the  23d  of  December,  which  narrated  how 
ach  the  covenanters  had  experienced  ^  his  majesty's  grace 

*  Memdn,  p.  78.  '  Hiftorj,  i.  p.  283. 
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and  panlon,  br>th  as  to  their  public  acting  and  their  imdJ 
possessing  of  benefices,  many  of  them  baring,  daring  iImi 
late  troubles,  intruded  themselves  into  churches,  stipends, nfi 
benefices,  without  any  right  from  the  lawful  patrons,  anl « 
being  liable  in  law  for  their  intromissions;  yet  were  by  ldt| 
majesty's  favour  indemnified  for  what  they  had  ]>ossessed,aiJ 
the  patrons  ordained  to  give  them  new  presentations, audi 
competent  time  allowed  for  obtaining  the  same,  with  coDaliiK 
from  tlie  bishop  of  tlie  diocese  thereupon,  which  being  doDB 
they  were  from  thenceforth  to  enjoy  their  churches  as  frtd§f^ 
any  other  ministers  within  the  kingdom.*^  Those,  howerer^wko 
should  still  continue  obstinate  were  ordered  to  remove  to  Ae 
north  of  the  river  Tay ,  and  were  prohibited  from  keeping conTen- 
ticles,  or  of  residing  within  the  dioceses  of  Edinburgh  orSt 
Andrews.  The  time  for  obedience  to  the  law  was  ex  tended  0 
the  first  of  February  next  year,  and  those  who  had  deserted 
their  benefices  were  allowed  to  repossess  and  retain  them  tiD 
that  date,  on  condition  of  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  ad; 
but  those  who  continued  obstinate  should  ^'  thenceforth  be 
esteemed  and  holden  as  persons  disaffected  to  his  majesty! 
government  ^^ 

Most  of  the  self- ejected  covenanters  returned  to  tWr 
charges  on  the  promulgation  of  this  act ;  but  met  with  liUk 
sympathy  from  their  late  flocks,  and  their  desertion  was  made 
^'  one  of  the  first  handles  to  the  common  people  to  ceMtt^ 
them/'  ^'  And  this  [desertion]  it  was  thought,  they  did  out 
of  a  presumptuous  conceit  that  the  church  could  not  b6  senred 
without  them,  and  that  ere  long  the  administration  would  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  them,  and  even  court  them  to  return  to  thai] 
charges.  But  they  were  mistaken,  and  several  of  them  dv 
in  the  end  blame  themselves,  and  were  blamed  by  the  moi 
judicious  of  their  party,  for  being  so  unreasonably  stiff,  or  I 
foolishly  tame,  in  throwing  up  their  kirks  without  somethin 
of  their  wonted  opposition.  However,  they  bawled  out,  i 
their  successors  do  to  this  day,  against  the  arbitrary  crudl 
of  this  act  of  Glasgow,  as  it  is  called,  forgetting,  in  the  meai 
time,  tlieir  own  many  acts  at  Glasgow  twenty-four  years  befor 
which  were  equally  cruel,  and  far  more  unjust,  than  what  wi 
done  at  this  time.  For  with  what  little  shew  of  either  reasc 
or  equity  they  made  or  make  such  tragical  exclamations,  wi 
readily  appear  from  the  act  itself.  The  parliament  meddle 
not  w*ith  their  ministerial  character,  either  as  presbyterians,  < 
of  any  other  denomination :  it  only  declares,  what  was  matU 

»  Wodrow's  History,  i.  285. 
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^  fatty  that  they  had  taken  and  were  keeping  possession  of 
houses  and  lands  and  rents,  which  certainly  are  matters  of  par- 
Bamentary  cognizance,  without  any  just  title,  and  in  open 
violation  of  another  party^s  rights ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
an  extraordinafy  and  unmerited  act  of  royal  clemency,  it  puts 
Ihem  in  an  easy  way  of  legally  keeping  hold  of  what  they  had 
Wegalfy  seized.     If  they  could  not  or  would  not  comply  with 
(lie  prescribed  terms  of  making  out  a  just  title,  they  were  in 
no  better  condition  than  robbers,  as  it  were,  of  a  wrecked 
diip;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  when  providing  for  a 
general  restoration  of  property  and  privilege,  could  not  in 
justice  deviate  from  the  intended  plan,  to  ])lease  the  humours 
iff  consciences  of  a  few  particular  malcontents  ^^    And  Buniet, 
personating  a  clergyman,  says,  "  As  for  the  turning  out  of  your 
ministers,  if  the  laws,  to  which  their  obedience  was  required, 
were  just,  then  their  prefudiceSj  misinformed  conscienceSy  or 
peevishnesSy  and  not  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers,  must  bear  the 
blame  of  it.    And  for  these  set  in  their  places,  if  upon  so  gix;at 
a  desertion  of  the  church  by  so  many  churchmen  all  their 
charges  could  not  be  of  a  sudden  supplied  with  men  so  well 
qualified,  or  of  such  gifts  and  worth  as  was  to  be  desired,  it  is 
nothing  but  what  might  have  been  expected  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion.    And  for  your  revilings,  they  well  become  the  spirit 
which  appears  too  visibly  in  the  rest  of  your  actings  ;  but  wo 
[the  clergy]  still  study  to  boar  these  base  and  cruel  reflections 
with  the  patience  becoming  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
af  those  who  study  to  learn  of  him,  *  who,  when  he  was  re- 
riled,  reviled  not  again  ;^  but  stood  silent  at  these  unjust  tri- 
bmials,  when  he  was  falsely  and  blasphemously  reproached  by 
his  enemies;  and  tlierefore  I  shall  leave  answering  of  these 
fearfiil  imputations  you  charge  on  our  clergy  to  the  great  day 
)f  reckoning,  wherein  *  judgment  shall  return  to  the  righteous, 
ind  all  the  upright  in  heart  shall  follow  it.'     And  in  the  mean- 
irhile  shall  study  to  *  bless  when  you  curse,  and  pray  for  you 
prho  do  thus  despitefully  use  us.'     We  trust  our  witness  is  on 
ligh,  that  whatever  defects  cleave  to  us,  and  though,  may  be, 
Jre  have  not  wanted  a  corrupt  mixture  (as  you  know  among 
vhom  there  was  a  son  of  perdition),  yet  we  are  free  of  these 
ihings  you  charge  on  us  promiscuously,  and  that  these  imputa- 
Hons  you  charge  us  with  are  as  false  as  they  are  base.     But 
dl  this  will  not  serve  the  turn  of  many  of  your  dividei-s,  whose 
ninisters  continue  with  them  as  formerly,  and  merely  because 
hey  hold  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  laws 

*  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  463. 
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they  are  separated  from.  Tnil  j^  if  you  can  clear  this  of  iqMii- 
tioD,  you  are  a  master  at  subtle  reasoning.  For  you  know  U 
ii  not  the  third  part  of  this  church  which  was  abandoned  bj 
the  former  ministers  upon  the  late  change,  and  yet  the  hnmov 
of  Beparading  is  universal.  And  though  some  few  of  your  owi 
ministers  have  had  the  honest  zeal  to  witness  against  diis  sept- 
ration,  yet  how  have  they  been  pelted  for  it  by  the  censures  and 
writings  of  other  schismatics  7  which  hath  prevailed  so  modi 
upon  die  fears  or  prudence  of  others,  that  whatever  mislib 
they  had  of  these  separating  practices,  yet  they  were  willing 
either  to  comply  in  practice,  or  to  be  silent  spectators  of  lo 
great  anevil*.** 

The  proceedings  of  the  covenanting  presbyterians  in  Eng- 
land had  an  effect  on  the  remonstrators  in  Scotland,  after  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity.  Lord  Clarendon  said,  when 
he  introduced  the  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  ^  what  good 
christian  can  think  ^idthout  horror  of  these  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  who  by  their  function  should  be  messengers  of  peace, 
and  are  in  their  practices  the  only  trumpeters  of  war  and  in- 
cendiaries towards  rebellion  ? And  if  the  person  and  place 

can  aggravate  the  offence,  as  no  doubt  it  does  before  Grod  and 
men,  methinks  the  preaching  rebellion  and  treason  out  of  the 
pulpit  should  be  as  much  worse  than  the  advancing  it  in  the 
market,  as  poisoning  a  man  at  a  communion  would  be  worse 
than  killing  him  at  a  tavern.*"     The  act  of  uniformity  passed 
both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  19th  of  May. 
It  is  prefixed  to  the  larger  sized  prayer  books,  and  ordains  that 
^'  all  and  singular  ministers  are  bound  to  use  the  morning 
prayer,  evening  prayer,  and  all  other  prayer,  in  such  order  and 
form  as  is  mentioned  in  the  book ;  and  that  every  parson,  vicar 
or  minister,  shall,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1662 
[24th  of  August],  after  the  reading  of  the  said  book,  declare 
his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  use  of  all  things  in  the 
said  book,  in  these  words: — I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  declare  my  un- 
feigned assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  contained 
and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  entitled  ^  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  &c. — and  the  form  or  manner  of  making,  ordain- 
ing, and  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.*    The 
penalty  for  refusing  was  deprivation ;  and  those  presbyterian 
ministers  who  had  taken  such  a  deep  part  in  the  preceding 
rebellion,  and  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to  extirpate  that  which 
this  act  called  on  them  to  maintain,  and  besides  who  had 


■t 
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OTcibly  turned  out  the  episcopal  clergy  and  usurped  their 
ivingSy  refused  to  make  the  declaration,  and  it  is  said  about 
wo  Uiousand  of  them  quitted  their  livings,  and  made  way  for 
nch  of  the  former  incumbents  as  were  still  alive*  eight  thou- 
land  of  whom  had  been  driven  out  of  their  benefices  by  these 
Dimsters  of  the  covenant.  The  enemies  of  the  church  call  this 
I  ^  second  St  Bartholomew's  massacre ;"  but  they  forget  a 
unilar  figurative  massacre  of  eight  thousand  loyal  and  ortho- 
lox  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  with  their  families, 
iHiom  the  covenanters  not  only  turned  out  of  their  benefices, 
bat  plundered  of  all  their  property,  imprisoned,  and  intended 
to  have  shipped  them  off  for  Algiers  to  be  sold  to  Turks  for 
daves.  ^  The  malice  of  the  faction,"  in  the  persecution  of 
the  church  during  the  supremacy  of  the  covenant,  ^^  and  the 
miseries  of  the  clergy,  seem  each  to  have  been  perfected  in  the 
^uisite  and  finished  wickedness  of  this  covenatU ;  for  no  less 
ban  the  loss  of  all  liberty  and  livelihood,  and  the  dismal  cries 
f  a  starving  and  perishing  family,  were  the  unavoidable  atten- 
ants  on  its  refiisal ;  nor  was  any  comer  of  the  kingdom  ex- 
mpted  firom  these  calamities ;  and  yet  on  no  other  conditions 
ould  this  be  avoided  than  by  engaging  their  souls  in  the 
lost  solemn  manner  to  God,  [in  the  covenant]  that  they  would 
3ar  up  the  very  foundation  of  that  church  which  most  of 
liem  ctid  think  in  tiieir  consciences  to  be  the  best  and  purest 
horch  of  Christ  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  which 
hey  were  all  bound  by  many  oaths  and  subscriptions ;  and 
hat  they  would  destroy  and  extirpate  the  very  order  from  which 
hey  held  their  own^  and  which  far  the  greatest  part  of  them 
idly  believed  to  have  been  the  institution  of  Christ  himself, 
dther  immediately  by  his  own  hands,  or  mediately  by  those 
»f  his  own  holy  apostles.  It  was  also  to  declare,  in  the  presence 
)fOodj  ihat  they  did  renounce  that  allegiance  to  his  vicegerent, 
vhich,  by  his  own  laws,  by  those  of  ^e  realm,  and  by  many 
acred  and  inviolable  oaths,  they  were  implicitly  bound  to  yield 
o  him ;  and  in  the  same  manner  to  involve  their  souls  in  the 
bulest, blackest,  and  most  execrable  rebellion  that  ever  nation 
as  the  noble  lord  Clarendon  hath  observed),^  tc^o^  either  cursed 
uiiharvnderK''^ 

All  ministers  and  schoolmasters  were  bound  at  their  ad- 
oission  to  their  offices,  before  Uie  feast  of  St  Bartholomew,  to 
ubscribe  a  declaration — ^*  that  it  is  not  lawful^  under  any  pre- 
ence  whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king ;  and  that  I 
ibhor  the  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority 

>  WaDur'i  Snfferiiigt  of  the  Clergy,  cited  in  Voice  of  the  Church,  p.  439. 
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against  his  persoiii  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned 
him  ;  and  that  I  will  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
England,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established.     And  I  do  ~    ~ 
that  I  do  hold  there  lies  no  obligation  upon  me,  or  on  an; 
person,  from  the  oath  commonly  called  ^  the  Solenm  ~ 
and  Covenant/  to  endeavour  any  change  or  alteration  of  i^ 
meut,  either  of  church  or  state ;  and  that  the  same  was  an 
lawful  oaihj  and  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  this 
against  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom.*^ 

The  militia  act  was  farther  explanatory  of  the  constii 
tion,  and  declared  and  recognised  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
which  is  not  intended  ever  to  be  repealed.  The  preamble  Ui 
which  says — ''  Forasmuch  as  within  all  his  majesty ^s  realm 
and  dominions,  the  sole  supreme  govemmenti  command,  and 
dispof>ition  of  the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  landi 
and  of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength,  in  and  by  the  law  q( 
England,  ever  was  the  undoubted  right  of  his  majesty  and  hvk 
royal  predecessor^,  kings  and  queens  of  England ;  and  that 
both  or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament  cannot,  nor  ough^ 
to  pretend  to  the  same,  nor  can,  nor  lawfully  may,  raise  or  levy 
any  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  against  his  majesty,  his  hier9| 
or  lawful  successors  ^^^  These  statutes,  says  Dr.  Collier,  ^  avd 
remarkably  extensive  and  determining :  they  point  particularly 
against  all  evasion  and  reserve :  the  force  of  language  could 
not,  one  would  think,  secure  the  crown  better,  nor  bar  resistance 
more  effectually  than  this  provision^." 

Many  of  tue  presby terians  who  had  intruded  into  parish 
churches  without  authority,  and  where  the  episcopal  incumr 
bent  had  been  forcibly  ejected,  were  now  called  upon  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Tliey  peremptorily  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  and,  therefore,  in  terms  of  the  act,  they  were  holden  as 
disaflected  to  his  majesty's  person  and  government ;  i^id  were 
deprived  of  their  ill-gotten  benefices.  With  the  exception  QjT 
Mr.  Robert  LawTie,  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh^  yirho  h^d 
climbed  over  the  wall  iutp  the  fold  and  dispossessed  the  fonne:c 
episcopal  incumbents,  now  fell  under  the  operation  of  the  ac^ 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy* 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder-plot,  Jos^h  Meldrunu 
minister  of  Kinghorn,  John  Robert^n,  parson  of  Dysait,  and 
Archibald  Turner,  minister  of  North  Berwick,  were  inducted 
by  bishop  Wishart  into  the  vacant  city  charges.  Chri6tma,i^- 
d(\y  w^^s  kept  with  the  same  solemnity,  ia  Edinburgh  a/i  least, 
as  it  is  in  sAl  christiau  countries.     The  bishop  preached,  and 

>  SUt.  13,  ch.  ii.  cap.  6.  ^  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.  ▼.  TiiL  452. 
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chancellor,  with  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  magis* 
J  attended  in  the  high  church.  In  the  interval  the  ])ro- 
Irplvertised  the  citizens  by  ^'  tuck  of  drum  ^"^  to  observe  the 
'  '  of  ihe  day  as  a  holiday^  and  prohibited  the  shops 
lieing  opened,  or  any  markets  to  be  held  in  the  streets, 
the  pain  of  twenty  shillings  Scots.  At  this  time, 
ears  Livingstone,  Trail,  Brown,  Gardner,  all  remonstra* 
_  _j  and  the  ferocious  Neave,  of  bloody  memory,  having  re- 
(ed  to  recognise  the  king's  supremacy  and  take  the  oath,  went 
lir  to  Holland,  the  common  asylum  of  the  discontented  re- 
Ipistrators,  and  where  they  plotted  all  the  seditions  and 
jppsous  which  distracted  the  country  to  the  epoch  of  the 
torcdqtion  ^ 

1668. — The  earl  of  Middleton  was  a  blunt,  straightforward 
qldier,  but  not  much  of  a  politician ;  whereas  the  earl  of 
4mderdale  had  studied  expediency  under  the  covenant,  and, 
Mdes,  was  at  the  king  s  elbow  to  misrepresent  Middleton's 
dions,  to  aggravate  his  errors,  and  to  prejudice  the  royal 
lind  against  him.  He  was  ordered  up  to  London,  and 
lumet  says  he  was  very  coldly  received  by  the  king.  Charles's 
ispleasure,  however,  was  more  with  the  manner  than  the  mat- 
»  of  his  alleged  violence ;  for  he  pretended  that  he  had  acted 
rithoqt,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  opposition  to,  his  instructions. 
iOrd  Clarendon  interposed  some  delays  to  Lauderdale's  mo- 
;on  fox  the  assembling  of  a  council,  but  when  it  met  Lauder- 
ale  accused  the  earl  of  Middleton  of  many  miscarriages  in 
is  great  office,  which  he  aggravated  so  much  as  to  amount  to 
igh  treason.  He  particularly  accused  him  of  having  ac- 
epted  bribes  from  many  of  the  presbyterians,  to  exclude 
lem  from  the  list  of  fines.  The  earl  of  Middleton  was  the 
»s  able  to  support  this  attack,  as  his  friend  the  carl  of  Claren- 
qd's.  credit  was  beginning  to  wane ;  but  he  excused  some 
nors  in  point  of  form,  because,  having  been  a  military  man, 
a  was  not  so  well  acquaiuted  with  the  formalities  of  law. 
Q  his.  general  defence  he  insisted  that  whatever  he  did  was  with 
le  best  intentions  for  tlie  king's  service,  that  his  friends  might 
e  advanced,  his  enemies  humbled,  and  so  loyal  a  parliament 
0  encouraged.  Arclibishop  Sheldon  defended  the  commis- 
lOner,  and  was  very  earnest  with  the  king  to  forgive  him,  be- 
Ruse  his  admiuistration  had  been  wholly  directed  to  the  good 
r  the  king's  service  and  the  establishment  of  the  church, 
[though  it  might  have  been  deficient  in  point  of  form.     The 

»  Wodrow's  History,  i.  322. 

>  CrookAbank'i  lliitory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  i.  151. 
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duke  of  Albemarle^  who  well  Imew  the  temper  and  spiriti 
covenanters,  powerfully  supported  him,  and  told  tbel' 
he  had  followed  the  only  course  for  efiectnally  ser 
majesty.     The  Scottish  bishops  also  wrote  in  bis  &TOi^'| 
in  vinaication  of  his  general  policy.     Burnet  sars  dull 
bishop  Sharp  was  sent  up  by  Middleton's  friends  to  i 
him ;  but  by  the  time  he  arrived  he  found  that  his  a« 
came  too  late.     He  was  declared  by  these  partial  judges  I 
guilty  of  arbitrary  conduct  as  high  commissioner;  anllDJ 
cure  the  interest  of  the  parties  on  whom  the  fines  hadii 
imposed,  Lauderdale  procured  a  letter  from  the  king  toll 
council  in  Scotland,  ordering  them  to  suspend  the  exscd 
of  the  act  of  fines  by  proclamation,  which  was  an  actrf| 
justice  to  those  who  had  already  paid  this  aibitianrii 
Charles,  however,  declared  his  belief  that  Middletoin  \ 
honest  man,  and  his  resolution  to  protect  him ;  but  he  1 
the  credit  of  his  affairs  would  suffer  if  he  was  continiisd  i 
his  high  office,  and  he  was  required  to  deliver  up  his  < 
sion.    The  earl  of  Rothes  was  appointed  high  comm: 
and  Lauderdale,  after  effecting  the  ruin  of  his  more  honeil  i 
patriotic  rival,  was  continued  secretary  of  state.    He  begnlil 
court  the  primate,  and  made  the  most  extravagant  pimiMii 
^*  to  serve  the  bishops  and  the  church  at  another  rate  thaDkid] 
Middleton  was  capable  of  doing,^  and  the  primate  hoped  ikk] 
from  the  suspicions  that  were  entertained  against  Laudeidik 
of  favouring  the  presbyterians,  he  would  be  more  readj  to 
support  the  church  than  he  had  hitherto  been. 

The  earl  of  Middleton  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of 
his  political  enemy,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.     His  resolatioo 
and  firmness  prevented  the  kingdom  from  being  ag^ain  deluged 
with  religious  anarchy.   He  saw  the  necessity  of  steady  ecde* 
siastical  government,  and  having  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  vio- 
lence and  insubordination  of  the  late  times,  and  having  fidt 
the  unjust  severity  of  presbyterian  malignity,  he  was  the  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people  than 
his  rival,  who  had  been  confined  to  the  Tower  firom  the  battle 
of  Worcester  to  the  Restoration.    ^^  Middleton  had  lived  in 
great  magnificence,  which  made  him  acceptable  to  many;" 
but  the  accounts  of  hisintemperance,which  Burnet  and  Wodiow 
have  recorded,  are  malignant  falsehoods,  proceeding  fipom  the 
vain-glorious  gossiping  of  the  one,  and  the  fien&h  male- 
volence and  lying  spirit  of  the  other.     It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  such  good  men  as  the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  bishop  Sheldon 
would  have  supported  a  minister  who  was,  as  Burnet  falsely 
asserts,  ^^perpetually  drunk;''  or  that  the  Scottish  bishops 
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d  have  been  so  earnest  to  prevent  his  dismissal,  if  he  had 
the  disiepatable  person  that  presbyterian  authors  repre- 
biiDy  and  who  have  most  vilely  calumniated  his  character. 
Se  was  a  firm  friend,  though  a  violent  enemy.**  ^^  Hurt, 
ape,  in  his  fortune,  by  that,  [his  magnificence]  he  retired 
his  disgrace  to  the  fnery  near  Guildford,  to  one  Dalmahoy 
»,  a  genteel  and  generous  man,  who  was  of  Scotland ;  had 
i  a  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  William  duke  of  Hamilton 
dd  at  the  battle  of  Worcester),  married  that  duke*s  widow, 
by  her  had  this  house  and  a  considerable  estate  adjoin- 
to  it,  where,  over  the  river  which  runs  through  the  estate, 
earl  [Middleton]  built  a  very  handsome  large  bridge,  call- 
it  by  his  own  name,  and  was  the  present  he  made  to  Mr. 
mahoy  for  entertaining  him  at  this  place.  The  bridge  is 
r  down;  but  I  remember  it  standing,  with  brass  plates 
n  it,  that  had  Middleton  Bridge  inscribed  upon  them^*' 
lived  in  this  private  manner  for  some  time,  till  lord  Ruther- 
1  resigned  the  government  of  Tangier,  a  sea-port  town 
Fez,  in  Africa,  opposite  to  Gibraltar.  The  Portuguese 
k  it  firom  the  Moors  in  1471,  and  it  made  part  of  the  dowry 
ike  princess  Catherine,  whom  Charles  II.  married  soon  after 
I  Raitoration.  Middleton  was  sent  out  as  governor  to  this 
lee,  where,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  fell  in  going  down 
irB,and  broke  his  arm,  which,  in  that  hot  climate,  produced 
lammation,  of  which  he  died.  His  death  is  mentioned  by 
presbyterian  writers  with  the  most  savage  exultation,  as  a 
gment  on  him,  as  the  instrument  for  carrying  into  effect  his 
jesty's  patriotic  intentions,  and  the  wishes  of  the  great  ma- 
ty of  the  people  of  Scotland.  He  was  not  married,  and 
no  heirs  to  inherit  the  title,  which  at  his  death  became  ex- 
;t.  In  the  year  1684,  Charles  unfortunately  thought  it  was 
worth  while  to  keep  up  the  expense  of  this  fortification;  he 
ered  the  works  to  be  blown  up,  and  the  troops  to  be  removed. 
Phb  extension  of  time  which  had  been  given  to  the  refrac- 
r  ministers,  and  the  modifications  adopted  at  the  council- 
rd,  had  not  the  desired  efiect.  There  were  now  said  to  be 
rly  two  hmidred  vacant  benefices,  in  consequence  of  the 
enanted  ministers  having  deserted  them.  All  these  having 
im  to  the  covenant,  which  imposes  the  duty  of  extirpating 
icopacy,  it  could  not  be  expected  that,  glorying  as  they 
in  such  extirpation,  they  would  accept  collation  from 
I  whom  they  considered  "  antichrists,"  and  were  sworn  to 
troy.     They  were  cunning  in  their  generation,  as  well  as 

Note  by  Mr.  Onilow,  son  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Commons,  in 
let'f  Own  Timei,  i.  pp.  369-370. 
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^^  heady^and^^high-miuded;''  for  they  imagined  that 
body  simultaneously  resigning  would  embarrass  botli 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors;  and  so  indeed  it  did. 
roused  their  parishioners  to  a  deep  resentment  againA' 
episcopal  order;  but  they  kept  them  in  entire  ignorance  €(< 
real  cause  of  all  the  uproar-    **  I  believe,"  says  Kiikton^  ** ' 
never  was  such  a  sad  sabbath  in  Scotland,  as  when  Uie 
persecuted  ministers  took  leave  of  their  people*    It 
content  the  congregation  to  weep  all  of  them,  but  they 
with  a  loud  voice,  weeping  with  the  weeping  of  Jazer^as 
a  besieged  city  is  sackt^"      Nevertheless,  it  is  allowed 
their  own  historian  himself,  that  ^*  those  worthy  ministeniral* 
blamed  for  leaving  their  congregations  so  easily,  and  going  oi 
at  the  first  publication  of  the  conncirs  pleasure." — ^^  SoficUil 
and  uncertain  are  the  sentiments  of  a  multitude,  that  soM 
were  ready  even  to  have  suspected  the  ministers,  had  ihej 
continued  at  their  posts,  as  secretly  in  collusion  with  tb 
bisho)>8,  as  afterwards  did  appear  in  the  reproaches  cast  on  sM 
this  way  ^."   Archbishop  Sharp  was  dissatisfied  with  the  sadh 
mary  proceedings  of  the  privy  council,  which  gave  their  id 
of  council  in  that  city  the  appearance,  though  nnjostlj,  rf 
persecution.     He  said,  that  the  most  prudent  method  wotM 
have  been  to  have  allowed  them  to  vacate  their  churches  ia 
detail,  and  which  might  have  been  gradually  and  inseuably 
filled  with  orthodox  and  peaceable  clergymen.  Butthesimuka- 
neous  desertion  by  so  many,  embarrassed  both  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow  and  the  privy  council,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
excited  a  temporary  clamour  among  the  people,  whose  excite- 
ment was  increased  by  the  violence  and  uncharitable  insioiia- 
tionsofthelate  incumbents.     That  archbishop  Sharp's  opinion 
was  the  most  prudent  and  safe  is  admitted  by  Kirkton;  whosaysy 
^^  Lastly,  had  they  stayed  till  they  had  been  turned  out  one 
by  one,  and  their  places  planted  immediately,  as  bishop  Sharp 
designed,  the  change  had  never  been  so  sensible,  nor  the  op- 
position to  bishops   so  considerable;   whereas.  Providence 
made  the  course  ministers  took,  the  first  act  of  clear  opposi- 
tion to  tliat  course  by  the  alienation  it  made  upon  the  peof^; 
and  the  break  it  made  upon  the  country,  the  bishops  and  all 
their  might  were  never  able  to  heal."     No,  neither  were  the 
Presbyterians;  for  the  same  breach  or  schism,  for  the  same  cause 
and  by  the  same  parties,  broke  out  in  the  presbyterian  esta- 
blishment soon  after  the  Revolution,  and  which   continues 
under  the  name  of  the  Secession,  with  equal  rancour,  to  this 
day,  and  which  looks  very  like  a  just  judgment  upon  them  for 

>  Kirkton,  p.  150.— Wodrow,  i.  323;  «  Wodnm,  i.  330. 
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flunr  fbnner  divisions.  '^  Yet  such,**  continues  Kirkton,  ^^  was 
Ae  weakne»B  qf  the  peoplCf  that  many  of  them  began  to  censure 
^'  "what  they  had  formerly  approven^  and  the  ministers'  bitter 
■Qfierings  turned  with  some  rather  into  offence  than  an  edify- 
ing example.  Such  was  the  cloud  upon  us  at  that  time, 
ifpionmee^  scrupulorityj  and  censure^  being  frequently  con- 
joined in  our  sad  experience  ^'^ 

As  THESE  rigid  presbyterian  ministers  had  deserted  their 
parishes,  it  became  necessary  to  supply  their  places,  which 
Gonld  only  be  done  by  an  importation  of  theological  students 
fiom  the  northern  parts,  where  episcopacy  had  never  been  ex- 
tirpated. Burnet  gives  a  bad  and  most  inconsistent  character  to 
these  young  clergjrmen,  who  succeeded  the  ^^  superstitious  and 
liaoghty"  deserters ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  all  tliat  he  says 
on  either  side,  fur  he  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  ubiquitous ;  and 
he  always  either  sees,  or  hears  every  thing  himself,  or  was 
^  told**  them  by  the  chief  actors  themselves.  For  instance,  the 
king  himself,  lord  Lauderdale,  Primrose,  and  archbishop  Sharp, 
let  him,  although  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  into  all  the  secret 
history  of  the  time !  He  affirms,  that  at  that  early  age  the  lord 
chancellor  importuned  him  to  select  any  of  the  churches  which 
had  been  deserted;  but  with  that  singular  modesty  which 
seems,  from  his  ^^  Own  Times,**  to  have  been  such  a  conspi- 
cuous feature  in  his  character, he  declined  the  ^^  much-pressed** 
preferment  He  maliciously  gives  a  similar  base  character  to 
the  new  episcopal  incumbents  that  he  had  bestowed  on  the  pres- 
byterian deserters,  and  says,  ^^  there  was  a  sort  of  an  invitation 
sent  over  the  kingdom,  like  a  hue  and  cry,  to  all  persons  to 
accept  of  benefices  in  the  west.  The  livings  were  generally 
well  endowed,  and  the  parsonage  houses  were  well  built  and 
in  good  repair ;  and  this  drew  many  worthless  persons  thither, 
who  had  little  learning,  less  piety,  and  no  sort  of  discretion  !** 
This  may  be  true  of  some  of  them;  for  where  the  carcase  is, 
there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together;  but  even  among 
saints,  of  the  mature  age  of  nineteen,  there  will  be  slanderous 
tinners  and  indiscreet  persons.  ^^  They  came  thither  with  great 
pngudices  against  them,  and  had  many  difficulties  to  wrestle 
with.**  There  is  no  doubt  they  had ;  for  he  assures  us  that 
^  their  ministers  [of  the  covenant,  who  had  deserted  their 
charges]  had,  for  some  months  before  they  were  thus  silenced, 
been  infiising  this  into  the  people,  both  in  public  and  private, 
that  all  that  was  designed  in  this  change  of  church  govern- 
ment was  to  destroy  Qie  power  of  godliness,  and  to  give  an 
impunity  to  vice ;  that  prelacy  was  a  tyranny  in  the  church, 

3  Kirkton's  History,  p.  152. 
VOL.  II.  3  T 
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set  on  by  ambitious  and  covetous  men,  who  aimed  at  nolMug 
but  authority  and  wealth,  luxury  and  idleness ;  and  that  the; 
intended  to  encourage  vice,  that  they  might  procure  to  them- 
selves a  great  party  among  the  impious  and  immoral  K^ 

To  THE  BLACK  Catalogue  of  sins  and  infirmities  given  by  i 
youth  of  nineteen,  Kirkton  and  Wodrow  add  the  deeper  note 
of  their  malignity : — *^  When  the  curates  entered  their  pulpits,* 
say  they,  ^*  it  was  by  an  order  firom  the  bishop,  without  anjcdl 
from,  yea,  contrary  to,  the  inclinations  of  the  people.  Their  pe^ 
sonal  character  was  black,  and  no  wonder  their  personal  ente^ 
tainment  was  coarse  and  cold.     In  some  places  they  were  wel- 
comed with  tears  in  abundance,  and  entreaties  to  be  gone;  in 
others  with  reasonings  and  arguments  which  confotmded  them; 
and  some  entertained  them  with  threatSy  c^frwdZj  wnd  My- 
nitieSj  too  many  here  to  be  repeated.   The  bell's  tongue  in  Bome 
places  was  stolen  away,  that  the  parishioners  might  have  an 
excuse  for  not  coming  to  church.    The  doors  of  the  chveh 
were  barricaded,  and  they  made  to  enter  by  the  window  lite- 
rally.    The  laxer  of  the  gentry  easily  engaged  to  join  in  their 
drinking  cabals,  which,  with  all  iniquity,  did  now  feadbllj 
abound  and  sadly  exposed  them ;  and  in  some  places  the 
people,  fretted  with  the  dismal   change,  gathered  together 
and  violently  opposed  their  settlement,  and  received  them  with 
showers  of  stones.** — ^**  I  have  known  some  profane  people,  if 
they  had  committed  an  error  at  night,  thought  afironting  a 
curate  to-morrow  a  testimony  of  their  repentance." — ^  Be- 
sides, these  curates  had  not  the  qualifications  of  ministers; 
for  they  were  neither  sound  in  the  faith  nor  moral  in  their 
practice ;  neither  had  they  a  right  to  officiate  in  the  placei 
where  they  were  thrust  in,  because,  instead  of  having  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  people,  they  were  imposed  upon 
them  by  compulsion  and  violence^.**  These  are  the  statements 
of  presbyterian  ministers,  and,  as  if  by  a  sunbeam,  they  shew 
that  a  spirit  had  been  preached  into  the  people  at  utter  vari- 
ance  with  the  gospel,  which  instructs  us  to  be  courteous  and 
pitiful,  to  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
to  obey  those  that  have  the  rule  over  us,  and  to  submit  our- 
selves.    Many  of  these  deserters  had  been  themselves  inducted 
by  military  violence  under  the  auspices  of  Gillespie,  so  much 
against  the  inclinations  of  the  parishioners,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ordain  and  induct  them  in  the  fields,  and  settle  them  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.     Their  diligence  in  preaching  thd 

>  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  283-84. 

«  Kirkton's  History,  )0\ — Wodrow'-.  Histonr,  i.  313.— Crookshank's  His- 
tory, t  152, 
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principles  of  the  covenant  must  have  been  very  considerable, 
to  have  made  tbe  people  act  in  the  unchristian  manner  above 
described.  Wodiow  himself  seems  to  have  some  misgivings 
oo  this  pointy  for  he  immediately  adds,  ^^  This  was  not,  indeed, 
the  practice  ot  the  religious  and  more  judicious;  such  irregu- 
larities were  committed  by  the  more  ignorant  vulgar ;  yet  tliey 
were  so  many  evidences  of  the  regard  they  [the  new  clergy] 
Weie  like  to  have  from  the  body  of  their  parishioners.  Such 
who  were  really  serious  mourned  in  secret,  as  doves  in  the 
ralleys,  and  from  a  principle  could  never  countenance  them 
[the  clergy],  and  others  dealt  with  them  as  has  been  said.** 

Fbom  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tical history  has  been  only  viewed  through  one  medium,  and 
the  black  character  given  above  to  the  episcopal  clergy  has 
been  aggravated  by  idl  our  historians;  but  "  their  patient  sub- 
missioQ  to  the  most  vexatious  persecution  after  the  Revolution, 
adds  to  the  force  of  the  proof,  which  is  not  to  be  invalidated 
by  the  accusation  often  adduced,  that  they  were  weak  and 
¥ricked,  or,  as  the  technical  phrase  was,  scandalaus.  Weak 
mien  never,  I  believe,  suffer  real  evil  patiently,  and  wicked  men 
certainly  never  do,  if  by  any  compliance  they  can  avoid  it. 
Now  the  episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  [particularly  these  men 
who  now  succeeded  to  the  deserters] ,  at  the  Revolution  suffered 
ike  lasi  qf  every  things  and  suffered  in  a  spirit  which  never  was 
exceeded  in  any  age  qf  the  ckurch^T 

A  QURSTION  NOW  AROSE  among  the  western  people,  whether 
or  not  it  was  lawfol  to  hear  the  curates,  as  they  denominated  tlie 
episcopal  clergy ;  and  from  the  teaching  of  their  former  minis- 
ters they  soon  found  that  it  was  unlawful.  Some  went  to 
considerable  distances  to  hear  the  presbyterian  ministers  who 
had  not  vacated,  and  others  went  to  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
deserters ;  so  that  they  were  at  first  obliged  to  preach  outside 
their  houses,  and  aftewards  took  to  the  high  places  in  the 
fields,  which  was  the  original  of  the  field  meetings.  Wodrow 
says,  that  ^^  none  of  these  ministers  were  scandalous,  insuf- 
ficient, or  negligent,  as  far  as  could  be  noticed^  T  which,  in 
other  words,  is  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were  hypocrites. 
The  first  that  took  to  the  fields  were  John  Wei^u  and 
Gabriel  Semple,  who  were  held  in  great  estimation  by  the 
people  of  their  persuasion,  and  these  men  strongly  urged  on 
their  followers  to  be  constant  to  tfie  CausCy  to  flee  from  the 
perjured  curates  as  from  the  pestilence,  and  to  avoid  false 
teachers. 

>  Note  E  to  fibhop  Walker's  Gaelic  Sermon.  -  Hut>ry,  i.  332. 
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J  tamed  out  the  episcopal  clergy  and  usurped  their 
I,  refiised  to  make  the  declaration,  and  it  is  said  about 
ousand  of  them  quitted  their  livings,  and  made  way  for 
f  the  former  incumbents  as  were  still  alive,  eight  dbou- 
f  whom  had  been  driven  out  of  their  benefices  by  these 
ers  of  the  covenant.  The  enemies  of  the  church  call  this 
cond  St.  Bartholomew's  massacre ;"  but  they  forget  a 
r  figurative  massacre  of  eight  thousand  loyal  and  ortho* 
lergy  of  the  church  of  England,  with  their  families, 
the  covenanters  not  only  turned  out  of  their  benefices, 
mdered  of  all  their  property,  imprisoned,  and  intended 
e  shipped  them  ofi*  for  Algiers  to  be  sold  to  Turks  for 
^  The  malice  of  the  faction,"  in  the  persecution  of 
lurch  during  the  supremacy  of  the  covenant,  ^  and  the 
es  of  the  clergy,  seem  each  to  have  been  perfected  in  the 
dte  and  finished  wickedness  of  this  covenant ;  for  no  less 
lie  loss  of  all  liberty  and  livelihood,  and  the  dismal  cries 
arving  and  perishing  family,  were  the  unavoidable  atten- 
on  its  refusal ;  nor  was  any  comer  of  the  kingdom  ex- 
d  firom  these  calamities ;  and  yet  on  no  other  conditions 
this  be  avoided  than  by  engaging  their  souls  in  the 
olemn  manner  to  God,  [in  the  covenant]  that  they  would 
p  the  very  foundation  of  that  church  which  most  of 
lid  think  in  their  consciences  to  be  the  best  and  purest 
1  of  Christ  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  which 
vere  all  bound  by  many  oaths  and  subscriptions ;  and 
ley  would  destroy  and  extirpate  the  very  order  from  which 
eld  their  own^  and  which  far  the  greatest  part  of  them 
relieved  to  have  been  the  institution  of  Christ  himself, 
immediaiely  by  his  own  hands,  or  mediately  by  those 
own  holy  apostles.  It  was  also  to  declare,  tn  the  presence 
if  that  they  did  renounce  that  allegiance  to  his  vicegerent, 
his  own  laws,  by  those  of  the  realm,  and  by  many 
i  inviolable  oathsjlhey  were  implicitly  bound  to  yield 
and  in  the  same  tnanner  to  involve  their  souls  in  the 
(slackest}  and  most  execrable  rebellion  that  ever  nation 
}  lord  Clarendou  hath  observed),  *was  either  cursed 

|B;»  and  scboolmastaTs  were  bound  at  their  ad* 

^ces,  before  the  feast  of  St  Barlholonieir,  to 

ioD — ''  that  it  is  not  lawful,  asderanj pre- 

»  '    -^    against  the  Jdog;  and  that  I 

Jvin^aiai  by  hif  authority 

^4S9. 
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against  his  person,  or  again9t  those  that  are  commisaioned) 
him  ;  and  that  1  \vi\\  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  chi]ich<| 
England,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established.     And  I  do  T 
that  I  do  hold  there  lies  no  obligation  upon  me,  or  on  anj 
person,  from  the  oath  commonly  called  ^  the  Solemn  . 
and  Covenant,*  to  endeavour  any  change  or  alteration  of  g 
mont,  either  of  church  or  state ;  and  that  the  same  was  an  I 
lawful  oaihj  ai^d  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  this 
against  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom." 

The  militia  act  was  farther  explanatory  of  the  consUtft;! 
tion,  and  declared  and  recognised  the  riglits  of  the  crown,! 
which  is  not  intended  ever  to  be  repealed.  The  preamble  ti^l 
which  says — ^^  Forasmuch  as  within  all  his  majesty *s  realml 
and  dominions,  the  sole  supreme  government,  command,  vA  1 
disposition  of  the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  landij 
and  of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength,  in  and  by  the  law  q(1 
England,  ever  was  the  undoubted  right  of  his  majesty  and  his  ^ 
royal  predeccssora,  kinga  and  queens  of  England  i  and  tba^ 
both  or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament  cannot,  nor  ought 
to  pretend  to  the  same,  nor  can,  nor  lawfully  may,  raise  or  levy 
any  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  against  his  majesty,  his  hiers^ 
or  lawful  successors  ^'^  These  statutes,  says  Dr.  Collier,  **  bj^ 
remarkably  extensive  and  determining :  they  point  particulaHy 
against  all  evasion  and  reserve :  the  force  of  language  could 
not,  one  would  thinV,  secure  the  crown  better,  nor  bar  resistance 
more  effectually  than  this  provision^.*' 

Many  of  tue  presbyterians  who  had  intruded  into  parish 
churches  without  authority,  and  where  the  episcopal  incuio-. 
bent  had  been  forcibly  ejected,  were  now  called  upon  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  They  peremptorily  refused  to  take  thc^ 
oath,  and,  therefore,  in  terms  of  the  act,  they  were  holden  as 
disaffected  to  his  majesty's  person  and  government ;  l^ld  were 
deprived  of  their  ill-gotten  benefices.  With  the  exertion  of 
Mr.  Robert  Lawrie,  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh^  \ifh9  ha4 
climbed  over  the  wall  iutp  the  fold  and  dispossessed  the  formes 
episcopal  incumbents,  now  fell  under  the  operation  o£  the  ac^ 
for  refusing  to  ^ke  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy* 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder-plot,  Joseph  Meldi;umj 
minister  of  Kinghoru,  John  Robertson,  parson  ot  Dysart,  and 
Archibald  Turner,  minister  of  North  Berwick,  were  inducted 
by  bishop  Wishart  into  the  vacant  city  charges^.  Chnstiw?- 
d(\y  was  kept  with  the  same  solemnity,  in  Edinburgh  1^  least, 
as  it  is  in  sdl  christian  countries.     The  bishop  preached,  and 

*  But.  13,  ch.  ii.  cap.  6.  ^  Collier's  EccL  Hut.  ▼.  tUl  452. 
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3  chancellor,  with  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  magis« 
attended  in  the  high  church.  In  the  interval  the  pro* 
ivertised  the  citizens  by  ^  tuck  of  drum  ^^  to  observe  the 
der  of  the  day  as  a  holiday,  and  prohibited  the  shops 
leing  opened,  or  any  markets  to  be  held  in  the  streets, 
the  pain  of  twenty  shillings  Scots.  At  this  time, 
tuni  Livingstone,  Trail,  Brown,  Gardner,  all  remonstra* 
ad  the  ferocious  Neave,  of  bloody  memory,  having  re* 

0  recognise  the  king's  supremacy  and  take  the  oath,  went 

1  Holland,  the  common  asylum  of  the  discontented  re* 
'ators,  and  where  they  plotted  all  the  seditions  and 
IS  which  distracted  the  country  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Ition^, 

3. — The  earl  of  Middleton  was  a  blunt,  straightforward 
r,  but  not  much  of  a  politician ;  whereas  the  earl  of 
rdale  had  studied  expediency  under  the  covenant,  and, 
s,  was  at  the  kiog  s  elbow  to  misrepresent  Midd1eton*s 
g,  to  aggravate  his  errors,  and  to  prejudice  the  royal 
against  him.  He  was  ordered  up  to  London,  and 
t  says  he  was  very  coldly  received  by  the  king.  Charles's 
asure,  however,  was  more  with  the  manner  than  the  mat- 
his  alleged  violence ;  for  he  pretended  that  he  had  acted 
jit,  and,  in  some  eases,  in  opposition  to,  his  instructions. 
Clarendon  interposed  some  delays  to  Lauderdale's  mo- 
ur  the  assembling  of  a  council,  but  when  it  met  Lauder- 
ccused  the  earl  of  Middleton  of  many  miscarriages  in 
3at  office,  which  he  aggravated  so  much  as  to  amount  to 
tareason.  He  partioiUarly  accused  him  of  having  ac- 
1  bribes  from  many  of  the  presbyterians,  to  exclude 
from  the  list  of  fines.  The  earl  of  Middleton  was  the 
)k  to  support  this  attack,  as  his  friend  the  earl  of  Claren- 
credit  was  beginning  to  wane ;  but  he  excused  some 
in  point  of  form,  because,  having  been  a  military  man, 
la  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  formalities  of  law. 
general  defence  he  insisted  that  whatever  he  did  was  with 
ist  intentions  for  the  king's  service,  that  his  friends  might 
ranced,  his  enemies  humbled,  and  so  loyal  a  parliament 
3Quraged.  Archbishop  Sheldon  defended  the  commis- 
,  and  was  very  earnest  with  the  king  to  forgive  him,  be- 
his  admiuistration  had  been  wholly  directed  to  the  good 
s  king's  service  and  the  establishment  of  the  church, 
igh  it  might  liave  been  deficient  in  point  of  form.     The 

»  Wodrow's  Iliitory,  i.  322. 

3  Crookfilutfik'i  History  of  the  Church  of  ScotlBnd,  i.  151. 
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duke  of  Albemarle,  who  well  knew  the  temper  and  spirit  q(|^  %s 
covenanters,  powerfully  supported  him,  and  told  the  kingfl 
he  had  followed  the  only  course  for  effectually  senring  I 
majesty.     The  Scottish  bishops  also  wrote  in  his  faTom^i 
m  vindication  of  his  general  policy.     Burnet  says  thaii 
bishop  Sharp  was  sent  up  by  Middleton's  friends  to  i 
him ;  but  by  the  time  he  arrived  he  found  that  his  asai 
came  too  late.     He  was  declared  by  these  partial  judges  tolj 
guilty  of  arbitrary  conduct  as  high  commissioner;  and  to  i 
cure  the  interest  of  the  parties  on  whom  the  fines  had  be 
imposed,  Lauderdale  procured  a  letter  from  the  king  to  1 
council  in  Scotland,  ordering  them  to  suspend  the  exaciilM|1 
of  the  act  of  fines  by  proclamation,  which  was  an  actof  ifrij 
justice  to  those  who  had  already  paid  this  arbitrary  impoifc  j 
Charles,  however,  declared  his  belief  that  Middleton  wai«| 
honest  man,  and  his  resolution  to  protect  him ;  but  he  thoii|^  I 
the  credit  of  his  affairs  would  suffer  if  he  was  continued  f 
his  high  office,  and  he  was  required  to  deliver  up  his  comni 
sion.    The  earl  of  Rothes  was  appointed  high  commissioMr, 
and  Lauderdale,  after  effecting  the  ruin  of  hb  more  honest  and 
patriotic  rival,  was  continued  secretary  of  state.    He  began  to 
court  the  primate,  and  made  the  most  extravagant  pronuaei 
**  to  serve  the  bishops  and  the  church  at  another  rate  Uian  loid 
Middleton  was  capable  of  doing,^  and  the  primate  hoped  that 
from  the  suspicions  that  were  entertained  against  Landerdab 
of  favouring  the  presbyterians,  he  would  be  more  ready  to 
support  the  church  than  he  had  hitherto  been. 

The  earl  of  Middleton  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of 
his  political  enemy,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.  Hb  resolution 
and  firmness  prevented  the  kingdom  from  being  again  deluged 
with  religious  anarchy.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  steady  eccle- 
siastical government,  and  having  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  rio- 
lence  and  insubordination  of  the  late  times,  and  having  felt 
the  unjust  severity  of  presbyterian  malignity,  he  was  the  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people  than 
his  rival,  who  had  been  confined  to  the  Tower  firom  the  battle 
of  Worcester  to  the  Restoration.  **  Middleton  had  lived  in 
great  magnificence,  which  made  him  acceptable  to  many;" 
but  the  accounts  of  hisintemperance,which  Bumetand  Wodrow 
have  recorded,  are  malignant  falsehoods,  proceeding  firom  the 
vain-glorious  gossiping  of  the  one,  and  the  fiencUsh  male- 
volence and  lying  spirit  of  the  other.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  such  good  men  as  the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  bishop  Sheldon 
would  have  supported  a  minister  who  was,  as  Burnet  folsely 
asserts,  <<  perpetually  drunk  ;*"  or  that  the  Scottish  bishops 
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,  hare  been  bo  earnest  to  prevent  his  dismissali  if  he  had 
i  the  ^sreputable  person  that  presbyterian  authors  repre- 
ihim,  and  who  have  most  vilely  calumniated  his  character. 
*  He  was  a  firm  friend,  though  a  violent  enemy.*^  ^^  Hurt, 
'in  his  fortune,  by  that,  [his  magnificence]  he  retired 
r  lus  disgrace  to  the  friery  near  Guildford,  to  one  Dalmahoy 
e,  a  genteel  and  generous  man,  who  was  of  Scotland;  had 
I  a  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  William  duke  of  Hamilton 
Bd  at  the  batde  of  Worcester),  married  that  duke's  widow, 
by  her  had  this  house  and  a  considerable  estate  adjoin- 
[  to  it,  where,  over  the  river  which  runs  through  the  estate, 
llDsearl  [Middleton]  built  a  very  handsome  large  bridge,  call- 
tag  it  by  bis  own  name,  and  was  the  present  he  made  to  Mr. 
Xdmahoy  for  entertaining  him  at  this  place.  The  bridge  is 
Wm  down;  but  I  remember  it  standing,  with  brass  plates 
Wm  it,  that  had  Middleton  Bridge  inscribed  upon  them^*' 


look  it  firom  the  Moors  in  1471,  and  it  made  part  of  the  dowry 
of  the  princess  Catherine,  whom  Charles  II.  married  soon  afler 
flie  IU»toration.    Middleton  was  sent  out  as  governor  to  this 
places  where,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  fell  in  going  down 
HdrB,  and  broke  his  arm,  which,  in  that  hot  climate,  produced 
bilammation,  of  which  he  died.     His  death  is  mentioned  by 
in  presbyterian  writers  with  the  most  savage  exultation,  as  a 
judgment  on  him,  as  the  instrument  for  carrying  into  effect  his 
niijesty's  patriotic  intentions,  and  the  wishes  of  the  great  ma- 
'onty  of  tlie  people  of  Scotland.     He  was  not  married,  and 
kA  no  heirs  to  inherit  the  title,  which  at  his  death  became  ex- 
tinct    In  the  year  1684,  Charles  unfortunately  thought  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  keep  up  the  expense  of  this  fortification;  he 
ordered  the  works  to  be  blown  up,  and  the  troops  to  be  removed. 
Thb  extension  of  time  which  had  been  given  to  the  refi^c- 
tory  ministers,  and  the  modifications  adopted  at  the  council- 
board,  had  not  the  desired  effect.     There  were  now  said  to  be 
nearly  two  hundred  vacant  benefices,  in  consequence  of  the 
covenanted  ministers  having  deserted  them.    All  these  having 
sworn  to  the  covenant,  which  imposes  the  duty  of  extirpating 
episcopacy,  it  could  not  be  expected  that,  glorying  as  they 
did  in  such  extirpation,  they   would  accept  collation  from 
men  whom  they  considered  ^^  antichrists/'  and  were  sworn  to 
destroy.     They  were  cunning  in  their  generation,  as  well  as 

1  Note  by  Mr.  Onilow,  son  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
BwMf  ■  Own  TImef ,  i.  pp.  369-370. 
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*^  heady**  and  ^*  high-miuded;''  for  they  imagined  that  n 
body  simultaneously  resigning  would  embarrass  boCh 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors;  and  so  indeed  it  did.  ' 
roused  their  parishioners  to  a  deep  resentment  agiiiiii<  fJMz  ^^ 
episcopal  order;  but  they  kept  them  in  entire  ignorance  ofJ™""*^ 
real  cause  of  all  the  uproar.    "  I  believe,*'  says  Kiikton^  **  <h 
never  was  such  a  sad  sabbath  in  Scotland,  as  when  tlie  { 
persecuted  ministers  took  leave  of  their  people.    It  SA  i 
content  the  congregation  to  weep  all  of  them,  but  thej  Am 
with  a  loud  voice,  weeping  with  the  weeping  of  Jazer,  as  vImI 
a  besieged  city  is  sackt^"      Nevertheless,  it  is  allowed  bj  I 
their  own  historian  himself,  that  ^  those  worthy  minister!  irai  I 
blamed  for  leaving  their  congregations  so  easily,  and  going  oil  I 
at  the  first  publication  of  the  coiucirs  pleasure." — **  So  ficUi  |v^ 
and  uncertain  are  the  sentiments  of  a  multitude,  that  80M  r 
were  ready  even  to  have  suspected  the  ministers,  had  ihej 
continued  at  their  posts,  as  secretly  in  collusion  wilh  tb 
bishops,  as  afterwards  did  appear  in  the  reproaches  cast  on  sonM 
this  way  ^.''   Archbishop  Sharp  was  dissatisfied  with  the  nm- 
mary  proceedings  of  the  privy  council,  which  gave  their  lel 
of  council  in  that  city  the  appearance,  though  nnjnstlj,  cf 
persecution.     He  said,  that  the  most  prudent  method  wooM 
have  been  to  have  allowed  them  to  vacate  their  churches  in 
detail,  and  which  might  have  been  gradually  and  insensibly 
filled  with  orthodox  and  peaceable  clergymen.  But  the  simuksr 
neous  desertion  by  so  many,  embarrassed  both  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow  and  the  privy  council,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
excited  a  temporary  clamour  among  the  people,  whose  exGit^ 
ment  was  increased  by  the  violence  and  uncharitable  insinua- 
tions of  the  late  incumbents.     That  archbishop  Sharp's  opinioD 
was  tlie  most  prudent  and  safe  is  admitted  by  Kirkton ;  who  wjh 
^'  Lastly,  had  they  stayed  till  they  had  been  turned  out  one 
by  one,  and  their  places  planted  immediately,  as  bishop  Sharp 
designed,  the  change  had  never  been  so  sensible,  nor  the  op- 
position to  bishops   so  considerable;   whereas.  Providence 
made  the  course  ministers  took,  the  first  act  of  clear  opposi- 
tion to  tliat  course  by  the  alienation  it  made  upon  the  people; 
and  the  break  it  made  upon  the  country,  the  bishops  and  all 
their  might  were  never  able  to  heal."     No,  neither  were  the 
Presbyterians;  for  the  same  breach  or  schism,  for  the  same  cause 
and  by  the  same  parties,  broke  out  in  the  presbyterian  esta- 
blishment soon  after  the  Revolution,  and  which   continues 
under  the  name  of  the  Secession,  with  equal  rancour,  to  this 
day,  and  which  looks  very  like  a  just  judgment  upon  them  for 

»  Kirkton,  p.  150.— Wodrow,  i.  323.  «  Wodrow,  u  330. 
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their  former  divisions.  '^  Yet  such,'*  contiDues  Kirkton,  ^^  was 
tte  wedknesB  qf  the  people^  that  many  of  them  began  to  censure 
Wlitt  they  had  formerly  approven^  and  the  ministers*  bitter 
■Qfierings  turned  with  some  rather  into  offence  than  an  edify- 
ing example.  Such  was  the  cloud  upon  us  at  that  time, 
ijffnonmce,  scngmlosityj  and  censure^  being  frequently  con- 
jomed  in  our  sad  experienced" 

As  THESE  rigid  presbyterian  ministers  had  deserted  their 
parishes,  it  became  necessary  to  supply  their  places,  which 
eonld  only  be  done  by  an  importation  of  theological  students 
fiom  the  northern  parts,  where  episcopacy  had  never  been  ex- 
tirpated. Burnet  gives  a  bad  and  most  inconsistent  character  to 
these  young  clergjrmen,  who  succeeded  the  ^^  superstitious  and 
haughty"  deserters ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  all  that  he  says 
on  either  side,  for  he  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  ubiquitous ;  and 
he  always  either  sees,  or  hears  every  thing  himself,  or  was 
**  told**  them  by  the  chief  actors  themselves.  For  instance,  the 
king  himself,  lord  Lauderdale,  Primrose,  and  archbishop  Sharp, 
let  hini,  although  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  into  all  the  secret 
history  of  the  time !  He  affirms,  that  at  that  early  age  the  lord 
chancellor  importuned  him  to  select  any  of  the  churches  which 
had  been  deserted;  but  with  that  singular  modesty  which 
seems,  from  his  '^  Own  Times,**  to  have  been  such  a  conspi- 
caous  feature  in  his  character, he  declined  the  ^^  much-pressed** 
preferment  He  maliciously  gives  a  similar  base  character  to 
the  new  episcopal  incumbents  that  he  had  bestowed  on  the  pres- 
byterian deserters,  and  savs,  ^^  there  was  a  sort  of  an  invitation 
sent  over  the  kingdom,  like  a  hue  and  cry,  to  all  persons  to 
accept  of  benefices  in  the  west.  The  livings  were  generally 
well  endowed,  and  the  parsonage  houses  were  well  built  and 
in  good  repair ;  and  this  drew  many  worthless  persons  thither, 
who  had  little  learning,  less  piety,  and  no  sort  of  discretion  !** 
This  may  be  true  of  some  o(  them ;  for  where  the  carcase  is, 
there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together;  but  even  among 
saints,  of  the  mature  age  of  nineteen,  there  will  be  slanderous 
tinners  and  indiscreet  persons.  ^^  They  came  thither  with  great 
pngudices  against  them,  and  had  many  difficulties  to  wrestle 
with.**  There  is  no  doubt  they  had ;  for  he  assures  us  that 
^  their  ministers  [of  the  covenant,  who  had  deserted  their 
charges]  had,  for  some  months  before  they  were  thus  silenced, 
been  infiising  this  into  the  people,  both  in  public  and  private, 
that  all  that  was  designed  in  this  change  of  church  govern- 
ment was  to  destroy  die  power  of  godliness,  and  to  give  an 
impunity  to  vice ;  that  prelacy  was  a  tyranny  in  the  church, 

3  Kirkton's  History,  p.  152. 
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and  pardon,  both  as  to  their  public  acting  and  their 
possessing  of  benefices,  many  of  them  having,  daring  theM 
late  troubles,  intruded  themselves  into  churches,  stipends, ud 
benefices,  without  any  right  from  the  lawful  patrons,  and  to 
being  liable  in  law  for  their  intromissions;  yet  were  by  Ui 
majesty's  favour  indemnified  for  what  they  had  possessed, asl 
the  patrons  ordained  to  give  them  new  presentations,  ud  t 
con)i>etcnt  time  allowed  for  obtaining  the  same,  with  cdlaliflD 
from  the  bishop  of  tlie  diocese  thereupon,  which  being  don 
they  were  from  thenceforth  to  eryoy  their  churches  as  fred§  as 
any  other  ministers  within  the  kingdom."  Those,  howeTer,wbo 
should  still  continue  obstinate  were  ordered  to  remove  to  ik 
north  of  the  river  Tay ,  and  were  ])rohibited  from  keeping  conreQ- 
ticles,  or  of  residing  within  the  dioceses  of  Edinburgh  or  St 
Andrews.  The  time  for  obedience  to  the  law  was  cxteudedtD 
the  first  of  February  next  year,  and  those  who  had  deserted 
their  benefices  were  allowed  to  repossess  and  retain  them  til) 
that  date,  on  condition  of  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  act; 
but  those  who  continued  obstinate  should  ^^  thenceforth  be 
esteemed  and  holdcn  as  persons  disaffected  to  his  majest/s 
government  ^" 

Most  of  the  sklp-fjected  covenanters  returned  to  their 
charges  on  the  promulgation  of  this  act ;  but  met  with  little 
sympathy  from  their  late  flocks,  and  their  desertion  was  nude 
"  one  of  the  first  handles  to  the  common  people  to  eenmrt 
them."  ^^  And  this  [desertion]  it  was  thought,  they  Ud  out 
of  a  presumptuous  conceit  that  the  church  could  not  h^  ser^'ed 
without  them,  and  tliat  ere  long  the  administration  would  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  them,  and  even  court  them  to  return  to  their 
charges.  But  they  were  mistaken,  and  several  of  them  did 
in  the  end  blame  themselves,  and  were  blamed  by  the  moie 
judicious  of  their  party,  for  being  so  unreasonably  stiff,  or  so 
foolishly  tame,  in  throwing  up  their  kirks  without  something 
of  their  wonted  opposition.  However,  they  bawled  out,  as 
their  successors  do  to  this  day,  against  the  arbitrary  cruelty 
of  this  act  of  Glasgow,  as  it  is  called,  forgetting,  in  the  mean- 
time, their  own  many  acts  at  Glasgow  twenty-four  years  before) 
which  were  equally  cruel,  and  far  more  unjust,  than  what  was 
done  at  this  time.  For  with  what  littie  shew  of  either  reason 
or  equity  they  made  or  make  such  tragical  exclamations,  will 
readily  appear  from  the  act  itself.  The  parliament  meddles 
not  with  their  ministerial  character,  either  as  presbyterians,or 
of  any  other  denomination :  it  only  declares,  what  was  mfUter 

«  Wodrow's  History,  i.  285, 
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f/actf  that  thej  had  taken  and  were  keeping  possession  of 
oases  and  lands  and  rents,  which  certainly  are  matters  of  par* 
amentary  cognizance,  without  any  just  title,  and  in  open 
iolation  of  another  party's  rights ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
n  extraordinary  and  unmerited  act  of  royal  clemency,  it  puts 
bem  in  an  easy  way  of  legally  keeping  hold  of  what  they  had 
Veffoify  seized.  If  they  could  not  or  would  not  comply  with 
lie  prescribed  terms  of  making  out  a  just  title,  they  were  in 
o  better  condition  than  robbers,  as  it  were,  of  a  wrecked 
hip ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  when  providing  for  a 
eneral  restoration  of  property  and  privilege,  could  not  in 
Listice  deviate  from  tlie  intended  plan,  to  please  the  humours 
r  consciences  of  a  few  particular  malcontents  ^.^  And  Buniet, 
tersonatiug  a  clergyman,  says,  ^^  As  for  the  turning  out  of  your 
ainisters,  if  the  laws,  to  which  their  obedience  was  required, 
rere  just,  then  their  pr^udices^  misinformed  consciences^  or 
peevishness^  and  not  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers,  must  bear  the 
dame  of  it  And  for  these  set  in  their  places,  if  upon  so  great 
.  desertion  of  the  church  by  so  many  churchmen  all  their 
charges  could  not  be  of  a  sudden  supplied  with  men  so  well 
[ualified,  or  of  such  gifts  and  worth  as  was  to  be  desired,  it  is 
loihing  but  what  might  have  been  expected  upon  such  an  oc- 
»sion.  And  for  your  revilings,  lliey  well  become  the  spirit 
ehich  appears  too  visibly  in  the  rest  of  your  actings ;  but  we 
the  clergy]  still  study  to  boar  these  base  and  cruel  reflections 
rith  the  patience  becoming  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
>f  those  who  study  to  learn  of  him,  *  who,  when  he  was  re- 
siled, reviled  not  again  ;*  but  stood  silent  at  these  unjust  tri- 
nmals,  when  he  was  falsely  and  blasphemously  reproached  by 
lis  enemies ;  and  therefore  I  shall  leave  answering  of  these 
earAil  imputations  you  charge  on  our  clergy  to  the  great  day 
>f  reckoning,  wherein  *  judgment  shall  return  to  the  righteous, 
md  all  the  upright  in  heart  shall  follow  W  And  in  the  mean- 
irhile  shall  study  to  *  bless  when  you  curse,  and  pray  for  you 
who  do  thus  despitefully  use  us.'  We  tnist  our  witness  is  on 
ligh,  that  whatever  defects  cleave  to  us,  and  though,  may  be, 
^e  have  not  wanted  a  corrupt  mixture  (as  you  know  among 
vhom  there  was  a  son  of  perdition),  yet  we  are  free  of  these 
things  you  charge  on  us  promiscuously,  and  that  these  imputa- 
\ums  you  charge  us  with  are  as  false  as  they  are  base.  But 
ill  this  will  not  serve  the  turn  of  many  of  your  dividere,  whose 
ninisters  continue  with  them  as  foi-merly,  and  merely  because 
hey  hold  tliemselves  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  laws 

*  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  463. 
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they  are  separated  from.  Truly,  if  you  can  clear  this  of  sepaii- 
tioDy  you  are  a  master  at  subtle  reasoning.  For  you  knowtf 
i$  not  the  third  part  of  this  church  which  was  abandoned  bj 
the  former  ministers  upon  the  late  change,  and  yet  the  homoar 
of  separating  is  univeisal.  And  though  some  few  of  your  own 
ministers  have  had  the  honest  zeal  to  witness  against  this  sepa- 
ration, yet  how  have  they  been  pelted  for  it  by  the  censures  and 
writings  of  other  schismatics  7  which  hath  prevailed  so  mock 
upon  Uie  fears  or  prudence  of  others,  that  whatever  misGb 
they  had  of  these  separating  practices,  yet  they  were  willing 
either  to  comply  in  practice,  or  to  be  silent  spectators  of  ao 
great  aneviP." 

The  proceedings  of  the  covenanting  presbyterians  in  Eng- 
land had  an  effect  on  the  remonstrators  in  Scotland,  after  tbe 
passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity.  Lord  Clarendon  said,  when 
he  introduced  the  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  ^  what  good 
christiau  can  think  without  horror  of  these  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  who  by  their  function  should  be  messengers  of  peace, 
and  are  in  their  practices  the  only  trumpeters  of  war  suod  in- 
cendiaries towards  rebellion? And  if  the  person  and  place 

can  aggravate  the  offence,  as  no  doubt  it  does  before  God  and 
men,  methinks  the  preaching  rebellion  and  treason  out  of  the 
pulpit  should  be  as  much  worse  than  the  advancing  it  in  the 
market,  as  poisoning  a  man  at  a  communion  would  be  worse 
than  killing  him  at  a  tavem.**     The  act  of  uniformity  passed 
both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  19th  of  May. 
It  is  prefixed  to  the  larger  sized  prayer  books,  and  ordains  that 
^^  all  and  singular  ministers  are  bound  to  use  the  morning 
prayer,  evening  prayer,  and  all  other  prayer,  in  such  order  and 
form  as  is  mentioned  in  the  book ;  and  that  every  parson,  vicar 
or  minister,  shall,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1662 
[24th  of  August],  after  the  reading  of  the  said  book,  declare 
his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  use  of  all  things  in  the 
said  book,  in  these  words: — I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  declare  my  un- 
feigned assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  contained 
and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  entitled  ^  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  &c. — and  Uie  form  or  manner  of  making,  ordain- 
ing, and  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.'     The 
penalty  for  refusing  was  deprivation ;  and  those  presbyterian 
ministers  who  had  taken  such  a  deep  part  in  the  preceding 
rebellion,  and  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to  extirpate  that  which 
this  act  called  on  them  to  maintain,  and  besides  who  had 

'  Yindication  of  the  Authority,  Conititationi  and  Lawt,  of  Uie  Ckurdi  and 
State  of  Scotland,  278-280. 
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forcibly  turned  out  the  episcopal  clergy  and  usurped  their 
ETing^s,  refused  to  make  the  declaration,  and  it  is  said  about 
two  thoosand  of  them  quitted  their  livings,  and  made  way  for 
9ach  of  the  former  incumbents  as  were  still  alive,  eight  thou- 
sand of  whom  had  been  driven  out  of  their  benefices  by  these 
mimsters  of  the  covenant.   The  enemies  of  the  church  call  this 
a  ^  second  St  Bartholomew's  massacre  f  but  they  forget  a 
nmilar  figurative  massacre  of  eight  thousand  loyal  and  ortho- 
dox  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  with  their  families, 
whom  the  covenanters  not  only  turned  out  of  their  benefices, 
bat  plundered  of  all  their  property,  imprisoned,  and  intended 
to  have  shipped  them  ofi*  for  Alg^iers  to  be  sold  to  Turks  for 
slaves.     ^  The  malice  of  the  faction,^  in  the  persecution  of 
the  church  during  the  supremacy  of  the  covenant,  ^^  and  the 
miseries  of  the  clergy,  seem  each  to  have  been  perfected  in  the 
exquisite  and  finished  wickedness  of  this  covenant ;  for  no  less 
than  the  Ion  of  all  liberty  and  livelihood,  and  the  dismal  cries 
of  a  starving  and  perishing  family,  were  the  unavoidable  atten- 
dants on  its  refiisal ;  nor  was  any  comer  of  the  kingdom  ex- 
empted firom  these  calamities ;  and  yet  on  no  other  conditions 
could  this  be  avoided  than  by  engaging  their  souls  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  God,  [in  the  covenant]  that  they  would 
tear  up  the  very  foundation  of  that  church  which  most  of 
them  md  think  in  their  consciences  to  be  the  best  and  purest 
church  of  Christ  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  which 
they  were  all  bound  by  many  oaths  and  subscriptions ;  and 
(hat  they  would  destroy  and  extirpate  the  very  order  from  which 
they  held  their  otm,  and  which  far  the  greatest  part  of  them 
fidly  believed  to  have  been  the  institution  of  Christ  himself, 
either  immediately  by  his  own  hands,  or  mediately  by  those 
of  his  own  holy  apostles.   It  was  also  to  declare,  in  the  presence 
qfCM^  that  they  did  renounce  that  allegiance  to  his  vicegerent, 
which,  by  his  own  laws,  by  those  of  the  realm,  and  by  many 
sacred  and  inviolable  oaths,  they  were  implicitly  bound  to  yield 
to  him ;  and  in  the  same  manner  to  involve  their  souls  in  the 
foulest, blackest,  and  most  execrable  rebellion  that  ever  nation 
(as  the  noble  lord  Clarendon  hath  observed),  ^was  either  cursed 
withorunderK''' 

All  ministers  and  schoolmasters  were  bound  at  their  ad- 
mission to  their  offices,  before  the  feast  of  St  Bartholomew,  to 
subscribe  a  declaration — *^  that  it  is  not  lawfiil^  under  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king ;  and  that  I 
abhor  the  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority 

*  WaUcer*!  Sofoingt  of  the  Cltrff,  dted  in  Voice  of  the  Church,  p.  439. 
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against  his  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commisaioned  bj^ 
hini ;  and  that  1  will  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  o| 
]£ngland,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established.  And  I  do  decltn|i 
that  I  do  hold  there  lies  no  obligation  upon  me,  or  on  any  otbn^' 
person,  from  the  oath  commonly  called  ^  the  Solemn  Leagn; 
and  Covenant/  to  endeavour  any  change  or  alteration  of  govenh 
ment,  either  of  church  or  state ;  and  Uiat  the  same  was  an  Wh 
lawful  oath,  and  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  this  realm 
against  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom.*^ 

TuE  MILITIA.  ACT  was  farther  explanatory  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  declared  and  recognised  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and 
which  is  not  intended  ever  to  be  repealed.  The  preamble  to 
which  says — "  Forasmuch  as  within  all  his  majesty^s  realmi 
and  dominions,  the  sole  supreme  government,  command,  and 
disposition  of  the  militia,  and  of  dil  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
and  of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength,  in  and  by  the  law  q( 
England,  ever  was  the  undoubted  right  of  his  majesty  and  his 
royal  predecessors,  kings  and  queens  of  England ;  and  that 
both  or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament  cannot,  nor  ought 
to  pretend  to  the  same,  nor  can,  nor  lawfully  may,  raise  or  levy 
any  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  against  his  majesty,  his  hiers, 
or  lawful  successors  ^''  These  statutes,  says  Dr.  Collier,  ^  are 
remarkably  extensive  and  determining :  they  point  particularly 
against  all  evasion  and  reserve :  the  force  of  language  could 
not,  one  would  UunV,  secure  the  crown  better,  nor  bar  resistance 
more  eflfectually  than  this  provision ^.'' 

Many  of  tub  presbyterians  who  had  intruded  into  parish 
churches  without  authority,  and  where  the  episcopal  incum- 
bent had  been  forcibly  ejected,  were  now  called  upon  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  They  peremptorily  refused  to  take  the 
oatli,  and,  therefore,  in  terms  of  the  act,  they  were  holden  as 
disaffected  to  his  majesty's  person  and  government ;  and  were 
deprived  of  their  ill-gotten  benefices.  With  the  exceptipnotf 
Mr.  llobert  Lawrie,  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh^  i(vho  hB,d 
climbed  over  the  wall  into  the  fold  and  dispossessed  the  formex 
episcopal  incumbents,  now  fell  under  the  operation  of  the  ac^ 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy* 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder-plot,  Joseph  Meldnun. 
minister  of  Kinghorn,  John  Robertson,  parson  of  Dysatt,  and 
Archibald  Turner,  minister  of  North  Berwick,  were  inducted 
by  bishop  Wishart  into  the  vacant  city  charges.  Christmas- 
d^y  was  kept  with  the  same  solemnity,  in  Edinburgh  at  least, 
as  it  is  in  sdl  christian  countries.     The  bishop  preached,  and 

>  SUt.  13,  ch.  u.  cap.  6.  »  ColUer'i  Eccl.  Hist.  ▼.  viu.  452. 
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lord  chancellor,  with  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  magis* 
M,  attended  in  the  high  church.  In  the  interval  the  pro- 
advertised  the  citizens  by  ^'  tuck  of  drum  ^^  to  observe  the 
of  the  day  as  a  holiday,  and  proliibited  the  shops 
being  opened,  or  any  markets  to  be  held  in  the  streets, 
the  pain  of  twenty  shillings  Scots.  At  this  time, 
[euienrs  Livingstone,  Trail,  Brown,  Gardner,  all  remonstra- 
and  the  ferocious  Neave,  of  bloody  memory,  having  re- 
to  recognise  the  king's  supremacy  and  take  the  oath,  went 
^l^rer  to  Holland,  the  common  asylum  of  the  discontented  re- 
^■•iQDstrators,  and  where  they  plotted  all  the  seditions  and 
Fl^veasona  which  distracted  the  countr}'  to  the  epoch  of  the 
i  ^evduUon  3, 

^  1663. — The  earl  of  Middleton  was  a  blunt,  straightforward 
i'  soldier,  but  not  much  of  a  politician ;  whereas  the  earl  of 
I  Xauderdale  had  studied  expediency  under  tlie  covenant,  and, 
l^tdes,  was  at  the  king's  elbow  to  misrepresent  Middleton*s 
actions,  to  aggravate  his  errors,  and  to  prejudice  the  royal 
luind  against  him.  He  was  ordered  up  to  London,  and 
Bumel  says  he  was  very  coldly  received  by  the  king.  Charles's 
displeasure,  however,  was  more  with  the  manner  than  the  mat- 
ter of  his  alleged  violence ;  for  he  pretended  tliat  he  had  acted 
without,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  op])osition  to,  his  instructions. 
Lord  Clarendon  interposed  some  delays  to  Lauderdale's  mo- 
tion for  the  assembling  of  a  council,  but  when  it  met  Lauder- 
dale accused  the  earl  of  Middleton  of  many  miscarriages  in 
his  great  office,  which  he  aggravated  so  much  as  to  amount  to 
high  treason.  He  particidarly  accused  him  of  having  ac- 
cepted bribes  from  many  of  the  presbyterians,  to  exclude 
them  from  the  list  of  fines.  The  carl  of  Middleton  was  the 
less  able  to  support  this  attack,  as  his  friend  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don's credit  was  beginning  to  wane ;  but  he  excused  some 
errors  in  point  of  form,  because,  having  been  a  military  man, 
he  waa  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  formalities  of  law. 
In  his.  general  defence  he  insisted  that  whatever  he  did  was  with 
the  best  intentions  for  the  king's  service,  that  his  friends  might 
be  adranced,  his  enemies  humbled,  and  so  loyal  a  parliament 
be  encouraged.  Archbishop  Sheldon  defended  the  commis- 
sioner, and  was  very  earnest  with  the  king  to  forgive  him,  be- 
cause his  admiuistration  had  been  wholly  directed  to  the  good 
of  the  king's  service  and  the  establishment  of  the  church, 
although  it  might  have  been  deficient  in  point  of  form,     llie 

»  Wodrow'i  lliitory,  i.  322. 
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duke  of  Albemarle,  who  well  knew  the  temper  and  spirit  of  i{ 
covenanters,  powerfully  supported  him,  and  told  the  kingt 
he  had  followed  the  only  course  for  effectually  serring  k] 
majesty*  The  Scottish  bishops  also  wrote  in  his  farooij 
in  vindication  of  his  general  policy.  Burnet  says  that  a. 
bishop  Sharp  was  sent  up  by  Middleton's  friends  to  sapporti 
him ;  but  by  the  time  he  arrived  he  found  that  his  assistioc 
came  too  late.  He  was  declared  by  these  partial  j  udges  lo  li 
guilty  of  arbitrary  conduct  as  high  commissioner ;  and  1 
cure  the  interest  of  the  parties  on  whom  the  fines  had  1 
imposed,  Lauderdale  procured  a  letter  from  the  king  i 
council  in  Scotland,  ordering  them  to  suspend  the  execg 
of  the  act  of  fines  by  proclamation,  which  was  an  act  of  i 
justice  to  those  who  had  already  paid  this  arbitrary  impotl] 
Charles,  however,  declared  his  belief  that  Middleton  w»«| 
honest  man,  and  his  resolution  to  protect  him ;  but  he  ihougfil  | 
the  credit  of  his  affairs  would  suffer  if  he  was  continued  m 
his  high  office,  and  he  was  required  to  deliver  up  his  comiiii»' ' 
sion.  The  earl  of  Rothes  was  appointed  high  commissioDer, 
and  Lauderdale,  after  effecting  the  ruin  of  his  more  honest  and 
patriotic  rival,  was  continued  secretary  of  state.  He  began  la  [ 
court  the  primate,  and  made  the  most  extravagant  promiset 
**  to  serve  the  bishops  and  the  church  at  another  rate  than  lonl 
Middleton  was  capable  of  doing,^  and  the  primate  hoped  Uut 
from  tiie  suspicions  that  were  entertained  against  Lauderdtk 
of  favouring  the  presbyterians,  he  would  be  more  ready  to 
support  the  church  than  he  had  hitherto  been. 

The  earl  of  Middleton  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of 
his  political  enemy,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.     His  resolulioo 
and  firmness  prevented  the  kingdom  from  being  again  delug^ 
with  religious  anarchy.   He  saw  the  necessity  of  steady  eccle- 
siastical government,  and  having  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  vio- 
lence and  insubordination  of  the  late  times,  and  having  felt 
the  unjust  severity  of  presbyterian  malignity,  he  was  the  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people  than 
his  rival,  who  had  been  confined  to  the  Tower  from  tlie  battle 
of  Worcester  to  the  Restoration.     *^  Middleton  had  lived  in 
great  magnificence,  which  made  him  acceptable  to  many  ;^ 
but  the  accounts  of  his  intemperance,which  Bumetand  Wodrow 
have  recorded,  are  malignant  falsehoods,  proceeding  firom  the 
vain-glorious  gossiping  of  the  one,  and  the  fiencUsh  male- 
volence and  lying  spirit  of  the  other.     It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  such  good  men  as  the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  bishop  Sheldon 
would  have  supported  a  minister  who  was,  as  Burnet  ftlsely 
asserts,  ^'perpetually  drunk;**  or  that  the  Scottish  bishops 
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iMild  have  been  bo  earnest  to  prevent  his  dismissali  if  he  had 
ien  the  disreputable  person  that  presby  terian  authors  repre- 
■t  him,  and  who  have  most  vilely  calumniated  his  character. 
'*  He  was  a  firm  firiend,  though  a  violent  enemy .''  ^'  Hurt, 
hhaps,  in  his  fortune^by  that,  [his  magnificence]  he  retired 
br  his  disgrace  to  the  finery  near  Guildford,  to  one  Dalmahoy 
0ie,  a  genteel  and  generous  man,  who  was  of  Scotland ;  had 
WD  a  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  William  duke  of  Hamilton 
Died  at  the  battle  of  Worcester),  married  that  duke*s  widow, 
id  by  her  had  this  house  and  a  considerable  estate  adjoin- 
g  to  it,  where,  over  the  river  which  runs  through  the  estate, 
II  earl  [Middleton]  built  a  very  handsome  large  bridge,  call- 
g  it  by  his  own  name,  and  was  the  present  he  made  to  Mr. 
abnahoy  for  entertaining  him  at  this  place.  The  bridge  is 
m  down;  but  I  remember  it  standing,  with  brass  plates 
Km  it,  that  had  Middleton  Bridge  inscribed  upon  them  ^*' 
e  lived  in  this  private  manner  for  some  time,  till  lord  Rulher- 
td  resigned  the  government  of  Tangier,   a   sea-port  town 

Fez,  in  Africa,  opposite  to  Gibraltar.  The  Portuguese 
A  it  firom  the  Moors  in  1471,  and  it  made  part  of  the  dowry 
the  princess  Catherine,  whom  Charles  II.  married  soon  aAer 
B  Reitoration.  Middleton  was  sent  out  as  governor  to  this 
lee,  where,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  fell  in  goiug  down 
drs,  and  broke  his  arm,  which,  in  that  hot  climate,  produced 
lammation,  of  which  he  died.     His  death  is  mentioned  by 

presbyterian  writers  with  the  most  savage  exultation,  as  a 
Igment  on  him,  as  the  instrument  for  carrying  into  effect  his 
ijesty^s  patriotic  intentions,  and  the  wishes  of  the  great  ma- 
lty of  the  people  of  Scotland.  He  was  not  married,  and 
I  no  heirs  to  inherit  the  title,  which  at  his  death  became  ex- 
ict.  In  the  year  1684,  Charles  unfortunately  thought  it  was 
t  worth  while  to  keep  up  the  expense  of  this  fortification ;  he 
lered  the  works  to  be  blown  up,  and  the  troops  to  be  removed. 
The  extension  of  time  which  had  been  given  to  the  refrac- 
7  ministers,  and  the  modifications  adopted  at  the  council- 
ard,  had  not  the  desired  effect.  There  were  now  said  to  be 
arly  two  hundred  vacant  benefices,  in  consequence  of  the 
Tenanted  ministers  having  deserted  them.  All  these  having 
om  to  the  covenant,  which  imposes  the  duty  of  extirpating 
iscopacy,  it  could  not  be  expected  that,  glorying  as  they 
1  in  such  extirpation,  they  would  accept  collation  firom 
in  whom  they  considered  *^  antichrists/*  and  were  sworn  to 
itroy.     They  were  cunning  in  their  generation,  as  well  as 

Note  bj  Mr.  Ootlow,  ion  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
net's  Own  Times,  i.  pp.  369-370. 
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'^  heady**  and  ^*  high-miudedr  for  thej  imagined  thit  i 
body  simultaneously  resigning  would  embarrass  botk 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors;  and  so  indeed  it  did.  \ 
roused  their  parishioners  to  a  deep  resentment  aguoAf 
episcopal  order;  but  they  kept  them  in  entire  ignorance  off 
real  cause  of  all  the  uproar.    *^  I  believe^"  says  Kiikton^  **  d ' 
never  was  such  a  sad  sabbath  in  Scotland,  as  when  the) 
persecuted  ministers  took  leave  of  their  people.    Itc 
content  the  congregation  to  weep  all  of  them,  but  they  il 
with  a  loud  voice,  weeping  with  the  weeping  of  Jazer,u  vhfgx^  ^ 
a  besieged  city  is  sackt'."     Nevertheless,  it  is  allowed  li 
their  owu  historian  himself,  that  ^  those  worthy  ministenwi 
blamed  for  leaving  their  congregations  so  easily,  and  goiogo 
at  the  first  publication  of  the  conncirs  pleasure." — ^*'  SoScHlI 
and  uncertain  are  the  sentiments  of  a  multitude,  that  kmI 
were  ready  even  to  have  suspected  the  ministers,  hadihefl 
continued  at  their  posts,  as  secretly  in  collusion  with  tb  | 
bishops,  as  afterwards  did  appear  in  the  reproaches  cast  on  a 
this  way  ^.^   Archbishop  Sharp  was  dissatisfied  with  the  i 
mary  proceedings  of  the  privy  council,  which  gave  tbeb  id  ' 
of  council  in  that  city  the  appearance,  though  nnjostlj}  cl 
persecution.     He  said,  that  the  most  prudent  method  wonM  I 
have  been  to  have  allowed  them  to  vacate  their  churches  ia 
detail,  and  which  might  have  been  gradually  and  inseusiblf 
filled  with  orthodox  and  peaceable  clergymen.  But  the  simuht* 
neous  desertion  by  so  many,  embarrassed  both  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow  and  the  privy  council,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
excited  a  temporary  clamour  among  the  people,  whose  excite- 
ment was  increased  by  the  violence  and  uncharitable  insinsa- 
tions  of  the  late  incumbents.     That  archbishop  Sharp's  opinion 
was  the  most  prudent  and  safe  is  admi  tted  by  Kirk  ton ;  who  saj9, 
'^  Lastly,  had  they  stayed  till  they  had  been  turned  out  one 
by  one,  and  their  places  planted  immediately,  as  bishop  Sharp 
designed,  the  change  had  never  been  so  sensible,  nor  the  op- 
position to  bishops   so  considerable;   whereas.  Providence 
made  the  course  ministers  took,  the  first  act  of  clear  opposi- 
tion to  that  course  by  the  alienation  it  made  upon  the  people; 
and  the  break  it  made  upon  the  country,  the  bishops  and  all 
their  might  were  never  able  to  heal.**     No,  neither  were  the 
presbyterians;  for  the  same  breach  or  schism,  for  the  same  cause 
and  by  the  same  parties,  broke  out  in  the  presby  terian  esta- 
blishment soon  after  the  Revolution,  and  which   continues 
under  the  name  of  the  Secession,  with  equal  rancour,  to  this 
day,  and  which  looks  very  like  a  just  judgment  upon  them  for 

»  Kirkton,  p.  150.— Wodrow,  i.  323.  «  Wodrow,  i.  330. 
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former  divisions.  '^  Yet  such,^  continues  Kirkton,  "  was 
weakness  of  the  people^  that  many  of  them  began  to  censure 
'hit  tbey  had  formerly  approven^  and  the  ministers'  bitter 
offerings  turned  with  some  rather  into  offence  than  an  edify- 
ing example.  Such  was  the  cloud  upon  us  at  that  time, 
ijfnarance^  scngmlosityy  and  censure,  being  frequently  con- 
joined in  our  sad  experience  ^'' 

As  THESE  rigid  presbyterian  ministers  had  deserted  their 
parishes,  it  became  necessary  to  supply  their  places,  which 
eonld  only  be  done  by  an  importation  of  theological  students 
from  the  northern  parts,  where  episcopacy  had  never  been  ex- 
tirpated. Burnet  gives  a  bad  and  most  inconsistent  character  to 
these  young  clergymen,  who  succeeded  the  ^^  superstitious  and 
haughty'*  deserters ;  but  itis  impossible  to  believe  all  tliat  he  says 
on  either  side,  fur  he  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  ubiquitous ;  and 
lie  always  either  sees,  or  hears  every  thing  himself,  or  was 
^tdd''  them  by  the  chief  actors  themselves.  For  instance,  the 
king  himself^  lord  Lauderdale,  Prinux)se,  and  archbishop  Sharp, 
let  him,  although  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  into  all  the  secret 
history  of  the  time !  He  affirms,  that  at  that  early  age  the  lord 
chancellor  importuned  him  to  select  any  of  the  churches  which 
had  been  deserted;  but  with  that  singular  modesty  which 
seems,  from  his  ^^  Own  Times,**  to  have  been  such  a  conspi- 
cuous feature  in  his  character,  he  declined  the  **  much-pressed** 
pTbfisrment  He  maliciously  gives  a  similar  base  character  to 
thenew  episcopal  incumbents  that  he  had  bestowed  on  the  pres- 
byterian deserters,  and  says,  *'  there  was  a  sort  of  an  invitation 
sent  over  the  kingdom,  like  a  hue  and  cry,  to  all  persons  to 
accept  of  benefices  in  the  west.  The  livings  were  generally 
well  endowed,  and  the  parsonage  houses  were  well  built  and 
in  good  repair ;  and  this  drew  many  worthless  persons  thither, 
who  had  little  learning,  less  piety,  and  no  sort  of  discretion  !** 
This  may  be  true  of  some  of  them;  for  where  the  carcase  is, 
there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together;  but  even  among 
saints,  of  the  mature  age  of  nineteen,  there  will  be  slanderous 
sinners  and  indiscreet  persons.  ^*  They  came  thither  with  great 
pnnudices  against  them,  and  had  many  difficulties  to  wrestle 
with.**  There  is  no  doubt  they  had ;  for  he  assures  us  that 
^  their  ministers  [of  the  covenant,  who  had  deserted  their 
charges]  had,  for  some  months  before  they  were  thus  silenced, 
been  infiising  this  into  the  people,  both  in  public  and  private, 
that  all  that  was  designed  in  this  change  of  church  govcni- 
ment  was  to  destroy  (lie  power  of  godliness,  and  to  give  an 
impunity  to  vice ;  Uiat  prelacy  was  a  tyranny  in  the  church, 

>  Kirkton's  History,  p.  15:2. 
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set  on  by  ambitious  and  covetous  men,  who  aimed  at  iiotUi|1 
but  authority  and  wealth,  luxury  and  idleness ;  and  thattiKf  | 
intended  to  encourage  vice,  that  they  might  procure  to  tboh  1 
selves  a  great  party  among  the  impious  and  immoral  ^'^ 

To  THE  BLACK  catalogue  of  sins  and  infirmities  girenbf  1 1 
youth  of  nineteen,  Rirkton  and  Wodrow  add  the  deeper  nttli 
of  their  malignity : — ^**  When  the  curates  entered  their  palpiti,* 
say  they,  ^*  it  was  by  an  order  from  the  bishop,  without  anyedl 
from,  yea,  contrary  to,  the  inclinations  of  the  people.  Theirp» 
sonal  character  was  black,  and  no  wonder  their  personal  entfl- 
tainment  was  coarse  and  cold.     In  some  places  they  were  wd- 
comed  with  tears  in  abundance,  and  entreaties  to  be  gone;  m 
others  with  reasonings  and  arguments  which  confound^  then; 
and  some  entertained  them  with  thretUSj  affrfmJtt^  and  Mt 
niiieSy  too  many  here  to  be  repeated.   The  belFs  tougoe  in  some 
places  was  stolen  away,  that  the  parishioners  might  have  a 
excuse  for  not  coming  to  church.     The  doors  of  the  chnrdi 
were  barricaded,  and  they  made  to  enter  by  the  window  lit^ 
rally.     The  laxer  of  the  gentry  easily  engaged  to  join  in  their 
drinking  cabals,  which,  with  all  iniquity,  did  now  fearfblly 
abound  and  sadly  exposed  them ;  and  in  some  places  the 
people,  fretted  viith  the  dismal   change,  gathered  together 
and  violently  opposed  their  settlement,  and  received  them  with 
showers  of  stones." — ^**  I  have  known  some  profane  people,  if 
they  had  committed  an  error  at  night,  thought  affrontiDg  t 
curate  to-morrow  a  testimony  of  their  repentance." — ^"  Be- 
sides,  these  curates  had  not  the  qualifications  of  ministers; 
for  they  were  neither  sound  in  the  faith  nor  moral  in  their 
practice ;  neither  had  they  a  right  to  officiate  in  the  placei 
where  they  were  thrust  in,  because,  instead  of  having  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  people,  they  were  imposed  upon 
them  by  compulsion  and  violence^."  These  are  the  statements 
of  presbyterian  ministers,  and,  as  if  by  a  sunbeam,  they  shew 
that  a  spirit  had  been  preached  into  the  people  at  utter  vari- 
ance with  the  gospel,  which  instructs  us  to  be  courteous  and 
pitiful,  to  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
to  obey  those  that  have  the  rule  over  us,  and  to  submit  our- 
selves.    Many  of  these  deserters  had  been  themselves  inducted 
by  military  violence  under  the  auspices  of  Gillespie,  so  much 
against  the  inclinations  of  the  parishioners,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ordain  and  induct  them  in  the  fields^  and  settle  them  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.    Their  diligence  in  preaching  tha 

>  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  283-84. 
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fMtinciples  of  the  covenant  must  have  been  very  considerable, 
%»  have  made  the  people  act  in  the  unchristian  manner  above 
described.  Wodrow  himself  seems  to  have  some  misgivings 
OQ  this  point,  for  he  iounediately  adds,  *'  This  was  not,  indeed, 
tbe  practice  <tf  the  religious  and  more  judicious;  such  irregu- 
laiides  were  committed  by  the  more  ignorant  vulgar ;  yet  tliey 
Were  so  many  evidences  of  the  regard  they  [the  new  clergy] 
Were  like  to  have  from  the  body  of  their  parishioners.  Such 
who  were  really  serious  mourned  in  secret,  as  doves  in  the 
vmlleys,  and  from  a  principle  could  never  countenance  them 
[the  clergy],  and  others  dealt  with  them  as  has  been  said.*' 

From  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tical history  has  been  only  viewed  through  one  medium,  and 
the  black  character  given  above  to  the  episcopal  clergy  has 
been  aggravated  by  idl  our  historians;  but  "  their  patient  sub- 
mission to  the  most  vexatious  persecution  afler  the  Revolution, 
•dds  to  the  force  of  the  proof,  which  is  not  to  be  invalidated 
by  the  accusation  often  adduced,  that  they  were  weak  and 
uricked,  or,  as  the  technical  phrase  was,  scandalaus.  Weak 
wnem  never,  I  believe,  suffer  reo/evil  patiently,  and  wicked  men 
certainly  never  do,  if  by  any  compliance  they  can  avoid  it. 
Now  the  episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  [particularly  these  men 
who  now  succeeded  to  the  deserters],  at  the  Revolution  suffered 
ike  losM  qf  every  thmgy  and  suffered  in  a  spirit  which  never  was 
exceeded  tn  any  age  nf  the  church^. ^ 

A  QUESTION  NOW  AROSE  among  the  western  people,  whether 
or  not  it  was  lawful  to  hear  the  curates,  as  they  denominated  tlie 
episcopal  clergy ;  and  from  the  teaching  of  their  former  minis- 
ters they  soon  found  that  it  was  unlawful.  Some  went  to 
considerable  distances  to  hear  the  presbyterian  ministers  who 
had  not  vacated,  and  others  went  to  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
deserters;  so  that  they  were  at  first  obliged  to  preach  outside 
their  houses,  and  aftewards  took  to  the  high  places  in  the 
fields,  which  was  the  original  of  the  field  meetings.  Wodrow 
says,  that  ^^  none  of  these  ministers  were  scandalous,  insuf- 
ficient, or  negligent,  as  far  as  could  be  noticed^  T  which,  in 
other  words,  is  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were  hypocrites. 
The  first  that  took  to  the  fields  were  John  Wki^sh  and 
Gabriel  Semplb,  who  were  held  in  great  estimation  by  the 
people  of  their  persuasion,  and  these  men  strongly  urged  on 
their  followers  to  be  constant  to  the  Cause^  to  flee  from  the 
perjured  curates  as  from  the  pestilence,  and  to  avoid  false 
teachers. 

>  Note  E  to  Bishop  Walker's  Gaelic  Sermon.  •  HUtory,  i.  332. 
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set  on  by  ambitious  and  covetous  men,  who  aimed  at  nothing 
but  authority  and  wealth,  luxury  and  idleness ;  and  that  thej 
intended  to  encourage  vice,  that  they  might  procure  to  them- 
selves a  great  party  among  the  impious  and  immoral  ^.^ 

To  THE  BLACK  Catalogue  of  sins  and  infirmities  given  bj  i 
youth  of  nineteen,  Rirkton  and  Wodrow  add  the  deeper  note 
of  their  malignity : — ^'^  When  the  curates  entered  their  pulpts," 
say  they,  **  it  was  by  an  order  from  the  bishop,  without  any  call 
from,  yea,  contrary  to,  the  inclinations  of  the  people.  Their  pe^ 
sonal  character  was  black,  and  no  wonder  their  personal  enter- 
tainment was  coarse  and  cold.     In  some  places  they  were  wel- 
comed with  tears  in  abundance,  and  entreaties  to  be  gone;  in 
others  with  reasonings  and  arguments  which  confoimd^  them; 
and  some  entertained  them  with  threatSy  c^frwUt^  and  mii§- 
nitieSj  too  many  here  to  be  repeated.   The  bell's  tongue  in  some 
places  was  stolen  away,  that  the  parishioners  might  have  aa 
excuse  for  not  coming  to  church.     The  doors  of  the  chnrch 
were  barricaded,  and  they  made  to  enter  by  the  window  lit^ 
rally.     The  laxer  of  the  gentry  easily  engaged  to  join  in  their 
drinking  cabals,  which,  with  all  iniquity,  did  now  fearfblly 
abound  and  sadly  exposed  them ;  and  in  some  places  the 
people,  fretted  with  the  dismal   change,  gathered  together 
and  violently  opposed  their  settlement,  and  received  them  with 
showers  of  stones." — "  I  have  known  some  profane  people,  if 
they  had  committed  an  error  at  night,  thought  affronting  a 
curate  to-morrow  a  testimony  of  their  repentance.** — ^**  Be- 
sides, these  curates  had  not  the  qualifications  of  ministeis; 
for  they  were  neither  sound  in  the  faith  nor  moral  in  their 
practice ;  neither  had  they  a  right  to  officiate  in  the  places 
where  they  were  thrust  in,  because,  instead  of  having  the  con* 
sent  and  approbation  of  the  people,  they  were  imposed  upon 
them  by  compulsion  and  violence^."  These  are  the  statements 
of  presbyterian  ministers,  and,  as  if  by  a  sunbeam,  they  shew 
that  a  spirit  had  been  preached  into  the  people  at  utter  vari- 
ance with  the  gospel,  which  instructs  us  to  be  courteous  and 
pitiful,  to  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
to  obey  those  that  have  the  rule  over  us,  and  to  submit  onr- 
selves.     Many  of  these  deserters  had  been  themselves  inducted 
by  military  violence  under  the  auspices  of  Gillespie,  so  much 
against  the  inclinations  of  the  parishioners,  that  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  ordain  and  induct  them  in  the  fields^  and  settle  them  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.     Their  diligence  in  preaching  the 

>  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  283-84. 
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principles  of  the  covenant  must  have  been  very  considerable, 
to  have  made  the  people  act  in  the  unchristian  manner  above 
described.  Wodrow  himself  seems  to  have  some  misgivings 
on  this  point,  for  he  immediately  adds,  '^  This  was  not,  indeed, 
the  practice  ot  the  religious  and  more  judicious;  such  irregu- 
larities were  committed  by  the  more  ignorant  vulgar ;  yet  tliey 
were  so  many  evidences  of  the  regard  they  [the  new  clergy] 
were  like  to  have  from  the  body  of  their  parishioners.  Such 
who  were  really  serious  mourned  in  secret,  as  doves  in  the 
Talleys,  and  from  a  principle  could  never  countenance  them 
[the  clergy],  and  others  dealt  with  them  as  has  been  said.*' 

Fbom  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tical history  has  been  only  viewed  through  one  medium,  and 
the  black  character  given  above  to  the  episcopal  clergy  has 
been  aggravated  by  idl  our  historians;  but  "  their  patient  sub- 
mission to  the  most  vexatious  persecution  afler  the  Revolution, 
adds  to  the  force  of  the  proof,  which  is  not  to  be  invalidated 
by  the  accusation  often  adduced,  that  they  were  weak  and 
wicked,  or,  as  the  technical  phrase  was,  scandalous.  Weak 
mem  never,  I  beUeve,  sufTer  reo/evil  patiently,  and  wicked  men 
certainly  never  do,  if  by  any  compliance  they  can  avoid  it. 
Now  the  episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  [particularly  these  men 
who  now  succeeded  to  the  deserters],  at  the  Revolution  suffered 
the  loss  qf  every  ihing^  and  suffered  in  a  spirit  which  never  was 
exceeded  tn  any  age  qf  the  church^. ^^ 

A  QUESTION  NOW  AROSE  among  the  western  people,  whether 
or  not  it  was  lawful  to  hear  the  curates,  as  they  denominated  the 
episcopal  clergy ;  and  from  the  teaching  of  their  former  minis- 
ters they  soon  found  that  it  was  unlawful.  Some  went  to 
considerable  distances  to  hear  the  presbyterian  ministers  who 
had  not  vacated,  and  others  went  to  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
deserters ;  so  that  they  were  at  first  obliged  to  preach  outside 
their  houses,  and  aftewards  took  to  the  high  places  in  the 
fields,  which  was  the  original  of  the  field  meetings.  Wodrow 
says,  that  ^^  none  of  these  ministers  were  scandalous,  insuf- 
ficient, or  negligent,  as  far  as  could  be  noticed^  T  which,  in 
other  words,  is  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were  hypocrites. 
The  first  that  took  to  the  fields  were  John  Wei^h  and 
Gabriel  Semplb,  who  were  held  in  great  estimation  by  the 
people  of  their  persuasion,  and  these  men  strongly  urged  on 
their  followers  to  be  constant  to  the  CausCj  to  flee  from  the 
perjured  curates  as  from  the  pestilence,  and  to  avoid  false 
teachers. 

1  Note  E  to  fiishop  Walker's  Gaelic  Sermon.  -  HUtory,  i.  332. 
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In  February  of  this  year,  Dr.  Mitchel,  bishop  of  Aheideei^ 
died  of  a  fever,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  of  Si 
Machar.  He  had  intended  to  have  gone  to  the  parish  church  of 
Marie-CiiUcr  [Maria Cultura], to  have  declared  that  parish n- 
cant,  on  account  of  the  nonconformity  of  Mr.  Leask  theincmiH 
bent,  but  was  prevented  by  the  fever  which  carried  him  off  ioi 
few  days.  Leask  kept  his  parish  several  years  aAerwardsjinl 
when  on  his  death  bed  he  declared  to  the  episcopal  incmnbeflt 
of  Peter-Culter  [Petri  Cultura},  who  went  to  visit  him,  *•  Im 
dying  in  the  faith  of  what  I  have  held,  and  am  as/nUofgbmi 
as  a  clay  vessel  can  hold!"  There  were  other  two  Presbyte- 
rian ministers  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  who,  by  the  liben- 
lity  of  bishop  Mitchel  and  his  successors,  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  parishes  till  their  death :  Mr.  Dunbar,  minister  of 
Keame,  in  the  presbytery  of  Alford,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  CleA, 
of  New  Deer,  in  the  presbytery  of  Deer*.  Mr.  Alexander 
Burnet  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Aberdeen,  and  probably  ww 
consecrated  by  archbishop  Sharp,  although  no  author  that  I 
have  seen  mentions  when  or  where  he  was  consecrated,  whidi 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  '^  He  had  formerly  held  a  rectory  ii 
England,  from  which  he  was  ejected  by  the  puritans  in  1650* 
Afler  this  he  went  abroad,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  of 
some  service  to  Charles  II.  in  procuring  private  intelligence 
for  him  from  his  friends  in  England.  For  this,  and  through 
some  interest  he  had  besides,  independent  of  his  personal 
merits,  which  were  of  the  highest  order,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Aberdeen^." 

For  the  further  relief  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  on  the 
3d  of  March  the  privy  council  issued  a  proclamation  extending 
the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  synod  of  Galloway  to  the 
second  Wednesday  of  May.     The  privy  council  also  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  bishops,  warning  them  of  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  who  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  times  to  beguile  many  unstable  souls,  and  to 
corrupt  them  both  in  their  religion,  obedience,  and  allegiance; 
and  requiring  their  lordships  to  take  some  effectual  course  in 
their  synods  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  those  who  profess 
])opery,  and  to  send  an  account  of  them  to  the  privy  council. 
VVodrow  gives  government  great  praise  for  an  order  of  council 
for  the  strict  observation  of  the  Lent  fast, — ^*^  that  no  subject, 
of  whatsoever  quality,  rank,  or  degree,  except  they  have  a  spe- 
cial license  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  council,  pre* 

I  Keith's  Catalogue,  133.— Croo1uliank*s  History,  i.  153,  154. 
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^at  flesh  during  the  said  space  of  Lent,  or  upon  the 
1  weekly  fish  days ;  and  that  no  butchers,  cooks>  or 
ill,  make  ready,  or  sell  any  flesh,  either  publicly  in 
ir  privately  in  their  own  houses,  during  the  said  time 
be  said  days  ^"     His  approbation,  however,  is  not  on 
principle,  but  because  it  would  act  beneficially  "  for 
vation  of  the  young  bestial  and  the  consumption  of  our 
h  the  Lord  hath  so  bountifully  given  us.**     The  field 
in  the  west  were  beginning  to  attract  the  notice  of 
nt,  and  the  chancellor  wrote  to  sir  James  Turner  to 
those  who  were  disafiected  and  used  seditious  lan- 
nd  in  consequence  of    information    ^^firom    a  sure 
at  there  were  great  abuses  committed  by  some  of  the 
I  commission  was  given  to  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
f  Eglinton,  and  lord  Cochrane,  to  meet  at  such  times 
s  as  they  thought  fit,  with  power  to  summon  seditious 
efore  them,  and  hold  them  to  bail  to  appear  when 
;ourt,  or  to  commit  them  if  necessary.    The  name  of 
land  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  is  gratuitously  assumed 
»w  to  have  been  "  very  probably  the  archbishop  of 
or  others  ^  but  whoever  the  "  sure  hand"  was,  he 
doing  his  duty  to  the  government  and  to  society. 
lON-DAY  fell  this  year  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  Nicol 
ls  religiously  kept  in  Edinburgh  and  most  other  parts 
j^dom.  Upon  the  29th,  which  was  the  king's  birth-day 
le  anniversary  of  the  king's  restoration,  he  continues, 
iemn  thanksgiving  for  his  majesty's  restoration  to  the 
emment  of  his  kingdoms,  and  a  day  for  the  com- 
>n  of  his  birth ;  being  a  day  honoured  and  ren- 
picious  to  the  kingdom  by  his  majesty's  royal  birth 
day  of  the  month.     This  day  was  universally  kept 
lart  as  a  holiday  unto  the  Lord  in  all  the  churches 
id,  and  especially  in   Edinburgh,  and  in  all  the 
Jiereof,  before  noon.     And  after  dinner  all  tokens  of 
anksgiving  were  given  by  the  town,  in  busking  of 
;  with  green  branches ;  running  of  wine  fix)m  their 
le  magistrates  being  upon  the  cross,  they  drank  mer- 
rake  their  glasses,  threw  them  and  their  sweatmeats 
ts  upon  the  High-street;  erected  a  large  scafibld 
east-side  of  the  cross,  whereon  there  were  placed 
rs ;  all  this  time  the  viols  playing,  the  drums  beat- 
ells  ringing,  and  the  trumpets  sounding,  and  the 
oaring ;    with  numbers  of  people  through   all  the 

»  Hwtory,  i.  310-339. 
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streets,  dancing  about  the  iiresyboth  men  and  women, 
was  nothing  lacking  to  make  this  day  honourable  ^" 

Parliament  met  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  the  lord  bishop 
Aberdeen  preached  before  them.  On  the  earl  of  Midi^ 
fidl,  the  king  appointed  the  earl  of  Rothes  commisioner;  Ut. 
Burnet  says  Lauderdale  would  not  trust  him,  and  tberete 
went  down  with  him,  and  kept  him  visibly  in  dependence  upoi 
himself,  as  secretary  of  state,  and  the  business  of  pazfiamail 
proce^ed  exactly  as  the  secretary  of  state  dictated.  Hi 
brought  a  full  pardon  for  lord  Lorn,  the  son  of  the  late  Dieted 
tor,  who,  to  save  appearances,  and  at  his  fiither's  advice,  lial 
pretended  to  be  loytd,  so  as  to  save  the  estates  and  title  d  At 
family  when  retributive  justice  should  overtake  him,  asintb 
latter  part  of  his  career  he  instinctively  foresaw  and  anticipalei 
In  consideration  of  his  simulated  loyalty  the  king  was  gn- 
ciously  pleased  to  restore  him  to  his  grandfather^s  hoDonr  of 
earl  of  Arg}'le,  and  bis  estates,  which  had  been  forfeited  bjhii 
father^s  treason  and  rebellion.  In  support  of  the  episcqpd 
authority  which  so  long  a  course  of  anarchy  had  somewhat 
weakened,  it  was  enacted  that  all  the  ministers  who  refused  to 
attend  the  diocesan  synods,  or  to  yield  obedience  to  any  othtf  ict 
of  church  discipline,  shaU  for  the  first  fault  be  suspended  by 
the  bishop,  and  be  deprived  for  the  next  A  second  act  pro- 
vided til  at  noblemen  and  heritors  who  wilfully  and  obstinately 
absent  themselves  from  their  parish  churches,  shall  lose  i 
fourth  part  of  that  year's  rent  in  which  they  are  accused ;  yeo- 
men the  fourth  part  of  their  moveables ;  burgesses  the  same, 
together  with  the  freedom  of  the  town  in  which  they  live.  A 
third  act  required  all  persons  in  public  offices  to  subscribe  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  for  refusing  which  the  earl  of  Crawford 
was  deprived  of  his  office  of  treasurer,  and  sir  James  DuDdas, 
of  Amiston,  of  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

The  constitution  of  a  general  or  national  assembly  was  esta- 
blished by  parliament  It  was  to  be  composed  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  of  all  the  deans,  the  permanent  modera- 
tors of  all  the  presbyteries,  and  one  clergyman  besides  for 
each  presbytery  to  be  chosen  by  the  members,  but  subject  to 
the  archbishop  or  bishop's  approbation.  The  king's  commis- 
sioner was  always  to  be  present,  and  the  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews for  the  time  being  was  always  to  be  the  moderator  or 
president ;  and  whatsoever  should  be  agreed  to  by  the  mode- 
rator and  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  and  confirmed  by  the 

»  Nicol's  Diary,  p.  391. 
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Jngi  should  hare  the  force  of  an  ecclesiastical  law.    **  And 
Ui  synod,  thus  constituted,  is  to  meet  at  such  times  and  places 
m  his  majesty  by  his  proclamation  shall  apppoint ;  and  is  to 
Iflbite,  treat,  consider,  consult,  conclude,  and  determine  upon 
adi  pious  matters,  causes,  and  things  concerning  the  doctrine, 
ionhip,  discipline,  and  government  of  this  church,  as  his 
■ajesty  shall  from  time  to  time,  under  his  rojal  hand,  deliver 
NT  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
msident  of  the  said  national  assembly,  to  be  by  him  offered 
or  their  consideration.''    This  constitution  was  of  such  a  de- 
■ocratic  levelling  nature,  that  the  primate  always  opposed  the 
mrention  of  an  assembly  so  constituted ;  but  Burnet,  with  his 
mal  self-importance  and  adherence  to  truth,  says,  that  *'  it 
ptned  with  so  little  obsen'ation,  that  the  lord  Lauderdale 
Doold  scarce  believe  it  was  penned  as  he  found  it  to  be,  when 
J  told  him  of  it.     Primrose  told  me  that  Sharp  put  that  clause 
in  with  his  own  hand  ^  !**    Lauderdale  must  have  been  singu- 
liriy  negligent  of  his  duties,  if  he  passed  important  acts  of 
miament  without  any  knowledge  of  their  provisions.    This 
'onstitution  is  something  like  the  ten-pound   qualification 
f  the  reform  bill ;  for  it  levelled  down  the  votes  of  the  highest 
ignitaiies  to  those  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  in  point  of  fact 
eprived  the  prelates  of  all  controling  power.     The  convoca- 
(m  of  England,  like  her  parliament,  consists  of  two  houses, 
I  one  of  which  the  lords  of  the  clergy  sit,  and  in  the  other 
eir  pioctors  or  deputies ;  by  which  means  the  voice  of  each 
tate  is  distinctly  enunciated,  and  the  one  is  a  check  and 
imtenpoise  to  the  other,  as  every  canon  must  be  debated  and 
jued  in  both  houses  before  it  can  be  passed.     The  Scottish 
lembly  likewise  followed  the  pattern  of  their  parliament,  and 
B  prelates  and  inferior  clergy  sat  in  one  house,  and  the  vote 
a  presbyter  was  as  potential  as  that  of  a  bishop  or  an  arch- 
ihop.     The  same  principle  regulates  the  constitution  and 
oceedings  of  the  assembly  in  its  presbyterian  form.     Keep- 
f  up  the  resemblance  to  parliament  and  its  lords  of  the  arti- 
S8,  the  assembly  has  its  committees  on  bills  and  overtures, 
rough  whom  the  whole  business  must  pass.     All  bills  from 
e  inferior  courts  are  submitted  to  the  committee  on  bills ; 
d  all  overtures  from  synods  and  presbyteries,  or  individual 
inislers,  for  the  enactment  of  a  new  or  the  repeal  of  an  old 
Ky  or  for  the  regulation  or  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
y,  are  presented  to  the  committee  on  overtures.    These  com- 

1  Own  TimM,  i.  373. 
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mittees  may  refuse  to  transmit  to  the  Assembly  any  billoroi^i  ^: 
ture  that  is  submitted  to  them ;  but  it  may  be  brought  in 
house  although  not  in  its  original  shape,  yet  in  thatofaj 

The  act  a&  it  was  passed  in  parliament  was  obDoxioai|| 
all   parties ;  even    the  presbyterians  were  scandalised  i 
The  inferior  clergy  complained  that,  in  point  of  fact,  thefi 
deprived  of  their  legitimate  weight  in  an  assembly  constiti 
after  this  manner ;  for  the  moderators  of  presbyteries  beiogi, 
pointed  by  the  bishop,  were  of  course  devoted  to  his  inteiei^l 
and  the  other  deputy  whom  they  elected  was  subject  tohiii»1 
gative  voice,  and  thus  precluded  from  that  freedom  which fftti 
necessary  in  a  deliberative  body.     The  bishops  again,  on  All 
other  hand,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  power  which  was  car  ] 
ferred  on  the  inferior  clergy,  because  their  numbers  would  i| 
any  time  turn  the  scale  against  the  prelates.  In  short,  it  had  lk  1 
effect  of  deterring  both  tibe  governors  and  the  governed  ftm  \ 
desiring  the  meeting  of  an  assembly  so  constituted.    Batitii  | 
rather  surprising  to  see  a  violent  covenanter  objecting  apoa 
tlie  same  grounds  to  die  constitution  of  their  favourite  cooit 
"  When  I  observe,"  says  Kirkton,  "  contrary  to  the  fuudames- 
tals  of  episcopal  government,  which  lodges  the  power  of  joris- 
diction  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  alone,  the  meanest  piesbj* 
ter  is  allowed  equal  authority  widi  the  metropolitan  himsd^ 
wholly  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  their  diocesan  meetings) 
where  the  presbyters  had  only  a  consultative  vote,  and  no 
more  ;  but  let  them  agree  about  this,  for  such  an  assembly  as 
this,  Scotland  never  saw  ^^     Tn  truth,  the  church  was  op- 
pressed and  nearly  crushed  by  the  price  she  was  doomed  to  pay 
for  support  and  establishment ;  and  which  was  altogether  tk 
natural  result  of  the  principles  of  presbyterianism  which  bad 
been  at  work,  either  actively  or  passively,  ever  since  the  days 
of  its  Scottish  founder,  Andrew  Melville.     In  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns,  the  crown  had  suffered  so  much  and  so  fatally 
from  that  cause,  that  it  was  natural,  now  that  it  had  recovered 
its  power  and  rights,  to  exert  that  power  so  as  to  prevent  the 
re-enactment  of  similar  horrors ;  and  in  consequence  the  mi* 
nisters  of  the  crown  pushed  the  royal  prerogative  to  an  undue 
excess. 

One  symptom  of  intolerance  is  remarkable  in  the  ^^  Scots 
mile  act,"  copied  from  the  English  conventicle  act;  for  al- 
though it  was  extremely  severe,  yet  it  was  only  temporary.  The 
conventicle  act  was  occasioned  by  the  spirit  of  disaffection  and 
revolt  which  appeared  among  the  dissenters  both  iu  England 

>  Kirkton'tHutory,  167,168. 
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tland,  and  which  was  fostered  and  stimulated  by  the 
irian  ministars  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland,and  who 
their  friends  at  home  with  the  expectation  of  military 
ce  from  that  quarter.  In  introducing  the  bill,  Lauder- 
ie  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  great  zeal  for 
rch ;  for  although  he  himself  and  many  others  also  had 
le  covenant,  yet  they  were  keen  supporters  of  this  act, 
ras  carried  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote ;  for  the  earl 
ardine  alone  and  **  some  few  voted  against  it  ^.^  It 
I  that  several  ministers,  who  by  law  had  no  right 
;h  or  remain  in  certain  parishes,  '*  did  notwithstand- 
sume  to  assemble  his  majesty*s  subjects  in  churches 
where,  to  preach,  administer  the  sacraments,  and  to 
iventicles  and  disorderly  meetings ;  and  do  go  about 
pt  and  dissuade  the  people  from  that  affection,  duty, 
ce,  and  gratitude,  they  owe  to  his  msgesty's  govem- 
lie  laws  and  authority  established,  under  which  the 
1  doth  enjoy  this  great  tranquillity  and  the  blessings 
'  Those  ministers  ^*  who  shall  be  found  to  preach 
9ly  against  the  government  of  church  and  state,**  were 
B  commanded  to  remove  tiiemselves  and  families, 
.wenty  days  after  publication  hereof,  out  of  theii  re- 
parishes  where  they  were  incumbents,  and  not  to  re- 
hin  twenty  miles  of  the  same,  nor  within  six  miles  of 
rgh  or  any  cathedral  church,  or  three  miles  of  any 
oyal  within  this  kingdom.  This  act  is  undoubtedly 
ive  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  must  have  been 
'ere  upon  those  who  suffered  under  its  provisions ;  but 
indebted  for  it,  and  all  the  other  arbitrary  acts  of  that 
the  spirit  of  sedition  and  opposition  to  government, 
was  the  result  of  the  principles  of  the  covenant 
ever,**  says  a  distinguished  lawyer,  ^^  might  be  said 
such  acts  in  countries  where  dissenters  never  entered 
r,  yet  in  this  isle,  where  they,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ertumed  the  government  and  laws,  and  were  upon  every 
^  again  attempting  ity  so  small  a  caution  cannot  be  ac- 
1  severe.  This  caution  was  much  more  just  in  Scot- 
in  even  in  England,  because  the  dissenters  in  ScoUand 
ich  more  bigotted  to  the  covenant,  which  is  a  constant 
*  rebellion.  The  posterior  acts  made  against  field  con- 
s  were  the  necessary  product  of  new  accessional  acts 
lion,  and  were  not  punishments  designed  aginst 
r  in  religion,  but  merely  against  treasonable  conMna^ 

1  Wodrow's  History,  i.  341,342. 
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tions  which  exceeded  what  was  attempted  in  England  or  i 
where ;  and  the  government  for  tlie  time  can  trtdy 
say 9  that  no  man  in  Scotland  suffered/or  his  rel^fumK^* 
Tub  arch  traitor  sir  Archibald  Johnston,  of  Wi 
made  his  escape  in  1660  beyond  sea,  and  a  reward  w^nrc: 
offered  for  his  apprehension,  menacing  all  men  who  sbdHj 
harbour  or  conceal  him  with  the  pains  of  high  treason.  Hll 
was  afterwards  declared  fugitive,  forfaulted,  and  his  foriatai| 
read  at  the  cross  by  the  herald.     After  wandering  in  Udllaii 
for  some  time  he  settled  at  Rouen,  where  he  was  arrested  If  j 
order  of  Louis  XIV.  and  sent  to  London,  whence  he  wasi 
down  to  Edinburgh  for  trial.     We  have  seen  the  histoij  t(  | 
this  deep,  designing  hypocrite,  and  it  need  not  be  here  n> 
peated  ;  it  is  enough  that  his  own  nephew,  bishop  Bumet,iAi 
was  abundantly  desirous  of  palliating  the  sins  of  his  ''  aDfii^ 
tunate  uncle  Warriston,**  admits  that  "  there  was  a  grtdid 
against  him'^     lie  farther  says,  ^  He  was  so  disordered botk 
in  body  and  mind,  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  any  govemmeatto 
proceed    against    him^."      His  appearance  of  meutal  ifli* 
bccility  was  entirely  assumed,  to  excite  pity  and  to  endi 
merited  punishment.     He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  the 
Cross,  and  his  head  to  be  afterwards  cut  off  and  placed  on  the 
Nctlier  Bow,  beside  his  late  friend,  Guthrie*s.     As  soon  as  sli 
ho])c  of  escape  had  ceased,  his  intellects  immediately  became 
as  brigh  t  and  as  v  igorous  as  ever.     Burnet  says,  "  the  presbyte- 
rians  came  about  him,  and  prayed  for  him  in  a  style  like  an 
upbraiding  of  God  with  the  services  he  had  done  Him  f  and 
"  a  person  of  very  great  worth"  informed  Wodrow  that  Johnston 
used  to  say,  **  I  dare  never  question  my  salvation ;  1  have  so 
often  seen  God's  face  in  the  house  of  prayer !"     And  on  the 
morning  of  his  execution  "  he  was  under  a  wonderful  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  of  sons,  as  great  })erhaps  as  many  have  had  since 
the  primitive  times !" — "  Yet,"  says  his  nephew,  "  when  the 
day  of  his  execution  came,  he  was  serene.     He  was  cheerful, 
and  seemed  fully  satisfied  with  his  death.     He  read  a  speech 
twice  over  on  the  scaifold,  that  to  my  knowledge  he  composed 
himself,  in  which  he  justified  atl  the  proceedings  in  the  cove- 
nant [and  so  died  unrepentant],  and  asserted  his  own  sin- 
cerity ;  but  condemned  his  joining  with  Cromwell  and  the  sec- 
taries, though  even  in  that  his  intentions  had  been  sincere  for 
tlie  good  of  his  country  and  the  security  of  religion."     All 
tlie  pretence  that  Burnet  can  shew  for  sparing  tlie  life  of  one 

*  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  VindicatioD, — Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  313. 
^  Own  Times,  i.  370. 
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the  king's  most  implacable  enemies,  was,  that  he  was  mad ; 
t  surely  this  is  the  first  ^^  serene '^  and  ^^  cheerful"  and  com- 
Bed  madman  that  the  world  has  seen,  and  one  who  made 
9  most  artful  and  seditious  speech  on  the  scaffold,  and  copies 
which  were  distributed  among  the  people  to  corrupt  them, 
odrow  calls  him  an  ^^  excellent  person  ;''  ^^  a  godly  and  in- 
cent  person ;"  and  ^^  with  his  dear  fiiends  and  fellow  mar- 
rs,  the  noble  marquis  of  Argyle  and  Mr.  James  Guthrie  .  .  . 
deed  the  foundations  of  prelacy  with  their  blood ;  so  the 
ills  now  fast  building  and  pretty  far  advanced  behoved  to 
!  cemented  with  the  blood  of  this  excellent  gentleman.*' 
Fhus,**  says  Crookshanks,  ^^  fell  the  eminently  pious  and  learned 
"arriston."     It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  the  blood  of 
ese  three  ^^  Scots  worthies''  could  have  to  do  with  either 
e  foundations  or  the  walls  of  prelacy ;  but  the   constant 
iteration  of  such  malignant  insinuations  has  rivctted  a  preju- 
ce  in  the  minds  of  Scotsmen  against  the  church  of  their 
nefethers,  that  cannot  be  overcome  by  ordinary  arguments ; 
d  till  the  veil  be  removed  by  the  mighty  Power  who  has  pcr- 
itted  it  to  fall  upon  their  hearts  and  understandings,  it  is  al- 
38t  hopeless  to  attempt  to  undeceive  them.     And  how  awful 
that  delusion  which  has  fallen  on  men  calling  themselves 
ristians,  to  esteem  those  men  "  martyrs,"    whose   whole 
es  had  been  spent  in  the  blackest  treachery,  in  treason, 
mlege,   rebellion,  and  murder.     When  the  noble  army  of 
irist's  holy  martyrs  are  mustered,  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
it  these  three  unrepentant  agents  of  that  masterpiece  of  the 
v'il,  and  his  agents  the  Jesuits — the  covenant,  will  not  be 
titled  even  to  brevet  rank  in  that  sacred  band. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  commissioner  and  the  secretary  of 
ite,  several  additions  were  made  to  the  privy  council  by 
ludcrdale,  who  introduced  his  brother,  Charles  Maitland, 
d  John  Hume,  of  llenton,  together  with  the  archbishops  oif 
.  Andrews  and  Glasgow.   The  remonstrators  had  commenced 
nt  old  practices  in  tlie  bishoprick  of  Galloway,  and  set  a 
itousmob  of  women  to  attack  some  clergymen,  or  curat es^  as 
jy  were  contemptuously  called,  during  tlie  discharge  of  their 
icial  duties  in  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright ;  and  the  privy 
imcil  gave  a  commission  to  several  of  the  resident  noblemen  to 
luire  into  the  matter,  and  punish  the  ringleaders.     Several 
»men  were  convicted  of  assault  and  battery,  and  sentenced 
stand  at  the  market-cross  with  a  label, "  bearing  their  fault 
be,  for  contempt  of  his  majesty's  autliority,  and  raising  a 
nult  in  the  said  town."     These  rioters  arc  considered  mar- 
's to  the  cause,  and  Wodrow  indignantly  exclaims,  "  That 
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such  a  splutter  shonld  be  made,  because  a  few  women  in 
parishes  had  put  some  affirouts  upon  the  curates  whenfoinl] 
m  upon  them,  may  seem  odd  enough,  and  could  not  £ul  li 
increase  the  dislike  the  people  in  the  southern  shires  kai 
against  them.  I  scarce  know  what  could  ha^e  been  done  ftt 
ther,  if  the  highest  acts  of  treason  had  been  committed." 

James  Wood,  who  had  been  intruded  as  principal  of  theOU 
College  St.  Andrews,  and  who  still  kept  possession,  althoQ|^ 
he  had  been  deposed  by  act  of  council,  was  called  befoiethi 
privy  council,  and  ordered  to  confine  himself  within  the  dljr 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  place  was  declared  vacant  Some  other 
presby  terian  ministers  were  summoned  before  the  council  iff 
^  turbulent  and  seditious  carriage  f  and  the  restraint  that  go* 
vemment  found  itabsolutely  necessary  to  put  upon  the  turboleai 
and  seditious  covenanters  is  scud,  as  usual,  to  have  been  attht 
tMtigation  of  the  two  archbishops,  for  the  purpose  of  ezciung 
vulgar  prejudice  against  them  and  their  oitier.  From  the  in* 
flux  of  presbyterian  ministers  from  the  north  of  Ireland  into 
the  presbyterian  dioceses  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  the 
council  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  on  the  7th 
of  October,  ordering  all  persons  coming  from  Ireland,  wUkad 
sufficient  testimoniaUy  either  to  return  within  fifteen  days,  or 
to  be  imprisoned,  and  treated  as  seditious  persons.  It  also 
declared,  that  all  persons  who  withdrew  from  their  parish 
churches,  should,  after  three  admonitions  given  them  by  their 
respective  ministers,  be  proceeded  against,  on  their  names 
being  intimated  by  their  ministers  ^  The  turbulence  of  the 
presbyterian  ministers  now  obliged  the  council  to  send  the  earl 
of  Linlithgow,  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  into  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  sir  Robert  Fleming,  with  two  squadrons  of  the  life 
Guards,  to  Kilmarnock  and  Paisley. 

Dr.  Sydserf,  bishop  of  Orkney,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
29th  of  September.  Keith  says,  he  was  '^  a  learned  and  wor- 
thy prelate.""  He  was  the  last  connecting  link  betwixt  the 
Spottiswoodian  and  the  present  church  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  pretended  excommunication  of  the  covenanters,  which  was 
never  relaxed  nisi  in  extremis,  he  died  in  the  Lord,  like  a  good 
christian,  to  rest  from  his  labours,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  With  his  usual  malignity, 
Wodrow  says, "  he  was  buried  there  [Edinburgh]  October  the 
4th,  being  a  Sabbath  [and  he  thereby  means  to  convey  the  idea 
of  a  horrible  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day] :  his  corpse  lay 
in  state  in  the  east  aisle  of  the  east  kirk,  and  Mr.  William 

^  Wodrow  and  Crook  shank's  Histories. 
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Annand  had  a  semioii  before  their  iDterment,  wherein  he  de- 
^^  vcribed,  with  abundance  of  parade,  the  family,  birth,  piety, 
-'  leaning,  travels,  lire,  and  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel, 
-:  «if  the  deceased  prelate  ^.^  In  the  year  1658,  Baillie  states, 
-'  thai  he  was  much  opposed  to  a  tract  of  bishop  Forbes's,  which 
.    Ushop  Sydserf  had  published  at  London,  on  tlie  subject  of 

-  Justification;  and  we  may  suppose  the  bishop  took  the  right 

-  WW  of  that  doctrine,  from  Baillie^s  invectives  against  his 
^:  aiminianism  and  popery,  because  the  bishop  asserted,  with 
-'  StPaul,  that  they  which  have  believed  in  God  ought  to  be 
^ ;-  cnefii]  to  maintain  good  works j  and  he  repudiated  the  antiscrip- 
^  tRial  position  that  faith  aUme\s  able  to  gave  a  man.  And  Baillie 
•^  itys,  in  another  letter,  ^*  Thomas  Gallovidianus,  for  liis  print- 
^  iBg  Dr.  Forbes's  (bishop  of  Edinburgh)  wicked  dictates j  is  now 
^     on  his  way  to  London,  sent  for  by  the  English  bishops,  who 

aooFF  ai  our  churcKs  excommunication.^^  His  son  was  editor 
of  a  small  quarto  periodical,  called  ^'  Mercurius  Caledonius,** 
which  annoyed  the  presbyterians  very  much,  by  the  satirical 
femarks  he  made  on  their  proceedings ;  and  Baillie  besought 
his  fiiend  Dr.  Sharp  to  get  it  suppressed — '*  James,  have  you 
>H>t  so  much  power  as  to  stay  the  railing  of  that  wcry  malicious 
diunialler?^^ 

On  the  9th  of  October  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
Qie  lord  commissioner,  with  the  three  estates,  performed  '^  the 
Riding**  with  great  magnificence,  during  which  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow  caught  a  cold,  that  was  succeeded  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  and  which  caused  his  death  on  the  2d  No- 
vember. His  body  laid  in  state  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles, 
and  the  very  reverend  John  Hay,  parson  of  Peebles  and  dean 
of  Glasgow,  preached  tlie  fimeral  sermon.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  service  the  procession  moved  towards  Holy  rood  House, 
followed  by  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  the  bishops,  the  lord 
chancellor,  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  then  in  town,  with  the 
magistrates  and  lords  of  session.  The  body  was  preceded  by 
heralds  and  pursuivants,  with  the  arms  of  the  see  and  of  the 
deceased  diplayed,  and  trumpets  sounding.  He  was  interred 
by  torch-light  in  the  east  side  of  the  chapel  royal.  He  is  men- 
tioned more  than  once  by  Baillie  as  having  been  favourable  to 
malignauts,  which  means,  that  he  was  loyal  to  the  king,  and 
opposed  to  the  mad  delusion  of  the  times;  and  Mr.  Fairfoul, 
with  a  Mr.  Colville,  he  says,  '^  joined  together,  made  a  great 
party,  especially  when  our  statesmen  did  make  use  of  them  to 
bear  down  those  who  had  swayed  our  former  assemblies.^  At 

>  Wodrow's  History,  i.  3S1.        >  BaiUie's  Letters,  Ui.  390, 406,  454,  4C8. 
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Uie  time  of  the  Engagement  in  1648,  Mr.  Fairfbul  oppoiedi 
bis  power  the  leaders  in  the  commission,  who  were  peieo^l 
tory  to  *^  have  religion  settled  first,  and  the  king  not  retloiHB>»  ^'^ 
till  he  had  given  security  by  his  oath  to  consent  toan  Mt^ 
parliament  for  enjoining  the  covenant  in  all  his  domimo^l 
and  settling  religion  according  to  the  covenant*"   And  Bdlil  I 
says,  the  commission  had  not  failed  to  have  called  both  FiirfNl  | 
and  Colville  ^^to  account  for  their  malapertnesSyhadnotAi| 
intervention  of  other  and  greater  affairs  diverted  us^" 

A  LITTLE  BKFORK  the  Restoration  the  severe  goveminaitai 
Cromwell  in  Scotland  had  crushed  all  the  party  feuds,  and  Vr  | 
suppressing  the  synods   and   general  assemblies,  prerenw 
those  cabals,  disputes,  and  tyrannical  ordinances  of  the  i    ' 
iers,  which  had  a£9icted  the  whole  nation  for  the  pTenw 
twenty  years.  During  the  dictatorship  of  Argyle,  the  commii- 
sion  of  the  kirk  had  groum  into  a  species  of  temporal  aod 
ecclesiastical  suj/remacy,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  pRH 
gress  of  civil  government  or  of  general  freedom.     That  wilj 
statesman  suggested  the  formation  of  the  commission,  and 
used  it  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  aggrandisement, 
having  been  always  one  of  the  lay-elders  included  in  it;  but 
the  ministers  became  so  inflamed  with  the  lust  of  power,  that 
they  frequently  exceeded  his  control.     From  that  body  all  the 
acts  of  tyranny  emanated  which  were  so  recklessly  inflicted 
on  individuals  or  on  the  nation  at  large;  and  Argyle's  power 
in  the  government  carried  them  into  efiect  either  as  ordinances 
of  parliament  or  of  the  committee  of  estates,  of  which  he  was 
likewise  a  member.    "  And  should  I  here  recount  the  procedure 
of  the  kirk  judicatories,  against  all  who  were  thought  dis- 
affected, I  should  be  looked  on  as  one  telling  romances,  they 
being  beyond  credit!     What  processes  of  ministers  are  yet 
upon  record,  which  have  no  better  foundation  than  their  not 
preaching  to  the  times?  their  speaking  with  or  praying  before 
Montrose?  their  not  railing  at  the  Engagement,  and  the  like? 
And  what  cruelty  was  practised  in  tlic  years  1649  and  1650? 
None  of  us  are  so  young  but  we  may  remember  of  it    A 
single  death  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  tiie  kingdom  could  not 
satisfy  the  blood-thirsty  msdice  of  that  party,  unless  made  for- 
midable and  disgraceful  with  all  the  shameful  pageantry  that 
could  be  devised.     Pray  do  you  think  these  things  are  forgot- 
ten ?     Or  shall  I  go  about  to  narrate  and  prove  them  more  par- 
ticularly ?     1  confess  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  see  men  who  are 
so  obnoxious,  notwithstanding  of  that,  so  exalted  in  their  own 

*  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  19.34. 
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and  withal,  remember  that  the  things  I  have  hinted 
were  not  the  particular  actings  of  single  and  private  per- 
ns, but  the  public  and  owned  proceedings  of  the  courts  and 
judicatories.     These  are  the  grounds  which  persuade  me,  that 
^^^vith  whatsoever  fair  colours  some  may  varnish  these  things, 
"Sfettfae  spirit  that  then  acted  in  that  party  w<is  not  the  Spirit 

^GOD»." 

Cbomwell*s  was  a  military  government,  and  Argyle's  cow- 
Udice  quailed  before  the  sword  of  the  conqueror.  During  his 
vigorous  government  men  had  time  for  reflection,  and  it  pleased 
God  to  lead  both  ministers  and  people  earnestly  to  desire  a  steady 
paternal  government  both  in  church  and  state.  The  restoration 
^monarchy  in  the  state  was  followed  by  the  renewal  of  epis- 
copacy in  the  church,  which  mutually  support  and  strengthen 
each  other:  like  Saul  and  Jonatlian,  they  were  lovely  and  plea- 
sant in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided, 
both  having  been  extirpated  by  the  hand  of  an  Amalekite  during 
Uie  late  supremacy  of  republicanism  in  tlie  commonwealth 
aad  in  the  kirk.  Episcopacy  being  most  agreeable  to  Scrip- 
ture and  primitive  antiquity,  has  always  been,  and  ever  must 
be,  the  best  friend  and  ally  of  monarchy;  and  which  is  the 
true  reason  why  some  people  so  cordially  abhor  it  Parity  of 
orders  can  never  yield  a  just  subordination  to  the  state,, nor 
will  the  discipline  of  the  kirk,  if  carried  out  to  its  legitiijoate 
issue,  agree  with  tlie  prerogative  of  a  king.  In  the  late  times, 
the  c^ommission  of  the  kirk  exerted  a  most  tyrannical  and  des- 
potic dominion  over  the  inferior  judicatories  and  the  people  jGtt 
larg^,  in  the  spirit  of  the  "  lords  of  the  gentiles,''  which  isi^n 
usurpation  forbidden  by  our  Lord^.  And  the  obedience  that  was 
yielded  to  their  tyranny  was  compelled  by  the  civil  power; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  as  soon  as  Cromwell  suppressed  the 
assemblies,  removed  that  pressure,  and  prevented  the  minis- 
ters from  lording  it  over  their  brethren,  that  this  obedience 
ceased ;  which  shows  that  it  was  not  a  voluntary  but  a  com- 
pulsory submission.  A  bishop  may  be  tyrannical  and  oppres- 
sive to  his  clergy,  and  a  synod  or  presbytery  may  be  the  same. 
But  in  bishops'' nature's  copy's  not  cterne ;"  they  must  die,  and 
there's  an  end  of  their  tyranny,  for  an  oppressive  bishop  may 
be  succeeded  by  a  just  and  beneficent  one;  but  a  corrupt  or 
a  tyrannical  synod  is  everlasting;  for  it  may  be  said  never  to 
die.  The  majority  in  it,  take  care  to  admit  none  but  those  who 
are  of  the  same  disposition  with  themselves.     So  that  the 

'  Burnet'i  Vindication  of  the  Anthoritj,  Constitntion,  and  Laws  of  Uie  Church 
of  Scotland,  pp.  249,  250.     1673.  '  St.  Mark,  x.  42-45. 
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danger  of  an  oppressive  synod  is  greater  and  more  endmiig 
than  of  a  wicked  or  tyrannical  bishop.  All  ranks  of  thepeofb 
showed  that  they  were  of  this  mind,  from  the  enthusiastic 
ception  they  gave  to  the  four  prelates  on  their  arrival  tsm 
London;  but  more  particularly  to  archbishop  Fairfiml  A 
Glasgow,  which  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  tyranny  <l 
Gillespie  and  the  rcmonstrators,  and  of  archbishop  Shaip  ik 
St  Andrews,  where  the  whole  nobility  and  gentry  of  tk  ' 
county  of  Fife  escorted  him  to  that  city.  The  disgusting  eut 
which  they  used  about  submitting  to  and  crowning  king  JeuIi 
meant  nothing  else  than  submitting  to  the  intolerable  insdence 
of  all  the  different  kirk  judicatories,  and  suffering  every  tioih 
blesome,  pragmatic,  or  agitating  minister,  to  rail  firom  his  pulpit 
against  his  governors,  individuals  among  his  parishioners  thit 
were  obnoxious  to  him,  or  that  had  incurred  his  private  resent- 
ment, and  all  the  loyal  and  obedient  subjects  who  served  thdr 
unfortunate  sovereign.  The  frequent  absence  of  the  vDim- 
ters  from  their  parochial  duties  had  the  most  pernicious  effects 
both  on  themselves  and  on  the  morals  of  their  people.  In 
one  of  his  letters  Baillie  complains  that  he  had  been  absent 
from  his  charge  seven  weeks,  without  any  prospect  of  rdesse^ 
attending  on  the  commission  in  debating  about  the  engage- 
ment, and  trying  to  prevent  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation  fiom 
making  an  effort  to  remove  tlie  disgrace  from  the  nation, which 
the  commission  of  the  kirk  and  the  Argyle  faction  had  inde- 
libly stamped  upon  their  own  party,  of  having  sold  their  sove- 
reign to  their  own  progeny,  the  independents. 

The  most  violent  accusations  have  most  unjustly  been 
brought  against  the  carl  of  Middleton,  for  the  acts  of  parliament 
and  of  council,  which  the  tyranny  of  the  rebel  government  had 
rendered  necessary.  The  act  rescissory  was  the  only  instmment 
by  which  the  royal  government  could  have  been  relieved  from 
its  multiplied  embarrassments,  and  the  earl  of  Middleton  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  firmness  and  resolution  ineffectingit 
Had  Lauderdale  been  the  commissioner,  all  the  evils  of  reli- 
gious anarchy  would  have  been  continued,  for  he  was  then  a 
presbyterian  at  heart,  though  he  had  not  the  honesty  openly  U) 
profess  it.  Middleton  had  experienced  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
commission  of  the  kirk,  and  had  been  excommunicated  by 
the  remonstrators.  He  had  lived  the  whole  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  the  kingdom,  and  knew  the  bearing  of  all  the  three 
religious  parties  in  it;  and  he  acted  in  the  restoration  of  epis- 
copacy from  the  certain  knowledge  that  two  of  these  parties 
were  decidedly  favourable  to  it ;  and  tnat  a  large  synod  of  one 
of  them  had  actually  petitioned  for  it.  It  comes  with  a  bad  grace 
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rom  presbyterians  to  complain  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and 
be  displacing  a  few  of  the  most  violent  and  un  tameable  of  the 
iiofessors  in  the  universities,  when  they  themselves  summa- 
ily  ^ected  all  the  professora  of  colleges,  and  imposed  the  sacri- 
Bgious  oath  of  the  covenant  upon  all  the  students  at  matricu- 
ttioD,  and  on  the  people,  before  they  wei*e  admitted  to  their 
acimments.  The  procedure  of  the  king's  government  in  this 
ras  but  the  natural  course  of  retribution,  which  never  fails  in 
hia  world  to  follow  oppression  and  wrong.  Middleton*s  bal* 
^tling  act  was  neither  so  sweeping  in  its  extent,  nor  so  unjust 
nd  oppressive  in  its  operation,  as  Argyle  and  the  commis^ 
ion*s  Act  qf  ClasseSj  which  excluded  three-fourths  of  the 
iagdom  from  serving  their  sovereign  in  any  capacity  what«> 
rer,  not  even  as  common  soldiers ;  whereas  the  balloting  act 
raa  only  intended  to  exclude  twelve  persona  from  power,  to 
e  ballott^d  for  by  parliament.  But  at  the  Restoration  there 
rere  no  violent  ejectments  nor  arbitrary  excommunications, 
rhich  carried  confiscation  of  property  and  peril  to  life  in  their 
rain ;  and  even  the  Glasgow  act,  which  produced  so  much 
rily  was  not  intended  as  a  punishment,  but  merely  to  declare 
hat  those  ministers  that  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  or 
orced  upon  them  by  the  remonstrators,  had  not  a  l^gal  title  to 
heir  churches.  It  was  proposed  to  confer  this  legal  title 
ipon  them  on  the  easiest  conditions;  and  although  most  of 
hem  had  got  possession  b}'  the  forcible  and  illegal  ejectment 
if  the  former  episcopal  incumbents,  yet  they  would  have  re- 
ceived a  legal  titles  and  have  been  confirmed  in  their  benefices, 
lad  not  their  fundamental  principle  of  resistance  to  authority 
Iriven  the  remonstrators  to  the  supposed  necessity  oide$erting 
fActr  charges.  The  resolutioner  presbyterians  accepted  the 
berms  proposed  by  government,  and  were  all  cor^rmed  in  their 
iivings,  and  most  of  them  were  re-ordained  to  the  priesthood, 
irhich  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  principles  and  practice 
if  the  primitive  church.  **  For,''  we  repeat  the  saying  of  an 
meient  father,  '^  do  you  think  it  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are 
»rtbodox,  and  sound  in  the  faith  ?  Suppose  they  are,  yet  still 
thair  ordination  is  null  and  invalid;  and  then  what  can  their 
Uth,  or  any  thing  else,  signify  ?  Christians  ought  to  contend 
la  earnestly  for  valid  ordination  as  they  do  for  the  very  faith 
itself;  for  if  it  be  lawful  for  every  pretender  to  consecrate  and 
nake  themselves  priests,  then  farewell  altar  j/arewell  cburchf 
ind  priesthood  too  ^J* 
Whenever  Wodrow  and  his  imitators  record  any  of  the  acts 
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of  parliament  or  council  which  were  intended  to  curb  the  na* 
tural  propensities  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  they  invariably 
state,  without  the  least  evidence  whatever,  that  they  wen 
made  ^'  at  the  instigation  of  the  prelates,^  which  was  a  mers 
gratuitous  assumption,  arising  out  of  that  intense  Aa/re</ which 
they  bore  towards  the  whole  order,  but  in  particular  to  the 
primate.     The  past  history  of  the  assemblies  and  the  commii- 
sions  will  show  how  many  deeds  of  blood,  herryinga^  and  op- 
pression, were  done  not  only  at  the  instigation  of  the  piesbj- 
terian  ministers,  but  at  i\\Q\x  urgent  demands  and  never-ceuiog 
agitation.     But  the  prelates  were  so  far  from  instigating  dw 
council  to  the  measiures  which  they  thought  fit  to  adopt,  thM 
they  acted  as  a  drag  upon  their  precipitancy,  and  tempered 
their  severity  with  mercy.     The  mild  steady  govemmeiitof 
the  bishops  will  bear  a  comparison  at  any  time  with  thenuny 
instances  of  cruelty  that  appeared  in  the  judicatories  dnring 
the  ^  noon-tide**  of  the  kirk.     Those  who  would  not  signAe 
covenant  were  declared  to  be  the  enemies  of  God,  the  Un^ 
and  the  country,  their  persons  were  seized,  and  their  propeitf 
confiscated,  and  in  1643,  when  some  of  the  nobility  refuMdto 
sign  the  covenant,  soldiers  were  ordered  to  arrest  them,  and 
with  authority  to  kill  them  if  they  made  resistance.    All  Um 
cruelties  were  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  commission, whidi 
pretended  always  to  be  seeking  the  glory  of  God ;  but  it  wtt 
evidently  the  effects  of  a  spirit  at  enmity  with  Him.   For  manj 
years  He  visibly  appeared  to  have  had  a  controversy  ^ithtfaat 
church  and  nation,  and  His  anger  does  not  yet  seem  to  be 
turned  away,  but  His  hand  to  be  still  stretched  out    It  wu 
evident  that  during  the  rebellion  the  leading  ministers,  and 
those  who  usurped  the  government,  were  given  up  to  a  repio* 
bate  mind  and  a  spirit  of  delusion,  for  instead  of  teaching  the 
people  obedience  and  morality,  they  inculcated  under  c^oor 
of  religion  the  fiercest  hatred  and  animosity  into  their  heaiti» 
against  the  fathers  of  the  church  and  against  the  LoiA 
anointed,  whose  authority  they  renounced ;  they  abandoned  and 
sold  his  person,  cursed  and  excommunicated  the  loyalists,  who 
engaged  to  rescue  him,  and  at  last  tamely  looked  on  while  the 
independents  murdered  him.     Hatred  and  wrath  are  anti- 
christian,  and  works  of  the  flesh ;  for  ^'  he  that  loveth  not  Ui 
brother  abideth  in  death  :  whosoever  hateth  his  brother  iit 
murderer ;  and  ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  lift 
abiding  in  him/' 
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i^gaiiiet  the  clergy. — Deatha. — Bishop  Leighton. — Number  of  conrictions  in 
the  high  commission  court. — ^A  proclamation. — A  riot  at  the  West  Kirk. — 
Marquis  of   Huntly  placed  under  the  primate's  care. — Primate's  letter  to 

lofd  Kincardine. 1666. — ^Bishop  of  Ross's  letter. — Welsh  proclaimed. — 

Inddftntal  notices  of  respect  for  the  clergy. — ^The  army. — Oath  of  allegiance. 
^-Consecration  of  bishop  Scroggie. — The  plague  and  fire  of  London. — Bur- 
net turns  reformer — his  circular  letters. — A  meeting  of  some  of  the  bishops 
—Burnet  summoned  before  them — and  rebuked. — Intrigues  of  the  banished 
niidsters. — Sir  James  Turner. — An  insurrection— the  rebels  capture  Turner — 
lUr  numbers  increase — alarm  of  the  government — ^measures  taken  for  sup- 
pfeesing  the  rebellion— moTcmente  of  the  rebels. — Covenant  renewed. — A 
■MnifiBeto. — Naphtali. — Rebels  advance  to  the  capital — take  up  a  position  on 
Ike  Pentland  hills. — ^Wallace's  imprudence. — Dispositions  for  the  battle — ^the 
nral — the  prisoners — Executions.— Hew  Mackail — his  trial^^xecution. — Hie 
arahUahops  accused. — A  supposititious  letter  from  the  king. — The  wind  up. 

1664. — By  THE  REFORMING  zeal  of  the  house  of  Argyle,  the 
ushoprick  of  Argyle  was  so  completely  plundered  of  every 
»tige  of  its  revenue,  that  Fletcher,  whom  the  king  had  selected 
•r  it,  refused  to  accept  it  because  the  rent  was  naught.  The 
ime  eminent  house  had  also  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
roperty  of  the  bishoprick  of  the  Isles,  and  bishop  Wallace  was 
>liged  to  apply  to  the  privy  council  for  a  grant  of  the  stipend 
r  his  former  parish  of  Barnwell  for  the  year  1663,  which  was 
len  vacant,  in  order  to  eke  out  the  scanty  revenues  of  his  see. 
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The  petition  bears,  that  ^'  the  provision  of  the  bishoprick  of  the 
Isles  is  so  mean  that  unless  his  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to 
take  some  course  for  helping  of  it,  the  petitioner  Motf  nxd  k 
able  to  subsist  by  it ;  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  placfli 
and  the  extraordinary  expense  he  is  put  to  in  visiting  iC  He 
received  tlie  stipend  of  the  vacant  parish  for  that  time,  and 
Mr.  Annand,  son  of  him  who  was  so  maltreated  by  the  godlj 
women  at  Glasgow,  when  he  preached  at  the  meeting  of  tlw 
diocesan  synod  in  favour  of  the  liturgy  ^,  received  a  smtll 
gratuity  for  the  loss  which  his  father  sustained  in  ha%iug  ben 
forcibly  and  illegally  ejected  from  his  benefice,  the  ptriik 
church  of  Avr. 

Early  in  January  the  king  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
bishops  Hamilton  and  Wishart,  which  shews  that  he  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical  affsurs  of  his 
kingdom  :-^ 

*^  Charles  R. 

^'  Right  reverend  fathers  in  God,  our  trusty  and  wdl- 
beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  Having  received  from  the  aich* 
bishop  of  Sl  Andrews  an  account  of  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  we  have  thought  fit  to  tell  you,  that 
we  take  special  notice  of  your  concurring  in  our  parliament  and 
in  vour  particular  stations  for  the  furtlierance  of  our  service; 
anci  as  we  do  expect  that  by  your  conformity  in  your  church 
administrations,  and  your  vigorous  and  unanimous  endearoun 
in  that  subordination  to  which,  by  the  rules  of  your  order,  yoa 
are  bound,  you  will  discharge  the  trust  committed  to  you,  for 
the  good  of  that  church  and  our  service  therein ;  so  you  maj 
be  confident  of  our  princely  protection  and  encouragement, 
and  that  we  will  be  careful  to  employ  our  royal  power  for  re- 
moving these  distempci*s,  which  the  disorders  of  these  late 
times  have  created,  and  preventing  and  remedying  these  evils 
which  you  apprehend  to  be  prejudicial  and  obstructive  to  your 
])ious  and  lawful  designs. 

*'  For  the  further  settlement  and  weal  of  the  church,  we  have 
commanded  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  bishop  of 
Aberdeen  (whom  we  have  presented  to  the  archbishoprick  of 
Glasgow)  to  acquaint  you  that  we  have  granted  a  commission 
to  he  passed  under  our  great  seal  to  persons  of  known  affec* 
tion  to  our  service,  for  a  speedy  and  impartial  execution  of  the 
good  laws  made  in  behalf  of  the  church-government,  and  fcl 

*  Vide  ofi/e,  toI.  i.  ch.  ziii.  pp.  555.556, 
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Perenting  and  suppressing  schisms,  which  we  are  hopeful  will 
ro?e  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  crushing  the  disobedience 
id  opposition  of  those  who  are  disaffected  to  our  authority, 
id  the  lawful  government  of  the  church. 
^  We  have  sIbo  given  instructions  to  be  communicated  to 
m.  for  preparing  overtures  to  be  offered  to  us,  for  a  previous 
militating  of  the  work  of  the  national  svnod,  constitute  ac- 
iding  to  the  late  act  of  parliament,  which  we  are  resolved  to 
11  as  soon  as  we  can,  promising  to  ourself,  by  the  blessing  of 
)d,  the  result  of  that  synod  may  most  probably  conduce 
*  the  settlement  and  security  of  that  church,  in  its  doctrine, 
(cipline,  and  worship. 

"  We  have  also  ordered  the  planting  of  the  vacant  sees  of 
>erdeen  and  Orkney  with  persons  of  known  worth  and 
ilities:  and  have  moreover  commanded,  that  it  shall  be 
;nified  to  you  with  how  much  satisfaction  and  content  we 

take  notice  of  the  late  act  of  parliamant  for  the  better 
3vision  of  universities ;  and  that  we  do  commend  your  ex- 
iplary  piety  and  zeal  for  the  public  good  of  church  and 
ite,  which  is  visibly  concerned  in  the  flourishing  of  these 
ninaries  of  religion  and  good  education  in  learning  and 
tue. 

*^  As  we  do  give  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  so  good  a  work, 
d  so  beseeming  your  profession,  so  we  do  signify  our  express 
sasure  that  you  use  your  utmost  endeavours  for  perfecting  and 
udering  the  same  effectual,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  act ; 
d  for  this  end,  that  you  intimate  our  pleasure  to  the  ministers 

their  respective  dioceses,  and  appoint  collectors,  and  give 

your  respective  provincials  complete  rolls  of  the  valued 
neiicesand  stipends  betwixt  and  the  10th  of  August  next,  and 
at  you  take  care  that  the  several  proportions  be  paid  in 
:unst  the  Ist  of  February,  1665,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
e  act  In  this  you  are  not  to  fail,  as  you  would  do  us  ac- 
ptable  service :  and  we  shall  not  be  wanting  both  to  contri- 
ite  ourselves,  and  to  invite  and  persuade  others,  our  good 
bjects,  to  imitate  so  laudable  an  example  for  promoting 
cb  an  universal  and  public  good. 

"  In  order  to  which  we  have  granted  a  commission  to  several 
rsons  to  join  with  the  respective  chancellors  for  visiting  the 
id  universities,  and  regulating  the  profession  therein,  and  dis- 
using the  relief  and  supplies  of  the  mean  and  incompetent 
aintenance  of  professors  and  governors  in  the  several  colleges 

they  shall  be  proportioned  by  us.  Thus  remitting  what 
ie  we  have  instructed  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  for 
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promoting  our  service  to  his  relations,  we  bid  you  heaitilj 
farewell. 

^  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  the  12th  of  Januaij, 
1663-4,  and  of  our  reign  the  fifteenth  year. 

"  By  his  majesty's  special  command. 

^*  Lauderdall" 

'*  DirecCad  to  the  Kjf  bt  Reirerend  FaUien  in  God, 
the  biihops  of  Edinboiigh  and  Galloway." 

These  prelates  immediately  commenced  the  examinatioi 
which  his  majesty  recommended,  with  the  greatest  diligoici 
and  exactness,  and  inquired  particularly  into  the  state  ml 
condition  of  the  church,  and  especially  into  every  disorder  into 
whichany  part  had  fallen,  through  neglect  or  otherwise.  Ik} 
also  made  the  most  rigorous  inquisition  into  the  conduct  of  lb 
managers  and  masters,  and  also  into  the  provisions  of  Am 
universities,  where  it  seems  they  found  little  **  save  blind  t^ 
rational  zed  and  bigotry  -^  for  the  old  covenanting  leveo  hid 
not  been  entirely  purgea  out  of  these  seats  of  learning.    Oi 
these  diflferent  topics  they  drew  up  a  plain  and  faithfid  repoi^ 
which  was  laid  before  his  majesty  by  archbishop  Sharp,  anl 
with  which  the  king  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  wrote  avsrr 
gracious  answer  to  each  clause  specifically ;  assuring  them  tvl 
the  other  prelates,  who  had  also  rendered  them  great  asai- 
tance,  ^'  That  their  concurring  with  his  parliament,  and  thai 
uniformity  in  [the]  church  might  make  them  have  a  confident 
assurance  of  his  princely  protection.     That  for  removing  tha 
distempers  which  the  disorders  of  the  late  times  had  created, 
now  obstructive  to  their  pious  designs,  his  royal  power  should 
be  employed.     That  the  vacancy  in  the  sees  for  their  further 
support  ^ould  be  filled  up.     That  schism  and  disobedience   \ 
to  ihe  lawful  government  of  the  churcji  should  be  tried  bj 
commissioners  under  the  great  seal.     And,  lastly,  with  how 
much  satisfaction  and  content  his  majesty  takes  notice  of  that 
concern  in  the  universities,  by  procuring  the  additional  act, 
with  his  hearty  thanks  for  so  good  a  work  beseeming  their  pro- 
fession, for  which  his  majesty  gives  directions  witli  this  pro- 
mise— both  to  contribute  himself,  invite  and  persuade  othen, 
and  also  to  grant  a  commission  for  visiting  the  said  universitiee^ 
and  regulating  the  professions  therein  ^^ 

Early  in  the  spring  archbishop  Sharp  went  to  court,  and 
carried  up  the  report  which  the  bishops  had  made  to  the  kin^ 

*  Accoant  of  the  Familie  of  Hamilton,  of  Broomhill.    4  to.  pp.  56  to  51 
Published  by  the  Bonnatyne  Club. 
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<M  the  state  of  the  church  and  the  uniyersities.     Burnet  and 
^aihen  do  not  scruple  to  allege  the  most  improbable  and  un- 
"Vrorthy  motives  for  the  primate's  journey ;  and  they  broadly 
^■•ert  that  his  sole  object  was  to  complain  of  Glencairn  the 
chancellor  in  particular,  and  of  the  whole  privy  council  in  ge- 
xienl,and  to  persuade  the  king  to  erect  a  high  commission  court 
KSharles  certainly  did  constitute  such  a  court,  for  which  he 
liad  the  example  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  although 
it  liad  never  been  popular  or  productive  of  good ;  but  there  is 
noother  evidence  diat  the  primate  suggested  it  than  the  malig- 
nant insinuations  of  Burnet  and  Wodrow.  This  court  removed 
^U  ecclesiastical  affairs  from  the  privy  council,  and,  in  fact,  its 
powers  were  independent  and  inquisitorial.   Its  members  were 
^udiorised  ^  to  talce  conizance  of  and  to  punish  all  offenders, 
'Who  went  about  corrupting  and  disaffecting  people  from  their 
^Uegiancef  and  obedience  to  the  lawsy  and  all  who  expressed 
tlieiT  dissatisfaction  to  his  majesty's  authority,  by  contravening 
nets  of  parliament  or  council  in  relation  to  church  affairs." 
'*Xhe  members  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  prelates,  clergy, 
^lobility,  magistrates,  and  military  officers,  of  whom  five  were 
m  qaomm,  an  archbishop  or  bishop  being  always  one  of  the 
qnomm,  and  all  officers  in  the  kingdom,  both  civil  and  military, 
^were  to  obey  their  orders.     This  commission  was  to  endure 
only  till  the  first  of  November  of  the  present  year,  and  after 
that  until  it  should  be  discharged  by  his  majesty  ;  and  it  was 
appointed  to  meet  for  the  first  time  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
March.    Lauderdale  was  opposed  to  the  erection  of  this  court ; 
bat  eventually  acceded  to  it.    Burnet  says,  '^  I  took  the  liberty, 
though  then  too  young  to  meddle  in  things  of  that  kind,  to  ex- 
postulate very  freely  with  Lauderdale.     [He  was  then  of  the 
matore  age  of  twenty-one.]     I  thought  he  was  acting  the  earl 
of  Traquair's  part,  giving  way  to  all  the  follies  of  the  bishops 
on  design  to  ruin  them.   He  upon  that  ran  out  into  a  great  deal 
of  freedom  with  me :  told  me  many  passages  of  Sharp^s  past 
life :  he  was  persuaded  he  would  ruin  all :  but  he  said  he  was 
resolved  to  give  him  line,  for  he  had  not  credit  enough  to  stop 
him,  nor  would  he  oppose  any  thing  that  he  proposed,  unless 
it  were  very  extravagant :  he  saw  the  earl  of  Glencairn  and 
he  would  be  in  a  perpetual  war,  and  it  was  indifferent  to  him 
how  matters  might  go  between  them :  things  would  run  to  a 
height,  and  then  the  king  would  of  himself  put  a  stop  to  their 
career :  for  the  king  said  often,  he  was  not  priestridden  :  he 
would  not  venture  a  war,  nor  travel  again  for  any  party.     This 
was  all  I  could  obtain  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale;''  and 
enough  too,  if  it  had  been  true.     Burnet's  vanity  prevented 
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his  discorering  that  Lauderdale  must  have  been  playing  upi 
his  credulity,  else  his  indiscretion,  to  '^  run  out"*  so  bcantioqlj 
to  a  youth,  unfitted  him  for  his  place,  whose  vanity  ni^il 
any  time  induce  him  to  communicate  the  whole  of  this  coi* 
versalion  to  his  political  enemies,  as  well  as  to  the  priiKi}il 
party  himself.  Burnet  professes  that  he  was  too  young  to  addiw 
Lauderdale  on  affairs  of  state ;  but  so  inflated  was  he  viik 
the  minister's  simulated  confidential  communication,  thai  be 
considered  himself  old  enough  and  entitled  to  catediifle  ml 
instruct  the  primate;  *^  I  pressed  Sharp  himself  to  think  of 
more  moderate  methods.  Bui  he  despiskd  my  appUcQiwn\ 
and  from  that  lime  he  was  very  jealous  of  me  ^-^  and  fhim  that 
period  Burnet  bore  the  primate  such  an  implacable  enmity  that 
It  tinctures  all  he  has  to  say  respecting  him  in  his  Own  rinO) 
and  entirely  invalidates  his  evidence  in  that  work. 

Thk  author  of  Naphtali  calls  this  court  '*  a  state  monstei^ 
absurdly   confounding   ecclesiastical   and  civil  jurisdictioOi 
empowering  secular  persons  to  suspend  and  depose  ministen, 
to  excommunicate,  and  gives  power  to  pretended  churchoMi 
and  ministers  to  fine,  confine,  incarcerate,  &c.''    The  yaifit^ 
ment  at  the  Restoration  only  recognised  an  old  act  m  hin| 
James  VL,  which  was  enacted  in  consequence  of  the  ifi- 
tem  then  pursued  by  the  ministers  who  preached  treason  fiom 
the  pulpit,  of  declining  the  authority  of  the  king  and  counriL 
That  act  asserted  the  king's  authority  over  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  and  made  opposers  of  it  liable  to  the  pains  of  Iug|h 
treason ;  and  Charles's  act  only  rc-enactcd  this  law,  which  wsa 
now  become  more  necessary  than  ever  from  the  turbulence  of 
the  presbytcrian  ministers.     Naphtali  calls  the  court  ^  a  stale 
monster,"  and  the  king  a  ^'  state  anti-christ,"  ^^  a  civil  pope,* 
because  he  would  not  permit  the  ministers  to  play  the  popCi 
Bishop  Uonyman,  in  answer  to  these  charges,  says,  ^^tuttit 
is  false  that  the  king  commits  suspension,  deposition,  excom- 
munication, to  mere  secular  men ;  there  is  not  one  word  in  Ae 
commission  of  excommunication,  (so  that  herein  the  apologiat 
lies  splendidly],  nor  is  there  any  word  in  the  commission  im- 
porting a  power  given  to  secular  men  to  suspend  or  depoie 
ministers ;  for  tlie  commission  (as  the  words  bear]  doth  only 
empower  the  persons  named,  ^  to  appoint  disorderly  miuisten 
to  be  censured,  with  suspension  and  deposition.'     Now  sure, 
it  is  one  thing  to  appoint  a  thing  to  be  donCj  and  another  thing 

io  do Not  that  tlicy  thought  that  secular  men  (as  thia 

spiritual  man  calls  them]  could  immediately  execute  and  do 

'  Ovu  TtiUL's/i    375-6. 
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««ch  things ;  yet  they  appoint  the  things  to  be  done  by  those 
wliose  concernment  and  calling  it  was  to  be  the  immediate 
doers  thereof;  and  this  is  no  more  than  any  supreme  magistrate 
may  do^.**  Again,  Naphtali  incited  his  party  to  revolt,  by 
laying  ^  that  the  practices  of  this  court  hath  no  precedent  in 
m  chrittian  world,  save  that  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  .... 
that  it  ismore  than  evident,  that  our  oppressions  and  grievances, 
ij  reason  of  that  court  alone,  do  far  exceed  all  the  pressures 
lod  injuries  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  whereupon  the  United 
Provinces  have  justified  and  approved  their  revolt  from  the 
dng  of  Spain ^;'*  which  of  course  meant  that  tlie  severities 
fhich  thdr  own  turbulence  and  sedition  brought  upon  the 
covenanters  were  a  sufficient  justification  for  them  to  revolt. 

In  former  times  the  archbishopsof  St.  Andrews  always  had 
he  precedence  of  all  the  nobility  and  officers  of  state ;  but 
luring  the  rebellion,  their  privileges  were  wholly  extirpated, 
ad  c^r  the  Restoration  they  had  been  overlooked.  Charles 
herefore  was  pleased  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  any 
olicitation,  to  restore  the  archbishop  to  his  proper  place  by 
lis  letters-patent ;  and  he  was  directed  to  take  precedence  of 
he  lord  chancellor  and  all  other  subjects  at  the  privy  council,  and 
Q  all  public  meetings  and  processions^.  The  primate^s 
alumniators  do  not  agree  respecting  the  spring  and  source  of 
his  renewal  of  his  precedency*  Burnet  boldly  asserts  that 
he  primate  solicited  the  precedence ;  and  says,  he  ^^  moved 
hat  a  letter  might  be  writ,  giving  him  the  precedence  of  the 
ord  chancellor.      This  was  thought  an  inexcusable  piece 

>  A  Surtey  of  the  ioBolent  and  infemons  libel,  entitled  Naphtali  &c.»  by 
jidrew  Honyman,  bkhop  of  Orkney;  1678. 

<  Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  Kingdom  of 
nuriat,  pp.  184,  187. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  king's  letter : — «  Whereas  our  royal  father, 
f  blesMd  memory,  by  his  letter  dated  at  Wanstead,  12th  July,  1636,  did  signify 
B  his  privy  council,  that  having  considered,  according  to  the  custom  of  all  civil 
nd  christian  kingdoms,  what  place  and  dignity  is  due  unto  the  church,  the  pre- 
edency  of  whose  chief  ruler  should  procure  more  respect  thereunto ;  to  the  end 
bat  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  primate  and  metropolitan  of  that  our  king- 
lorn,  may  enjoy  the  privileges  belonging  to  his  place,  we  were  pleased  to  name 
Im  first  in  the  commission  of  our  secret  council :  and  our  pleasure  is,  that  he 
lave  the  first  place  both  at  our  council  and  at  all  other  public  meetings,  before 
lur  dmnoellor  and  all  other  our  subjects  within  that  our  kingdom  ;  as  one  from 
he  eminency  of  whose  place  we  will  have  none  in  any  way  to  derogate  :  [but 
haU  ever  contribute  what  we  can]  for  the  advancement  thereof,  in  so  far  as  is 
iwful  and  expedient.  And  we  being  also  desirous  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
faorch  and  that  dignity  in  the  person  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  his 
Dcoesaors,  have  thought  fit  to  renew  our  blessed  father's  command,  and  to  the 
ad  it  may  be  punctually  observed,  we  command  you  to  registrate  this  our  letter 
n  the  books  of  our  council,  and  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell.  Given,  ficc, 
fth  January,  1664." 
VOL.  II.  3  Y 
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of  vanity  ^ ;"  but  Wodrow,  on  the  other  hand,  malicioody 
insinuates  that  it  was  a  caiT)'ing  out  of  Laudcrdale*8  threit 
of  striking  episcopacy  under  the  fifth  rib — that  is,  for  the 
purpose  of  entirely  ruining  it  He  says,  *'  that  Lauderdale, 
in  order  to  bring  hatred  on  the  bishqpsj  procured  a  letter 
from  the  king,  ordering  that  the  archbishop  of  St  AndrewB 
should  take  place  of  aJI  the  officers  of  state,  eren  the  cban- 
cellor  himself,  that  thus,  as  the  letter  bore,  the  king  migbt 
show  such  thankfulness  to  God  for  his  restoration,  by  putting 
such  honour  on  the  first  order  of  the  church  ^.**  Lord  Foun- 
tiunhall  says,  that  ^*  archbishop  Sharp  had  such  a  letter,  but 
never  n^ade  use  of  it  3."*  The  chancellor  was  much  mortified 
at  the  precedence  given  to  the  primate,  and  was  prepared  to 
dispute  it ;  but  he  did  not  survive  the  diminution  of  his  raok 
many  months. 

In  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway  the  presbyterisDS 
were  very  turbulent  and  seditious,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a 
necessary  precaution  to  send  sir  James  Turner  and  a  few  sol- 
diers into  Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright,  to  maintain  order,  and 
to  prevent  their  "  drawing  to  a  head,"  to  which  they  were  well 
inclined  of  themselves;  butthey  were  strongly  incited  by  Welsh 
and  Semple,  two  itinerant  preachers,  or  ^  fieiy  ministers,"  as 
Burnet  calls  them.     Sir  James  was  ordered  to  biHet  his  men 
at  firee  quarters  on  the  inhabitants,  which  of  course  would 
produce  much  irritation  and  many  quarrels,  and  drive  the 
insolent  soldiery  to  the  commission  of  much  oppression,  of 
which  they  are  loudly  accused.     Sir  James  was  authorised  to 
receive  and  transmit  informations,  and  to  levy  fines  without 
any  legal  process.     The  privy  council  sent  him  a  letter  of 
tlianks  for  his  care  and  pains  in  reducing  the  disaffected  dis- 
tricts to  quietness,  and  protecting  the  clergy  from  the  mali- 
cious persecution  of  the  covenanters.      From  obvious  causes 
Turner  has  been  severely  criticised  by  prcsbyteriaii  authors, 
and  if  a  dog  once  gets  an  ill  name,  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  it ; 
but  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  bred  was  not  likely  to  im- 
prove cither  his  manners  or  his  morals.     A  most  devoted  re- 
publican and  dissenter  in  principle,  gives  him  the  following 
character : — '^  This  sir  James  was  a  tool  to  their  minds,  a 
stranger  in  the  country,  being  an  Englishman;  bred  to  plun- 
der and  rapine  in  the  service  of  the  French,  perfectly  void  of 
the  fear  of  God  and  man,  and  unacquainted  either  with  reli- 


*  Own  Timei»  i.  SOl.  -  Aoalecta,  i.  p.  27. 

*  Fonntunbidl'i  Dediioni,  i.  p.  1S4,  cited  by  Kirkpatrick  Sharp,  Esq. ;  note 
to  Kirkton's  Hiitory,  p.  20: . 
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S^OQ  or  humanity  ^J*  It  is  an  easy  matter,  in  these  general 
termSf  to  heap  obloquy  upon  a  public  servant,  who  was 
appointed  to  perform  a  disagreeable  service;  but  l)e  Foe  has 
forgotten  to  add  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  the 
school  in  which  he  was  taught  his  inhumanity,  where  he  was 
set  the  example  of  massacring  prisoners  in  cold  blood  after 
quarter  given;  an  example  Which  not  even  the  prejudiced 
WodroW)  nor  his  follower  Hetherington,  have  ventured  to  say 
be  followed'. 

The  primate  returned  from  court  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  on  the  16th  the  Court  of  High  Commission  met 
fiir  the  first  time.  Among  their  first  acts  was  one  which  con- 
demned Mr.  James  Wood*s  (late  professor  of  divinity  in  St 
Andrews)  book,  respecUng  church  government,  to  be  burned 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Wodrow  attempts 
to  get  up  a  number  of  cases  of  oppression  against  tliis  Court, 
and  particularly  against  the  bishops;  but  they  appear  to  be 
overstrained,  and  Uie  answers  of  the  parties  tried  have  all  the 
appearance  of  straining  for  efiect.  In  short,  the  dogged  and 
turbulent  spirit  of  presbytery  appeared  most  conspicuous  in 
those  parties  whom  it  was  founa  necessary  to  summon  into 
this  court,  whom  neither  mildness  nor  severity  could  subdue, 
or  even  mollify;  for,  as  Baillie  justly  said,  ^^  it  was  in  vain  to 
dream  of  peace  with  these  men."  On  the  22d  of  this  month  the 
privy  council  issued  proclamations  for  the  recal  of  Buchanan's 
book  De  Jure  regni  apud  Scotos,  and  for  discharging  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  money  to  dissenting  and  disafTected 
ministers. 

On  Easter-day,  the  lOlh  of  April  of  Uiis  year,  the  rev. 
Patrick  Scougal,  parson  of  Salton,  and  the  venerable  Andrew 
Honyman,  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews,  were  consecrated, 
most  probably  by  the  primate  at  St.  Andrews.  The  former 
was  the  son  of  sir  John  Scougal,  of  that  ilk.     He  was  first 

E laced  at  Dairsie,  in  Fife,  in  the  year  1636,  and  consequently 
ad  received  episcopal  ordination ;  thence  he  was  removed  to 
Leuchars  in  1645,  where  Henderson,  of  Covenant  memory, 
was  minister  before  him ;  and  he  next  got  die  living  of  Saltoun, 
in  the  county  and  presbytery  of  Haddington.  Keith  says,  he 
was  a  man  of  great  worth;  and  Baillie  calls  him  ^^  a  good  and 
noble  scholar;''  and  even  the  slanderous  Wodrow  admits  that 
he  ^  was  reckoned  among  the  devoutest  of  that  order  3."  It 
had  been  designed  to  have  placed  him  as  professor  of  divinity 

^  De  Foe*H  Memoirs  of  the  Cburcb  of  Scotland,  1717,  p.  160. 

«  Vide  ante.  Chap.  ix.  pp.  15S,  181,  182.  »  Wodrow,  I.  p.  416. 
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in  St.  Anclrewsy  in  the  year  1658,  but  through  his  own  aod 
Mr.  Sharp's'^  lingering,  Gillespie,  at  Rutherford's  desire,  geU 
secretly  the  protector's  hand  to  one  Mr.  Alexander  Jamieson^* 
And  bishop  Burnet  says  of  this  worthy  prelate,  ^  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  somewhat;  with  whom  the  see  of  Aberdeen wu 
as  happy  in  this  age  as  it  was  in  his  worthy  predecessor  [bishop 
Patrick]  Forbes  [of  Corse]  in  the  last;  both  in  tlie  number  of 
the  years,  for  he  sat  seventeen  years  in  that  chair,  and  in  the 
rare  qualities  that  dignified  them  both  almost  equally.  He 
also  saw  his  son  fill  the  divinity  chair  as  the  other  had  done; 
but  here  was  the  fatal  difference — that  he  only  lived  loog 
enough  to  raise  the  greatest  expectation  that  I  ever  knew  upoo 
any  of  that  nation  of  his  standing;  for  when  all  hoped  to  see 
in  him  a  second  Dr.  Forbes,  or,  to  bring  it  nearer  home,  ano- 
ther bishop  Scougal,  for  that  was  his  father's  name,  he  died 
very  young  [he  was  the  author  of  an  excellent  work,  *  Th% 
Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man'].  The  endearing  gentleness 
of  the  father  [bishop  Scougal]  to  all  that  differed  from  him, 
his  great  strictness  in  giving  [holy]  orders,  his  most  unaffected 
humility,  and  contempt  of  the  world,  were  things  so  singular 
in  him,  that  they  deserved  to  be  much  more  admired  than  bit 
other  talents,  which  were  also  extraordinary ;  a  wonderful 
strength  of  judgment,  a  dexterity  in  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
which  he  employed  chiefly  in  the  making  up  of  differences, 
and  a  discretion  in  his  whole  deportment;  for  he  had  a  way 
of  familiarity  by  which  he  gave  everybody  all  sorts  of  freedom 
with  him,  and  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  inspired  them 
with  a  veneration  for  him,  and  by  that  be  gained  so  much  on 
their  affections,  that  he  was  considered  as  the  common  father 
of  his  whole  diocese,  and  the  dissenters  themsdves  seemed  to 
est^m  him  no  less  than  the  conformists  did.  He  took  great 
pleasure  in  discoursing  often  with  young  divines,  and  set  him- 
self to  frame  in  them  right  and  generous  notions  of  the  chris- 
tiai^  religion  and  of  the  pastoral  care ;  so  that  a  set  of  men 
grew  up  under  his  labours  tliat  carry  still  on  them  characters 
of  his  spirit  and  temper^. 

Bt  an  act  of  "  transportabilitie"  Mr.  Andrew  Honyraan 
was  made  colleague  to  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  in  St  Andrews,  in 
the  year  1643,  by  the  presbytery  of  that  city'.  In  April,  165'^ 
Baillio  wrote  to  Mr.  Honyman,  to  do  his  utmost  to  pn^vent 
sonic  overtures  for  an  union  with  the  remonstrators  from  taking 
effect,  and  ^'  obtesting  him  to  guard  against  this  assault." 

>  BaiUie's  Letten,  iU.  365,  and  note. 

'  Preface  to  Burnet's  Life  of  Bbhop  Bedell.  '  BaiUie's  Letters,  i|.  41l|, 
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Because,^  he  afterwards  said>  **  it  is  in  vain  to  dream  of 
«ee  with  these  men  I  They  mind  nought  but  to  set  them- 
Ires  up,  and  to  cast  out  and  hold  out  all  they  can^  and  fill 
1  places  with  their  proselytes  ^•*'  He  desires  Mr.  Houy- 
an*s  judgment  respecting  these  overtures;  but  it  does  not 
>pear  thai  any  reply  had  been  given.  Bishop  Scougal  was 
laced  in  the  see  of  Aberdeen,  and  bishop  Honyman  in  that 
r  the  Orkneys.  On  the  death  of  archbishop  Fairfoul,  Alex- 
ider  Bomet,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  translated  to  Glasgow 
I  the  month  of  January^,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  the  arch- 
ishop  was  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  along  with 
le  earl  of  Argyle. 

His  majesty's  birth-day  happened  on  the  high  festival  of 
Vhitsunday,  *^  a  remarkable  day ;  whereon  was  made,  in  every 
ilk  of  Edinburgh,  three  several  sermons  that  day,  in  comme- 
loration  of  the  Pentecost,  wherein  the  Holy  Spirit  was  sent 
own  upon  Christ's  apostles;  this  day,  wherein  the  solemnity 
'as  us^  for  the  king's  birth,  was  the  full  moon,  even  at  the 
eiy  solemnity,  after  four  hours  in  the  afternoon;  and  this  day 
16  Lord  sent  down  a  gracious  rain  for  nourishing  the  corns, 
hich  were  parched  with  drought  a  long  time  before  3."  Mr. 
icols'  artless  remarks  indisputably  prove  that  the  christian 
Btivals  were  tlien  solemnly  observed  by  the  Established 
hurch  in  Scotland,  jn  the  same  manner  as  other  christian 
lurches  celebrate  them.  He  is  an  unexceptionable  witness, 
<r  he  had  no  party  to  serve  either  way  by  recording  these 
mple  fiu;ts. 

The  earl  of  GLENCAiRN,the  chancellor,  died  on  the  30th  oi 
[ay,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  St.  Giles's  cathedral, 
hen  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  preached  a  funeral  sermon ; 
id  Wodrow  adds,  that  the  great  seal  was  placed  in  archbishop 
omet's  hands  till  a  successor  was  named  for  the  deceased 
irL    The  king  ordered  the  primate  and  the  earl  of  Kothes 

repair  to  court,  when  the  latter  was  invested  with  the  office 
'  lord  chancellor  and  lord  high  commissioner^ ;  so  that  he  held 
e  three  highest  offices  in  tlie  kingdom,  besides  the  command 
a  troop  of  Horse  Guards.  This  appointment  was  satisfac- 
ry  to  the  primate,  who  desired  that  that  dignitary  might  be 
a  churchman  in  heart,  though  not  in  habit,"  and  with  whom 
\  lived  in  terms  of  friendship^.  Burnet  insinuates  that  the 
imate  desired  the  seals  for  himself,  but  his  enmity  at  tlie 
imate  is  so  great  tor  having  slighted  his  unasked  advice,  ancl 

>  Bttllie's  Letten,  ui.  1S3.1S7.  *  Nicol's  Diary,  p.  421. 

<  Fteroeral's  Apology,  p.  228.  *  Burnet's  Own  Timoe,  i.  38Q, 

I  Nk»r»  Diary,  p.  413. 
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his  inconsistencies  are  so  numerous,  that  he  omits  no  oppoit» 
nity  of  misrepresenting  the  archbishop ;  and  yet  he  makes' 
say,  that,  in  the  appointment  of  Rothes,  the  king  ^  had  ( 
all  that  could  be  desired  of  him  for  the  good  of  the  church."  lb 
earl  of  Tweeddale  was  made  president  of  the  council,  and* 
John  Nesbit  was  appointed  lord  advocate;  ^^and  moreoro^' 
he  adds,  ^^  Sharp  reckoned  this  was  his  master-pieceC*  wUck 
is  not  very  probable,  if  he  had  felt  such  keen  disapporatmat 
as  the  bishop  alleges  he  did,  at  missing  the  seals  for  himdC 

Burnet  tells  a  vile  and  most  improbable  story,  and  bkij 
accuses  the  primate  of  meanness  and  duplicity,  for  which  b 
says  the  king  despised  him ;  but  notwithstanding,  he  repM- 
sents  the  primate  as  standing  so  high  in  the  king^s  faTOUr  aad 
confidence  as  to  procure  the  appointment  of  his  own  fiiol 
to  be  chancellor,  and  even  to  draw  the  instructions  by  whkk 
the  high  commissioner  was  to  be  governed;  and  moreoro^ 
that  I^uderdale,  whom  he  represented  a  few  lines  beibre  at 
having  bullied  and  insulted  the  primate,  now  dared  notoppoK 
him  iu  any  thing !  So  malicious,  so  mendacious,  and  so  in- 
consistent, are  bishop  Burnet's  accounts  of  his  own  times. 

On  tii  t:  <ith  of  July  the  primate  wrote  to  archbishop  SfaeldoD, 
complaining  that  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  forecde- 
siastical  affairs  was  more  calculated  to 'irritate  and  promote 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  disaffected  presby  terians,  than  to 
reduce  them  to  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  and  he  says,  "  that  iu 
all  the  dioceses  of  this  church  we  have  not  above  one  score  o( 
ministers,  or  two  hundred  men  or  women,  who  do  withdraw 
obedience  to  us  and  the  laws.  It  is  only  in  the  dioceses  of 
Glasgow  and  Galloway,  where  schism  and  opposition  to  us  is 
owned,  which,  if  connived  at,  and  not  timeously  suppressed, 
will  soon  spread  its  contagion  to  the  leavening  of  the  cleig)' 
and  laity  in  other  places,  and  the  overturning  of  all  which 
hath  been  done  since  his  majesty's  restitution,  for  reducing 
this  unhappy  church  and  kingdom  to  their  duty  to  God  and 
the  king ;  and  thus  irreligion,  turbulency,  and  sedition,  will 
break  in  upon  us.  I  can  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  all  who 
know  the  temper  of  these  people,  whether  hope  of  connivance 
and  impunity,  and  the  interest  of  a  faction  long  accustomed 
to  submit  to  notlung  but  what  themselves  do  conceit,  doth  not 
vMre  influence  into  the  present  distempers  than  an^  religum 
regard  to  presbytery,  or  aversion  from  episcopacy,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  tlie  king's  authority  with  those 
peopled" 

*  Bditor'ii  note  to  Durnct*s  Own  Tinwis,  i.  376.— Vide  BaiUic**  Ux\jtn,  iu.  187- 
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;       The  number  of  presbyteiian  ministers  who  deserted  their 
i-'VTingB  in  conseqaoiice  of  the  Glasgow  act  has  been  exagge- 
\WBM»A  to  upwards  of  four  hundred,  which  would    be  ver}' 
-nearly  the  one-half  of  all  the  parish  ministers  in  the  kingdom. 
-  ^he  most  palpable  contradiction  to  this  absurdity  is  in  the 
niimber  of  depositions  which  occurred  for  several  years  after- 
iraids,  Wodiow  himself  being  the  evidence,  who  names  no 
lass  than  seven  in  one  page  who  were  deposed  this  year  by 
^rehbishop  Burnet,  at  the  instance  of  his  diocesan  synod. 
These  weie,Outhrie  atFenwick,Livingstone  at  Biggar,Mackail 
at  Bothwell,  Maxwell  at  Dundonald,  Cunningham  at  Dunlop, 
Hntcheson  and  Castlelaw  at  Stewartown.     From  the  pugna- 
cious spirit  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  and  their  flocks,  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  military  in  the  performance  of  these 
^ectments,  and  of  course  this  circumstance  is  loudly  pro- 
claimed as  an  aggravation  of  a  penalty  which  their  own  resist- 
ance to  authority,  and  seditious  preaching,  had  brought  upon 
them.    The  intimation  of  suspension  to  Mr.  Guthrie  and  the 
others,  narrated,  *^  that  the  archbishop  and  committee,  after 
much  lenity  shown  to  him  for  a  long  time,  were  constrained  to 
{Mss  the  sentence  of  suspension  against  him,  for  not  keeping 
of  presbyteries  and  synods  with  his  brethren,  and  his  unpeace- 
mbteneu  in  the  church  ^'^ 

Bishop  Haliburton,  of  Dunkeld,  also  was  obliged  to  carry 
into  efiect  the  sentence  of  his  diocesan  synod  against  Mr. 
Donaldson,  the  presbyterian  minister  of  Dalgety,  in  the 
presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  who  had  intruded  into  that  parisli 
in  the  year  1644,  and  had  only  presbyterian  admission.  He 
had  been  regularly  summoned  to  attend  the  presbytery  meet- 
ings, and  the  bishop  had  repeatedly  written  to  him,  requiring  his 
presence  under  pain  of  suspension ;  '^  which  Mr.  Donaldson 
did  not  regard,  but  continued  at  his  work  till  the  diocesan 
meeting  in  October,  when  the  bishop  deposed  him"  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 

'*  SIR, — These  five  synods  past  your  brethren  of  the  synod 
of  Dunkeld  have  waited  upon  your  presence  to  have  concurred 
with  them  in  all  ministerial  duties  that  relate  to  discipline, 
according  to  the  strict  acts  of  parliament  and  council  enjoin- 
ing the  same,  and  the  acts  of  your  synod  requiring  your  pre- 
sence and  enjoining  your  keeping  of  session,  presbytery,  and 
rod.  Notwithstanding  you  have  still  seditiously  contenmed 
laws  of  the  state,  in  not  keeping  your  synod,  though  you 
knew  the  ordinary  diets  as  well  as  others ;  and  against  the  law 

I  Wodrow'H  llivtory,  i.  406-7. 
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and  practice  of  the  church  and  your  peaceable  brethren, 
still  schismatically  divided  yourself  from  your  brethren  in 
sion,  presbytery,  and  synods :  and  well  considering  their  i 
patience  and  slonness  to  proceed  against  you,  baring  fonne^^ 
suspended  you,  and  yet  unwilling  even  to  intimate  that, 
ing  it  only  to  come  to  your  ear,  hoping  that  their  kin%  fa^ 
bearance  should  in  end  gain  your  submission  to  an  anki 
with  them ;  yet  still  meeting  with  nothing  from  you  bat  obid- 
nate  and  ungrateful  continuance  in  your  schismatic  way,  Aej 
unanimously,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  synod,  holden  at  Don- 
keld  the  4th  October,  1664,  did  think  and  vote  you  worthy  of 
deposition  from  your  ministerial  function.  Like  as  I  £d 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  tin 
name  and  with  the  consent  of  all  my  brethren,  actually  at  thit 
time  depose  you ;  which  I  now  do  declare  you,  Mr.  Andrew 
Donaldson,  sometime  minister  at  Dalgety,  deposed  from  iD 
charge,  not  only  there,  but  from  all  the  parts  of  ministerial 
function  within  my  diocese,  or  the  kirk  of  Scotland :  assnriog 
you,  if  you  shall  insist  on  that  charge,  either  at  Dalgetj  or 
elsewhere,  afler  you  shall  be  acquainted  with  this  sentoace, 
that  immediately,  with  the  consent  of  my  synod,  we  will  pro- 
ceed agains't  you  with  the  highest  censure  of  tfiis  kirk.  In 
verification  of  all  the  premises,  I  have  subscribed  them  and 
sent  them  express  to  you  for  your  warning,  that  you  may  not 
pretend  ignorance,  but  may  yield  obedience,  and  not  contra- 
vene.—Perth,  lOth  October,  1664. 

"  Oborge  Dunkeld*.' 

Donaldson  had  been  maintained  in  his  parish  by  the  eail  of 
Dunfermline,  in  spite  of  the  bishop  and  his  synod,  by  that 
powerful  patriarchal  authority  which  tlie  Scottbh  nobility 
possessed,  and  which  frequently  enabled  them  to  set  the  laws 
at  defiance.  As  soon  as  his  lordship  heard  of  this  deposition, 
he  applied  to  the  king,  without  communicating  the  particulare 
of  the  case,  and  obtained  a  royal  warrant  to  repone  Donaldson 
to  the  living  during  life.  This  was  a  stretch  of  erastianism 
which  operated  most  perniciously  against  the  peace  of  the 
church,  as  it  encouraged  the  presbyterian  ministers  in  their 
obstinacy  and  independence.  However,  the  primate  out* 
manoeuvred  his  lordship  at  his  own  practice ;  for  he  got  the 
time  postponed  for  some  weeks,  and  in  the  interim  represented 
the  case  to  his  majesty  in  its  proper  character,  and  obtained  a 
warrant,  under  the  king^s  own  hand,  ^^  discharging  all  outed 
ministers  to  come  back  to  their  charges'.**    The  numbers  that 

>  Wodrow's  History,  i.  409-10.  *  Ibid.  410. 
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vcre  individually  deposed  at  difTerent  times  shew  that  the 
Glasgow  act  was  not  carried  into  rigorous  effect  till  the  tur- 
Hilencc  and  disobedience  of  the  presbytcrian  ministers,  who 
sontinued  in  their  churches,  and  would  yield  no  obedience  to 
lieir  bishops,  compelled  their  own  brethren  in  their  synods  to 
lepose  them  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  bishops  never  acted  in 
hese  cases  on  their  own  sole  authority,  but  only  ratified  and 
executed  the  sentences  of  their  synods. 

Another  instance  of  deposition  occurred  in  the  presbytery 
»f  Ayr.  Robert  Maxwell  had  been  suspended  on  the  18th 
Tebmary,  by  his  presbytery,  afler  repeated  warnings  and  pcr- 
onal  conferences  with  deputations  that  had  been  sent  to  per- 
oade  him  to  attend  at  the  meetings  of  the  presbytery ;  but 
inding  that  ^'  he  continues  obstinate  in  refusing  to  join  with 
he  rest  of  his  brethren  in  the  presbytery  and  synod  for  the 
ixercise  of  discipline  ....  shewing  them  positively  that  he 
BAdly  resolved  not  to  submit ;  as  likewise  that  he  confessed 
le  had  married  other  persons  in  other  parishes,  without  testi- 
nonials  from  their  several  ministers :"  in  consequence,  there- 
inre,  of  his  obstinate  disobedience  to  his  immediate  presby- 
eiy,  they  cited  him  to  appear  before  the  archbishop  and  synod 
it  Glasgow  in  October,  where  he  again  refused  to  appear,  and 
he  synod  then  formally  deposed  him  from  the  exercise  of  the 
ainistry  in  the  parish  of  Monkton,  which  was  ratified  and  put 
D  execution  by  the  archbishop.  This  man  is  set  down  by 
Yodrow  as  a  sufferer  ^^  for  mere  refusing  to  subject  to  tlie 
bishop,  by  power  from  whom  their  presbyteries  and  synods 
aet^  ;^  but  the  contrast  is  great  here  between  the  patient  en- 
leavours  to  reason  and  convince  this  man,  and  persuade  him 
0  keep  his  preferment,  and  the  violent,  sudden,  and  turaul- 
nous  manner  in  which  the  episcopal  clergy  had  been  dispos- 
essed  by  the  remonstrators.  Wodrow  finds  the  greatest 
iifficolty  in  making  up  cases  of  suflering,  and  those  which  he 
voduces  are  generally  for  sedition,  ot  some  other  breaches  of 
he  law ;  and  because  these  are  prosecuted  for  crimes  against 
he  state  they  are  described  as  martyrs  and  confessors — an 
lonour  that  might,  with  equal  tnith  and  justice,  be  conferred 
m  the  objects  of  every  gaol  delivery  in  the  united  kingdom. 
Ve  have  now  met  with  ten  depositions  in  the  presbytcrian 
istricts,  and  more  will  appear,  which  shew  how  much  the 
flfects  of  the  Glasgow  act  have  been  exaggerated,  in  order  to 
et  up  a  case  of  persecution  against  the  church. 

The  spirit  of  pTesb3rtery  had  not  been  altogether  exorcised 

'  Wodrow,  i.  411. 
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in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  diocesan  synod  found  it 
necessary  to  proceed  against  five  of  the  brethren,  who,  like  thon 
already  mentioned,  refused  to  attend  the  presbyterial  aod 
synodical  meetings  of  their  diocese.  The  decision  of  the  synod 
having  been  brought  before  the  primate,  ho  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  moderator,  dated  ^*  Abbey,  28th  Decembo^ 
106 J: — Reverend  Brother, — Whereas  we  find  that  Meani 
James  M'Gill,  Robert  Weems,  David  Guthrie,  Robert 
Bennett,  and  Alexander  Wedderbum,  do  obstinately perM'm 
their  way  of  separation  from  their  brethren,  and  contemfi  <f 
authority  and  disobedience  to  the  lawSy  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  gospel  and  scandal  of  the  ordinary  ministers  thereof; 
therefore  we  shall  desire  you  to  make  intimation  to  each  oJf 
tliem,  that  if  they  do  not  appear  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
brethren  of  the  exercise,  which  is  to  be  holden  at  St  Andrewi 
on  the  11th  day  of  January  next,  and  there  declare  that  thoj 
are  resolved  thenceforth  to  concur  with  their  brethren  in  the 
exercise  of  the  word  and  discipline,  and  accordingly  gin 
their  assistance,  as  the  law  doth  require,  in  all  ecclesiastical 
meetings  for  suppressing  sin  and  edification  of  the  church  of 
Christ  in  godliness  and  unity,  they  are  to  expect  that,  after  all 
christian  means  used  for  their  reclaiming,  we  will  forbear  no 
longer  to  cause  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  diocesan 
synoil  against  them.  We  commend  you  and  the  brethren  to 
the  spirit  and  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  I  am,  your  loving 
brother,  St.  Andrews  ^^ 

Dr.  IIallibukton,  bishop  of  Dimkeld,  died  in  the  end  of 
this  year,  and  Henry  Guthrj',  author  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Scottish  Affairs,  was  presented  to  this  see.  He  was  deposed 
by  a  riding  committee  of  the  kirk,  in  November  1648,  on  ac- 
count of  his  moderation  and  so-called  malignancy  in  the 
violent  politics  of  tlie  period,  and  for  having  given  some  op- 
]>osition  in  the  assembly  to  the  proceedings  of  Die  presbyterian 
faction  which  then  ruled  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  kingdom.  He  was  first  domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  was  afterwards  received  as  minister  of  Stirling, 
though  with  only  presbyterian  admission :  at  the  RestoratioD 
he  was  "  put  into  the  ministry ;"  that  is,  ho  was  canonically 
ordained,  and  restored  to  his  former  charge.  Keith  does  not 
mention  the  date  or  place  of  his  consecration,  nor  who  were 
his  consecrators ;  but  as  the  above  letter  shews  that  the  pri- 
mate was  then  at  St.  Andrews,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  th^ 

'  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews,  dted  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Lyoo,  in 
his  interesting  and  usefiil  History  of  St.  Andrews,  toL  ii.  89,  90. 
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ite  took  place  at  that  city>  and  that  archbishop  Sharp  was 
beconsecrator^ 

1665.— It  BECAME  necessary  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  the 
|ieech  which  Johnston  of  Warriston  had  delivered  on  the 
caffold,  which  had  the  effect  of  irritating  the  minds  of  the 
moffie  and  withdrawing  their  affections  from  the  church. 
£aily  this  year  a  general  fast  was  proclaimed  to  be  observed, 
Q  oonseqtieuce  of  the  declaration  of  war  with  Holland ;  and 
a  one  of  many  proofs  that  the  western  presby  tcrians  had  not 
leierted  in  such  large  numbers  as  was  alleged,  Wodrow  ad- 
nits  ^  that  I  find  none  of  the  few  remaining  presbytcrian 
idnisters  who  kepi  their  churches  had  any  difficulty  to  keop 
bis  fiist  appointed  by  the  counciP.**  But  they  cumniigly 
dded  their  own  grievances  to  other  causes  for  this  fast,  and 
rhich  one  of  the  ministers  summed  up  into  one  sentence — 
the  contempt  of  the  glorious  gospel,''  as  preached  by  theui. 
lieir  system  of  the  gospel,  however,  induced  them  to  enter 
ito  secret  correspondence  with  the  Dutch,  with  whom  tlie 
ing  was  at  war ;  as  a  necessary  measure  of  precaution, 
lerefore,  the  privy  cotmcil  directed  sir  James  Turner  to  dis- 
rm  the  presbyteriane^  to  prevent  tlieir  ^'  drawing  to  a  head,'' 
:cording  to  Ctieir  laudable  custom  and  principles,  in  order  to 
nbarrass  the  government.  This  is  of  course  produced 
nong  the  '^sufferings"  of  that  loyal  body;  but  it  would 
ive  shown  great  folly  and  remissness  in  the  government,  it 
ley  had  not  disarmed  men  who  knew  so  well  how  to  em])loy 
leir  arms,  and  who  were  meditating  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
te  king's  enemies.  Wodrow  discovered  another  source  ol' 
iffering  and  martyrology,  in  the  appointment  of  all  students 
id  others,  on  their  taking  university  degrees,  to  take  the  oath 
*  allegiance  and  supremacy,  which  could  only  affect  the  epis- 
ipalians ;  for  the  presbytcrian  youth  now  seldom  attended 
e  universities,  or  took  degrees.  Hugh  Peebles,  presbytc- 
an  minister  of  Lochwinnoch,  in  llenfrewsliire,  was  deposed 
r  the  court  of  high  commission,  and  banished  to  Forfar,  for 
»ntinuing  that  disobedience  to  the  laws  which  was  common 
his  brethren ;  and  in  April  the  five  presbytcrian  brethren 
ere  deposed,  res{)ecting  whom  archbishop  Sharp  wrote  to 
le  presbytery  of  St  Andrews,  for  contumacy  and  rebellion. 
I  September  an  order  came  from  Lauderdale,  at  London,  to 
rd  Ilothes,  to  imprison  several  gentlemen  who  were  sus- 
>cted ;  and  of  course  Wodrow  immediately  accuses  Uie 
shops  as  being  both  the  authors  and  the  executors  of  this 

^  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scuttbli  BL»lio|<s,  p.  98.— Fcrccvurs  Apology,  Nu.  17. 
>  llibtoiv.  i. -121. 
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measure,  and  adds  that  their  ruin  was  determined  on  becaoN' 
the  bishops  coveted  their  estates  !  These  malignant  iDsimit- 
tions,  of  course,  have  hitherto  met  with  most  devout  bdic^ 
and  the  memories  of  these  prelates  have  suffered  under  tUi 
injustice.  He  misses  no  opportunity  of  propagating  his  mt- 
lignity,  and  he  seized  that  of  a  proclamation  about  the  fines 
to  blacken  the  bishops : — ^  The  king  and  some  of  the  mi* 
nagers  were  willing  enough  to  have  waived  this  matter  of  (he 
fines,  but  the  prelates  and  others  of  them  had  no  mind  to  put 
with  so  fat  a  morsel  ^  /'  In  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Kiucarfine, 
in  reply  to  one  in  which  his  lordship  had  insinuated  that  these 
commitments  were  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishops,  the  pri- 
mate indignantly  repels  it,  and  says,  ^^  If  this  gird  in  the 
close  of  your  lordship's  letter  has  any  oblique  aspect  upoB 
the  late  commitment  of  some  persons,  which  I  hear  is  by  some 
charged,  but  most  unjustly^  upon  those  qf  my  order,  you  best 
can  tell  2." 

On  the  2nd  of  August  a  convention  of  the  estates  was 
held,  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the  Dutch  war, 
and  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  presided  in  it ;  when  a 
tax  of  a  million  of  merks  was  voted,  and  which  might  amount 
to  about  £55,208  6s.  Sd.  of  the  present  money,  Mr.  Salmon, 
in  his  remarks  upon  Burnet's  Own  Times,  says : — ^^  Ha^-ing 
obsened  with  what  malice  Dr.  Burnet  speaks  of  the  court 
and  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  that  his  behaviour  may  in  some 
rcsjiects  appear  uniform,  he  proceeds  to  abuse  and  revile  the 
parliament.  They  passed  whatever  acts  were  proposed,"  be 
says,  *^  without  examination,  and  made  the  king  as  arbitraiy 
as  he  pleased  j"  and  adds,  "  that  they  were  a  jfurious  set  of 
2)eople :  and  now  I  think  our  author  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
pleted the  character  of  his  own  countrymen.  The  court  [ke 
says]  were  all  dnmk  and  mad ;  the  bishops  and  clergy  remiss 
in  all  parts  of  their  function,  and  violent  persecutors  of  good 
men,  and  the  parliament  were  ready  to  sacrifice  all  their  liber- 
ties and  properties  to  the  prince ;  and  if  king  Charles  had 
had  til  at  fondness  for  absolute  power  that  our  author  every  where 
suggests,  it  is  very  strange  he  did  not  lay  hold  of  so  fair  an 
o])])ortunity  of  effecting  his  designs.  The  impartial  world 
will  certainly  conclude  from  hence,  that  Dr.  Burnet  must  have 
grossly  misrepresented  either  his  prince  or  his  country,  and 
very  ])robably  both'." 

"  After  all,"  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  it  is  reasonable  to  think 
that  some  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  the  presby- 

'  Woilrow's  History,  i.  426.         *  Vide  the  whole  letter,  died  post,  in  mil '. 
3  S'lhnoirb  Exaiiunation  of  Ournct'8  llbtory  uf  his  Own  Times,  i.  p.  061. 
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\  and  their  friends,  who  had  either  been  baiiislied  or  had 
tiled  to  Holland,  which  might  have  been  dangerous  to  the 
Mremment.  To  prevent  any  consequences  of  Uiis  kind,  the 
munissioner  this  year  made  a  most  pompous  progress  through 
11  the  chief  towns  of  the  west,  attended  by  the  king's  guards ; 
id  upon  his  return,  fresh  severities,  as  appears  by  the  council 
doks,  were  inflicted  on  the  dissident  presbyterian  clergy  ^J*\ 
The  government  of  Scotland,  as  to  civil  matters,  was  very  easy. 
U  were  quiet  and  obedient  BtU  all  those  counties  Uiat  lie 
iwards  the  west  became  Yery  fierce  and  intractable :  and  the 
hole  work  of  the  council  was  to  deal  with  them  and  to  sub- 
oe  them*.'*  Instigated  by  the  fierce  and  intractable  minis- 
is,  the  people  raised  a  mighty  outcry  against  the  episcopal 
ergy,  as  "  dumb  dogs  that  could  not  baik,*' — *^  immoral, 
apid,  and  ignorant  '^  and  the  presbyterians  generally  forsook 
leir  churches^  and  treated  them  wiUi  great  contempt,  rude- 
»s,  and  even  personal  violence.     In  aletter  dated  the  22d  May, 

archbishop  Sheldon,  archbishop  Burnet  complains  of  the 

usage  of  his  clergy  by  the  presbyterians,  and  which  placed 
eir  lives  in  considerable  jeopardy : — "  I  hope,"  he  says, 
your  grace  and  others  will  allow  me  some  more  charity  when 
>u  hear  how  handsomely  they  begin  to  stone  [episcopal] 
bisters,  even  at  the  gates  of  Edinburgh."  Burnet  says  that 
e  tenants  of  those  gentlemen  whom  Lauderdale  ordered  to 
t  arrested,  and  their  friends,  laid  his  arbitrary  proceedings 

the  charge  of  the  clergy,  which  made  the  presbyterians 
jre  bitter  and  malignant  against  them,  and  more  violent  in 
Tsonal  outrages.  By  this  time,  says  Wodrow,  "  many  of 
e  old  presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  seen  the  fflory  of  the 
rmer  templeyV^cve  got  to  their  rest'."  The  same  obstinate 
fusal  to  recognize  their  bishop's  authority,  or  to  unite  wilh 
eir  brethren  in  presbyteries  or  synods,  forced  the  synod  of 
lasgow  to  depose  Matthew  Ramsay,  minister  of  Kilpatrick 
ester,  and  Robert  Mitchel  of  Luss,  both  in  tlie  j)resbytery 

Dunbarton  and  diocese  of  Glasgow :  both  sentences  were 
tified  and  carried  into  effect  by  tlic  archbishop.  Of  the 
rmer,  Wodrow  says  he  was  "  a  person  of  the  most  shining 
ety,  stayed  gravity,  of  the  greatest  eniinency  of  gifts,  extra- 
dinary  sweetness  of  temper,  and  of  a  most  peaceable  beha- 
our ;"  and  the  latter,  "  of  most  eminent  ministerial  qualifi- 
.tions."  But,  mider  favour  of  Wodrow's  editor,  and  other 
Imirers,  their  shining  piety  and  eminent  gifts  were  mightily 

1  Gcnena  History,  x.  118.  »  Buruet's  Own  Times,  i.  3e2. 

^  Wodrow 's  History,  i.  427. 
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obscured,  if  not  entirely  obliterated,  by  that  disobediean  j 
their  fathers  in  Christ  which  was  the  fundamental  princ 
of  their  conduct ;  and  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  1 
spirit  of  pride  and  disobedience  which  our  blessed  Lntdi 
buked  by  setting  a  child  in  the  midst,  and  saying,  ^  exeq^ 
ye  be  conrerted  [from  pride,  ambition,  and  disobedience,! 
humility  and  obeciUence],  ye  9hatt  not  enter  mio  the  " 
ofheavenP 

Bishop  Lbighton  went  to  court,  and  laid  what  Burnet  call  I 
a  true  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland  before  the  Im  | 
and  solicited  permission  to  resign  his  bishoprick,  but  wbia  | 
the  king  would  not  grant     A  fedthfiil  servant,  who  has  once  I 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  must  not  look  back,  and  wish,  far 
the  sake  of  personal  ease,  to  escape  responsibility.    Lei^toi 
was  a  complete  ascetic,  but  a  well-meaning  man.     It  issaidhe 
visited  hisdiocese  every  year,  preachingandcatechisingineTeij 
parish,  and  studied  to  raise  a  high  sense  of  spiritual  matten 
in  the  clergy ;  and  ^^  even  the  presbyterians  were  much  moli- 
fied,  if  not  quite  overcome,  by  his  mild  and  heavenly  coiuse 
of  life."     Burnet  ascribes  it  to  his  advice,  that  the  king  re* 
called  the  high  commission,  and  abolished  that  unpopular 
court     Naphtali  asserts,  in  an  impassioned  strain,  that  the 
tyranny  of  this  court  would  have  justified  the  presbyterians  in  re- 
volting, even  more  than  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  excused  the 
revolution  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  bishop  Honyman  shews 
that  the  whole  extent  of  the  tyranny  of  this  court,  during  the 
two  years  of  its  existence,  was — "  four  rustics  were  stigmatised 
and  scourged  for  invading  [assaulting]  the  person  of  an  ortho- 
dox minister  following  his  calling ;  two  companions^  for  their 
high  misdemeanors,  were  appointed  to  be  transported  to  Bar- 
badoes,  an  island  within  his  majesty^s  dominions ;  a  fnrious 
man,  whose  fashions  are  disrelished  by  such  as  seem  to  be  for 
presbytery  as  well  as  others,  is  confined  to  Shetland ;  one  man 
and    a    woman  appointed,  for  their  misdemeanors,    to   be 
scourged  :  this  is  all  he  can  say,  allmt  being  gutded  by  a  lying 
spirit.     He  asserts  these  to  be  but  a  few  instances  of  many 
particulars  of  this  kind,  &c.     Whereas  there  are  few  or  no 
more  instances  than  he  hath  named :  and  shall  all  this  amount 
to  a  clearer  justification  of  a  revolt  from  the  king,  than  the 
Netherlands  had  to  revolt  from  the  king  of  Spain  ?     Cursed 
be  this  man's  anger,  for  it  is  fierce ;  and  his  wrath,  for  it  is 
cruel : — *  O,  my  soul,  come  not  into  his  secret*.'" 

The  privy  council  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that, 

*  Survey  of  Naphtali,  p.  38. 
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RerloDg  and  lender  forbearance^  it  was  found  necessary  that 
Mir  former  acts,  23d  December  1662,  and  15th  August  1663, 
o  extended  to  all  other  ministers  who  entered  in  before  the 
Mr  1649,  and  ba?e  relinquished  their  ministry,  and  been  de- 
nted b?  their  ordinary  ....  remove  themselves  and  families 
lit  of  their  respective  parishes  within  forty  days,  and  not  to 
elide  within  twenty  inilcs  of  the  same,  or  within  six  miles  of 
Edinburgh  or  any  cathedral  church,  or  two  of  them  to  reside 
rithin  one  parish^.  The  council  also  issued  a  proclamation 
ipunst  conventicles,  which  were  found  to  be  meetings  for 
tdUiouB  purposes.  A  presbyterian  writer  admits  tliat  at  this 
tme  the  people  in  the  west  country  willingly  attended  their 
wish  churches :  ^'  truly  at  this  time  the  curates'  auditories 
ftre  reasonably  throng ;  tlic  body  of  the  people  in  most  places 
f  Scotland  waited  upon  their  preachings :  but  their  pride 
owed  that  they  would  be  more  glorious  and  better  followed 
lian  the  presby terians ;  and  because  respect  would  not  do  it, 
)rce  should^.'' 

The  presbtterians  made  a  riot  or  "  mutinie"  at  the  west 
ilk  of  Edinburgh,  and  preveuted  Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  tlic 
lergymen,  ifrom  entering  his  own  church ;  they  upbraided 
im,  in  the  most  opprobrious  language,  with  maintaining  the 
digious  obsen^ation  of  the  christian  festivals,  and  accused 
im  of  being  the  cause  of  the  deposition  of  the  notorious 
iTilliamson.  They  barricaded  the  doors  of  the  church,  and 
revented  his  entrance,  and  the  public  worship  was  suspended. 
[any  were  apprehended,  and  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  were 
le  ringleaders,  were  scourged  by  order  of  the  privy  council. 
ITodrow  delicately  shuts  up  this  disgraceful  affair  by  saying. 

No  more  about  this  hath  come  to  my  hand  ;^  and  we  may 
ifely  conclude  that  other  and  deeper  designs  were 
leditated  in  this  ^  mutinie*'  than  he  chooses  to  disclose; 
therwise,  if  it  had  been  at  all  plausibly  defensible,  he  would 
ave  enrolled  the  parties  who  were  scourged,  in  his  Martyro- 
)gy,  as  "  sufferers'^  for  the  covenant' ;  but  which  he  has  not. 

The  chdbch  of  Scotland  was  at  this  time  surrounded  with 
ifficulties,  arising  out  of  the  evil  spirit  which  had  been  engen- 
ered  by  the  covenant,  and  by  the  pride  of  the  nobility.  An 
istance  of  tliis  pride  appeared  this  year,  in  the  countenance 
iven  by  the  earl  of  Kincardine  to  some  disaffected  pre^by- 

>  Wodrow,  i.  429,  30.  «  Kirkton's  History,  p.  221. 

»  Nicol's  Diary,  p.  433.— Wodrow,  i.  422. 
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Icriau  ministers,  who,  under  pretence  of  celebrating  a  ( 
munion,  or  an  Occasion  as  they  called  it,  had  collected  an 
ber  of  people,  who  were  guilty  of  sedition,  and  which  y 
breach  of  the  law  that  forbad  all  such  assemblages  of  the  { 
Some  correspondence  in  consequence  had  taken  place  1 
tween  the  primate  and  his  lordship,  in  which  the  latter  kfl 
expressed  some  of  those  calumnies  on  the  archbishop  wMI 
were  common  in  the  mouths  of  his  enemies ;  but  to  whidikl 
gires  a  flat  denial,  and  tells  his  lordship  that  he  had  fifll  1 
stained  his  own  character  or  that  of  his  oider  with  any  bue  | 
action.  And  further  he  says,  ''  I  can,  through  the  goodiMi ' 
of  God,  bid  defiance  to  all  who  have  an  ill  eye  to  me,  to  charge 
mQ  justly  with  any  disingenuous  unworthy  act.^  This  leUec 
also  shews  what  were  archbishop  Sharp^s  sentiments  on  d» 
subject  of  episcopacy,  and  which  he  held  as  a  dkme  instito- 
tion,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  The  whole  letter  b 
added  below,  and  is  worthy  of  perusaP  : — 


^  MS.  A.  4.  Copy  of  an  origixud  letter,  among  the  papen  in  tlie  epinopil 
chest,  Aberdeen,  said  to  be  in  the  primate's  own  handwriting,  cited  in  die  aolWi 
Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  p.  307-318.     *<  My  Lord,— lour  iHt 
tells  me  that  yoor  first  is  no  accnsation,  bat  a  prifate  ezpostolation,  not  bAaM 
to  be  seen  by  any  other,  unless  orged  to  it.     I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  sij, 
who  have  read  it,  that  it  brings  very  fool  accosations  of  me,  in  what  yoa  csimot 
prore :  and  had  it  been  addrmed  to  the  meanest  stipendiary  minister  about  jfoa, 
it  might  have  jostly  caused  a  greater  resentment  of  its  oontemptoons  inaiDntkni, 
and  demanding  a  public  reparation,  than  I  have  yet  expressed.     I  know  well,iB7 
lord,  that  you  are  a  peer  and  privy  councillor  of  the  idngdom  ;  and  do  aooord- 
ingly  pay  you  all  due  honour.    But,  I  suppose,  had  the  most  ancient  peer  sod 
greatest  privy  coundUor  treated  as  you  have  done,  with  a  freedom,  which  yw 
may  say  is  beyond  ordinary,  one,  who,  besides  that  he  is  a  christian  bishop,  bj 
as  authentic  a  derivation  as  any  else,  is,  by  the  munificence  of  the  king  and  con- 
stitution of  this  christian  kingdom,  invested  with  that  place  amongst  the  peen 
and  privy  councillors,  and  which  was  ever  given  to  my  predecessors,  they  wooU, 
I  think,  upon  calm  composnre,have  judged  it  to  be  scarce  conform  to  the  hononrind 
civility  of  their  peerage  and  trust,  to  charge  me,  upon  so  slender  an  ooeasioDy 
with  prevarication,  breach  of  promise,  ingratitude,  sinister  dealing,  and  very  pbi& 
insinuations  of  other  unworthy  qualities,  which  did  ill  become  any  person  of  jodg- 
ment,  education,  and  condition,  much  less  the  character  I  bear,  wkiek  I  havi  wti 
Mtained  with  any  bate  action ;  you  are  pleased,  without  if  or  and,  to  charge  me 
with  doing  injuries  to  your  lordship,  long  before  you  were  suapecting  it  iSt  aj 
hand ;  that  I  have  given  bad  impressions  of  you  to  the  king ;  reprcaented  you  ai 
disloyal ;  and  that  after  all  the  fiuniliarity,  knowledge,  and  proofs  I  had  of  yoa, 
that  I  have  accused  your  lordship,  and  that  no  less  than  to  hia  majesty.    Ton 
appeal  to  the  great  Crod  to  judge  of  the  wrong  I  knowingly  have  done  you ;  and 
from  this  you  infer  by  a  (figure)  which  I  might  reasonably  conceive  you  would 
have  me  notice,  as  carrying  with  it  a  menace,  that  those  in  my  station  do  dars 
attempt  the  abusing  of  the  king,  and  accusing  men  of  that  they  do  not  know. 
If  this  gird  in  the  close  of  your  lordship's  letter  have  any  oblique  aspect  upon  the 
late  commitment  of  some  persons,  which,  I  hear,  is  by  some  chaiged,  hU  most 
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1666.— -Among  thb  manuscripts  in  the  episcopal  chest  a 
Aberdeen,  there  is  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Laud^ale  to  the 

J,  MM  ikom  nf  fliy  wder^  ycm  best  can  tell.  Bat  since  jronr  lordship  is 
fto  oedire,  that  joa  have  no  thought  to  fix  that  upon  my  station,  but  that 
%fti  nope  0^  your  letter  speaks  of  it  with  that  respect  you  ought,  I  shall  not  de- 
^ite  apon  the  obrioos  bgical  construction  it  bears  to  any  who  reads  it ;  but  by 
'  I  of  the  whole,  I  have  cause  to  say,  that  I  think  more  respect  is  due  to 
n  and  my  penon,  so  long  as  I  am  in  it,  than  the  giving  of  a  verbal  com- 
Dt  of  titles,  inien  the  strain  and  scope  of  the  whole  does  charge  me  with 
latSoDS,  which  to  God  and  my  conscience  are  known  to  be  false,  and  no  man 
Bcm  make  out.  It  will  be  hard  to  persuade  me,  that  such  usage  from  your 
lirdship,  and  that  gloss  yoa  pat  upon  the  general  assertion,  in  the  close  of  your 
r,  is  for  the  lumour  of  my  plaice,  in  which,  without  boasting,  I  may  say,  I 
lone  lerrice  to  the  churdi,  to  the  king,  to  my  country,  and  to  the  protestant 
_  D,  by  my  endeavouring  to  suppress  that  spirit  of  sedition,  disorder,  and 
■paration,  wluch  has  acted  so  much  and  long,  and  your  lordship  does  own  is  still 
Mading,  to  act  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  crown,  the  honour  and  interest 
of  this  kingdom,  and  the  repute  and  power  of  religion. 

"  I  hate  been  reflecting  upon  all  the  passages  of  my  speaking  or  acting  in  re- 
fcrenoe  to  yoar  lordship,  and  cannot  charge  myself  with  any  one  injurious.  I 
remember,  above  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  spoke  to  a  minister  by  whom  you  had 
in  intfanatkm  of  what  came  to  my  ears  of  the  general  sense  people  had  of  your 
war  as  to  the  peace  of  the  diurch  in  those  parts  where  your  interest  doth  lie, 
and  yoa  may  remember  you  often  spoke  to  me  of  it,  as  that  you  took  it  in  good 
part  as  anaet  of  friendship  which  thereby  was  intended.  I  can  say  it  in  truth,  I  did 
not  aller  open  my  mouth  to  any  person  of  that  matter,  save  that  when  the  rumour 
went  abroad,  that  when  you  and  your  firiends  were  observed  not  to  be  very  zealous 
hi  diaooantcnandng  and  suppressing  the  disorderly  and  disaffected,  who  were 
known  to  be  more  extravagant  and  insolent  in  those  places  than  in  any  else  on 
this  fide  of  Foith,  and  that  your  lordship  gave  small  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  orderiy  and  obedient  to  the  laws,  in  which  I  believe  his  majesty  con- 
ceivea  his  service  to  be  concerned ;  I  told  I  could  not  believe  it,  having  received 
foU  prolbisions  from  your  lordship  of  the  contrary.  I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
tUng  else,  which  might  give  any  shadow  for  charging  me  with  doing  you  ill 
oflkss.  What  can  your  lordship  divine  should  be  my  end  and  inducement ;  what 
temptaftioD  could  I  have  thus  to  deal  with  you  ?  That  particular  you  condescend 
apon,  my  bringing  to  his  migesty's  ears,  as  a  crime  with  aggravating  circum- 
stanoea  joar  being  at  the  communion  of  Tulliallan,  I  do  deny,  and  no  man  upon 
knowledge  can  assert  it  as  truth.  I  heard  many  weeks  ago  that  you  hod  been 
infiarmed  that  at  court  your  being  present  at  that  communion  was  noticed  and 
talked  of,  and  if  yon  had  snspected  me,  as  I  was  told  you  did,  you  had  occasions 
diven  times,  in  Uie  abbey  and  council-chamber,  to  have  asked  me  of  it ;  but 
yoar  having  deferred  it  till  now,  I  know  not  upon  what  design,  I  shall  give  you 
the  aooount  of  it  ingenuously,  which  I  would  have  done  then,  though  the  way  you 
have  taken  in  challenging  me  does  not  oblige  me  to  it. 

"  When  the  scandal  of  that  disorderly  communion  was  notified  to  the  commis- 
sion, the  lords  present,  amongst  whom  were  the  president  of  the  session,  and  two 
more  of  die  judges  of  that  bendi,  found,  upon  confession  of  the  minister,  that  it 
was  not  according  to  law,  I  told  my  lord  commissioner  I  was  sure  that  your  lord- 
ship being  a  privy  councillor,  by  your  presence  should  have  countenanced  such 
a  meeting,  which  if  I  had  complained  of  at  the  council  table,  I  was  told,  it  could 
not  but  be  noticed  as  of  very  bad  example  and  of  great  offence,  that  the  com- 
munions given  by  orderly  ministers  should  be  abandoned  when  occasions  were 
oflen  given  of  them,  and  factious  people  encouraged  to  gad  after  the  communions 
of  the  disorderly,  which  are  set  up  as  banners  of  separation,  and  es]>ecially  that 
emnmanion  administered  by  a  person  notour  [notorious]  for  his  prevarication  and 
eooftant  declaiming,  these  threee  years  past,  in  prayer  and  preaching,  againKt  the 
VOL.  U.  4  A 
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primalc,  dated  the  30th  of  January,  in  which  he  promises 
that  those  only  shall  be  preferred  to  any  vacant  see  who  shall 

government  and  public  administratioiis,  of  vUch  your  ipidihip  may  lencmber  yos 
told  me  yon  had  ao  beard  and  taken  notioe,  as  at  yoar  ooming  tiuthmr  yoa  did  tpak 
to  him  to  abstain  from  offenaiTe  expreasions,  and  yon,  hearing  of  tike  noiie  Mdi 
of  the  conventionB  made  from  aev«^  plaoea  at  that  oommmiioD,  when  tamt  kt 
dared  fogitiTes  were  preaent,  you  came  to  my  chamber  and  apoke  of  it,  and  kni 
me  expreas  to  yourself  then  my  diaaatiafaction  with  your  ben^  there.  Aft», 
when  that  minister,  who  had  been  cited,  by  his  carriage  in  a  more  insoloat  «■! 
than  any  who  had  been  before  the  oommiaaion,  had  owned  all  for  which  be  kd 
been  delated,  as  to  his  seditions  principles  and  praotioes,  so  as  out  of  pily  «e  did 
forbear  to  put  those  interrogatories  to  him  which  some  did  more,  finding  that  hii 
humour  did  prompt  him  to  answers  which  would  have  brought  upon  him  the  fpk 
of  treason,  and  though  I  found  be  was  justly  cenroFaUe,  yet  the  ▼otea  of  aU  tka 
present  did  over-rule  my  opinion  and  desire  for  forbearing  at  that  time  to  pisi  i 
censure  upon  him.  I  gave  an  account  of  the  commission's  procedure  that  aigkt 
to  a  person  then  at  court,  who  was  conoemed  to  know  it,  and  in  my  ktter,to«f 
best  remembrance,  my  expression  in  reference  to  your  loidahip  was  in  theae  terns, 
or  to  this  sense,  and  no  other — that  I  was  sure  that  the  £.  of  yi>M»fHit»,  bdigi 
privy  councillor,  should,  by  his  presence  and  communicating,  have  given  cobb- 
tenanoe  to  that  meeting.  If  his  majesty  had  notice  of  Uus  by  that  inforaatioa 
or  by  another,  (which  peradvcnture  might  be,  that  communion  being  noised  eteiy- 
where  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  country),  and  with  what  aggravation  of  drcan- 
•tancea,  I  had  not  yet  the  opportunity  to  inquire,  but  may  be  shall  within  Urn 
days,  howbeit,  I  deny  not  this  I  wrote,  which  was  matter  of  fact  and  notoor  it 
the  time.  I  did  nothing  thereby  unbeseeming  the  character  I  bear,  nor  wlnt 
reasonablj  could  be  expected  by  your  lordahip  from  me ;  I  did  not  thereby  aboie 
the  ears  of  the  king,  nor  give  cause  for  lessening  the  credit,  which  in  the  oouts  of 
christian  princes  is  given  to  thoee  in  my  station,  nor  have  I  for£inlted  that  belief 
which  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  give  to  me  in  matters  lelating  to  hii 
service  in  the  church.  If  I  had  represented  that  matter  with  those  aggrantiooi 
immediately  to  his  majesty,  that  it  did  ill  beseem  a  peraon  of  yonr  quality  and 
trust,  publicly  and  deliberately  to  countenance  the  violation  of  the  laws,  and  tbe 
bespattering  the  proceedings  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church,  by  that  miniB- 
ter's  usual  praying  for  those  who  were  baniahed  upon  the  account  of  treason,  and 
that  in  a  place  where  your  interest  and  authority  should  and  can  work  the  oaasng 
obedience  and  respect  be  paid  to  authority  and  the  laws,  to  encourage  fiKtioBi 
and  ill-disposed  people  by  your  practice  to  persist  in  the  way  of  aeparation  they 
have  hitherto  followed,  to  the  prejudice  and  vilifying  of  those  who  live  orderiyand 
obediently,  whose  ministry,  in  word  and  sacraments,  you  know  divers  at  that  oom- 
munion  do  abandon  upon  that  very  account ;  to  put  a  testimony  of  your  respect 
and  liking,  than  which  you  could  not  show  a  greater,  of  a  factions  minister  and 
his  scandalous  way,  who,  you  knew,  did  live  in  professed  contempt  of  authoritj 
and  the  laws,  and,  though  not  then  under  prooesn  and  censure  by  a  formal  jndidsl 
proceeding,  yet  by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  under  that  guilt  and  scandal,  which  ahonld 
have  caus^  your  avoiding  to  own  him  with  more  respect  than  you  did  orderly  minis- 
ters, especially  when,  by  the  construction  of  the  law,  by  the  particular  iiqunctio&  of 
the  king  to  those  of  his  privy  council,  by  the  duty  of  your  place  and  tmat  you  aie 
to  give  all  countenance  and  assistance  to  the  observation  of  the  laws  and  enoonnge- 
ment  to  obedient  ministers,  and  to  discountenance  and  auppress  ftctions  ministers 
and  unlawful  meetings,  which  that  was  found  to  be  by  the  oommiaaion,  upon  most 
clear  grounds,  and  owned  by  the  confession  of  that  miniater.  And  in  doing 
hereof,  I  conceive  you  do  not  gratify  the  interest  of  some  persona  now  in  autho- 
rity in  the  church,  for  whom  you  may  have  small  value,  but  yon  do  aervioe  to  the 
king  and  to  the  public  honour  and  interest  of  the  kingdom,  which,  aa  upon  other 
accounts,  so  in  this,  is  concerned  to  see  to  the  preservation  of  the  aettled  order 
from  violation  and  contempt,  that  the  king's  ftnclfsiastical  snpremary,  and,  in 
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be  Tecommended  by  bis  grace.     The  system  of  banishing  the 
irreclaimable  presbyterians  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 

■Dbordiiiation  theremito,  episcopal  government  now  restored,  by  at  tolemn  and 

FULL   CONSSMT   AND    UNANIMOUS   TOTE   OF     THE    REPRESENTATIVES    OF    THE 
KINGDOM  IN  TWO  8S8SI0NS  OF  PARLIAMENT  aS  WCT  any  pubUc  OCt  OF  JirSTICK 

WAS  DONE  SINCE  SCOTLAND  WAS  A  NATION.     If  I  had  represented  that  it  is 
tiM  genenl  obsetration,  and  frequent  complaints  these  three  years  past  have  been 
to  me»  that  in  Cnlross,  and  places  thereabouts,  outed  ministers  are  har- 
I,  admitted  to  prmy  and  to  olJier  exercises  in  families  ;  that  disorderly  m*- 
I  are  treated  with  aU  kindness,  who  are  seandalovs/or  their  neglect  ofdis^ 
id  administrating  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  body ;  who  preach  and 
pray  usually  to  the  ditkonour  qf  the  legal  government^  and  to  the  leavening  and 
eoirapting  persons  of  all  sexes  and  conditions  with  alienation  and  prejudice  from 
the  pvblic  settlement,  more  than  any  where  in  my  diocese  and  places  adjacent  to 
it,  to  tiie  great  ofTence,  grief,  and  disheartening  of  the  peaceable  and  obedient  in 
vicinity  to  them.     If  I  had  represented  that,  after  I  had  upon  several  occasions 
given  notice  hereof  to  the  earl  of  Kincardin,  yet  nothing  hath  been  done  for  evi- 
dendng  hu  seal  for  his  majesty's  service  and  the  church's  peace  and  preservation 
from  that  spreading  gangrene  of  separation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  greater  growth 
of  disaffection  and  untowardness  is  observed  in  those  parts,  which  it  is  naturally 
to  be  presumed  might  be  easily  prevented  and  obviated  by  your  lordship's  endea- 
tours  and  interest,  if  you  should  use  them  as  you  ought ;  let  the  opinions  of 
people  in  these  matters  be  what  the  infusions  they  have  from  pragmatic  ministers 
and  others  can  make  them,  yet  sure,  subjects  living  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  and  his  laws  may  be  found  in  their  practice  to  pay  deference  to  the  king's 
pleasnre,  and  honour  of  the  Uws.     If  I  had,  I  say,  represented  these  aggrava- 
tions, and  other  I  could  mention,  I  had  said  nothing  for  which  there  was  not  just 
cause,  or  you  could  in  reason  complain  of,  as  an  ill  office  done  your  lordship.     1 
having  before  told  you  of  what  had  come  to  my  ears,  and  particularly  of  your 
giving  offence  by  that  communion,  which  you  did  then  and  still  seem  to  justify,  I 
had  done  nothing  unbeseeming  the  duty  of  my  place,  which,  by  the  appointment 
of  the  king  and  law,  and  I  think  by  the  institution  of  God,  lays  upon  me  the 
diief  inspection  and  care  of  the  concernments  and  reputation  of  the  settled  reli- 
gion in  that  precinct,  and  of  the  deportment  and  carriage  of  aU  persons  in  refer- 
ence thereunto ;  but  my  respect  ana  kindness  to  your  lordship  made  me  forbear, 
and  now  I  tell  you  them,  that  you  may  know  [that]  I  am  not  ignorant  how  the 
kmg'a  authority  and  the  reputation  of  his  ecclesiastic  officers  and  Uws  are  dealt 
with  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  I  cannot  look  upon  the  keeping  of  these 
CKtious  meetings,  the  countenancing  and  owning  disorderly  ministers  in  their 
unwarrantable  prayers  and  preachings  and  extravagant  carriage,  the  little  regard- 
ing the  quiet  and  credit  of  the  settled  order  of  the  church,  as  so  slight  occasions 
and  indifferent  matters  as  some  do  take  them  to  be.     And  I  hope  that  since  his 
mqasty,  as  your  lordship  says,  has  ordained  this  form  of  church  government,  and 
bj  that  intrusted  us,  his  bishops,  with  the  keeping  of  his  subjects  in  peace  and 
obedience,  from  schisms  and  factions,  in  the  way  proper  for  our  functions,  your 
lordship  will  not  think  us  such  fools,  as  when  toe  know,  and  apparently  see^  a 
faetum  daily  emboldening  themselves,  some  upon  pretence  of  obligations  and 
conscience,  others  may  think  it  is  their  interest  to  contemn  the  laws,  to  ojiposc 
our  office  and  authority,  to  bring  our  persons  into  contempt,  and  vilifying,  whom 
yet,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  our  adversaries  cannot  charge  with  corruption  of 
doctrine,  or  scandal  in  life,  that  we,  through  timidity  or  other  base  respects  or 
credulity  to  specious  professions,  will  suffer  ourselves  to  be  hoodwinked  to  be 
unfaithful  tu  the  trust  put  upon  us,  to  the  interest  which  should  be  dearer  to  us 
than  our  lives,  so  as  to  keep  silence,  or  say  to  the  king  that  it  is  well  with  his  au- 
thority and  government  ecclesiastical,  when  alienation  from  it  is  fomented,  and 
affronts  are  daily  acted,  and  no  remedy  effectually  used  by  those  who  mar  and 
ibould  (if  they  would)  suppress  the  opposition  and  spirit,  which,  if  it  do  not  depart 
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doin  began  now  to  produce  those  fruits  of  disaffection  and  tur- 
bulence that  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  from  it 

from  iU  known  principles  and  pnctioes,  most  endflSTOvr  the  nuBing  of  oUvr 
public  concernments,  as  that  of  the  church. 

**  My  lord,  I  write  tkns  in  a  private  manner  to  yonr  lordship,  not  iBteofing 
to  communicate  it  to  any  other,  but  to  let  you  know  I  am  not  of  audi  a  proiti* 
tuted  spirit  and  way  as  you,  by  your  dealing  with  me,  seem  to  take  me  to  be; 
and  that  I  have  not  given  tiioee  characters  and  impressions  of  you  which  jov 
way,  as  to  the  public  concern  of  the  church  hitherto,  might  have  given  jait  oees- 
flion  to :  I  never  did  you  any  ill  office.  I  remember  the  occanons  I  hive  tsln 
to  do  you  good  offices  before  my  master  the  king  and  othor  his  officers.  I  |iio- 
fess  I  have  been  obliged  by  your  civilities  to  me  of  many  yeara,  and  it  I  knew 
wherein  I  have  foiled  of  deserving  well  of  you,  I  would  be  a  more  severe  ehiU 
lenger  of  myself  than  you  can  be.  You  cfaiurge  me  with  breach  of  promise,  ai 
to  a  recommendation  of  you ;  I  remember  none  but  that  [which]  I  made  wha 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  see  me  last  in  this  place,  whidi  that  I  did  aooordiB^ 
perform,  my  lord  commissioner  will  do  me  the  right  to  bear  testimony.  I  tm 
not  so  silly  but  I  apprehend  what  low  thoughts  you  have  of  any  fovour  I  tm 
capable  of,  can  signify  to  you ;  but  I  know  not  the  friend  who  can  say  I  havebeea 
wanting  to  him,  when  opportunity  or  power  to  do  a  good  office  hath  been  otflBred. 
You  profess  loyalty  and  faithfulness  to  his  majesty,  and  readings  to  serre  him 
against  all  his  enemies,  domestic  or  foreign.  Upon  the  knowledge  I  have  of  s 
long  time  had  of  you,  I  do  you  the  rig^t  as  to  believe  you  are  hearty  and  real  m 
it,  and  do  crave  that  you  will  do  me  the  right  to  believe,  thai  my  place,  my  pria- 
dples,  my  interest,  do  oblige  me  to  all  &  sincere  service  I  can  make  to  thoee 
who  are  faithful  and  xealous  for  the  royal  interest,  and  the  rights  of  tiie  crova; 
especially  of  those  who  by  their  parts,  worth,  and  public  use&ness,  can  be  verj 
instrumental  against  the  many  adversaries  fai  this  church  and  the  kingdom  of  thit 
sovereignty,  which  the  law  declares  to  be  Inherent  in  Charles  II. ;  &  the  main- 
taining and  promoting  of  which,  experience  proves  that  no  persons  are  more  con- 
cemed  than  those  of  the  nobility.  Let  the  king's  ecclesiastic  supremacy  bs 
owned  and  asserted  by  practice  as  well  as  by  profession,  and  we  of  the  ctergy 
shall  have  no  cause  to  complain,  nor  can  we  give  just  cause  of  grievance  to 
others,  seeing  the  exercise  of  our  power  is  ordered  by  the  king,  and  regdated  by 
the  laws.  My  lord,  your  practices  I  never  accused  to  any  as  tainted  with  dis- 
loyalty or  dishonour.  If  the  staining  of  mine  be  meant  by  those  compliances 
you  mention,  you  know  I  have  as  lid^  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  my  deportment 
as  to  the  usurpers,  and  as  great  reason  to  bless  God  for  the  duty  and  servioei  I 
have  paid  throughout  my  whole  course  to  the  royal  interest,  as  any  of  my  oondi* 
tion  within  the  kingdom.  I  know  what  I  have  been,  what  through  grace  I  am; 
I  can,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  bid  defiance  to  all,  who  have  an  ill  eye  to 
me,  to  ekarge  me  Justly  with  any  dtHngenuom,  unworthy  art,  and  in  the  comfoK 
hereof  /  can  patiently  bear  all  the  emitinge  ^f  the  tongues  which  Promdenee 
ehall  permit  to  eserciee  me  by,  hoping  that  tii  these  railings  shall  be  ordered 
^or  my  good. 

**  For  your  prindpLe,  my  lord,  as  to  church  government,  supposing  that  my 
cmplojrment  and  way  of  life  hath  given  me  more  leisure  and  opportunity  to  con- 
sider of  it  than  your  lordship  hath  done,  I  shall  tell  you  that  my  piindples  as  to 
the  form  of  government  are  not  as  arbitrary  as  you  profess  yours  to  be ;  and  if 
you  liad  the  same  persuasitms  to  the  derivation  and  right  qf  episcopacy  which  I 
have,  I  know  the  king  would  not  judge  you  the  worse  subject  for  it,  his  majesty 
holding  it  to  be^re  divino,  as  his  royal  fother  and  grandfather  did ;  nor  can  any 
other  upon  good  reason  think  it,  the  holding  of  episcopacy  to  be  of  apostoKcid 
institution  and  approbation  doth  irJer  a  derogation,  in  the  least  d^ree,  to  that 
supreme  power  ecdesiastical,  which  by  the  law  is  established,  and  by  the  doctrine 
of  our  church  acknowledged  to  be  inherent  in  the  crown.  Your  lordship's  econo« 
ofctl  power,  as  father  and  master  of  your  own  femUy,  is  from  heaven,  of  OoOi 
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he  lord  bishop  of  Ross  wrote  to  his  son,  who  was  one  of  the 
ergy  of  Edinburgh^  among  other  things,  ^^  to  acquaint  my 
rd  St.  Andrews  that  he  looks  upon  the  temper  of  the  country 
)out  him  to  be  very  cloudy  like  ;**  and  adds,  "  that  it  is 
nrtaiQ  the  Westland  gentlemen  who  are  confined  to  P^lgin 
id  Inverness,  have  done  more  evil  by  their  coming  north,  by 
ro  stages,  than  they  could  have  done  in  their  own  houses : 
ley  have  alienated  the  hearts  of  many  who  were  of  another 
inciple  before ;  they  have  meetings  with  our  great  folks^  and 
e  better  respected  than  any  bishop  in  Scotland  would  be. 
!e  begs  they  may  be  recalled,  that  they  spread  not  their  infec- 
m  any  more  ;  they  are  the  staple  of  intelligence  between  the 
est  and  norths  among  the  fanatic  party ;  and  desires  that  the 
imate  may  be  acquainted  wdth  Uiiis,  and  make  his  own  use 
it^.** 

On  the  18th  January  the  privy  council  issued  a  proclama- 
m  against  the  notorious  John  Welsh  and  a  number  of  other 
Scots  worthies ;"  and  Wodrow,  as  usual,  very  charitably, 
id  like  a  faithful  historian,  ascribes  it  to  '^  the  instigation, 
obaUyj  of  the  bishop  of  Galloway."  The  acts  of  parlia- 
snt  which  that  worthy  had  broken  were  cited  ;  yet,  in  cou- 
npt  of  the  royal  authority,  they  kept  conventicles  and  pri- 
te  meetings  sometimes  to  the  number  of  thousands  and  up- 
urds,  and  did  most  seditiously,  by  their  practice  and 
ample,  and  by  their  speeches  and  discourses,  seduce  and 
deavour  to  withdraw  others  from  obedience  to  the  civil  and 
clesiastical  government;   that  these  ministers  rode  about 

I  not  of  man ;  yet  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  yon  are  subjected  to  the 
•cr,  jorisdiction,  and  laws  of  your  sovereign,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  give  a 
If  reason  of  difference  why  the  ecclesiastical  power,  because  it  claimeth  to  be 
divine  right,  should  be  therefore  thought  to  be  injurious  to  regal  power,  and 

other  (thoi^  claiming  in  the  same  manner),  not  to  be.  It  is  well  your  lord- 
p  profesieth  episcopal  goremment  to  be  the  best ;  the  law  says  so,  and  as  it  is 
w  settled  in  Scotland  to  be  well  ordered,  though  some,  who  did  obserre  it,  told 

that  your  lordship  was  the  alone  nobleman  upon  that  bench  who  gave  your 
)  to  the  act  for  restitution  of  that  order,  which  was  renewed  in  the  last  session 
parliament.  The  measure  I  would  take  in  these  matters  of  all  Scotsmen,  is, 
t  when  the  public  constitution  of  church  and  state  are  now  settled  legally,  their 
isdence  and  concernment  does  oblige  to  pay  deference  to  the  public  judgment 
the  kingdom,  and  sacrifice  their  private  opinion  in  these  matters  to  the  peace 
the  church  and  honour  of  the  laws,  and  to  give  to  Cssar  that  which  the  law 
lares  to  be  his,  in  the  observing,  and  not  violating  of  which,  the  interest  of  our 
er,  as  well  as  of  the  other  orders  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  preserved,  and  the 
5  interest  and  repute  of  Scotland  will  be  best  served.  Pardon  all  this  trouble 
.  have  in  return  to  your  two  last,  from, 

*'  May  it  please  your  lordship, 

"  St.  Andrews,  *'  Your  humble  servant, 

2d  November,  1665."  **  St.  ANn»BWs." 

*  Cited  in  Wodrow*8  History,  ii.  3. 
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the  country  armed  with  swords  and  pistols ;  that  JolmC 
shanks,  one  of  them,  had   translated  BuchanaD*8  lk\ 
reffniy  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,! 
fused  the  poison  of  its  treasonable  and  seditious  _ 
into  the  people.    These  preachers  of  sedition  and  die  I 
nant  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  privy  cooDGilii 
pain  of  outlawry ;  but  which  they  neglected  to  periba^J 
some  time  afterwards  they  were  declared  rebels,  aid  f  ' 
It  was  the  edition  of  these  men,  and  not  their 
which  the  council  aimed ;  but  unfortunately  their] 
their  religious  principles  were  so  closely  united  tbattheje 
not  separate  them  in  their  popular  addresses  ^ 

Wodrow  inadvertently  admits,  that  '^  in  the  begimni^ 
this  year  presbyterian  ministers  had  some  connivaoee^  i 
were  ])cnnitted  to  live  in  their  hired  houses  when  tnnieil 
of  Uicir  livings.     This  is  a  clear  admission  that  the  i 
mcnt  did  not  disturb  those  ministers  who  lived  peacesHifM 
that  those  ministers  of  sedition  only  were  prosecuted  wIiDnil| 
about  the  country  armed  with  swords  and  pistols. 

^^  The  call,""  he  says,  ^^  of  the  importunate  multitude  fvl 
not  yet  so  great  as  afterwards,  and  generally  they  o^f  1 
preached  to  their  own  families  and  a  few  neighbours,  who  DM  ' 
and  then  stole  into  their  houses.  Field-preachings,  udIm  't  \ 
were  in  some  few  places  in  the  south,  where  the  people  \ 
not  hear  the  curates,  were  but  very  rare.  The  meetings  of  the 
c))iscopal  ministers  in  cities  and  towns,  except  when  they  woe 
0)>enly  profane  and  vicious,  were  as  much  frequented  as  thej 
could  well  expect  Indeed,  evils  grew  among  them,  and 
their  impertinent  and  reproachful  sermons,  their  open  shue 
in  the  cruelties  and  oppression,  with  their  lewd  lives,  quicUy 
after  this  altered  matters^."  This  is  one  of  the  many  inciden- 
tal admissions,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Wodrow,  of  the 
respect  and  esteem  in  which  the  established  episcopal  ckxgj 
were  held ;  but  he  cannot  refrain  from  adding  those  false  accu- 
sations, in  obedience  to  his  instructions,  of  cruelty,  lewdness, 
&c.,  with  which  the  memories  of  those  excellent  men  have 
been  ever  since  most  unjustly  assailed.  Then  he  goes  on 
to  copy  from  Kirkton :  ^^  At  this  time,  if  they  (the  episcopal 
clergy)  could  have  been  satisfied  with  the  numben 
of  hearers  they  had,  many  thought  they  might  have  enjoyed 
their  churches  longer  than  they  did :  but  they  would  have  as 
throng  churches  as  the  presbyterian  ministers  formerly  had; 
and  if  regard  to  their  persons  and  sermons  could  not  procure 

*  Wodrow'i  Hintory.  i.  p.  6.— Scot*  W'ortbic«,/;o#iim.        •  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  8- 
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J  il  is  resolved  lerror,  force,  and  fear  shall  **     It  jiizy  I  >. 
Ij  fathered  from  (his,  when  stripped  of  its  malignity. 'ih.it 
episcopal  church  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  quid  ar. ': 
iblci  even  in  the  stronghold  of  the  covenant,  the  as^'ci^iL  ': 
ities.     There  were  men  high  in  power  whose  inierot  it 
>  to  keep  Charles's  government  in  continual  agiutiu:^.  a::i! 
secretly  encouraged  the  disaffected  ministers  to  h  •].! 
Iltical  conventicles^  where,  under  colour  of  preaching,  sctli- 
i  principles  were  inculcated,  and  where  the  men  were  ac- 
to  meet  in  arms.     It  was  this  species  of  s-.aition 
ich  was  the  terror  of  government,  and  to  put  down  wliicli 
^^  many  rigorous  measures  were  adopted,  some  of  which  were 
^P^oriainly  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.     These 
* JHiiUtioiis  meetings, and  the  severities  which  they  c<*m]>elled  the 
^^^Svil  government  to  adopt,  united  to  tlie  system  of  *'  eutjnuous 
^^iag,^  and  which  has  been  perserered  in  by  their  npulo^ists, 
^>e  what  hsA  brought  such  unjust  and  undeserved  odium  on 
tile  episcopal  church.     Notwithstanding   tliis   most  nuiida- 
^os  system,  these  authors  are  compelled  someiimcs  t* •  admit 
4lie  truth,  although  with  their  own  qualifications.     "  I'o  inve 
trezy  man  his  due^  he  [archbishop  Burnet]  wa.s  certainly  one 
of  the  best  morals  among  the  present  clergy.   lie  wa^  a  mighty 
bigot  for  the  English  ceremonies  and  forms,  and  as  forward  to 
have  all  the  usages  of  that  church  introduced  to  Scotland,  as 
if  he  had  been  educated  by  bishop  Laiul ;  yea,  to  have  his 
&ncy  pleased  with  these  pageantries,  he  coidd  have  almost 
submitted  to  the  old  clsdm  of  the  see  of  York  over  the  church 
of  Scotland.     At  his  first  diocesan  meetin<;^,  he  put  five  or  si\ 
curates  publicly  in  orders,  afttr  tlie  English  pontifical,  to  enure 
the  west  of  Scotland  to  these  novelties  V     It  is  rather  sur- 
prising, that  ordination,  after  the  manner  practised  in  England, 
should  be  objected  to,  when  even  the  Westminister  Confession 
itself  acknowledges  its  validity.     But  the  fact  is,  that  these 
authors  seize  on  every  trifle  widi  the  greatest  avidity,  in  order 
to  rouse  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  malice  in  the  minds  of  their 
readers  agsdnst  the  then  established  church  ;  and  all  the  rigo- 
rous proceedings  of  the  civil  government  were  laid  to  tlio 
charge  of  the  curates,  as  they  contemptuously  called  the  clergy. 
Even  the  fines  imposed  by  parliament  soon  afler  the  Restora- 
tion, and  which  were  very  oppressive  and  unequally  levied, 
were  said  to  have  been  imposed  by  tlie  clergy :  "  these  lynes  im- 
posed by  the  ciu'ats^ ;"  as  if  the' clergy  had  been  not  only  the 
makers  of  the  laws,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  executive  govem- 

•  Wodrovr,  vol.  ii.  p.  S.— Kirkton.  p.  221.         =  Ibid.        »  Kirkton,  p.  222. 
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inent.     Tliis  is  part  of  that  system  of  *'  enonnoiis  1; 
which  has  hilhcrto  worked    so  effectuallj,  otf 

VUlffUS. 

The  spirit  of  disaffection  which  was  maiiiiested 
out  the  presbyterian  districts  rendered  it  necessairto 
what  was  called  the  standing  army,  and  two  regimenli 
and  two  troops  of  horse,  were  embodied,  which 
whole  disposable  force  of  the  kingdom  amount  to  thm 
sand  infantr}',  and  about  six  hundred  cavalry.   Hie  chicfi 
mand  of  this  little  army  was  given  to  sir  Thomas  ~  ' 
Binns,  ^^  a  man  naturally  nide  and  fierce,  who  had  this 
heightened  by  his  breeding  and  service  in  Muscovy."   i 
8lh  of  June  a  fast  was  held  throughout  the  kingdom 
count  of  the  war,  and  to  implore  a  blessing  on  his 
arms  ;  and  it  was  found  necessar}'  to  enforce  a  fonner 
in  council  for  those  who  took  degrees  at  the  universities  to 
the  oath  of  allegiance.     In  turning  over  the  leaves  c 
council  books  Wodrow  found  this  act  without  note  or  en* 
ment ;  yet  his  malignant  disposition  discovers  that  it  wtite 
by  the  '*  importunity  of  the  bishops  to  do  something  fiate  1 
in  order  to  corrupt  the  youth  ^  P    This  he  calls  an  encrovik' ' 
ment  upon  the  universities,  and  he  ^^  can  find  ho  instance  of  d*  ' 
oath  being  imposed  in  Scotland  but  when  prelacy  was  in  Ac 
church.'*    Presbyterian  memories  are  remarkably  short,  wta 
they  overlook  their  daring  encroachments  on  not  only  the  mi* 
versi ties,  but  the  domestic  heartli,by  the  imposition  of  thecov^ 
nant  on  all  sorts  of  people  under  the  pains  of  temporal  ud 
eternal  punishments.     A  royal  letter,  signed  '^  Lauderdakr 
was  received  by  the  council,  upon  which  they  were  required  to 
issue  a  proclamation  "  enjoining  that  all  heritors  [proprietcn 
of  land  or  houses],  and  landlords  be  obliged  and  made  i&- 
swcrablc  for  their  tenants  and  sen'ants  living  orderly,  and  not 
withdrawing  from  ordinances  and  not  keeping  conventideSi* 
Whether  or  not  that  noble  covenanter  intended  this  for  one  of 
his  thrusts  under  Uie  fifth  rib,  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Wodrow  so  intended  it,  for  he  pie- 
faces  it  with  his  usual  malignant  mendacity — "  A  letter  is  sent 
down  from  the  king  to  the  council,  dated  October  1st,  no  gnet' 
Hon  procured  by  bishop  Sharp^  if  not  formed  by  him^y    His 
whole  history,  which  in  many  respects  is  invaluable,  is  made  up 
of  such  materials  as  the  above — "no  doubt;"  "very  probably;" 
"  possibly ;"  "  it  was  currently  reported ;"  "  such  a  one  informed 
an«)ther  who  informed  a  third,  who  told  me ;"  "  I  am  well  in- 

»  History,  ii.  14.  «  Ibid.  ii.  15. 
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'  and  itisnnfortnna!ediai all  presbjtenan  iu'.h'>rs  ^iu* 
ited  by  bU  laborious  Researches  baie  iuviiiiai/iy 
Us  ^  very  probabliefi*  ioto  most  c«n^Q  maiu^r^  of  I'acL 
kAfVlD  FLKTCHEii,who  bad  been  appi'^iDied  lo  iiieLisaui«rick 
^Vg^yle,  but  who  had  never  been  coaytcraied^  nor  haJ  ever 
fm  poflsesaion  of  it,  becanse  the  levcDue  ^  was  maughir  .tbe 
i  of  Argyle  harbig  secured  ihe  wkoie  o(  the  lands  beloDg- 
'-to  that  see),  died  in  the  end  of  la&t  year  at  bi$  parsonagr 
Melvese,  wbieh  he  had  never  left,  but  condnued  to  perform 

yafochial  duties  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Just  before  the 
EBmencement  of  the  presbyterian  rebellion,  abijut  to  be  re- 
kdy  Dr.  William  Scroggie  'was  consecrated  bishop  of  this 
*.     As  usual,  Keith  gives  no  accoimt  of  the  ooasecrators  or 

plaee  where  the  rite  was  performed ;  but  as  the  diocese 
Aigyle  lies  within  the  province  of  Glasgow,  it  is  probable 
4  he  was  consecrated  by  archbishop  Burnet  He  was  tlie 
i  of  Dr.  Alexander  Scroggie,  one  of  the  clergi-  oi  Aberdeen, 
1  professor  ot  di^-inity  in  the  King's  College  of  that  city, 
lO  united  with  bishop  Bellenden  and  the  other  professors 
1  clergy  ia  signing  a  protest  against  the  covenant  in  the  year 
I8y  expressive  of  their  hearty  abhorrence  of  that  impious 
Bument'. 

This  ybab  the  citt  of  London  was  desolated  by  a  most  ex- 
jnve  and  calamitous  fire,  and  which  is  generally  ascribed  to 
ipaptsts,  asit  had  been  the  year  before  by  the  noon-day  pesti- 
ee.  Within  three  or  four  days  this  divine  lisitaiion  con- 
ned eighfy-nine  churches,  the  city  gates,  Guildhally  many 
>lic  structures,  hospitals,  schools,  libraries,  four  hundred 
sets,  containing  nearly  fourteen  thousand  houses ;  midtiLudes 
,  their  property,  goods,  and  merchandize,  and  many  flourish- 
families  were  reduced  to  beggary.  The  previous  year  the 
gue  carried  off  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons  in  a  week, 
1  in  one  week  there  were  as  many  as  twelve  thousand  died. 
he  whole  British  nation  wept  for  the  miseries  of  her  mcljo- 
18.  In  some  houses  carcases  lay  waiting  for  burial,  and 
others  persons  in  their  last  agonies :  in  one  room  might  l)e 
3rd  dying  groans,  in  another  the  ravings  of  ddirium,  and  not 
o>ff,  relations  and  friends  bewailing  both  their  loss,  and  liie 
nal  prospect  of  their  own  sudden  departure."  A  .woe  siH>itts 
lave  been  denounced  against  those  who  were  with  child 
I  gave  suck  in  Uiose  days ;  for  "death  was  the  sure  midwiii» 
ill  children,  and  infants  passed  immediately  from  the  wuuU> 
the  grave.     Who  would  not  burst  witli  grief,  to  see  the 

»  Kfiith'i  Cttalogue.  391 .  =  Vido  anie,  i.  di.  xi.'.  68»-5»0. 
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stock  for  a  future  generation  hang  npon  the  bre^  ofi 
mother  ?  or  the  marriage  bed  changed,  the  first  nig 
sepulchre^  and  the  unhappy  pair  meet  with  death  in  I 
embraces  ?  Some  of  the  infected  ran  aboot  sL 
drunken  men,  and  fell  and  expired  in  the  streets :  whBc  i 
lay  half  dead  and  comatose,  but  never  to  be  walked  bail 
last  trumpet :  some  lay  vomiting  as  if  they  had  dTunk  pt 
and  others  fell  dead  in  the  market,  while  they  were  buii^ifj 
cessaries  for  the  support  of  life^.**  The  sins  of  pmmi 
frequently  visited  on  their  people;  and  those  of  Uie  i 
Charles  II.-  were  enormous  and  infecting.  Although  Lll«^!^^-^ 
removed  to  Oxford,  yet  the  pestilence,  which  then  wa  * 
noon-day,  made  no  impression  on  tlie  impure  hearts  of  Cb 
his  courtezans,  and  courtiers ;  they  continued  in  the  &aiDe  t 
lute  and  debauched  lives  as  formerly.  Seventy  thousaodi 
cut  off  in  one  day  for  the  sin  of  David  in  the  matter  of  Uii 
and  who  knows  but  that  these  dreadful  calamities  mavl 
been  brought  upon  the  nation  for  the  provocations  of  (be  i^l 
adulterer?  But  the  covenanters  accounted  for  it  in  ihelrovmci^| 
^  It  was  observed  in  several  papers  written  about  this  Ml 
that  the  appearance  of  a  globe  of  fire  was  seen  above  tbatpiAi 
of  the  city  where  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  wasbmAi 
But  whether  that  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  the  plague  bob  I 
out  therCf  and  very  few  were  left  alive  in  that  street,  wbeit  ] 
that  open  affront  had  been  put  upon  the  oath  of  God^<^  TiK ' 
&ct  here  stated  is  not  certain;  for  the  plague  first  broke ooi 
in  Dmry  Itone,  and  the  invention  of  the  devil  and  the  Jesuit 
was  burnt  in  CheapMe. 

Burnet  relates  a  story  about  himself  in  as  favourable  a 
light  as  possible  for  his  own  conduct,  and  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
his  Own  Times,  I  shall  relate  Dr.  Cockbum*s  true  account  of 
the  transaction,  who  had  it  from  his  uncle,  bishop  Scougal,— 
'^  Like  one  of  the  old  prophets  he  proposed  and  enterpnsed  t 
public  reformation  of  the  church,  and  would  begin  with  tbe 
bishops.''  He  was  then  minister  of  Salton,  having  been  pre- 
sented to  that  parish  by  sir  Robert  Fletcher  on  the  promotiim 
of  Dr.  Scougal  to  the  bishoprick  of  Aberdeen ;  and  he  had  been 
ordained  by  bishop  T^hart  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  At  tlie 
age  of  twenty-three  he  essayed  the  reformation, ''  having  by 
his  rambling  up  and  down  picked  up  all  the  silly  clamours  and 
idle  stories  among  the  presbyterians ;  and  also  heard  some 
material  grievances  complained  of  by  some  judicious  persons 

^  De  Foe's  HUtorj  of  the  PUgae.^Dr.  Qnincy*!  Ldmologia,  16*17. 
3  Crookihank'i  HUtory  of  the  Chnreh  of  Sootliiid,  L  192. 
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isGopal  penoaaooy  he  resolTeth  to  diaijge  aD 
bishops,  by  a  letter  to  each  of  them,  and  accoffdm^T 
nteen  letters.  I  suppose  each  had  jost  such  a  copy 
snt  to  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  which  was  grren  to 
lasted  of  three  sheets  of  fine  post  paper,  written  Mio- 
b^^  with  these  words  of  Eliha — ^I  amjonng,  and 
fy  old ;  wherefore  I  was  afraid,  and  dmst  not  show 
pinion.  I  said,  days  should  speak,  and  mnltitnde  of 
«dd  teach  wisdom.  But  there  is  a  s[nrit  in  man,  and 
ration  of  the  Ahni^ty  gireth  them  miderstanding. 
sn  are  not  always  wise :  neither  do  the  aged  onder- 
Igments.***  After  some  fiirther  prefiice,  he  proceeds 
raid  thdr  pride  and  vanity  in  hanging  their  rooms, 

coaches,  with  footmen  and  other  servants  in  livery ; 
inff  their  daog^ters  to  gentlemen  rather  than  to  deigy- 
d  K>r  training  their  sons  to  other  employments  than 
itry,  as  if  it  was  below  them ;  for  keeping  their  clergy 
sat  distance,  as  if  they  were  not  brethren  and  feUow- 
(,  and  for  exoibitant  fees  to  their  cleiks.**  There 
sr  charges;  such  as  their  not  calling  a  general  assem- 
enacting  canons,  nor  compiling  a  Uturgy,  not  having 
rayers  daily  in  their  cathedrals,  not  residing  in  their 

but  living  too  much  in  Edinburgh.  He  protested 
leant  well  and  wrote  sincerely,  and,  that  he  might  not 
iiem,  had  transcribed  all  the  letters  with  his  own  hand 
the  privity  or  communicaling  the  matter  to  any  one. 
UIEF  of  these  accusations,  but  especially  the  riding  in 
vrith  servants  in  livery,  was  meant  at  the  archbishop, 
kept  a  coach,  and  whose  servants  only  were  in  liver}* ; 
lone  was  more  in  Edinburgh  than  the  other  bishops, 
lie  was  a  privy  councillor,  and  the  others  only  resided 
Lime  of  pariiament,  or  when  other  important  business 
m  there.  The  amount  of  costs  for  letters  of  orders 
ity  shillings  Scots,  or  about  one  shilling  and  eight 
^rling.  The  obstacle  to  the  calling  an  assembly  did 
vith  the  bishops,  but  witli  the  king,  lest  rebellion  and 
formation  should  again  desolate  the  kingdom,  and  send 
"his  travels."  But  every  bishop  was  required  to 
kUy  defects  which  might  arise  from  the  absence  of  an 
,  by  the  peaceable  operations  of  his  own  diocesan 
od  presbyteries. 

THE  RECEIPT  of  this  letter  the  archbishop  convened  such 
shops  as  happened  to  bo  in  town,  to  consult  and  do- 
k'hal  notice  should  be  taken  of  it.  1'hcy  were  all "  highly 
that  a  stripling  should  be  so  insolent  and  take  no  niiicfi 
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upon  him,  for  he  owns  he  was  thon  only  about  twenty-t 
lliey  considered  that  this  action  indicated  a  dangerous  udl 
bulent  person,  who  went  upon  false  and  fanatical  notioiUid 
who  considered  that  whatever  the  old  prophets  did  by  inqir 
tioa,  was  a  warrant  to  every  privaie  nunister  to  rebnkftl 
superiors.  ^^  Yet  at  first,  they  were  inclined  to  drc^  it  ti| 
act  of  novitious  fervour  and  indiscreet  zeal,  belienogillr 
what  he  malemnly prottMiedy  that  none  were  priv^-  towhiahek 
done.  But  behold,  whilst  under  this  deliberation,  there  wait| 
discovery  of  gross  prevarication,  which  migfatHy  inoeMll 
tliem,  especially  the  archbbhop,  who  concluded  all  wasIeTdbil 
against  him,  as  certainly  it  was  chiefly,  and  he  also  sospeelBl  I 
a  deeper  plot  in  it  tor  Mr.  Burnet,  fearing  that  the  dUnii  I 
would  smother  his  letter,  and  so  defeat  his  vanity,  had  wAmf  1 
iiiif)arled  it,  but  had  given  copies  of  it  to  his  presbyterin 
friends  and  others,  which  were  handed  secretly  about  the  ton;  j 
yea,  copies  could  be  purchased  for  a  little  money  befi)fe  ixm 
sent  to  some  of  the  bishops  cQuld  reach  them.** 

This  altkred  the  state  of  the  case,  and  it  was  therefiiieiini' 
nimously  agreed  to  summon  him  before  them.  He  was  a* 
amined  upon  all  the  points  of  his  letter,  to  which  he  answvnd 
with  his  natural  assurance ;  but  when  his  prevarication  wis 
pointed  out  he  shewed  considerable  confusion.  Another  dif 
was  appointed  fur  his  appearance  and  to  receive  sentence ; 
which  he  himself  and  all  others  believed  would  be  deposition; 
for  all  men,  except  the  presbyterians,  condemned  his  conduct 
At  the  next  meeting,  and  before  he  was  called,  it  was  debated 
what  censure  should  be  inflicted.  The  archbishop  was  de- 
cidedly for  deposition,  and  all  were  of  opinion  that  he  deserved 
it ;  but  his  friend  bishop  Scougal,  of  Aberdeen,  argued  in  his 
favour  that  he  was  young,  and  so  reclaimable ;  that  thb  was 
his  first  fault,  and  he  hoped  the  shame  of  it  and  a  rebuke  given 
to  it  would  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  his  future  life,  and 
induce  him  to  be  more  modest  and  humble ;  whereas,  he  said, 
deprivation  might  harden  him,  and  tempt  him  to  join  the  pres- 
byterians, who  would  court  him  and  turn  his  malice  to  account, 
and  by  his  means  give  great  disturbance  to  the  church.  Tbis 
opinion  greatly  swayed  the  other  bishops ;  but  it  was  quite 
contrary  to  the  archbishop^s  judgment,  and  therefore  he  left 
the  meeting,  and  said,  in  some  heat,  '^  My  lord,  seeing  you  de- 
fend this  man,  take  the  chair,  and  give  what  sentence  you 
please.^^  Burnet  was  called  in,  and  bishop  Scougal,  without 
changing  his  seat, — as  he  told  Dr.  Cockbum, "  with  some  un- 
usual warmth,  having  all  indignation  at  his  fault,  though  he 
was  for  moderating  the  censure  of  it — summed  up  the  charge 
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(t  Burnet,  and  laid  plainly  before  him  and  die  rest  his 
vanity,  and  insolency,  his  false  and  indiscreet  zeal,  his 
meddling  without  his  sphere  and  without  a  call,  his  pre- 
.tion  and  rashness  to  widen  the  differences  of  the  church, 
line  other  things  of  the  like  nature,  for  all  which  he  justly 
ed  the  censure  of  deposition ;  but  considering  his  youth, 
oping  that  he  had  a  deep  sense  of  his  miscarriagey  and 
isolved  to  take  better  heed  to  himself  it  was  agreed,  upon 
iimble  submission  and  acknowledgment,  to  let  him  go 
ft  rebuk^  and  to  ask  pard(»i  upon  his  knees  ^•*'  Dr. 
imn  says  he  was  obliged  to  ask  pardon  in  this  manner ; 
lie  veracious  bisliop  of  Salisbury  himself  says,  *^  Great 
were  taken  to  make  me  ask  pardon,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
ftrp  let  the  thing  fall^.** 

B  covENANTKRS  who  had  been  banished,  and  others  who 
ed  to  Holland,  eagerly  communicated  with  their  friends 
ae,  thinking  the  present  a  favourable  opportunity  of  em- 
sing  the  government  while  engaged  in  the  Dutch  war ; 
lere  was  certainly  a  plot  to  seize  upon  the  castles  of 
»urgh,  Stirling,  and  Dunbarton,  but  which  failed,  and 
iment  were  on  the  alert  to  discover  the  conspirators'. 
ow  and  others  make  great  efforts  to  work  up  the  ^^  suffcr- 
of  the  covenanters  with  dramatic  effect,  and  to  magnify  a 
il  of  soldiers  into  an  armg.  Turner, it  is  said,^  made  terri- 
voc  in  the  west,  and  especially  in  the  south :  that  country 
ade  a  wilderness,  and  well  nigh  ruined."  And  a  modem 
ir  of  the  slander  of  Wodrow  and  Naphtali  says,  '^  it  seemed 
here  was  a  positive  determination  to  drive  the  country 
d  all  possible  endurance,  that  they  [tlio  prelates]  might 
he  opportunity  of  extermmating  the  population,  if  they 
not  odierwise  extirpate  presbytery.  Early  in  spring,  sir 
.  Turner  was  again  sent  to  devastate  the  south  and  west 
>tland^.^^  This  is  an  enormous  exaggeration  and  ai^  im- 
t  falsehood,  that  will  l>e  evident  to  every  person  not 
d  by  the  falsehoods  of  that  party,  when  it  is  known 
le  army^  as  it  was  called,  under  sir  James  Tumer^s  coin- 
only  amounted  to  sixty  meti  rank  and  file  1  On  his  trial 
K)scd  to  this  fact  on  oath ;  and  it  may  be  left  to  the  judg- 


Ipeeimeii  of  some  free  and  impsrtial  Remarks  on  Public  Affairs  and 
m  Persons,  especially  relating  to  Scotland,  occasioned  by  l>r.  Bvmet's 
of  his  Own  Times,  by  John  Cockbum,  D.D.  (no  date)  pp.  30  to  43.— 
kbum  was  bisbop  Scougal's  nephe-v  and  had  the  rcbtiuu  of  this  affair 
nnclc. 

net's  Own  rimes,  i.  394-95.  '  MS.  cited  by  Dr.  H'Cris. 

hcriugton'ii  IJiKtury  of  tht-  CiiurcU  of  ScoUaud,  134. 
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ment  of  any  impartial  person  to  decide,  whether  ornotl 
possible  to  ^  devastate,''  **  exterminate,**  and  ^  ravage*  hi 
counties  with  a  force  that  never  exceeded  sixty  men! 
Turner  had  improved  a  naturally  fierce  dispositioo  ^ 
served  under  the  covenant,  and  if  he  did  not  actually  i 
witnessed  at  least  three  several  mas$aere9  of  pritoneni 
blood,  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  ministers  of  thee 
and  having  asmsted  in  collecting  the  fines  which  the  C 
of  Estates  imposed  on  the  iiiii%fiafi/«  in  the  day  of  theirf 
he  was  familiar  with  extortion,  and  it  appears  that  he  I 
borne  his  fiiculties  too  meekly.    An  insurrection  of  f 
tary  church  broke  out  in  the  month  of  November,  bom  I 
seditious  instigation  of  the  refugees  in  Holland  ;  but  \  " 
their  apologists  represent  to  have  arisen  from  accident,  i 
than  fixnn  any  formed  design*     Turner,  they  say,  had  i 
soldiers  to  the  village  of  Dairy,  in  Galloway,  with  inst 
to  seize  the  effects  of  a  covenanter  who  had  been  fined  Iff  #1 
fiance  of  the  law,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  to  aneitAl^ 
man  himself.     It  is  said  that  the  soldiers  seized  both  Us  W  | 
son  and  his  effects.    M^Lellan,  of  Baiscob,  and  other  AnI  I 
countiymen,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  village,  imraedialdj  ] 
went  to  his  assistance,  and  having  overpowered  and  wounM 
the  soldiers,  they  rescued  the  man.    llie  following  is  an  ei- 
cellent  specimen  of  the  mendacity  and  exaggeration  practised 
by  Wodrow,  and  continued  by  his  admirers :  he  alleges  tint 
they  were  going  ^^  to  strip  the  old  man  naked,  and  set  km  as 
a  red  hot  gridirony  and  were  using  unheard<}{  torture  and  btf* 
barities  towards  him.**     In  a  poor  cottage  at  that  time  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  would  have  been  such  an  utensil  as  a  gridiron; 
and  besides,  even  with  all  the  lawlessness  of  the  soldiei7,thej 
dared  not  have  committed  a  deliberate  murder,  which  roasting 
alive  on  a  gridiron  would  have  been :  but  not\)i'ithstanding  its 
horror,  this  assertion  is  merely  for  stage  effect,  and  nothing 
more.     Burnet  contradicts  this  account,  and  says, "  they  [the 
insurgents]  spread  a  report,  which  they  have  since  printed,and 
it  passed /br  stnne  time  current,  that  this  rising  was  the  eflfect 
of  a  sudden  heat  that  the  county  was  put  in,  by  seeing  one  of 
their  neighbours  tied  on  a  horse,  hand  and  foot,  and  carried 
away,  only  because  he  would  not  pay  a  high  fine  that  was  set 
upon  him.  .  .  .     But  this  was  a  story  only  to  beget  compas- 
sion, for  after  the  insurrection  was  quashed,  the  privy  council 
sent  some  round  the  country  to  examine  the  violences  that  had 
been  committed,  particularly  in  the  parish  where  it  was  given 
out  that  this  was  done.     I  read  the  report  they  made  to  the 
council,  and  all  the  depositions  that  the  )>eople  of  the  country 
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p0  befbie  them :  but  this  was  not  mentioned  in  any  one  of 
ia^.**  This  report  is  not  recorded  by  Wodrow,  and  there- 
I  the  bishop^s  account  is  most  probably  true. 
EtiJkTXD  with  this  success,  the  presbyterians  collected,  and 
ihig  themselves  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  M^Lellan,  of 
BMoby  and  the  other  three  way£Euring-men,  they  hurried 
tto  Domfines,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  and  before  they 
i^ied  it  their  numbers  amounted  to  eighty  horse  and  a  hun- 
id  and  fiftv  foot  In  their  way  they  overpowed  about  a  dozen 
SflcSy  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  they  entered  Dum- 
m,  and  cwtuied'Tumer  in  his  bed,  ^  and  disarmed  all  the 
(&anJ^  They  seized  Tumer^s  military  chest,  and  one  Gray, 
whom  they  entrusted  it,  embezzled  the  money,  and  ran  off 
■B  them.  They  made  diligent  search  for  the  episcopal 
ttgymen  at  Dumfries,  but  who  escaped  their  tender  mercies, 
nmour  that  lord  Drumlamig  had  collected  his  tenants,  and 
IS  advancing  to  attack  them,  induced  the  rebels  to  retreat  to 
rir  village  of  Dalry^  whence  they  pushed  on  eight  miles  far- 
Bfy  to  Caisphaim,  tliat  night,  which  was  dark  and  rainy .  Next 
J  some  gentlemen  with  their  retainers  joined  them,  and  they 
vanced  to  Ayr,  which  b  a  considerable  distance  farther 
Mtward,  gathering  as  they  went,  till  their  numbers  amounted 
nearly  three  thousand  men.  ^^  Their  mistaken  hopes,**  says 
ikton,  ^  made  them  expect  that  when  they  came  to  that 
mtiy  all  the  gentry  and  ministers  should  presentiy  join 
nn;  but  when  they  came  thither  they  find  major-general 
mtgomery  and  the  laird  of  Gadgirth  were  both  gone  to 
let  Dalzdl  at  Eglinton,  and  the  ministers  living  quietly  in 
sir  fiunilies.  This  offended  the  coloneFs  party  very  much, 
it  friends  in  the  coimtry  should  be  so  little  concerned.*' 
The  government  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  rebel- 
Uf  and  sent  despatches  to  the  earl  of  Rothes,  who  was  then 
his  way  to  court  When  he  left  Edinburgh  the  kingdom 
IS  in  a  ^te  of  profound  tranquillity,  and  he  could  scarcely 
Mlit  the  king  when  he  showed  him  the  governor  of  Carlisle's 
spatch,  received  that  morning,  giving  information  of  the 
>ellion.  The  council  ordered  Dalzell  to  concentrate  his 
lall  force  at  Glasgow,  and  to  wait  the  movements  of  the 
Mbyteriaus.  They  also  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  this 
nsurrection  to  be  an  open,  manifest,  and  horrid  rebellion 
d  high  treason  .  •  .  and  if  they  continue  in  their  rebellion 
er  twenty-foiur  hours'  notice,  they  shall  be  holden  and  pro- 

^  Own  TmiM,  i.  428-29. 
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eeeded  against  as  incorrigible  send  desperate  traitors:" 
directed  M  the  nobility  of  tlie  west  to  collect  their  retaia 
assist  his  majesty's  troops.  The  rebels  sent  emissaries  to] 
burghy  to  ascertain  the  numbers  there  that  night  be  i 
disposal,  where  they  met  their  secret  friends  in  (he  [ 
one  Robertson,  a  presbyterian  minister.  Weldi,  f 
other  ministersyjoinedtfie  main  body  at  Ayr.  Aeolondt 
and  major  LearmontbfWho  had  seen  some  service^left  tbec 
tal,  widi  a  few  horMmen,  to  Join  the  rebels,  wh^  the  f 
was  chosen  their  leader.  Mr.  Outl^e,  minister  at  T> 
joined  the  main  body  with  all  the  presbyterians  tit  his  urfM 
Thb  rbbbls  lingered  in  Ayrshire  till  Friday  th^  ^S^ntad 
they  held  a  council  of  war  ait  Ochiltree,  and  it  was  deternfaMJll 
to  march  towards  Edinburgh,  which  pIfLced  the  royd  arflqrbl 
their  sear.  They  halted  on  Saturday  tl^  S4th  at  Dou^as,iv(i  1 
a  council  was  held,  and  where  the  lay-chiefs  were  Asposedli  I 
have  dissolved  thoir  confederacy,  tirging  Ae  disfodinstiOB  ft  ] 
the  people  to  join  them,  the  disproportion  of  their  numbenli 
the  king's  troops,  which  were  besides  assisted  by  the  kM 
array  of  the  nobility,  and  also  the  unpropitious  season  of  (he 
year  for  operations.  The  ministers  were  ^vided.  H^ComJh&i 
an  irisfa  mimster,  coincided  with  Che  militafy  cfaiefe;  M 
Semple,  Welsh,  MaKwell,  and  Guthrie,  the  chief  incendiariei, 
were  4)r  war,  as  ^^  they  had  a  clear  providential  call,"*  tbef 
said,  ^*  to  this  undertaking,  and  that  they  ceuM  not  quit  it  till 
they  had  as  plain  a  warrant  to  desist  as  Ihey  had  to  gather  to- 
gether!"' In  order  to  propitiate  heaven,  it  was  determined  fo 
renew  that  inexhaustible  foimtain  of  blood,  heresy,  axil 
schism,  the  Covenant,  and  which  they  carried  into  eflfect  St 
Lanark.  They  had  carried  Turner  along  with  them,  and  H 
was  now  debated  whether  or  not  he  should  be-pttt  to  death,  '^  as 
being  notoriously  guilty  of  murder,  and  a  bitter  and  bloodj 
instrument  of  persecuti<Mi.^  Wallace,  however,  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  such  a  proceeding  wocM  not  only  exasp^ 
rate  the  government,  but  perhaps  provoke  reprisals;  and 
therefore,  as  a  matter^  jfniteneey  be  preserved  the  life  of  Iris 
prisoner  from  the  fuiy  -of  the  ministers,  idthougfa  Wodipw's 
editor  calls  it  **  a  godlike  action  of  mercy  1^  On  Sunday  night 
the  insurgents  readbed  Lanarir,and  on  Monday,  the  26th,  Aey 
swore  the  Covenant  with  as  much  solemnity  as  possible,  in 
the  hope  that  such  a  ceremony  would  have  induced  the  pres- 
byterians in  that  quarter  to  join  them.  But  in  tfiis  they  were 
disappointed,  for  Dalzell  was  within  a  few  miles  of  them,  and 
they  had  no  mind  to  run  into  certain  destruction.     Guthrie, 
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TarboltoD,  Semple,  and  Crookshanks,  preached  to  three 
ritioDS  of  the  insurgents  in  the  open  air,  after  which  the 
tenants  were  read  and  sworn.  *Mt  was  at  Lanark  this 
lling  snowball  was  at  the  biggest  ....  here  their  number 
lU  judged  to  be  near  three  thousand;  but,  indeed,  a  cow- 
oiy  of  raw  undisciplined  men,  neither  tolerably  armed,  nur 

any  order.*'  Nevertheless,  the  extirpatory  obligations  of  the 
ivenant,  and  the  mad  fanaticism  of  their  ministers,  pitted 
\s  miserable  congregation  of  religious  enthusiasts  against 
be  whole  military  array  of  the  three  kingdoms !  ^ 

These  militaby  saints  were  now  first  called  Whigs.  AAer 
!iiewing  their  covenant  they  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  they 
anied  that  they  rose  against  the  king,  complained  of  oppres- 
OD,  and,  as  became  good  presbyterians,  demanded  the  utter 
Ktirpation  of  episcopacy,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  image 
hich  the  Jesuits  had  made — the  Covenant ;  and  if  this  was 
greed  to,  they  promised  to  yield  the  same  sort  of  obedience 
i  the  commission  of  the  kirk  had  displayed  in  the  preceding 
»gn.  And  the  author  of  Naphtali,  in  justifying  this  and  all 
Lber  rebellions,  says, ''  that  rising  up  against  authority  itself, 
le  ordinance  of  God,  and  disobeying  the  powers  therewith 
»ted,  standing  and  acting  in  their  riffht  line  of  subordina- 
on  [to  the  kirk],  is  indeed  rebellion,  and  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
nft ;  but  to  resist  and  rise  up  against  persons  abusing  sacred 
ithority  [who  is  to  be  judge  ?]  and  rebelling  against  God  the 
iprerae,  is  rather  to  adhere  to  God  as  our  liege  lord,  and  to 
indicate  both  ourselves  and  his  abused  ordinances  from  man's 
ickedness  and  tyranny  .  .  .  and  for  subjects  to  rise  in  arms 
^ally  for  the  defence  of  religion,  against  the  invasions  of  the 
owers  under  the  pretence  of  lawful  authority,  is  both  lawful 
ad  laudable^."  Tf  this  language  is  not  borrowed  from  the 
^suits,  it  at  least  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  their 
laxims.  Lysimachus  says,  '^  the  plea  of  the  primitive 
hurch  was,  ^  we  will  petition,  but  not  fight  against  CsBsar ; 
)r  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to  resist  the  powers.'  Yet  let  not 
lis  trouble  us ;  for  herein  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Christ, 
rhile  he  said,  ^  He  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  the  sword.' 
Lnd  again,  this  change  is  necessary,  for  else  his  holiness  the 

>  Wodrow,  poMiiN. 

^  Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the  Cburch  of  Scotland  for  the  Kingdom  of 
'hiiatf  p.  213,— Note.  The  italics  are  the  author  of  Naphtali's  own.  It  is 
dded  in  MS.  in  the  title  page,  that  '*  the  reasoning  part  of  this  book  was  com- 
oaed  hj  sir  James  Stuart,  of  Goodtrees  [an  ancestor  of  vice-admiral  sir  Philip 
hiihamj,  and  the  historical  part  by  Mr.  James  Stirling,  minister  of  Paisley." 
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pope  should  be  subject  to  the  emperor,  according  to  that! 
Paul,  *  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  superior  powers;* 
he  [die  pope]  neither  is  nor  ought  to  be.  And  therefore  tol 
nard  herein  deceived  himself,  while  he  makes  this  a  geoMll 
rule  without  exception,  saying,  that  ^  he  who  endeavomilll 
be  excepted  from  this  rule  attempts  to  deceive;'  for  bolhti| 
pope  with  us,  and  the  people  with  you,  must  be  excepted^* 

Before  the  Whigs  broke  up  from  Lanark,  Mr.  Lawne,rfl 
Dlackwood,  waited  on  their  commander  from  the  diiketll 
Hamilton,  to  ascertain  what  really  were  their  demands,  md to  I 
propose  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms ;  but  as  Lawm  I 
produced  no  credentials,  Wallace  suspected  that  his  propottl  1 
was  only  a  stratagem  to  discover  their  strength,  and  he  was  St  I 
posed  to  have  arrested  him  as  a  spy.  Dalzell  was  advaDcini 
from  Glasgow ;  and  he  published  a  proclamation,  by  the  a- 
ders  of  the  council,  offering  a  pardon  to  all  who  should  bj 
down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  homes  within  twenty*to 
hours ;  declaring  all  to  be  rebels  that  should  continue  anylooget 
in  arms.  The  people  were  so  favourable  to  the  Whigs  in  tb 
neighbourhood  of  Lanark,  that  Dalzell  could  not  obtain  oj 
intelligence ;  and  this  bias  is  confirmed  by  archbishop  Bnniet, 
in  a  letter  to  archbishop  Sheldon,  of  the  27th  December,  in 
which  he  says,  '^  so  great  and  general  is  the  affection  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  ^^est,  to  that  party,  that  my  lord  com- 
missioner complains  of  these  that  are  known  to  be  returned 
home  to  their  houses,  Ifew  or  none  can  be  secured  or  appre- 
hended.** 

The  Whios  were  now  in  the  greatest  perplexity  how  to  act 
Lanark  was  the  best  position  for  encountering  Dalzell  which 
they  had  yet  occupied,  if  they  had  resolved  on  fighting,  and  also 
the  best  point  for  dispersing  and  reaching  Galloway,  had  thej 
determined  at  that  time  to  resign  so  hopeless  a  warifare.  They 
determined,  however,  to  advance  to  the  capital,  and  so  broke 
up  from  Lanark  on  Monday  the  26th,  but  not  before  DalzeU's 
advance  guard  was  within  sight.  The  Whig  army  reached 
Batligate,  which  is  eighteen  miles  westward  of  Edinburgh, 
that  evening ;  but  Wallace  had  not  the  ordinary  prudence  to 
send  forward  vidcttes  and  proper  officers  to  secure  quarters 
for  his  men.  The  day  had  been  excessively  wet,  the  night 
was  hoiTibly  dark,  and  his  men  were  desponding  and  fatigued. 
A  false  alarm  that  the  royalists  were  approaching,  so  st^ed 
their  incautious  commander,  that  at  midnight  he  started  off} 
in  an  oblique  direction,  across  the  coimtry  to  CoUinton,  aboat 

>  Epiitle  CongrataUtoiw,  Lyrimaefavi  Nienor*  pp.  6»  7. 
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I  miles  from  Edinburi^  and  in  the  morning  his  men 
oked  rather  like  dying  men,  than  soldiers  going  to  battle, 
rould  haye  almost  made  their  very  enemies  themselves  to 
nt  to  have  seen  so  man^r  wearv,  &int,  half-drowned,  half- 
Ted  men,  betwixt  enemies  behind  and  enemies  before.** 
ring  the  night-march  many  of  the  Whigs  deserted  a  falling 
Be,  and  others  missed  their  way  in  the  dark,  who  never  again 
id  their  party.  Wallace  still  entertained  hopesof  areinforce- 
itfrom Edinburgh, buthewasentirely  deceived ;  the  number 
Vliigs  in  the  capital  was  small,  and  the  citizens  had  armed 
nselvesand  barricaded  the  gates,  so  that  the  few  friends  they 
there  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  warders.  From 
linton  they  ascended  the  PenUand  hills,  and  took  post  on  a 
:e  called  Rullion-green.  Here  Lawrie  again  came  from  the 
e  of  Hamilton,  to  request  they  would  lay  down  their  arms 
disperse,  and  promised  that  his  grace  would  procure  the  par- 
of  dieir  leaders  from  the  council.  This  most  seasonable  in- 
osition  was  unhappily  rejected,  and  Dalzell  therefore  ad- 
:ed,  for  he  was  then  within  five  miles  of  them,  but  had 
ed,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  accepting  the  duke*s  pro- 
ds, and  of  saving  the  lives  of  his  men. 
Tallage  was  a  brave  man,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  altoge- 
destitute  of  military  knowledge  or  abilities,  and  to  have 
no  plan  of  action.  Instead  of  marching  to  Lanark,  and 
placing  the  royal  army  in  his  rear,  he  should  have  moved 
irds  Glasgow,  from  which,  if  he  had  been  overpowered,  he 
d  have  retreated  into  a  friendly  country ;  but  it  was  madness 
larch  towards  Edinburgh,  and  especially  to  leave  Lanark, 
only  good  position  which  he  held,  and  where  he  might 
»  disputed  the  passage  of  the  Clyde.  He  deliberately 
ched  into  a  position  where  escape  was  scarcely  possible. 
irm  of  the  sea  presented  an  impassable  barrier  on  his  left, 
tified  town  lay  immediately  in  his  front,  a  powerful  and 
ipliued  army  hung  close  upon  his  rear,  and,  to  crown  his 
iries,  he  now  ascertained  the  po])ulation  was  hostile,  and 
the  whole  fencible  force  of  the  country  was  arrayed  against 
He  now  wrote  to  Dalzell,  representing  the  oppressions 
grievances  of  the  covenanters,  and  desiring  a  passport 
i  commissioner  to  present  a  petition  to  the  council.  This 
granted ;  but  the  council  would  not  treat  with  rebels  witli 
» in  their  hands;  and  that  body  informed  Dalzell  that  their 
)Osals  could  not  be  acceded  to,  but  ^^  if  they  should  lay 
n  their  arms,  and  come  in  to  his  excellency  within  the 
t  appointed,  they  might  petition  for  mercy;''  which,  of 
-se,  means  that  it  woidd  have  been  extended  to  them.    A 
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battle  was  therefore  inevitable,  bat  his  force  had  dwindled  to 
nearly  the  one-half,  and  the  Whigs  now  sang  the  seTenty- 
fourth  Psalm : — 

Whj  hast  thou  cast  us  off,  O  God  ? 

Wilt  thou  no  more  retam  ? 
O  why  against  thy  chosen  flock 

Does  thy  fierce  anger  bnm  ? 
Think  on  thy  ancient  purchase,  Lord, 

The  land  that  is  thine  own ; 
By  thee  redeemed,  and  Sion's  mount. 

Where  once  thy  glory  shone. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th,  Wallace  drew  up  his  men  in  three 
divisions:  on  his  lefl  was  a  small  body  of  cavalry;  the  centre 
consisted  of  his  infantry,  poorly  anned,  with  empty  stomachs; 
and  the  remainder  of  his  horse,  under  the  command  of  major 
Learmonth,  were  stationed  on  bis  right  His  front  was  to- 
wards the  north-west,  and  he  had  paid  so  little  attention  to 
the  motions  of  his  adversary,  that  on  the  first  appearance  of 
his  caralry  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  reinforcement  of  friendly 
Whigs.  These  were  attacked  and  routed  by  the  Whig  horse 
on  the  left ;  but  in  this  rencontre  the  ministers,  Crookshanksand 
M'Cormick,  who  had  been  *^  the  great  instruments  to  persuade 
the  people  to  this  undertaking,^  were  killed.  DalzeU  rallied, 
and  attacked  the  centre  of  the  Whigs,  who,  hungry  and  ill 
armed  as  they  were,  repulsed  the  king's  troops,  and  drove 
them  in  confusion  down  the  hill.  Dalzcll  rallied  again,  and 
brought  up  a  body  of  cavalry  to  attack  Learmonth's  horse, 
whom  he  routed  and  put  to  flight,  which  enabled  him  to  turn  the 
right  wing  of  the  rebels,  and  got  into  the  rear  of  their  centre, 
which  having  been  disordered  by  their  pursuit  of  the  royalists, 
were  easily  defeated  and  dispersed.  It  was  almost  dark  when 
the  rebels  took  to  flight;  and  Kirkton  says,  "  the  horsemen 
who  had  made  the  chase  being  most  part  gentlemen,  pitied 
their  own  innocent  countrymen.  There  were  about  fifty  killed, 
and  as  many  taken,  of  Wallace's  men,  and  five  or  six  of  Dal- 
zell's.  The  country  people  were  very  cruel,  both  in  killing 
the  fleeing  men,  and  taking  many  prisoners."  Wallace  himself, 
and  Welsh  the  preacher,  dismounted,  and  fled  on  foot;  Welsh 
to  pursue  his  former  "  vagrant"  life,  and  Wallace  to  effect  his 
escape  to  Holland.  During  the  battle,  Welsh  "  prayed  ^^'i\h  up- 
lif\ed  hands  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  against  Amalek  (as  the  spirit 
moved*  him  to  miscall  the  royal  forces),  and  had  his  hands 
stayed  up  by  some  of  his  brethren,  as  Moses  had  his  by  Aaron 
and  Hur ;"  and  upon  this  occasion  Robertson,  the  minister, 
said  in  his  prayer — ^*  And  if  Thou  wilt  not  be  our  secondarie, 
we  will  not  fight  for  Tukb  at  all;  for  it  is  not  our  cause, 
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but  Thine  own ;  and  if  Thou  wilt  not  fight  for  it,  neither 
will  we*.** 

The  privy  cohncil  acted  with  great  prudence  and  vigour, 
and  made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  crushing  this 
rebellion,  upon  the  largest  scale  which  circumstances  ad- 
mitted, and  which  was  really  the  most  merciful  course  that 
they  could  have  pursued.  Their  activity  and  vigilance,  how- 
ever, are  attributed  to  the  fears  and  the  guilty  consciences  of 
the  prelates,  by  a  modem  historian  of  the  most  malignant 
type :  "  A  guilty  conscience,"  says  he,  "  sounds  a  loud  alarm, 
and  the  prelates  appear  to  have  believed  that  the  whole  king- 
dom was  about  to  rise  in  arms,  and  inflict  that  vengeance 
which  their  own  hearts  told  them  that  they  so  fully  deserved^.*' 
Not  one  of  the  bishops,  Wodrow  himself  being  the  evidence, 
had  any  thing  to  do  in  Uiis  business,  except  the  primate,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  and,  in  Rothes'  absence,  its 
president ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  if  he  had  not  adopted  prompt 
and  decisive  measures,  that  the  whole  presby  terian  party  in  the 
nation  would  have  risen  in  arms.  "  The  cowardly  terror  of 
the  prelates  had  been  extreme,  and  now  their  thirst  of  ven- 
geance could  not  be  satisfied,"  says  the  same  author — a  ca- 
lumny as  base  as  the  assertion  is  false ;  for  the  bishops  were 
each  in  their  respective  dioceses;  the  primate  only  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs ;  and  he  shewed  that  activity  and  vigilance, 
according  to  his  bounden  duty,  which  were  the  effects  of 
courage  and  resolution,  and  not  of  cowardly  terror.  "  And 
why,**  says  bishop  Honyman,  ^^  why  should  he  be  upbraided 
for  his  £Eiithfulness  to  his  king  in  the  late  insurrection,  seeing 
there  is  no  loyal  subject  but  will  approve  his  honesty  and 
activity  in  that  juncture  of  affairs  P^"  But  his  prudent  and 
prompt  measures  put  down  the  rebellion  before  it  had  time  to 
extend,  and  wrap  the  whole  kingdom  in  flames,  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  holy  discipline,  hinc  ilUe  lacrymts.  And  as  for 
the  casualties  and  executions,  the  rebels  ought  to  have  calcu- 
lated upon  them,  and  to  have  reflected  that  those  who  play  at 
bowls  must  expect  to  meet  with  rubbers.  Wodrow  and  Kirk- 
ton  represent  the  conduct  of  the  country  people  near  the 
scene  of  action  as  having  been  unfriendly  and  cruel  to  the 
Whigs  on  this  occasion,  which  shews  that  their  cause  was  not 
popular ;  but  they  admit  that  the  clergy  protected  them,  and 
assisted  in  their  escape. 

The  following  day,  the  prisoners,  who  amounted  to  about 

*  Wodrow's,  Crookshank's,  Kirkton's  Historica— Burnet's  Own  Timci— Sir 
James  Turner's  Memoirs. 
<  Hetfaerington's  Hist,  of  Ck.  of  Scotlaud,  p.  135.        *  Sur.  of  Napht.  235. 
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eighty!  were  brought  into  Edinburgh,  and  lodged  in  the  cob- 
mon  gaol  and  other  places.  By  this  time  the  earl  of  RoHhm 
had  retunied,  and  resumed  the  government,  who,  with  tiin>> 
teen  other  councillors,  sent  a  despatch  to  the  king,  infonDh^ 
him  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  and  of  their  intentions  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  prisoners  according  to  the  laws  against  tni* 
tors.  The  crown  lawyers  and  judges  gave  their  opinion  far 
the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  notwithf  tanding  that  quarter  was 
said  to  have  been  given  them  in  the  field ;  but  which  sir  George 
Mackenzie  denies,  and  says,  the  council  had  prohibited  the 
general  from  tying  up  their  hands  in  this  way.  The  bishopi 
and  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  petitioned  the  king  and 
council  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  bishop  of  Edio- 
burgh,  who  had  himself  suffered  the  rigours  of  the  "  thierei* 
hole^  from  covenanting  tyranny,  now  returned  good  for  evil, 
and  fed  the  prisoners  so  liberally  fi-om  his  own  kitchen,  thit 
they  ran  more  risk  from  over  repletion  than  they  had  formetlf 
done  from  famine  and  the  sword.  On  the  4th  of  December, 
eleven  of  the  prisoners  were  tried  and  condemned,  for  hi^ 
treason,  and  for  appearing  in  the  field  against  the  king.  One  of 
them  died  in  prison  of  his  wounds,  and  the  other  tea  were 
hanged  on  tlie  7th  and  1 1th  of  the  same  month,  and  some 
others  were  executed  oh  the  22d.  Four  received  a  pardon  oo 
complying  with  the  terms  proposed  by  the  king  himself,  which 
were,  that  they  should  promise  to  obey  the  lawSy  and  say,  God 
save  the  king^.  Four  only  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
these  easy  terms ;  and  although  ^^  God  save  the  king**  be  a 
Scripture  phrase,  yet  their  devotion  to  the  covenant  was  so 
strong,  that  they  rather  embraced  deatli  than  use  an  expres- 
sion which  has  God's  own  approbation^.  Buniet  says,  '^  tb^ 
did  all  at  their  death  give  their  testimony,  according  to  their 
phrase,  to  the  covenant,  and  to  all  that  had  been  done  pursuant 
to  it;  and  they  expressed  great  joy  at  their  sufferings^."' 

Of  all  those  who  were  executed  for  their  concern  in  this 
rebellion.  Hew  M^Kai),  a  minister,  received  the  greatest 
popular  sympathy,  and  raised  a  proportional  clamour  against 
the  primate.  He  was  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  thought 
to  have  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  secrets  of  the  ringleaders; 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  after  the 
battle  of  Rull  ion -Green.  He  was  examined  by  the  privy 
council,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  torture  was  applied 
to  extract  information  from  him^ ;  but  he  confessed  nothing, 

'  Nicol'i  Diary,  452.  »  Wodrow,  pamm.  »  Own  Timei,  L  434. 

^  The  boot  has  been  to  well  described  by  the  immorttl  Scott,  in  the  "  CoTt* 
nanten,"  that  it  need  not  be  here  repeated. 
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lerfaaps  had  nothing  to  confess.     M'Kail's  b  other,  a  i 
ecary,  applied  to  the  primate,  who  was  then  at  St  An- 
',  to  interpose  his  authority  and  influence  for  his  pre- 
ion,  but  he  could  not  serve  him,  as  the  man's  trial  was 
sending  before  the  high  court  of  j  usticiaiy .  When  M^Kail 
laced  at  the  bar,  he  ^^  spoke  of  the  ties  and  engagements 
rere  upon  the  land  to  God ;  and  having  commended  the 
ition,  dignity,  and  blessing  of  presbyterian  government, 
d  that  the  last  words  of  the  national  covenant  had  al- 
great  weight  on  his  spirit.     Whereupon  the  king's  advo- 
Dtemipted  him,  and  desired  he  would  forbear  that  dis- 
;,  *  since  he  was  not  called  in  question /or  his  persua- 
ml  for  the  crime  of  rebellion.^ "     He  was  found  guilty 
:h  treason  and  rebellion,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
Kecution  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  Burnet  and  others 
1  to  the  calumnies  which  were  so  plentifully  heaped 
the  primate,  who  was  then  at  St  Andrews,  and  quite  un- 
ited with  the  trials  which  were  going  on.    The  author 
phtali  says.  *^  that  Mr.  Hew  M'Kail,  a  young  man  of 
r-five  years  of  age,  and  an  expectant  in  the  ministry, 
arraigned  and  accused  through  mere  spite  of  the  arch- 
I  of  St  Andrews  (against  whose  Judas-like  apostacy  he 
reached  four  years  ago),  for  no  greater  accession  than 
3  had  been  some  few  days  with  those  that  rose,  with  a 
(having   been  most  uncircumspectly  taken   leaving 
because  of  his  infirmity  and  weakness,  the  day  before 
oflict),  did  not  only  most  patiently  endure  cruel  torture, 
3y  he  was  examined,  for  the  discovery  of  the  contri- 
of  that  Rising,  which  all  men  saw  and  knew  to  be  un- 
rate  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  promise  of  favour  plainly 
to  him  upon  condition  of  ingenuity  (which  he  sincerely 
being  also  condemned,  did  utterly  reject  all  insinuations 
mto  him  upon  the  condition  of  the  least  retraction  ;  and 
Y  mourning  for,  and  repenting  of  his  apparent  fainting 
linquishing,  though  it  really  proceeded  more  from  his 
ty  than  fear  or  love  of  life,  but  rejoicing  in  his  own 
thereby  the  Lord  did  bring  him  to  such  a  manifestation 
grace  and  declaration  of  his  glory,  to  the  admiration  of 
his  most  constant  and  christian  suffering,  by  his  blood 
the  truth  and  glorified  God  !*."     This  poor  man  was 
ed  in  the  full  odour  of  enthusiasm  on  the  22d  Decem- 
orying  in  what  ought  to  have  been  his  shame^  and 
considered  by  his  party  a  martyr  for  the  covenant.     He 
the  scaffold,  the  greatest  act  of  the  loyalty  which  any 

>  NaphtaU,  219. 
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man  could  do  was  to  make  the  utmost  exertion  ^^  to  extm 
that  abominable  plant,  prelacy ;" — ^*  and  it  was  for  endear 
ing  to  defend  diis  [the  covenant]  and  to  extirpate  Uiat  bill 

root  of  ])relacy,  that  I  embrace  this  rope So  theie  ill 

greater  and  more  solemn  preparation  in  heaven,  of  angi 
[than  at  the  death  of  Lazarus],  to  carry  my  soul  to  Cbri 
bosom  V  ^  But  the  following  extract  will  shew  that  the  ^' 
sive  spirit  of  ihe  covenant  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  nineU 
century,  and  its  bitter  and  unjust  malignity  is  not  yet  quench 
"  Thus  passed  from  earth  ....  one  or  the  brightest,  pa 
and  most  sanctified  spirits  that  ever  animated  a  mere  hun 
form  ;  a  victim  to  prelatic  tyranny,  and  a  rejoicing  martyr  ibri 
Chrisf s  sole  kingly  dominion  over  his  church,  and  for  tbatl 
sacred  covenant  in  which  the  church  of  Scotland  hadi 
vowed  allegiance  to  her  divine  and  only  head  and  king.  'Nil 
the  records  of  time  shall  have  melted  into  those  of  eternity, ] 
the  name  of  that  young  christian  martyr  will  be  held  in  most  1 
affectionate  remembrance  by  every  true  Scottish  presbyterian,  | 
and  will  be  regarded  by  the  church  of  Scotland  as  one  of  the  ! 
fairest  jewels  that  ever  she  was  honoured  to  add  to  the  con- 
quering lledeemer's  crown  of  glory !  ^.^ 

>  His  Life,  in  Seoti  Worthies,  286.— Crookshank's  Hist  L  233-37.— Wodrow. 

'  Hetheringtoii's  History,  137,  published  anno  1843. — In  a  note  to  the  Memoin 
of  Mr.  Williui  Veitch,  Dr.  M'Crie  makes  a  long  extract  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ad- 
Tocate's  Library,  which  will  dear  the  primate  of  this  foul  aocnsatioa,  *'  contain- 
ing some  particulars  not  generally  known." 

'*  The  fore-mentioned  Mr,  Mathew  M'Kail,  then  apothecary  in  Edinbuigh,  and 
aft  rwards  doctor  of  medicine,  when  he  heard  of  his  cousin  Mr.  Hew  M'Ksil 
hit  being  taken,  and  put  in  prison,  went  to  Mr.  James  Sharp,  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  to  solicit  for  him.    When  Mr.  Mathew  spoke  to  him,  he  desired  him 
to  assure  Mr.  Hew  that  he  would  befriend  him,  if  he  would  rereal  the  mystery 
of  the  plot,  which  he  not  being  able  to  do,  occasioned  his  torture ;  but  thoe  wai 
indeed  a  plot  to  have  surrendered  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbar- 
ton, in  July  that  year ;  and  the  chief  contrivers  foiling,  nothing  was  done.    Upon 
the  Thursday  thereafter,  the  bishop  went  to  St  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Biathew  fol- 
lowed him  on  Friday,  but  reached  only  Wemyss  that  night.     Alter  dinner,  be 
arrived  at  the  bishop's  house  on  Saturday,  and  the  servant  told  that  the  barber 
was  trimming  him,  and  when  he  was  done,  Mr.  Mathew  would  get  access.  When 
Mr.  Mathew  got  access,  he  delivered  to  ihe  bishop  ane  letter  firom  the  marchio- 
ness Douglas,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hew,  whose  brother  Mr.  Mathew  was  governor 
to  his  son.  lord  James  Douglass ;  and  another  from  the  bishop's  brother,  sir 
William  Sharp  his  lady  :  and  when  he  had  read  them,  he  said,  '  The  businen  if 
now  in  the  justiciaries'  hands,  and  I  can  do  nothing;  but,  however,  I  shall  han 
answers  ready  against  the  next  morning ;'  at  which  time,  when  Mr.  Mathew  came, 
the  bishop  called  his  family  together,  prayed,  and  desired  Bfr.  Matiiew  to  come 
and  dine  with  him,  and  then  he  would  give  the  answer ;  then  he  went  to  the 
church,  did  preach,  and  inveigh  much  against  the  covenant     Immediately  aftff 
dinner,  he  gave  the  answers  to  the  letters,  and  Mr.  Mathew  said,  that  he  hoped 
that  his  travelling  that  day  about  so  serious  a  business  would  give  no  offence ;  to 
which  the  bishop  answered,  that  it  would  give  no  offence.    Then  Mr.  Mathev 
went  to  inquire  for  his  horse,  but  the  stabler *s  family  were  all  gone  to  dmicb,  so 
that  he  could  not  travel  till  Monday  morning  early ;  and  when  he  came  to  Bndc- 
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f  Notwithstanding  their  hatred  at  prelates,  presbyterian 
Uthors  and  editors  have  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  bishop 
Bamef  s  spiteful  maligDity  against  the  two  archbishops  on  all 
occasions,  but  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  traitor  M^Kail. 
Bomet  says — ^^  It  came  to  be  known  ;*'  Crookshanks — "  T  am 
■pt  to  believe  ;''  Wodrow — ^**  I  am  well  informed ;"  and  Kirk- 
ion  gives  it  as  a  mere  report — that  archbishop  Burnet  went 
mp  to  court  and  inflamed  the  king's  mind  against  the  rebels, 
of  which  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  proof;  and  with  notable 
inconsistency,  that  he  brought  down  a  letter  from  the  king  to 
the  president  of  the  council,  forbidding  any  of  the  rebels  to  be 
executed.  The  bishop  of  Sarum  says  that  archbishop  Burnet 
let  the  executions  go  on  before  he  produced  the  letter,  pre- 
tending there  was  no  council-day  between.  But  he  who 
knew  Ijhe  contents  of  it,  ought  to  have  moved  the  lord  Rothes 
to  call  an  extraordinary  council  to  prevent  the  execution  ^" 
The  bishop  is  inconsistent  in  this  short  narration  ;  for  if  he 
was  the  bearer  of  such  a  letter,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  delivered 
it  immediately*  and  lord  Rothes  was  also  bound  to  have  obeyed 
its  contents  without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  a  council, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  king's  prerogative.  Wodrow 
says,  "  but  the  bloodthirsty  man  [the  primate]  kept  it 
[the  letter]  up,  till  as  many  as  he  had  a  mind  should  die,  were 
dispatched.**  This  ill  concerted  fabrication  gets  more  contra- 
dictory as  it  advances,  and  Crookshanks  says,  *^  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  if  Burnet  brought  the  letter  from  the  king,  he  de- 
livered it  into  the  hands  of  Sharp,  who  wickedly  and  ba<^ely 
concealed  it.  But  however  this  was,  it  appears  the  king  .vas 
DQore  humane  than  the  bishops^.''  Burnet's  malignity  did  not 
inculpate  the  primate,  but  his  follower  brings  him  into  the  plot, 
with  a  "  well  informed,"  and  an  "  apt  to  believe  ;"  although 
etnothermost  malignant  libeller,  as  before  cited,  has  incontro- 
rertibly  proved  that  the  primate  was  at  that  very  time  living 
in  his  own  house  in  St.  Andrews.  Crookshanks  evidently 
loes  not  believe  that  there  was  such  a  letter,  for  he  says,  hypo- 
Ihetically,  i/  Burnet  brought  the  letter ;  but  he  advances 
boldly  to  accuse  the  primate  not  only  of  having  received  the 
letter,  but  also  of  having  "  wickedly  and  basely  concealed 

iiATen,  the  wind  being  easterly,  the  fish-boats  were  coming  into  the  harbour,  and 
Im  hired  one  of  them  immediatelj,  and  arriTed  at  Leith  In  the  evening,  having 
MDt  bis  horse  to  Brantisland.  He  went  Immediately  to  archbishop  Bnmet,  of 
Blasgow,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  him,  who  did  read  it,  and  then  said  that  the 
tnisliiess  was  in  the  justiciaries'  hands.  The  next  day  being  Tuesday,  Mr.  Hew 
m  arraigned  before  the  justice-court,  which  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  on  Friday  next."*— Note  to  M*Crie's  Edition  of  Vdtch's 
Life,  pp.  35-37. 
>  Own  Times,  i.  435.  '  History  of  Church  of  Scotland,  i.  220-21. 
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it^  Then,  again,  his  conscience  checking  him,  he  admits  bii 
entire  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair ;  for  he  says,  ^  kowemr. 
this  was^  that  is,  whether  it  was  true  or  false,  whether  or 
not  there  had  been  such  a  letter,  whether  it  had  or  had  not 
been  "  wickedly  and  basely  concealed"  by  any  one,  he  camwt 
tell ;  only  the  rumour  answered  the  purpose  which  Wodiot 
unblushingly  acknowledges  was  the  chief  design  of  hii  h» 
tory,  of  "  exaggerating  the  crimes  of  M$  enemiesJ*  Kitktoi 
gives  the  story  as  a  report j  which  he  himself  does  not  affect  t» 
believe  ;  but  the  others  propagate  it  as  an  imdoubted/ocf. 

I  ALTOGETHER  DISBELIEVE  the  existence  of  this  letter. 
Wodrow  was  most  industrious  in  searching  the  public  recoidS) 
which  constitute  the  chief  value  of  his  book ;  and  if  a  letlei 
on  which  his  faction  have  based  so  malignant  a  calunmj 
against  the  Scottish  hierarchy  and  the  government,  had  reallj 
existed,  it  would  neither  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  ob- 
scurity nor  unpublished.  The  basest  and  most  malignast 
lies  could  not  have  aggravated  their  crimes  so  much  as  the 
simple  proof  of  such  an  unchristian  and  base  action;  but  this 
supposititious  letter,  and  the  enormous  falsehoods  which  the 
party  have  since  raised  upon  it,  were  weak  inventions  to  divert 
public  attention  from  the  atrocious  guilt  engendered  by 
the  covenant,  of  deliberate  murder  and  rebellion,  and  taugbt 
to  the  people  by  the  presbyterian  ministers  and  from  tbe 
scaffold.  This  transaction  is  not  alluded  to  by  the  authors 
of  Naphtali  and  the  Scots  Worthies,  although  Hetherington 
dwells  with  delight  on  it,  as  a  fact  that  he  thinks  cannot  be 
doubted ;  and  to  make  sure  work,  he  unites  the  two  prelates, 
and  says  that  **  Sharp  and  Burnet  suppressed  this  letter  till 
after  the  death  of  M^Kail ;  so  that  they  may  justly  be  charged 
with  the  cold  deliberate  murder  of  thai  guiltless  youi/h  ^^^ 
of  violating  the  most  sacred  prerogative  of  the  crown,  that 
they  might  perpetrate  the  monstrous  deed.**  But  Nicol,  who  is 
an  unimpeachable  witness,  and  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  re- 
cords daily  all  the  affairs  of  the  period,  and  particularly  the  trials 
and  executions  of  the  rebels,  does  not  mention  either  the  fwt 
or  even  the  report  of  such  a  letter  having  been  received  at  all, 
neither  before  nor  after  the  executions ;  and  he  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  it,  had  such  a  letter  ever  have  been  received^ 
he  says,  "  tliey  all  pretended  to  die  for  God  and  the  covenant*" 
The  author  of  Naphtala  lays  the  whole  of  the  blood  of  the 
militant  saints  at  the  door  of  the  bishops  in  general ;  but  he 
says  not  a  word  about  this  mysterious  letter,  nor  its  suppres- 
sion, although  he  was  a  contemporary^. 

>  Nioora  Diary,  p.  452.  ^  NaphtaU,  p.  29S 
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iaffict  OQ  tbe  icsbelt  were  the  efiects  ixn  cmly  of  this  p&nicu- 
kr  insomctiaiiy  but  of  thdr  geoend  coDdnct  ind  demeimor, 
wUdi  were  tmboleot  and  rediuoos.  No  govenuneiit  whut* 
Wfcr  would  have  oredooked  such  a  rebeUioD,  ukeo  in  con* 
■exioD  with  a  war  canied  oo  with  a  fcneign  enemy  who  pix>* 
tBcted  the  fiigitirei  and  rebels,  and  through  their'instnunen- 
tditjr  attempted  to  throw  the  whok  kingdom  into  open  rebel- 
Son,  and  to  change  die  entire  gorenunent  both  in  church 
ud  Hate,  as  thej  aAerwaids  did.  The  men  who  sufiercd 
vare  taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
tad  m  ereiy  ooontiy  nsing  in  aims  is  accounted  rebellion, 
KiliteTer  may  be  the  pretext  The  field  preachings  were  the 
^Bndezrooaes  of  rebellion,  and  the  preachers  of  the  coTcnant 
^ere  the  instigatois  to  all  the  acts  of  sedition  and  treason 
rfaich  occmred  ;  and  in  this  same  rebellion  they  were  the  ring- 
sadera;  and  in  fiu:t,  had  the  people  been  left  to  them- 
dres,  they  would  have  dispersed  at  Lanark,  had  not  the  minis- 
OB  stept  in  with  the  assorance  of  a  divme  warrant. 

The  most  uxjust  and  unmerited  odium  was  heaped  upon 
1  the  bishops,  but  particularly  on  the  primate,  who  hap(>ened 
r  a  short  time  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  government  during 
otfaes*s  absence,  for  merely  doing  his  duty,  and  doing  it  so 
ell  and  wisely  that  the  riang  was  dissipated  in  the  course  of  a 
eek,  that  might  have  been  increased  to  such  a  formidable 
sight  as  to  occasion  much  more  bloodshed.  On  the  return 
'  lord  Rothes  to  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  goveniment,  the 
imate^s  power  ceased,  and  he  immediately  retunied  to  his 
ocese;  for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  his  bitterest 
kemies.  Although  not  ignorant  of  this  circumstance,  yet 
aphtaU  accuses  him  and  his  brethren  as  the  "  authors  and 
luses  of  laying  on  all  the  burthens  upon  tlie  i)eoplo,  and 
ossly  tolerating  poper)'.**  The  antichristian  principles, 
ihisms,  and  seditions  of  the  presbyterians,  contribuloil  uioro 
an  any  thing  else  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  tlio  po})o  and 
s  followers ;  because  those  who  might  have  encounterotl  that 
lemy  to  the  reformed  catholic  church,  were  occupied  with  tho 
;ry  and  impetuous  zeal  of  the  covenanters.  It  was  Uioro- 
re  natural  and  most  expedient  for  them  to  (^ucnch  the  firo  in 
eir  own  house  before  they  went  to  extinguish  thoconflagra- 
>n  in  their  neighbour's,  and  which,  even  to  this  day,  has 
ver  made  any  very  formidable  progress.  Some  of  tho  bur- 
ens  of  which  the  covenanters  complained  most  loudly  wore 
iposed  by  the  rebel  government,  carried  on  bv  tho  connnittoo 

estates  and  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  when  there  wore 
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no  bishops ;  and  the  restraints  of  lawful  authority  were  i 
so  oppressive  and  tyrannical  as  those  imposed  on  those  1 
subjects  whom  they  called  maliguants,  not  only  at  the  £nd1 
instiffationhut  at  the  clamorous  demand  of  the  general « 
blies  and  commissions  of  the  kirk. 

The  author  of  Naphtali  brings  forward  a  lying  accnsi&i  1 
against  the  Scottish  bishops,  saying  *^  that  their  only  grie^ 
ance  and  eyesore  is  consciencey  and  any  measure  of  tendenai 
therein :  that  they  are  favourers  and  encouragera  of  all  pro- 
fanity, drunkenness,    adultery,  blasphemy,   &c.''     Yea,  h 
asserts  ^'that  the  bishops  have  heaped  together,  in  their  ovi 
persons,  the  dunghill  of  vilest  vices,  and  transmited  the  saw 
to  others  over  all  the  land.*^     The  object  of  these  invectiTei 
was  to  stir  up  the  intemperate  zeal  of  some  fanatics  to  imbitt 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.    And 
again,  he  says,  ^^  if  God  had  not  plagued  us  with  stupidi^i 
and  smitten  us  with  blindness,  madness,  and  astonishment  of 
heart,   it  were  impossible  that  rational  men  should  sabodt 
themselves  to  the  yoke  of  a  few  insignificant  apostate  up- 
starts, and  not  acquit  themselves  like  men,  plucking  tfaem 
[the  bishops]  out  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  great  refuge  of 
loyalty,  that  in  the  righteous  and  deserved  punishment  of 
these  wicked  men  both  the  sin  and  the  backsliding  of  the 
land  might  be  sisted,  and  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  averted^." 
Now,  says  bishop  Honyman,  *^  we  could  not  but  be  asto- 
nished to  see  a  pretended  professor  of  religion  so  possessed 
and  drunk  with  a  spirit  of  impudent  lying,  execrable  pride, 
fierce  and  bloody  cruelty,  profane  boldness  with  the  majes^ 
of  God.     Nor  dare  we  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  think  that  the 
party  whose  advocate  he  pretends  to  be  will  own  him  in  these 
things,  or  that  they  are  of  the  same  spirit  that  he  is  of;  but 
we  rather  hope  tliat  his  unchristian  dealing  will  help  to  open 
the  eyes  of  those  he  pretends  to  plead  for,  to  see  that  his  wag 
is  not  of  God.      But  as  to  the  bishops  and  their  fellow 
labourers  iu  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  the  people  of  God  under 
their  charge,  as  they  are  not  the  men  who  will  hypocritically 
boast  themselves,  as  this  man  and  his  party  were  wont  to  do, 
calling  themselves  the  godly  and  ojily  godly  in  the  laud ;  yet 
let  the  matter  be  brought  to  the  test,  it  shall  be  found  that 
their  lives  and  conversations  have  been  as  blameless  as  those 
who  are  judged  the  best  of  the  proud  party  (the  integrity  of 
their  hearts  they  desire  to  present  to  God,  being  humbled  for 
what  is  amiss,  in  hope  of  his  pardon,  being  thankful  for  what 

»  Naphtali,  pp.  117,  118-301-131;  cited  in  Survey,  p.  232. 
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sasarps  of  grace  they  have  received,  and  praying  for  new 
pplies  thereof),  and  they  have  their  witness  in  heaven  how 
ach  they  regard  the  heavenly  and  amiable  disposition  of  a 
sally]  tender  conscience,  when  it  may  be  seen  in  persons 

10  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  them  in  disciplinary  matters ; 
vd  how  loath  would  they  be  to  countenance  the  profane,  whom 
od  abhorreth ;  But  they  think  that  there  is  great  cause  to 
nnble,  and  to  lament  the  dreadfully  great  hypocrisy  of  man, 
id  that  such  a  person  as  this  (who  is  of  so  tough  a  conscience 
at  lying,  reviling,  sedition,  murder,  rapine,  rebellion,  and 
oodshed,  with  all  confusion,  are  easily  digested  by  him  and 
mmended  to  others  as  cardinal  virtues  and  godly  chrisiian 
actices)  should  dare  to  talk  of  a  tender  conscience. 

*^  But  as  to  his  horrid  speech,  that  ^  the  bishops  have 
taped  together  in  their  own  persons  the  dunghill  of  the 
est  vices,  &c.  to  transfuse  it  through  the  whole  land,'  who 

11  not  be  amazed  at  this  fury  ?  What  guard  hath  the  most 
locent  persons  in  the  world  for  their  reputation  and  good 
mes,  when  the  press  may  be  so  polluted  and  profaned  by 
sting  into  it  the  comiptions  of  their  souls  who  have  sold 
fmselves  to  speak  and  work  wickedly  ?  Did  not  such  men 
these,  and  all  the  people  of  God  where  they  lived,  know 
5ni  before  they  were  bishops  ?  Were  they  not  in  their  con- 
rsation  approven  as  other  ministers,  and  is  there  now  such 
(trange  metamorphosis  that  they  have  heaped  to  themselves 
s  most  vile  vices,  and  transfused  them  into  the  people  oft  he 
id  ?  Should  he  not  remember,  nemo  repente  fait  turpissi- 
u  ?  Should  he  not  have  that  much  wit  as  to  know  that  they 
6  among  the  people  of  God,  who  consider  their  ways,  and 
B  in  them  that  christian  behaviour  that  becomes  their  call- 
g  ?     And  they  certainly  will  think  that  this  railer  is  talking 

men  in  remote  islands  in  the  world,  and  not  of  the  bishops 
liom  they  see  walking  among  tliem  ;  or  else  will  think  him 
e  most  desperate  liar  who  ever  put  pen  to  paper.  It  were 
sy  for  us,without  forged  recriminations,  to  pay  home  again  this 
>eller  with  particular  charges  against  the  great  pretended 
fferers  for  his  cause  ;  but  neither  shall  persons  nor  crimes  be 
imed,  knowing  that  scandals  are  too  much  increased  already 
3ong  the  people  of  God.  But  seeing  no  other  remedy  can 
t  had  on  earth,  this  accuser  of  the  brethren  is  challenged  to 
>pear  before  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  God,  to  give  an  ac- 
unt  of  his  ungodly  and  uncharitable  speeches ;  and  as  for 
B  stirring  up  the  people  against  the  bishops  to  destroy  them, 
id  to  burthen  themselves  with  their  blood  to  the  bottom  of 
til,  ^  they  do  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  and  lives  to 
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their  faitbftil  Creator,  who  will  appoint  them  bis  salvation  for 
walls  and  bulwarks,  and  shew  them  bis  marvellous  loving 
kindness,  as  in  a  strong  city  ;* — neither  do  they  doubt  bat 
God  will  do  them  good  for  this  Shemei-like  railing  and  mur- 
dering words ;  in  the  meantime  they  will  not  cease  to  pray  for 
repentance  and  forgiveness  to  this  man,  and  that  God  will  gire 
them  grace  to  forgive  him,  and  not  to  retaliate  ^J* 

The  spirit  of  delusion  by  which  the  authors  of  Scottish 
history  at  the  period  under  review  were  actuated,  shewed  it- 
self in  the  enormity  of  their  lies  and  exaggerations.  One  of 
them  having  asserted  that  /our  hundred  remoastrators  were 
deprived  of  their  churches  on  the  publication  of  the  Glasgow 
act,  all  others  have  followed  the  hue  and  cry.  Two  false- 
hoods, however,  are  embodied  in  this  brief  sentence;  fint, 
the  remonstrators  were  not  deprived,  for  they  deserted  their 
charges ;  secondly,  the  number  is  nearly  quadrupled.  The 
greatest  number  of  those  attached  to  presbyterianism  w^e  con- 
fined to  the  two  dioceses  of  Glasgow  andGalloway,which  com- 
prehended but  a  a  small  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  diocese  of 
Glasgow  contained  two  hundred  and  forty-six  parishes,  and  that 
of  Galloway  forty-seven^;  and  when  united,  the  two  dioceses 
contained  only  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  parishes,  and 
therefore  as  many  ministers.  It  is  very  well  known  that  all 
the  incumbents  of  these  parishes  did  not  desert  their  churches; 
the  great  majority  conformed,  and  some  of  them  were  the 
former  episcopal  incumbents  that  had  not  been  expelled  by 
the  presbyterians,  and  therefore  had  no  cause  for  desertion. 
Now  I  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  any  man  of  common 
sense,  whether  or  not  it  be  possible  that,  out  of  a  body  of  men  that 
did  not  amount  altogether,  including  episcopalians,  conformists, 
and  presbyterians,  to  three  hundred,  there  could  be  a  secession 
of  four  hundred  presbyterian  ministers!  The  number  of 
parishes  in  the  whole  kingdom  was  under  one  thousand,  but  the 
exaggerated  account  of  the  desertions  amount  to  nearly  the 
one-half  of  the  whole  clergy  in  it ;  although  those  in  the  two 
dioceses  altogether— episcopalians,  conformists,  and  deserters 
united — did  not  amount  to  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  In 
fact,  there  were  not  more  than  a  hundred  ministers  deserted  their 
churches,  jet,  these  having  made  a  trade  of  religion,  and  itine- 
rated through  the  region  just  named,  kept  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Scotland  in  a  constant  state  of  rebellion,  sedition,  and 
agitation  ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  attached 
to  the  episcopal  church,  enjoyed  the  most  profound  tranquil- 

1  Samj  of  NaphtiOi,  233^4.  *  Vide  Keith'i  Catdogue, 
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litjr.  These  pxesbyterian  deserters  were  the  greatest  enemies 
to  their  country  which  it  ever  saw,  and  were  the  cause  of  more 
bloodshed  and  animosityt  more  **  resistance  to  the  powers 
that  be,**  of  the  enactments  of  more  arbitrary  and  severe  laws, 
and  more  restrictions  on  the  freedom  and  enjoyments  of  their 
fellow  subjects,  by  their  natural  spirit  of  restless,  lawless  dis- 
eontenty  s^ition,  and  insubordination,  than  the  kingdom  had 
ever  known* 

Great  AND  UNMERITED  odium  was  thrown  on  the  church  and 
on  the  government  for  the  imposition  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
on  the  professors  and  matriculated  students  of  the  universities. 
Bat  this  measure  was  only  a  necessary  precaution,  and  the  re- 
enactment  of  former  laws  and  usages  which  had  been  unani- 
mously abrogated  during  the  reign  of  the  covenant,  and  which 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  multiplicity  of  oaths  which 
the  covenanters  had  compelled  the  universities,  and,  in  fact, 
everyprivatechristian,  to  take,  under  the  most  severe  penalties 
bothtemporal  and  spiritual.  **  We,by  ouract,^saysthe  Assem- 
bly^  ^  ordain  of  new,  under  all  ecclesiastical  censure,  that  all  the 
ministers  of  unwersUies,  colleges,  and  schools,  all  scholars 

at  the  passing  of  their  degrees,  &c subscribe  the 

same — t.e.  the  covenant  ^^  Again,  the  Assembly  of  1648 
ordained  ^  that  all  young  students  take  the  covenant  at  their 
€r«/  entry  to  colleges ;  and  that  hereafter  all  persons  what- 
soever take  the  covenant  at  their  first  receiving  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord^s  Supper^.**  It  was  not,  however,  the  church, 
but  ihe  government,  that  ordained  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be 
taken,  as  a  necessary  safeguard  against  the  obligations  of  the 
covenant,  which  made  every  individual  a  judge  over  both  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  governors  of  the  realm,  and  laid  them 
under  a  religious  obligation  to  rebel  whenever  they  imagined 
Chris fs  croum  and  kingdom  were  in  jeopardy.  In  short,whatever 
were  the  restrictions  or  annoyances  to  which  the  people  were 
subjected  after  the  Restoration,  they  flowed  solely  and  entirely 
from  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  covenanters  during  the 
supremacy  of  that  bond  of  rebellion.  Oaths  of  allegiance  are 
customary  in  all  universities,  and  it  became  doubly  necessary 
to  take  every  precaution  against  the  pernicious  efiects  on  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  susceptible,  of  an  instrument  which 
had  inflicted  such  calamities  upon  the  three  kingdoms — the 
entire  prostration  of  the  church,  the  sale  and  murder  of  the 
king,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  constitution  in  church  and 
and  state. 

1  Act  of  Am.  Sen.  33»  Aug.  30»  1639.  Ibid.  Sen.  31,  Aug.  7, 1648. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARP. 

1667.— Troops  lent  into  the  disaffected  districts.-* King's  letter  to  tte  pnutb- 
ConTention  of  estates. — Corenanters  disarmed.  —  A  prortamatinn  ■  —  Qaet 
sufferings  of  the  dergj — king's  letter — attacks  on  the  dergy. — SomeeiecatiiM. 
— Disposal  of  the  Rollion-green  prisoners. — Bond  of  peace. — Obsenratknk* 
Hind  let  loose. — A  proclamation. — Naphtali  burnt  bj  the  hangmaiL— Cooa- 
cil's  letter  to  the  archbishops.— Primate's  letter  to  lord  Rothes.  •»- 1668. 
— Dalzell. — ^Trial  of  sir  James  Tomer — ^his  defence  and  condemnatioB.— 
Bishop  Hamilton. — Sjnodical  act  against  quakers. — Field-meetings.— Bmet'i 
character  of  the  dergy — their  sufferings.  —  Court  of  eodesiastioil  inqpdiy 
proposed.  —  Alarm  of  the  cleigy — many  resign  their  liTings.  -»  Ldghtos'i 
advice — a  comprehension.— Leighton's  proposition— opposed  in  coondL— Aa 
attempt  to  murder  the  primate. — ^MitchdL — ^The  Ushop  of  Orkney  woasdei 
— Mitchell's  character. — Council's  letter  to  the  king. 

1667.  —  After  the  affair  of  Rullion-green,  general 
Dalzell  and  his  few  troops  were  sent  into  Ayrshire,  where 
there  were  the  greatest  number  of  prcsbyterians ;  and  he 
established  his  head  quarters  at  Kilmarnock.  If  we  are  to 
credit  Wodrow,  he  appears  to  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  as  well  as  of  a  military  officer.  He  was 
of  a  stem  disposition,  and  which  had  been  increased  by  his 
employment  for  some  years  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia;  and  Kirkton  considers  Turner  and  Bannatyne  as 
"  saints,  compared  with  Tom  Dalzell  and  his  soldiers."  But 
Wodrow  having  stated,  in  the  commencement  of  his  history, 
that  its  fundamental  principle  was  '*  to  aggravate  the  crimes 
of  their  [the  prcsbyterians']  enemies,**  there  can  be  no  reli- 
ance placed  on  any  assertion  which  he  or  his  followers  make. 
Of  course  the  whole  reproach  of  Dalzell's  proceedings  is  laid 
on  the  church  and  the  clergy  or  curates,  as  the  prcsbyterians 
called  them.  Burnet,  who  had  all  his  information,  and  the  chief 
materials  of  the  History  of  his  Own  Times,  from  Mess  John 
Welsh,  whom  he  frequently  met,  after  the  battle  of  Bolhwell 
Bridge,  at  the  earl  of  Arlington's  house  ^,  after  detailing  all 

'  Th«  Rer.  Robert  EUiott's  Specimen  of  the  Bishop  of  Sanim*f  Posthamott 
Hiitoiy,  1698  ;  dedicated  to  the  Rer.  Charles  Leslie,  p.  3. 
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he  grievances  and  complaints  of  that  military  saint  against 
Oalzell,  and  all  tbe  blackest  calumnies  against  the  clergy  in 
Ayrshire,  is  obliged  at  last  to  admit  that  they  were  much 
Kvronged  by  those  who  had  crammed  him  with  false  informa- 
ion — ^*  if  they  were  not  much  wronged.^  And  "  //  was  after 
iU  HARD  TO  BBLIBYE  oU  that  was set  about  against  them^.^ 
STet  be  has  set  down,  at  the  instigation  of  Mess  John  Welsh, 
Jbe  blackest  character  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  of  men 
who  did  their  duty  conscientiously. 

So  WELL  had  the  primate  conducted  the  public  affairs  for  the 
bw  days  that  Rothes  was  absent,  and  so  sensible  was  the 
loDg  of  his  public  servicoi  that  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
with  his  own  hand  :— 

<•  WhitehaU,  2dJaniiary,  1M7. 

^  Mt  Lobd  St.  Andrews, 
I  have  received  so  great  testimonies  of  your  prudent  car- 
riage in  the  late  transactions  for  settling  my  affairs,  and  how 
far  you  have  been  from  foolish  jealousies,  that  I  have  thought 
it  fit  to  thank  you  for  it.  I  am  confident  you  will  so  continue, 
and  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  your  affectionate  friend, 

«  Charles  R.^^ 

There  was  a  convention  of  the  estates  held  on  the  17th  of 
January,  in  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton  presided.  Conven- 
tions  were  different  fi'om  parliaments;  they  met  upon  asum« 
mons  of  twenty  days,  but  could  not  make  new  laws ;  they 
could  only  cousider  the  particular  subject  on  account  of  which 
they  were  summoned,  grant  subsidies  or  supplies  of  money, 
and  petition  the  crown  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  Arch' 
bishop  Burnet, in  a  letter  to  archbishop  Sheldon,  speaks  highly 
of  the  general  conduct  of  the  duke,  who,  living  in  the  centre 
of  a  disaffected  country,  yet  appeared  active  in  opposing  and 
repressing  the  late  rebellion.  The  convention  continued  the 
former  assessment  of  six  thousand  pounds  Scots  per  month 

1  Own  Times,  L  435,  436,  437. 

'  Thb  original  lbttkr  ifl  in  the  poueasion  of  Ueutenant-general  Bethune,  of 
Blebo,  in  the  county  of  Fife ;  who  is  the  lineal  representative  of  cardinal  Beaton 
and  archbishop  Sharp,  and  who  kindly  permitted  me  to  take  a  copy  of  it.  On 
eomparing  the  hand-writing  with*  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  late  primate, 
the  right  reverend  Dr.  Walker,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  which  were  known  to  be  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  "  merry  monarch,"  and  also  of  the  seal  attached,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  letter  is  in  Charles's  genuine  hand-writing,  which  is  good 
and  legible,  and  the  paper  is  about  the  sixe  of  half  a  sheet  of  foolscap  folded 
quarto.  The  seal  is  of  a  losenge  shape ;  on  the  upper  point  of  which  is  the 
crown,  at  the  left  comer  his  cypher  C,  and  tt  the  opposite  angle  the  letter  R. 
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for  another  year.  Although  the  Dutch  war  was  drawing  to  a 
conclusion,  yet  the  turbulence  of  the  western  presbyterians  and 
the  ^*  vagrant"  presby terian  ministers,  required  the  foil  comple- 
ment of  troops  to  be  kept  up,  and  which  were  entirely  quaitoed 
in  the  two  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway.  The  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  complained  much  that  they  were  bor- 
thened  with  an  assessment  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  to 
be  employed  in  the  presbyterian  districts,  when  it  was  notorious 
that  there  was  not  one  soldier  quartered  north  of  the  Tay, 
where  the  people  were  affectionately  attached  to  the  episcqud 
church,  and  consequently  the  country  enjoyed  profoooiid  tiaa- 
quillity.  The  Scots  privateers  had  captured  a  number  of  the 
Dutch  vessels,  which  proved  valuable  prizes,  and  in  coofl^ 
quence  they  sent  a  squadron  up  the  Forth  under  the  command 
of  Van  Ghendt,  to  bum  the  towns  on  the  coast ;  but  he  can- 
tented  himself  with  firing  some  shot  at  the  town  of  Burnt- 
island, on  the  opposite  coast  to  Leith,  and  then  sailed  awaj, 
joined  Van  Tromp,  and  attacked  Chatham.  The  support  of  a 
foreign  enemy  encouraged  the  disaffected  in  the  west,  and  their 
agitation  obliged  the  privy  conncU  to  meet  often,  in  order  'to 
restrain  some  wicked  persons  that  would  not  be  restrained,  and 
all  by  reason  of  a  foreign  enemy  ^"  It  became  therefine  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  with  the  disarming  of  the  covenanters  in 
the  west,  to  prevent  their  **  drawing  to  a  head.'* 

About  this  time  the  king  made  some  changes  in  his  ministoji 
and  in  the  general  policy  of  his  adminbtration.  Rothes  was 
stripped  of  all  his  employments,  except  the  office  of  chanceDor. 
The  privy  council  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  counter- 
signed by  Lauderdale,  and  dated  the  12th  of  March,  in  which 
they  were  commanded — 1.  To  tender  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  the  declaration  unto  such  active  and  leading  persons  of  the 
disaffected  party  as  they  should  suspect,  and  to  secure  the  re- 
cusants. 2.  To  emit  a  proclamation,  requiring  all,  within  the 
most  disaffected  shires,  to  bring  in,  by  a  limited  day,  all  arms 
and  powder,  under  what  penalties  the  council  should  see  pro- 
per, always  allowing  gentlemen  to  wear  their  swords.  3.  To 
seize  all  serviceable  horses  belonging  to  disaffected  or  sus- 
pected persons,  after  being  appraised  by  honest  and  indifferent 
persons.  4.  To  model  a  militia  of  horse  and  foot  to  join  the 
regular  forces,  that  they  might  speedily  proceed  to  put  the 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence.  5.  To  provide  arms  and 
ammunition  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  6.  To  take 
effectual  course,  that  every  parish  secure  the  persoiu  qfikeir 

"  Nicol's  Diaiy,  p.  454. 
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mMttersfrtm^vwlence  and  affronts.  And^7.  To  give  present 
orders  for  the  criminal  pursuit  of  all  heritors  or  men  of  estate^ 
all  preachers  or  military  officers,  who  were  in  the  late  re- 
bellion, before  the  justice-general,  that  they  may  be  tried  ac- 
cording to  law,  and,  on  being  found  guilty,  be  forfeited  without 
delays. 

TnK  SIXTH  ARTICLE  of  this  letter  shews  the  violence  and 
injustice  which  the  clergy  in  the  disaffected  counties  suffered 
from  the  fierce  exterminating  hatred  with  which  the  covenanters 
persecuted  them ;  but  their  complaints  have  never  been  heard, 
amidst  the  noisy  din  of  presbyterian  clamour ;  and  we  are 
assured  by  Kirkton,  that  he  had  ^^  known  some  profane  people, 
if  they  had  committed  an  error  at  night,  thought  affrorUing  a 
curate  to-morrow  a  testimony  of  their  repentance^.**  In  the 
proclamation  it  was  declared,  ^  that  if  any  injury  or  affront  be 
done  to  their  ministers,  the  parishioners  who  shall  suffer  the 
same  to  be  done,  and  not  oppose  the  same,  shall  be  reputed  as 
art  and  part  of  the  same  crime  and  violence.*^  It  would  appear 
that  the  proclamation  issued  at  the  time  had  not  had  the  de- 
sired effect  in  preventing  assaults  and  injuries  to  the  clergy, 
for  the  council  received  another  royal  letter,  of  the  4th  of  May, 
enjoining  proper  respect  to  be  shewn  to  the  established  clergy. 

^  Whebbas,  nothing  can  be  more  useful  for  our  service  or 
more  conducible  for  reclaiming  the  people  from  these  treason- 
able and  fanatic  principles  wherewith  they  have  been  poisoned 
by  factious  preachers,  than  the  encouraging  the  sober  and  ortho- 
dox clergy,  against  whom  the  greatest  rage  appeared  in  the 
late  rebellion.  And  whereas,  we  are  resolved  not  only  to  en-  ' 
courage  and  protect  the  bishops  in  the  exercise  of  their  callings, 
and  afi  the  orthodox  clergy  under  them,  but  also  to  discoun- 
tenance all,  of  what  quality  soever,  who  shall  show  any 
disrespect  or  disaffection  to  that  order  and  government :  there- 
fore w^e  do  more  especially  and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you, 
who  are  trusted  under  us  with  the  government  of  that  our 
ancient  kingdom,  to  give  all  manner  of  countenance  and 
encouragement  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  and  to  punish  severely 
any  affronts  or  disrespects  put  upon  them,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  the  more  endeared  to  their  people,  when  they  see  how 
carefid  we,  and  all  in  authority  under  us,  are  of  their  protection 
in  the  due  exercise  of  their  calling.** 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  letter  was  an  assault  upon  Mr. 
Patrick  Swinton,  the  parish  priest  of  Borgue,  in  Galloway,  * 
ind  which  was  so  atrocious  that  even  Wodrow  confesses  that 

»  atod  in  Wodrow'i  Hwtory,  ii  82-S3.  »  Kirktan'i  Hirtory.  p.  161. 
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he  cannot  justify  it ;  and  he  farther  admits  that  attacks  on  the 
houses  and  persons  of  the  clergy  were  of  nightly  occurrence^ 
The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  Bumefs 
Vindication,  says — ^  After  a  new  robbery  had  been  committed 
on  another  conformable  minister,  whose  actors  no  search  could 
discover,  some  few  days  had  not  passed  over,  when,  by  a  strange 
providence,  one  of  them  was  caught  on  another  account  by  a 
brave  soldier,  and  being  seized,  such  indications  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  robbery  were  found  about  him,  that  he,  to  pievent 
torture,  confessed  not  only  his  own  guilt,  but  discovered  a  great 
many  more:  most  of  them  escaped,  yet  three  were  taken,  and 
had  justice  done  on  them,  with  him  who  had  been  their  chief 
leader :  and  who  continued  to  cant  it  out  highly  after  he  got 
sentence,  talking  of  his  blood  as  innocently  shed,  and  railiog 
ag^iust  the  prelates  and  curates ;  though  before  sentence  he 
was  basely  sordid  as  any  could  be.  One  of  his  accomplices, 
who  died  with  more  sense,  acknowledged,  when  he  spake  his 
last  words,  that  bitter  zeal  had  prompted  him  to  that  villainy, 
and  not  covetousness,  or  a  design  of  robbing  their  goods. 
Yet  I  shall  not  conceal  what  I  was  a  witness  to,  when  a  minis* 
ter  of  the  presby  terian  persuasion  being  with  them  (for  two  of 
them  would  willingly  admit  of  none  that  were  episcopal),  after 
he  had  taken  pains  to  convince  the  chief  robber  of  the  atio- 
ciousness  of  his  crimes,  which  was  no  easy  task,  he  charged 
him  to  discover  if  either  gentlemen  or  ministers  had  prompted 
or  cherished  him  in  it,  or  been  conscious  to  his  committing  these 
robberies,  he  cleared  all  except  a  few  particular  and  mean 
persons,  who  went  shares  with  nim^.^ 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Breda,  Charles  ordered 
his  small  army  in  Scotland  to  be  disbanded,  and  a  militia  to 
be  raised,  llie  council  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  late  rebellion  ;  and 
on  the  11th  of  July  they  presented  their  report  to  the  privy 
council.  The  committee  divided  the  prisoners  into  foor 
classes — 1,  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  but  r^/kfc 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  declaration  ;  2,  those  so 
guiltv,  but  who  were  willing  to  take  the  oath ;  3,  those  who 
had  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  who  denied  having  taken  any 
active  part  in  the  late  rebellion ;  but  who  had  relieved,  assisted, 
and  concealed  the  rebels  afterwards,  and  who  refuse  to  take  the 
oath  and  declaration ;  and,  4,  those  in  a  similar  condition,  but 
who  are  willing  to  take  the  oath.    And  the  council  having 

»  Wodrow'g  HUtory,  U.  87-88. 

'  EpUtle  to  the  Reader  of  Boniet's  Vindication. 
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tken  die  report  into  connderation,  and  also  his  majesty's  letter 
icommending  the  most  guihjr  to  be  transported  to  Barbadoes, 
ley  ordained  that  the  prisoners  contained  in  the  first  class  be 
-an^K>rted  accordingly;  and  recommended  his  majesty  to 
ardon  those  in  the  second  class.  The  third  class  to  remain 
risoners,  and  those  in  the  fourth  class  to  be  immediately  set 
;  liberty,  after  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the 
^aration*  His  majesty  approved  of  this  proceeding.  The 
easury  was  put  into  commission ;  the  earl  of  Tweeddale  and 
r  Robert  Murray  were  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
fairs,  and  the  question  was  agitated  how  the  presb3rteriaDS 
»iild  be  kept  in  subordination  after  the  army  was  disbanded^ 
he  earl  of  Tweeddale  proposed  a  bond  of  peace,  which  was 

be  tendered  to  all  suspected  persons,  and  which  only  re- 
tired them  to  give  security  to  the  government  to  keep  the 
>ace ;  and  where  tlie  party  would  not  find  security,  their  per- 
oal  bonds  and  oaths  were  to.be  taken.  Wodrow  is  now 
iliged  to  confess  that  ^^  the  presbyterians  had  a  considerable 
■eathing  ;**  that  is,  if  Uiey  would  have  been  quiet  and  peaceable, 
legr  would  have  received  no  trouble  from  the  government ; 
la  Bvmet  boasts,  that  ^  even  Sharp  grew  meek  and  humble ; 
id  said  to  myself ^  it  was  a  great  happiness  to  have  to  deal 
ith  sober  and  serious  men  ^^  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Burnet 
[ways  speaks  in  the  most  disrespectfiil  manner  of  those  who 
re  not  of  his  politics,  whether  they  be  bishops  or  ministers  of 
jtte.  And  this  presbyterian  administration,  whose  praises 
9  ia  perpetually  reiterating,  were  so  very  moderate  as  not  to 
squire  the  military  saints  to  renounce  their  covenant ;  but 
sly  to  subscribe  a.bond  to  keep  the  peace,  and  on  which  they 
ere  at  liberty  to  put  their  own  construction ;  yet  so  very 
Older  and  scrupulous  were  their  consciences,  that  many  of  them 
rfiised  to  comply  with  it 

Thk  following  is  the  bond  of  peace,  which  is  plain  and 
mple,  and  to  men  who  were  religiously  and  peaceably  dis- 
Dsed,  ought  Dot  to  have  been  any  stumbUng-block ;  neverthe- 
»8,  Wodrow  and  his  party  considered  it  most  oppressive  and 
frannical.  That  which  appears  to  us  of  the  present  day  to 
e  the  most  unreasonable  part  of  it,  was  to  make  landlords  re* 
[Mmaible  for  their  tenants,  and  masters  for  their  servants ;  but 
'hen  the  feudal  powers  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  con- 
idered,  it  was  not  exacting  too  much  of  men  who  had  their 
mants  at  their  absolute  wUl.  I,  A.  B.  do  engage,  bind,  and 
blige  myself  to  keep  the  public  peace,  under  the  pain  of  a 

>  Wodrow'sHiBtory,  u.p.  88-89.  ^  OwnTimef,  i.  443. 
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year's  rent  of  all  and  whatsoever  lands  and  heritages  peitaiB 
to  me,  to  be  paid  in  case'  I  contravene ;  and  also  I  bind  and 
oblige  me  that  those  who  are,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  be 
my  men,  tenants,  and  servants,  during  the  time  they  shall  be 
men,  tenants,  and  servants  to  me,  shall  keep  the  public  peaoe^ 
under  the  pains  respective  after  mentioned  to  be  paid  toSm 
quotieSy  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  shall  do  in  the  contrary ;  tbt 
is  to  say,  of  &e  pa3anent  of  the  full  value  of  a  year's  dotj, 
payable  to  me  for  the  time  by  the  tenant  or  tenants  that  ih^ 
happen  to  contravene;  and  for  my  servants,  in  case  any  of 
them  shall  contravene,  the  full  value  of  a  yeax's  fee.  WUd 
sums  aforesaid,  I  bind  and  oblige  me,  my  heirs,  executors,  ind 
successors,  in  the  case  aforesaid,  to  pay  the  commissionen  of 
the  treasury,  treasurer,  or  treasurer  depute,  who  shall  happen 
to  be  for  the  time,  for  his  majesty's  use,  and  consent  thir  [theae] 
presents  be  registrate  in  the  books  of  the  privy  council. 

It  appears  strange,  that  men,  who  had  compelled  diiee 
kingdoms  to  perjure  themselves  by  taking  the  socd-destrojing 
oath  of  the  covenant,  and  who  maintain  that  that  oath  is  stiU 
obligatory  on  the  nation,  should  hesitate  to  sign  a  bond  whid 
may  be  tendered  by  every  lawful  government  to  native  sob* 
jects,  and  to  the  obligations  of  which  every  man  is  anteoe- 
deutly  bound,  whether  he  take  it  or  not  They  make  themoet 
deafening  clamour  against  the  primate  and  the  other  bishops, 
as  if  this  bond  and  all  other  oaths  had  been  entirdy  im- 
posed by  them,  and  for  their  sole  benefit  and  support ;  wheieu 
it  was  d^e  act  of  the  state,  in  which  the  bishops  had  no  parti- 
cipation, and  were  themselves,  as  well  as  all  the  other  subjects, 
obliged  to  take  this  bond.  But  if  we  are  to  believe  Bunet, 
who,  however,  frequently  postponed  truth  for  the  purposes  of 
the  moment,  the  primate  and  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  only 
were  councillors,  opposed  the  imposition  of  the  bond,  bot 
it  was  resolved  on  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  the  coondL 
The  reasons  assigned  by  the  presbyterians  for  refusing  it  are 
curious  and  characteristic,  and  clearly  show  that  they  had 
studied  the  maxims  of  Loyola  to  some  purpose.  The  author 
of  Naphtali  asserts  ^^  that  not  only  no  obedience,  but  no  alle- 
giance, is  to  be  given  to  any  created  power  on  earth  but  with 
this  restriction^  in  defence  of  religion  and  liberty  acearAig 
to  the  covenants.*^  And  in  another  place  he  explains  what  he 
meant  by  religion,  by  saying,  ^^  the  extirpation  of  prelacy  ii  the 
main  covenanted  religiouB  duty^  in  the  endeavour  whereof  all 
the  zeal  of  the  faithful  should  be  concerned.^  This  was  the 
doctrine  which  the  presbyterians  taught  their  followers,  and 
which  is  abhorrent  both  lo  religion  and  common  sense,  and 
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which,  in  foct,  was  an  elevation  of  every  man's  private  judgment 
orer  both  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
But  the  language  of  Shiells,one  of  their  standard  authors,  is  the 
best  exposition  that  can  be  given  to  their  sentiments.  ^^  1 .  That 
this  bond  of  peace  was  a  confederacy  with  God*s  enemies, 
whom  we  shoidd  reckon  as  our  enemies,  and  hate  them  because 
they  hate  Him.    2.  This  cannot  be  taken  in  truth,  judgment, 
and  righteousness,  because  of  the  fallacy  and  ambiguity  of  the 
terms ;  for  there  are  divers  kinds  of  peace,  some  of  duty  and 
others  not    It  must  then  be  peace  rightly  gtmlified;  for  we 
can  profess  and  pursue  no  peace  or  confederacy  with  God's 
enemies,  no  peace  inconsistent  with  the  fear  of  God,  no  peace 
obstructing  die  gospel  or  our  testimony;  no  peace  prompting 
to  preposterous  prudence,  in  palliating  sin,  or  daubing  defec- 
tions with  untempered  mortar;  no  peace  inconsistent  with 
tmth,  &c.    3.  If  we  further  inquire  into  this  meaning  of  living 
peaceably,  it  is  plain  they  mean  such  a  peaceable  living  as 
gives  obemence  to  their  wicked  laws,  and  is  a  compliance  with 
their  established  courses ;  such  peaceable  living  as  is  opposite 
to  their  sense  of  sedition,  rebellion,  schism,  &c. ;  such  a 
peaceable  living  as  is  contrary  to  all  the  duties  of  our  cove- 
mmied  profession — as  going  to  meetings,  withdrawing  from  the 
curates,  &c.,  which,  according  to  them,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  public  peace.     4.  This  is  contrary  to  our  covenants,  by 
which  we  are  obliged  to  a  constant  contending  with,  and  opposi- 
tion to,  all  the  supporters  of  popery,  prelacy,  &c.  ^^ 

It  must  have  been  very  difficult  to  govern  men  holding  and 
teaching  such  antisocial  principles ;  for  they  could  neither  be 
reasoned  with  nor  conciliated.  The  oath  of  allegiance  gave 
very  general  satisfaction ;  and  none  but  the  presby terians  re- 
fused to  take  it«  All  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  imprisoned 
either  as  accessories  to  the  late  rebellion,  or  on  suspicion,  were 
set  at  liberty,  and  internal  peace  seemed  about  to  be  realised. 
In  October,  the  council,  by  proclamation,  removed  the  restric- 
tion upon  the  western  counties,  in  the  matter  of  carrying  arms, 
from  all  such  as  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  subscribed 
the  declaration ;  but  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  ^^  that  nothing 
in  this  derogates  in  any  way  from  that  part  of  the  said  pro- 
clamation for  the  defence  of  the  persons,  families,  and  goods, 
of  ministers.^  There  was  also  another  act  of  council  made 
public,  which  also  chiefly  applied  to  the  western  counties, 
although  it  was  expressed  in  such  terms  as  might  apply  to  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.    "  The  lords  of  his  majesty's  council 

1  The  IKnd  Let  Loose,  pp.  529-531. 
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being  informed  that  there  are  many  profane  persons,  who  are 
not  only  scandalous  in  their  lives  and  conversations ;  bit 
being  cited  before  church  ipeetingSy  to  answer  for  the  same, 
are  contumacious,  and  refuse  to  appear  after  lawful  citatioii,tD 
the  great  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  authority  as  now  settled; 
whereby  open  profanity  is  like  to  abound  and  increase,  and 
ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline  like  to  be  weakened, 
and  suffer  in  Uie  exercise  thereof:  therefore  the  lords  of  his 
majesty^s  privy  council  give  power  and  warrant  to  all  magis- 
trates and  ministers  of  justice  within  this  kingdom,  upon  inti- 
mation made  by  the  bishops  within  their  respective  dioceses^ 
to  apprehend  such  persons  and  incarcerate  them,  until  mch 
time  as  they  shall  find  sufficient  caution  to  compear  and  answer 
before  the  church  meetings,  authorised  by  law,  as  have  dted 
them  for  such  scandals  whereof  they  are  or  shidl  be  accused; 
with  certification  that  all  such  magistrates  and  ministezs  of 
justice  who  shall  refiise  to  apprehend  and  ineareerate  as  said 
is,  shall  be  answerable  before  the  lords  of  his  nuyesty^s  privy 
council  under  all  highest  pains  ^^ 

In  Decbmbbr,  the  council  passed  an  act  ordaining  the  sedi- 
tious publication  called  *^  Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,**  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  that  honoured 
fimctionary,  the  common  hangman,  and  all  the  copies  of  it  ex- 
tant to  be  brought  in  to  the  nearest  magistrates  before  the  first 
of  February,  1668.  It  is  a  most  seditious  and  inflammatory 
book,  and  one  likely  to  work  on  the  imaginations  of  ignorant 
fanatics ;  and  it  b  an  especial  favourite  of  Hetherington,  who 
follows  it  closely,  and  says  of  it,  that  it  has  survived,  ^  notwith- 
standing the  impotent  wrath  of  men  who  hate  the  /ru/A,  becaose 
it  condemns  them,  and  will  survive  as  long  as  truth  is  valued, 
martyrs  held  in  honour,  and  tyranny  abhorred.**  It  did  sur- 
vive Ihe  hangman  after  sdl,  and  was  reprinted ;  the  copy  before 
me  bearing  date  1680.  A  complete  refiitation  was  given  to 
it  by  bishop  Honyman,  in  a  work  called  **  The  Survey  of  the 
insolent  and  infamous  libel  entitled  Naphtali,**  small  quarto, 
1678 ;  and  for  which  his  memory  has  been  amply  rewarded 
with  the  most  scurrilous  abuse.  It  represents  "  the  dreadful 
aspect  of  Naphtali*s  principles  upon  the  powers  ordained  of 
God,  and  detects  the  horrid  consequences  in  practice  neces- 
sarily resulting  from  such  principles  if  owned  and  received  by 
the  people.**  The  council  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  two 
archbishops,  calling  their  attention  to  an  act  of  council  which 
had  been  passed  in  July  against  papists,  and  although  the 

>  Wodrow'e  History,  ii.  97. 
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council  themselves  chose  to  execute  their  own  laws  on  the 
presbyterians,  yet  they  threw  the  onus  and  the  odium  on  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  prosecuting  the  popish  recusants. 
Sir  Peter  Wedderbum,  the  clerk  of  council,  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  them,  dated  the  12th  December :  — 

^  Most  Reverend, 
^  B  V  an  act  of  council  of  the  penult  of  July  last,  it  was  or- 
dained that  a  list  of  the  haill  papists  in  every  parish  within 
the  kingdom,  should  be  made  by  the  minister  of  each  parish 
where  they  live,  and  be  returned  to  the  council  before  the 
second  Thursday  of  this  instant,  which  is  now  elapsed :  and 
finding  that  the  care  of  the  business,  which  is  so  important,  is 
recommended  to  your  grace,  as  to  all  parishes  and  bishopricks 
within  your  diocese  [province],  the  council  has  recommended 
to  me  to  give  you  notice  hereof,  that  a  speedy  return  may  be 
made,  that  accordingly  they  may  proceed  to  Uie  execution  of 
the  acts  of  parliament  made  against  papists ;  and  in  order 
thereunto,  what  commands  your  grace  shall  think  fit  to  send 
shall  be  obeyed  by  your  grace's  most  humble  servant, 

"  Pet.  Wedderburn." 

With  his  usual  inattention  to  veracity,  and  his  never-ceas- 
ing malignity  against  the  primate,  Buniet  asserts  that  Rothes 
was  commanded  to  write  to  Sharp,  as  he  always  respectfully 
calls  the  primate,  to  order  his  grace  to  confine  himself  to  the 
education  of  the  young  duke  of  Gordon.  Burnet  having  his 
information  from  Mess  John  Welsh,  was  here  altogetlier 
misled,  for  at  that  very  time,  instead  of  being  confined  to  his 
diocese,  he  was  at  couit,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  Rothes  a 
long  and  friendly  letter,  reproving  his  vices,  and  showing  that 
his  political  enemies  had  represented  to  Charles  that  his  lord- 
ship was  unfit  to  prosecute  the  king's  service,  on  account  of 
his  dissolute  and  lascivious  life,  which  it  was  said  was  wholly 
g^ven  up  to  follow  his  pleasures,  '^  caring  for  none,  and  being 
intimate  with  none,  but  such  kind  of  persons  who  are  without 
brains  or  morality,  whom  you  keep  always  about  you  for 

drinking,  carding,  dicing,  and  w g;  so  that  your  family 

and  way  gives  the  example  to  all  looseness  throughout  the 
country."  From  such  representations  as  these,  Rothes  had 
fidlen  under  Charles's  displeasure,  and  was  stripped  of  all  his 
offices,  except  that  of  chancellor,  which  had  been  conferred 
on  him  for  life.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  Rothes 
was  not  a  man  of  strict  morality ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  much 
that  Burnet,  Wodrow,  and  Mess  John,  have  said  of  his  immo- 
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ralitieSy  have  been  grossly  exaggerated ;  for  the  primatey  in  Us 
letter,  contradicts  ttie  statements  that  had  been  made  to  Cbe 
king,  and  circulated  in  the  court,  respecting  his  dissoluteness 
of  life.  The  archbishop  continues : — ^  Finding  that  these 
suggestions  were  made  of  you,  I  thought  it  was  fit  for  me, 
upon  Monday  morning,  to  speak  to  the  king.  .  :  .  .  .  I  did 
justify  you  to  my  lord  Canterbury,  of  whose  fidelity  and  fiiend- 
ship  to  you  I  can  give  you  assurance*  Haring  taken  my  lords 
of  Athole  and  Stormont  to  dine  with  him  yesterday  at  Lambelhi 
he  entertained  them  very  kindly,  and  said  to  them  at  table, 
that  by  the  account  I  had  given  him,  he  found  that  the  king^s 
commissioner  for  Scotland,  his  noble  friend,  had  done  the 
part  of  a  faithful  minister  to  his  master;  and  having  called 
for  a  glass  of  sherry,  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  drank  oat  to 
your  grace's  health,  and  made  it  go  round  the  table,  all  beiog 
uncovered  ^'*  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  two  archbishops, 
and  one  of  them  his  intimate  fnend,  could  be  deceived  in  the 
character  of  Rothes,  if  that  nobleman  had  been  the  inGunoos 
debauchee  which  he  is  represented  to  have  been  by  Wodrow 
and  his  worthy  compeer,  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sanni. 
As  for  Wodrow,  he  and  his  editor  have  had  the  unblushing 
effrontery  to  publish,  in  the  introductory  part  of  his  history, 
that  one  particular  object  of  it  was,  to  blacken  and  malign  his 
enemies,  amongst  whom  he  classes  all  the  members,  high  and 
low,  of  both  the  government  and  the  hierarchy,  and  therefore 
he  has  proclaimed  himself  unworthy  of  credit  Of  Burnet's 
motives  he  himself  gives  us  the  clue ;  and  Dr.  Cockbum  says, 
"  this  author  [Burnet]  plainly  intimates  that  his  severity  to- 
wards those  of  his  [own]  profession  proceeded  from  rtienitmeid 
*  of  the  peevishness,  ill-nature,  and  ambition  of  many  of  them;* 
and  also  is  conscious,  that  ^  his  spirits  might  be  too  much 
sharpened  against  them,  and  so  he  [Burnet]  warns  his  reader 
to  take  what  he  saith  on  these  heads  with  some  grains  of 
allowance ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  all  reason  to  read  this  his- 
tory [of  his  Own  Times]  not  only  with  «ome,  but  with  many 
and  great  grains  of  that  kind*.** 

1668. — The  barl  op  Rothes  seems  to  have  been  the  olgect 
of  much  of  the  presbyterian  hatred  at  this  time,  on  account  of 
his  firm  administration  of  the  government,  and  of  his  fiiendship 
with  the  primate.  The  earl  of  Tweeddale  brought  a  letter  to 
archbishop  Sharp  from  his  majesty,  written  with  his  own 


>  Note  to  Kirkton'8  History,  261,  262 ;  cited  in  the  author's  Life  tiid  TSjdo 
of  Archbishop  Sharp,  369,  370. 
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hand,  in  whioh  he  Assured  his  grace  of  his  zeal  for  the  church 
and  of  his  favoiir  for  himself.  Tweeddale  sent  a  commission 
into  the  west  of  Scotland,  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  oppres- 
sions, &c.  of  general  Dalzell;  and  to  disgrace  him  he  ordered 
mi  James  Turner  to  be  tried  by  court-martial  early  in  this  year, 
in  the  hopes  that  he  would  east  odium  upon  the  conduct  of 
Rothes  and  archbishop  Burnet  during  the  late  rebellion.  Of 
Dalsell  archbishop  Burnet  says,  in  a  letter  to  archbishop  Shel- 
don ^,  that  however  his  enemies  may  represent  him  to  his  grace 
or  to  the  king,  he  is  the  only  person  he  ever  saw  who  was  fit 
to  curb  the  insolencies  of  that  suriy  party;  and  that  if  his 
counsel  had  been  followed,  he  himself  is  confident  that  the 
kingdom  had  by  this  time  been  in  a  rery  happy  and  quiet 
condition.  In  another  letter  the  archbishop  calls  him  a  very 
rough,  but  a  very  honest  man. 

A  SPBOIAL  commission  sat,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  try 
Turner  for  alleged  misconduct  during  his  command  in  Gallo- 
way, and  for  suffering  himself  to  be  surprised  and  captured 
by  Uie  rebels  in  Dumfries.  He  was  accused  of  having  quar- 
tered soldiers  for  levying  the  fines — of  having  exacted  cess  for 
more  soldiers  than  were  actually  present — of  having  fined 
those  who  lived  orderly — of  having  fined  fathers  on  account 
of  their  daughters  having  had  their  children  baptized  by  outed 
ministers.  It  must  have  been  their  illegitimate  children,  else 
why  were  not  the  husbands  fined  instead  of  the  fathers  of  the 
damsels? — of  having  fined  whole  parishes  indiscriminately — of 
having  fined  one  who  had  lain  a  year  bedfast — of  having  taken 
away  catile,  ftc;  but  there  is  not  a  word  of  his  having  in- 
tended to  broil  a  poor  man  on  a  red-hot  gridiron,  although  all 
the  accusations  were  sworn  to  by  presbyterians  in  Galloway. 
Sir  James  was  unable  to  make  a  complete  defence,  in  conse- 
quence of  all  his  papers,  and  particularly  his  instructions  from 
die  privy  council,  having  been  taken  firom  him  by  the  rebels; 
but  he  denied  the  truth  of  the  allegations  against  him,  as  being 
altogether  false,  or  as  having  been  most  grossly  exaggerated 
by  interested  parties.     '^  And  as  to  his  surprisal,^  he  says, 

I.  He  had  but  nxtyfooi  in  those  parts  under  his  command. 
2.  That  they  were  all  dispersed  through  the  country  about  the 
fines;  so  there  was  not  so  many  left  with  him  as  to  keep  guard 
at  his  lodgings;  nay,  not  so  much  as  one  soldier  before  the 
gate.  3.  That  he  had  no  order  to  keep  a  guard  about  him,  or 
to  fortify  himself,  although  there  be  a  strong  house  within  the 
town,  called  the  castle,  to  which  he  might  have  retired  with 

>  August  9,  1667,  editor's  note  to  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  447. 
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some  thirteen  soldiers^  who  came  in  that  night  before  he  was 
taken.  4.  That  he  had  intelligence  there  was  a  rising  in  the 
coontrTy  and  that  a  corporal  of  his  was  wounded  by  a  shot; 
who  told  him  there  were  dirers  persons  got  together,  who  had 
intelligence  from  the  north  of  a  rising  there,  with  an  intentios 
to  march  to  the  citadel  of  AjVy  and  to  seize  the  citadel  and 
the  arms  which  had  been  taJien  fix>m  the  country.  5.  That 
about  midnight  he  wrote  to  general  Maxwell,  of  Muncheii 
6.  He  sent  orders  to  move  off  his  soldiers,  to  meet  the  next 
morning,  but  being  indisposed,  lay  down,  and  when  up  in  his 
night-gown,  about  eight  of  the  clock,  he  was  surrounded  and 
taken  1." 

Burnet  alleges  that  '^  this  enquiry  was  chiefly  levelled  at 
lord  Rothes  and  [archbishop]  Burnet,  to  cast  the  odium  of  the 
late  rebellion  on  their  injustice  and  ill  conduct,  and  it  was 
intended  that  Turner  should  accuse  them.^  If  such  were  the 
intentions  of  the  new  presbyterian  administration,  they  were 
completely  disappointed,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  evidenee 
whatever  to  inculpate  them,  and  sir  Jameses  instructioDS  had 
been  seized  by  his  captors.  Sir  James  was  merely  an  official 
servant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  levy  those  fines  whidi  had  been 
imposed  by  the  parliament  and  the  king's  government.  But  of 
whatever  severities  some  individuals  might  have  had  cause  to 
complain,  it  is  perfectly  evident  to  any  unprejudiced  mind, 
that  sixty  meriy  which  was  the  numericai  amount  of  his  ormff} 
could  not  have  committed  either  very  grievous  or  extensive 
oppressions  in  a  district  comprehending  five  large  counties, 
and  in  which,  iu  the  course  of  a  few  days,  upws^s  of  three 
thousand  valiant  men,  that  drew  sword,  were  collected  with- 
out any  effort  or  even  tuck  of  drum.  This  is  one  out  of  many 
specimens  of  the  enormous  exaggerations  of  which  the  pres- 
byterian historians  have  been  guilty,  in  order  to  prop  up  the 
cause  of  the  Covenant,  and  to  '^  aggravate  the  faults  of  their 
enemies.'*  There  was  no  case  against  Turner  suflicient  to 
have  condemned  him ;  but  to  soothe  the  irritated  feelings  of 
the  presbyterians,  he  was  cashiered,  and  declared  incapable 
for  ever  sifter  of  serving  his  majesty ;  a  sentence  which  the 
king  confirmed.  The  court  had  no  sooner  broken  up  than 
some  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion  had 
the  generosity  to  send  his  papers  and  instructions,  carefully 
sealed  up,  to  his  lodgings ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  make 
use  of  them,  (so  says  Burnet,)  "  since  the  government  had 
used  him  hardly,  he,  who  was  a  man  of  spirit,  would  not  show 

>  Wodrow,  ii.  102.- 
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kis  Touchers,  nor  expose  his  friends.     So  that  matter  was 
carried  no  fSsirther.^ 

WoDROW  makes  a  most  malignant  attack  on  the  bishop  of 
Qalloway,  and  says  he  compelled  Turner  to  exceed  by  far  the 
leverity  of  his  instructions  and  his  own  inclinations,  in  order 
to  gratify  his  lordship's  cniel  and  bloodthirsty  disposition ; 
K'hich  is  a  direct  falsehood,  inasmuch  as  the  bishop's  biogra- 
dher  asserts  that  he  had  no  communication  whatever  with 
Fumer.  Wodrow  is  of  course  very  liberal  in  the  use  of  scur- 
rilous epithets  against  the  bishops,  in  answer  to  w*hich  his 
l>iographer  says,  — "  Very  hard  names;  a  betrayer  of  the 
liberties  of  the  kirk,  an  obliger  of  an  officer  who  knew  so 
wery  well  his  duty  as  to  execute  it  with  rigour,  to  go  be- 
yond his  inclinations,  severe,  cruel,  and  an  apostate  too. 
Might  not  one  be  induced  to  think  that  Mr.  Wodrow  had  now 
altogether  lost  his  christian  charity,  and  with  that,  St.  PauVs 
precept,  ^  Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  themselves ;' 
malice,  perverse  lyeing,  and  backbiteing,  are  downright  con- 
tradictory to  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  the  vermine  who 
not  only  use,  but  avowedly  print  them,  should  be  looked  upon 
by  all  good  and  honest  men  as  the  cankers  of  society,  and 
the  shame  of  any  religion  whatsoever,  only  fit  for  a  common 
stage,  but  in  no  wayes  for  the  pulpit. 

"  As  for  Mr.  Wodrow's  termes  of  childish  obligations  upon 
sir  James  Turner,  (considering  that  gentleman's  character,) 
they  must  be  very  stupid.  For  my  own  curiosity,  I  have  gone 
through  the  bishop's  letters,  notes,  and  papers,  and  I  now 
declare  that  I  cannot  see  one  word  about  him ;  which  must 
oblige  me  to  believe,  considering  the  bishop's  exactness,  that 
he  and  sir  James  were  very  little,  if  at  all  acquainted^." 

Early  in  January  the  council  received  orders  from  the 
king  to  send  up  a  report  of  all  those  who  had  signed  the  bond 
of  peace  in  the  several  counties,  also  of  those  who  had  refused 
or  neglected  to  sign  it.  In  his  letter  he  recommended  to  the 
special  care  of  the  council  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  goveiiiment  in 
its  integrity ;  but  above  all,  "  to  restrain  ihe  gatherings  of  the 
people  to  conventicles,  which  are  indeed  rendezvouses  of  rebel- 
lion; and  to  execute  the  laws  severely  against  the  ringleaders 
of  such  faction  and  schism."  In  their  reply,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  the  council  reported  that  the  bond  of  peace  had 
been  generally  signed ;  of  those  that  had  been  accessory  to 
the  late  rebellion,  218  had  accepted  his  majesty's  indemnity, 

'  Account  of  the  Familj  of  Broomhiil,  4 to.  pp.  54-56. 
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and  300  had  refused  it.  For  the  further  security  of  thepetee 
of  the  kingdom  they  proposed — 1.  That  a  prodamatioo  be 
issued,  discharging  all  persons  who  would  not  sign  the  bond 
of  peace  from  wearing  any  kind  of  anns,  and  from  keeping 
any  horses  above  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  Scots.  2.  Thai 
a  further  time  be  granted  for  persons  to  come  in  and  accqpt 
of  the  indemnity,  by  signing  the  bond  required.  8.  That  Us 
majesty  might  give  warrant  for  a  proclamation,  wherein  the 
names  of  all  such  of  the  rebels  as  shall  not  then  take  the  Ixnd 
may  be  inserted,  and  power  may  be  granted  to  the  magistntei 
to  apprehend  them ;  and  that  idl  who  receive  or  harbour  them 
may  be  declared  rebels.  And  finally,  that  they  can  do  no  mon 
against  conventicles  than  to  see  the  laws  put  in  execntioo^ 

Wooeow  makes  many  and  lugubrious  complaints  that  Ae 
laws  were  not  put  in  force  against  papists  and  quakers,  but 
entirely  against  the  meek  and  obedient  presbyterians ;  when- 
as,  in  April  of  this  year,  it  was  found  necessary  to  iatofeie 
with  the  liberties  which  the  quakers  took  by  insulting  the 
clergy  and  brawling  in  their  churches,  by  a  synodical  deeiee 
entitled  Quakers  in  Mearm.  *^The  lord  archbishqp  and 
synod  being  informed  that  in  the  Meams  in  the  pansh  of 
Fettercsso  are  kept  several  conventicles,  and  that  some  of  tfaett 
persons  interrupt  some  ministers  in  the  time  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  that  they  speak  reproachfully  of  ministers,  the  pas- 
tors there  are  advised  to  be  diligent  in  watching  over  theirflocks 
and  guarding  them  against  these  errors,  and  wait  till  a  coarM 
be  taken  by  the  magistrate  with  these  disorderly  persons^.** 

The  country  now  had  become  much  more  tranquil,  and 
would  have  remained  so,  but  for  the  correspondence  and  mis- 
chievous instigation  of  the  refugees  in  Holland,  who  used 
every  effort  to  dissuade  the  covenanters  at  home  fVom  signing 
the  bond  of  peace.  The  covenanters  now  also  thought  them- 
selves secure  under  the  protection  of  a  presbyterian  or  whig 
administration,  who  made  it  a  part  of  their  policy  to  represent 
the  persecuted  episcopal  clergy  as  men  of  scandalous  lives, 
and  who  they  said  actually  led  the  soldiery  into  the  most  in- 
famous debauchery.  And  the  metliod,  if  we  may  believe 
Burnet,  which  sir  Robert  Murray  proposed,  of  turning  them 
all  out  of  their  livings,  is  such  an  expedient  as  perhaps  never 
was  before  conceived  by  any  one  professing  to  maintain  church 
principles.  This  new  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
occasioned  the  revival  of  some  of  the  former  severities  against 

>  Crookshanks,  i.  264.— Wodrow,  u.  106-8. 

>  Records  of  the  Pretbrtery  of  St.  Andrewi,  cited  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Lyon,  ii.  90. 
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D-confoimists  and  those  who  frequented  conventicles, 
e  earl  of  Linlithgow,  who  commanded  the  forces,  was 
d  to  suppress  all  field  meetings ;  and  as  Lauderdale  at 
n  wielded  all  the  executiire  power,  he  made  the  council 
d  against  the  intractable  covenanters  with  as  much 
as  if  no  indenmity  had  been  granted.  The  magistrates 
ghs  were  obliged  to  prevent  all  the  meetings  of  illegal 
iticles  within  their  jurisdictions. 
Robert  Musrat  made  a  journey  through  the  presbj- 
districts,  and  his  ears  were  ever  open  to  Uie  tales  of  in- 
d  parties,  in  their  open  accusations  and  private  insinu- 
against  **  the  curates,**  but  who  were  a  class  **  much  more 
against  than  sinning.**  Burnet  says,  *^  when  he  came 
he  told  me,  the  clergy  were  such  a  set  of  men,  so  ignorant 
>  scandalous,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  support  them, 
the  greatest  part  of  them  could  be  turned  out^  and 
men  found  to  be  put  in  their  places^.**  If  any  credit 
e  given  to  this  accuser  of  his  brethren,  he  seems  to  have 
he  depository  of  all  the  secrets  of  all  the  statesmen  of 
m  times ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  this  infamous  and  false 
iter  of  his  brethren  was  communicated  to  him  by  his 
lend  Mess  John  Welsh,  only  his  vanity  made  him  place 
ime  of  sir  Robert  Murray  bdbre  his  he  told  me.  Before 
t  had  formed  Mess  John's  acquaintance,  and  while  he 
It  Glasgow  and  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  tlie 
ngs  of  the  episcopal  clergy  in  that  diocese,  he  gives  a 
iffcrent  account  of  the  persecution  which  they  suffered, 
hich  invalidates  that  which  he  says  Murray  told  him. 
en  said,  *^  And  what  instances  of  this  nature  [of  perse- 
]  these  few  years  have  produced,  all  the  nation  knows, 
nany  of  the  [epbcopal]  ministers  have  been  invaded  in 
houses,  their  houses  rifled,  their  goods  carried  away, 
slves  cruelly  beaten  and  wounded,  and  often  made  to 
to  abandon  their  churches,  and  that  they  should  not  so 
as  complain  of  such  bad  usage  to  those  in  authority  ? 
(rives  also  escaped  not  the  fury  of  these  accursed  zea- 
>ut  were  beaten  and  wounded,  some  of  them  being 
ly  recovered  out  of  labour  in  child-birth.  Believe  me, 
barbarous  outrages  have  been  such  that  worse  could  not 
>een  apprehended  from  heathens4  And  if  after  these  I 
I  account  the  railings,  scoffings,  and  floutings  which  the 
mable  ministers  met  with  to  their  faces,  even  on  streets 
ublic  highways,  not  to  mention  the  contempt  that  is 

1  Own  Timet,  i.  452. 
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poured  out  on  them  more  privately,  I  would  be  looked  on  as  i 
forger  of  extravagant  stories.  But  it  is  well  I  am  talking  to 
men  who  know  tliem  as  well  as  myself.  From  these  tbbgs  I 
may  well  assume  that  the  persecution  lies  mainly  on  the  eo»- 
formists*  side,  who,  for  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  lie  thv 

open  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies But  let  me  tell  yoa 

plainly,  that  the  constant  concealing    of   these  murdeim, 
whom  no  search  which  those  in  authority  have  caused  to 
make  could  discover,  though  the  robbers  carried  with  them 
oflen  a  great  deal  of  furniture  and  other  goods,  which  nnut 
have  been  conveyed  to  some  adjacent  houses,  but  could  iie?er 
be  found  out,  after  so  many  repeated  facts  of  that  natoie, 
forccth  upon  Uie  most  uncharitable  a  suspicion  I  love  not  to 
name^*"      Notwithstanding  this  true  representation  of  the 
western  whigs,  Burnet  calls  the  men  who  were  defeated  at 
Rullion-green  **  a  poor  harmless  company  ofmen^  become  wuia 
by  oppression  P* — and  he  accused  the  government  of  the  great- 
est cruelty  for  executing  some  of  the  most  notorious  of  these 
harmless  saints.      Nevertheless,  in  die  midst  of  his  abase 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  the  force  of  truth  compels  him  to 
state  that  they  put  the  whigs  into  greater  personal  danger  from 
kindness  and  over  repletion,  than  they  had  experienced  from 
the  sword  on  the  field  of  battle.     "  Is  it  not  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  these  saints  were  in  a  conspiracy  with  their  brethren 
of  Rotterdam  and  England   [the  late  Dr.  M*Crie  has  con- 
fessed it],  and  in  a  confederacy  with  the  Dutch  and  even  with 
the  French  papists,  to  promote  an  invasion  and  rebellion,  and 
make  their  native  country  a  scene  of  blood  and  desolation ; 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  plague  was  raging  amongst  us, 
when  we  were  engaged  in  war  with  three  potent  enemies— 
the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  Danes — and  when  the  metro- 
polis of  tlie  three  kingdoms  lay  in  ashes  ?     If  these  circum- 
stances were  not  a  high  aggravation  of  their  sedition  and  re- 
bellion, and  these  hardened  rebels  could  by  any  figure  be  termed 
a  poor  harmless  body  of  men,*  notwithstanding  the  endea- 
vours of  our  author  to  cast  a  mist  before  our  eyes,  I  appeal  to 
all  mankind.     And  surely  nothing  but  a  very  strong  propen- 
sity to  the  good  old  cause  could  have  induced  him  to  declare 
so  strenuously  in  favour  of  the  sons  of  anarchy.     He  seems  to 
have  drunken  with  his  mother^s  milk  a  fondness  for  sedition, 
and    an  implacable  enmity  to  monarchy  and   episcopacy; 
however,  the  wolf  came  afterwards  to  put  on  a  shepherd's 
clotliing,  and  accept  the  pastoral  staff'." 

1  Vindication  of  the  Church  and  SUte  of  Scotland,  in  Four  Coiilierencei» 
290,  291.  •  Salmon's  ImparUal  Examination,  i.  587. 
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.  The  truth  is,  that  the  presbyterians  have  had  all  the  sym- 
pathy and  all  the  advantage  of  history  on  their  side,  and  the 
Hifferings  of  the  episcopal  clergy  have  never  been  heard  of, 
>wing  to  their  principle  of  passive  obedience,  and  bearing 
lieir  cross  with  meekness  and  submission ;  whereas  the  pres- 
^yterian  outrages  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  tlie  insulted 
aws  upon  the  perpetrators,  sind  obliged  the  government  to 
>ccupy  their  district  with  troops,  to  repress  their  principle  of 
resistance  to  all  lawful  government,  and  which  has  hitherto 
3een  dignified  with  the  name  of  persecution.  In  consequence, 
they  have  been  vociferous  in  accusing  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters, but  above  all  the  Scottish  bishops,  of  the  most  uncliris- 
Lian  persecution  (with  which,  however,  the  bishops  had 
nothing  to  do],  for  only  doing  their  duty  in  suppressing  sedition 
and  open  rebellion ;  and  protecting  the  episco])al  clergy  in  the 
western  counties  from  the  most  cruel  pei*secution,  which  the 
presbyterians  inflicted  on  them.  In  a  letter  written 
about  this  time  to  Dr.  Sheldon,  archbishop  Burnet  informs 
him  that  the  clamours  against  the  military  are  very  great, 
but  very  unjust;  ^^but  I  am  afraid  greater  upon  design; 
and  I  am  sure,  if  those  who  command  the  militia  vin- 
dicate not  themselves  to  his  majesty's  satisfaction,  I 
shall  not  plead  for  them.  Our  miniwSters  who  are  loyal, 
and  own  the  present  government,  will  be  forced,  for  what  I 
see,  to  desert  their  stations ;  several  of  them  have  been  robbed 
and  sore  beaten,  and  some  wounded.  The  council  is  now  con- 
sidering what  will  be  the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy 
against  the  anger  and  fury  of  those  merciless  rebels  who,  in 
the  army's  absence  from  the  west,  range  up  and  down  the 
country  in  small  parties  ^'* 

The  government  actually  proposed  to  erect  a  court  eccle- 
siastical, to  be  constituted  by  special  commission  from  the  king, 
and  to  be  composed  of  clergy  and  laity,  to  inquire  into  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  clergy  in  tlie 
diocese  of  Glasgow,  and  thereby  to  take  the  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop.  Both  the  primate  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  made  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  this 
proposition,  as  the  most  barefaced  erastianism,  which  struck  at 
the  very  root  of  episcopal  authority.  Archbishop  Burnet  said 
it  was  tantamount  to  deposing  him  from  his  office  and  turning 
him  out  of  his  diocese  ;  while  the  persecuted  clergy  were  in 
the  utmost  alarm  at  their  being  summarily  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  covenant,  and  to  the  implacable  rage  of 

2  Note  by  editor  of  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  453. 
VOL.  il.  4  (J 
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their  avowed  enemies  and  persecutors,  who,  upon  sudi  open 
encouragement,  would  swear  to  any  thing,  true  or  false,  against 
them.  As  they  had  created  and  circulated  these  false  reports 
of  immorality,  ignorance,  and  insufficiency,  against  them,  tbey 
would  naturally  support  them  by  hard  swearing ;  for,  true  to 
their  original,  it  was  with  them  lawfiil  to  do  evU  that  the  good 
which  they  sought  might  come.  The  only  point  of  safety  on 
which  the  clergy  could,  humanly  speaking,  calculate,  was  the 
inveterate  prejudice  of  the  presbyterians  against  the  episcopal 
order ;  for  to  accuse  the  clergy  and  to  give  evidence  agunst  them 
before  a  bishop  or  in  his  court,  was  in  their  opinion  to  ac- 
knowledge his  title  and  jurisdiction,  and  to  homologate,  as 
thev  called  it,  his  power.  This  they  were  not  likely  to  do; 
and  therefore  some  prospect  of  safety  arose  from  that  qosrter; 
and  besides,  a  jealousy  broke  out  betwixt  Lauderdale  and  sir 
Robert  Murray,  which  occasioned  a  jarring  in  the  council, 
and  with  the  other  difficulties  that  arose  from  the  oppositioa 
of  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  his  clergy,  made  this  eras- 
tian  usurpation  be  laid  aside. 

A  CHANGE   of  ministers  had  made  some  change  in  the 
management  of  the  presbyterians ;   the  rigidity  of  the  law 
was  considerably  relaxed,  for  lords  Tweeddale  and  Kincardine 
were  inclined  to  the  presbyterians  in  their  hearts ;  in  conse- 
quence, the  insolence  of  that  body  increased,  and  their  per- 
secution of  the  episcopal  clergy  was  so  much  augmented  that 
their  victims  began  to  despair  of  receiving  protection  from  the 
government.     Tliey  began  to  suspect  that  sir  Robert  Hurray's 
threat  of  turning  them  all  out  would  be  carried  into  execution; 
and  in  consequence  of  their  fears  and  their  actual  sufferings, 
many  of  them  resigned  their  livings,  and  repaired  to  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  they  hoped  to  be  more  happily  settled.     Burnet 
betrays  his  malice  here  by  asserting  that  no  proof  could  be 
found  amongst  the  episcopalians  to  convict  the  clergy ;  th^ 
hung  so  closely  together  that  none  of  them  would  give  evi- 
dence against  another ;  which  is  a  mere  pretence,  to  give  some 
colour  to  the  council's  project  of  appointing  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  to  be  composed  of  the  clergy's  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies.    If  the  crimes  of  which  Burnet  and  Wodrow  accuse 
them  had  been  true,  and  so  notorious  as  they  allege,  there 
would  have  been  no  scarcity  of  witnesses  even  amongst  the  sol- 
diers, whom  they  said  the  clergy  led  on  and  encouraged  in 
their  debauchery.     There  was,  however,  a  design  in  thus 
misrepresenting'die  clergy,  to  give  the  covenanting  saints  a 
colourable  excuse  for  using  them  with  so  much  barbarity,  and 
to  compel  them  to  fly  the  country  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
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bel  preachers  who  were  itinerating  and  collecting  field  con- 
nticles.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  clergy  should 
t\  alarm  at  this  presbyterian  commission,  and  at  the  with- 
-awal  of  the  protection  of  the  civil  government,  which  in- 
iced  many  of  them  to  fly  to  Ireland  rather  than  to  remain 
nong  a  rabble  of  fiery  aealots,  who  were  to  be  licensed  to 
under  and  assault  them  without  restraint.  If  they  suffered 
Lch  barbarities  from  the  presbyterians  when  they  enjoyed  the 
-otection  of  the  civil  power,  as  we  have  before  cited  from 
umet,  what  calamities  must  they  not  have  expected  when  it 
as  not  only  proposed  to  withdraw  that  protection,  but  the 
agistrates  themselves  were  to  be  united  wilhthefurious  mob  in 
leir  persecution  ^  The  council  seemed  to  have  have  thought 
lat  ecclesiastical  government  was  a  matter  of  expediency, 
ithout  any  respect  to  the  several  porUooos  of  the  flock  of 
hrist  that  was  committed  to  each  particular  bishop;  and 
lerefore  Tweeddale  endeavoured  to  engage  bishop  Leighton 
[  his  interest,  by  whose  agency  he  thought  to  plant  a  set  of 
en  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  after  he  had  turned  out  all 
le  episcopal  clergy,  that  would  be  more  complying  with  the 
ill  of  the  council,  and  more  latitudinarian  in  ^^  homologating** 
ther  episcopacy  or  presby teiy,  according  as  the  inclinations 
r  the  people  might  predominate.  He  sent  Leighton  to  London 
i  possess  the  king  with  this  idea,  where,  if  we  may  believe 
umet,  who  says,  ^'  he  told  fne  he  had  two  audiences  of  the 
ing,  he  laid  before  him  the  madness  of  the  former  ad- 
linistration  of  church  afiairs,  and  the  necessity  of  turning  to 
lore  moderate  councils :  in  particular  he  proposed  a  compre* 
ension  of  the  presbyterian  party,  by  altering  the  terms  of  the 
Lws  a  little,  and  by  such  abatements  as  might  preserve  the 
hole  for  the  future  by  granting  somewhat  for  the  present, 
•ut  he  entered  into  no  expedients ;  only  he  studied  to  fix  the 
ing  in  the  de»gn  that  the  course  of  his  afiairs  led  him  to, 
lough  contrary  to  his  own  inclinations,  both  in  England  and 
coUand^," 

In  the  pbosecution  of  their  crotchet  for  a  comprehension, 
either  Leighton  nor  Tweeddale  seem  to  have  ever  thought  of 
onsulting  either  of  the  archbishops,  but  to  have  prosecuted 
.  aAer  their  own  fancy ;  only  Burnet  has  not  forgot  to  say 
lat  Leighton  '^  made  no  step  without  talking  it  over  tvith  me.'" 
[e  adds,  a  ^^  set  of  hot,  fiery,  young  teachers,  went  about 
mong  them  [the  presbyterians  in  the  western  countries],  in- 
aining  them  more  and  more;  so  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 

*  Salmon's  Impartial  Examination  of  Biahop  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own 
imfls,  L  591-92.  *  Burners  Own  Times,  i.  444. 
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their  avowed  enemies  and  persecators,  who,  upon  sndi  open 
encouragement,  would  swear  to  any  thing,  true  or  false,  against 
them.  As  they  had  created  and  circulated  these  false  reports 
of  immorality,  ignorance,  and  insufficiency,  against  them,  Aey 
would  naturally  support  them  by  hard  swearing ;  for,  tme  to 
their  original,  it  was  with  them  lawful  to  do  evU  that  the  good 
which  they  sought  might  come.  The  only  point  of  safety  on 
which  the  clergy  could,  humanly  speaking,  calculate,  was  the 
inveterate  prejudice  of  ihe  presbyterians  against  the  episcopal 
order ;  for  to  accuse  the  clergy  and  to  give  evidence  against  them 
before  a  bishop  or  in  his  court,  was  in  their  opinion  to  ac- 
knowledge his  title  and  jurisdiction,  and  to  homologate,  as 
they  called  it,  his  power.  This  they  were  not  likely  to  do; 
and  therefore  some  prospect  of  safety  arose  from  that  quarter; 
and  besides,  a  jealousy  broke  out  betwixt  Lauderdale  and  sir 
Robert  Murray,  which  occasioned  a  jarring  in  the  council, 
and  with  the  other  difficulties  that  arose  from  the  opposition 
of  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  his  clergy,  made  this  eras- 
tian  usurpation  be  laid  aside. 

A  CHANGE   of  ministers  had  made  some  change  in  the 
management  of  the  presbyterians ;   the  rigidity  of  the  law 
was  considerably  relaxed,  for  lords  Tweeddale  and  Kincardine 
were  inclined  to  the  presbyterians  in  their  hearts ;  in  conse- 
quence, the  insolence  of  that  body  increased,  and  tlieir  per- 
secution of  the  episcopal  clergy  was  so  much  augmented  that 
their  victims  began  to  despair  of  receiving  protection  from  the 
government,     lliey  began  to  suspect  that  sir  Robert  Murray's 
threat  of  turning  them  all  out  would  be  carried  into  execution; 
and  in  consequence  of  their  fears  and  their  actual  sufferings, 
many  of  them  resigned  their  livings,  and  repaired  to  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  they  hoped  to  be  more  happily  settled.     Burnet 
betrays  his  malice  here  by  asserting  that  no  proof  could  be 
found  amongst  the  episcopalians  to  convict  the  clergy ;  they 
hung  so  closely  together  that  none  of  them  would  give  evi- 
dence against  another ;  which  is  a  mere  pretence,  to  give  some 
colour  to  the  council's  project  of  appointing  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  to  be  composed  of  the  clergy^s  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies.    If  the  crimes  of  which  Burnet  and  Wodrow  accuse 
them  had  been  true,  and  so  notorious  as  they  allege,  there 
would  have  been  no  scarcity  of  witnesses  even  amongst  the  sol- 
diers, whom  they  said  tlie  clergy  led  on  and  encouraged  in 
their  debauchery.     There  was,  however,  a  design  in  thus 
misrepresenting'die  clergy,  to  give  the  covenanting  saints  a 
colourable  excuse  for  using  them  with  so  much  barbarity,  and 
to  compel  them  to  Hy  the  country  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
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ebel  preachers  who  were  itinerating  and  collecting  field  con- 
enticles.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  clergy  should 
ie^  alarm  at  this  presbyterian  commission,  and  at  the  with- 
Irawal  of  the  protection  of  the  civil  government,  which  in- 
luced  many  of  them  to  fly  to  Ireland  rather  than  to  remain 
imong  a  rabble  of  fiery  aealots,  who  were  to  be  licensed  to 
blunder  and  assault  them  without  restraint.  If  they  suffered 
nich  barbarities  from  the  presby terians  when  they  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  civil  power,  as  we  have  before  cited  from 
Burnet,  what  calamities  must  they  not  have  expected  when  it 
ivas  not  only  proposed  to  withdraw  that  protection,  but  the 
nagistrates  themselves  were  to  be  united  with  the  furious  mob  in 
heir  persecution  ^  The  council  seemed  to  have  have  thought 
haX  ecclesiastical  government  was  a  matter  of  expediency, 
without  any  respect  to  the  several  portiooos  of  the  flock  of 
Christ  that  was  committed  to  each  particular  bishop;  and 
lierefore  Tweeddale  endeavoured  to  engage  bishop  Leighton 
m  his  interest,  by  whose  agency  he  thought  to  plant  a  set  of 
men  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  after  he  had  turned  out  all 
Lhe  episcopal  clergy,  that  would  be  more  complying  with  the 
nrill  of  the  council,  and  more  latitudinarian  in  ^^  homologating"^ 
either  episcopacy  or  presby  teiry,  according  as  the  inclinations 
3f  thepeople  might  predominate.  He  sentLeighton  to  London 
to  possess  the  king  with  this  idea,  where,  if  we  may  believe 
Burnet,  who  says,  ^^  he  told  me  he  had  two  audiences  of  the 
king,  he  laid  before  him  the  madness  of  the  former  ad- 
ministration of  church  afiairs,  and  the  necessity  of  turning  to 
CDore  moderate  councils :  in  particular  he  proposed  a  compre' 
hetmon  of  the  presby  terian  party,  by  altering  the  terms  of  the 
laws  a  little,  and  by  such  abatements  as  might  preserve  the 
whole  for  the  future  by  granting  somewhat  for  the  present. 
But  he  entered  into  no  expedients ;  only  he  studied  to  fix  the 
king  in  the  design  that  the  course  of  his  afiiairs  led  him  to, 
(hough  contrary  to  his  own  inclinations,  both  in  England  and 
ScoUand^." 

In  the  prosecution  of  their  crotchet  for  a  comprehension, 
neither  Leighton  nor  Tweeddale  seem  to  have  ever  thought  of 
consulting  either  of  the  archbishops,  but  to  have  prosecuted 
it  after  their  own  fjEmcy ;  only  Burnet  has  not  forgot  to  say 
that  Leighton  ^^  made  no  step  without  talking  it  over  with  me^ 
He  adds,  a  ^^  set  of  hot,  fiery,  young  teachers,  went  about 
smong  them  [the  presby  terians  in  the  western  countries],  in- 
flaining  them  more  and  more;  so  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 

*  Salmon's  Impartial  Examination  of  Bifhop  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own 
Tbnea,  L  591-92.  *  Burners  Own  Times,  i.  444. 
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remedy  for  this.^    Leighton  proposed  a  treaty  for  the  ac- 
commodalion  of  the  existing  differences,  and  for  changing  the 
laws  which  upheld  and  protected  the  episcopal  order.    **  He 
saw  both  church  and  state  were  rent ;  religion  was  like  to  be 
lost ;  popery,  or  rather  barbarity,  was  like  to  come  in  upoD 
us ;  and  therefore  he  proposed  such  a  scheme  as  he  thought 
might  have  taken  in  the  soberest  men  of  presbyterian  prin- 
ciples ;  reckoning  that  if  the  schism  could  be  once  healed, 
and  onler  be  once  restored,  it  might  be  easy  to  bring  thingi 
into  such  management  that  the  concessions  there  to  be  o8ei^ 
should  do  no  great  hurt  in  the  present,  and  should  die  with  that 
generation.     He  observed  the  extraordinary  concessions  made 
by  the  African  church  to  the  Donatists,  who  were  every  whit 
as  wild  and  extravagant  as  our  people  were ;  therefore  he  wait 
indeed  very  far  in  the  extenuating  the  episcopal  authority; 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  easy  afterwards  to  recover  what 
seemed  necessary  to  be  yielded  at  present  ^.'^     Leightun  pro- 
posed to  gain  the  presby  terians  by  concessions,  a  policy  which 
cost  the  first  Charles  both  his  crown  and   his  head.     He 
proposed  the  uniting  of  presbyters  with  the  bishops  in  the 
church  courts,  and  that  the  bishop  should  only  act  as  the 
chairman  or  president,  which  is  exactly  what  the  puritan- 
papists  proposed  in  the  beginning  of  their  schism ;  and  that 
all  causes  should  be  determined,  both  in  matters  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  ordination,  by  a  majority  of  the  presbyters,  without 
respect  to  the  bishop,  who  was  to  have  no  negative  voice.   He 
proposed  that  the  laws  should  be  altered  to  correspond  with 
this  scheme.     He  also  thought  it  more  decent  to  ordain  all  in- 
cumbents at  the  parish  church  where  they  were  to  serve,  afler 
solemn  fasting  and  prayer,  rather  ^^  than  io  huddle  it  up  at 
their  cathedrals  with  no  solemnity,  and  scarce  with  common 
decency."    This  is  a  silly  innuendo,  for  Knox  and  his  coadju- 
tors left  the  Scottish  bishops   few  cathedrals  in  which  to 
huddle  up  their  ordinations — an  expression  that  smells  rank  of 
Mess  John.     Those  who  were  to  be  ordained  were  to  be  at  li- 
berty to  declare  that  they  looked  upon  the  bishop  only  as  tho 
head  of  the  presbyters :  and  a  treaty  was  set  on  foot  to  try  to 
persuade  the  presbyterians  to  accept  of  these  conditions. 

According  to  bishop  Burnet's  description  of  the  bishop 
of  Dunblane,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  good  specimen  of  a 
Pharasee ;  for  he  stood  aloof  from  all  his  brethren,  as  being 
more  holy  than  they  were,  and  too  pure  to  associate  with 
them,     lie  seemed  to  resent  the  independence  of  llie  primate 

^  Owu Times,  i.  502.508. 
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1  the  otber  bishops,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  be 
ed  and  directed  by  his  councils  in  this  business  of  the  ac- 
nmodation ;  so  that  under  all  the  external  appearance  of 
mility  and  self-denial  with  which  Burnet  has  invested  his 
iracter,  his  ambition  may  be  discovered.  His  enmity  to 
i  primate  and  his  brethren  was  increased  by  their  firm  op- 
^ition  to  his  crotchet  of  establishing  presbytery  with  the  re- 
ition  of  a  nominal  episcopacy ;  and  this  seems  only  the  ma- 
ity  of  his  early  education,  for  the  author  of  Zion*s  Plea 
d  carefully  educated  his  son,  as  Burnet  observes,  to  a  per- 
t  hatred  of  the  church, — ^*  that  he  was  bred  up  with  the 
latest  aversion  imaginable  to  the  w:hole  frame  of  the  church 
England  ^^  This  may  be  called  an  accommodation ;  but  it 
pears  rather  an  attempt  to  presbyterianise  the  church  by  a 
le  wind.  The  laws  for  the  protection  and  establishment  of 
3  church  were  to  be  repealed  or  altered,  to  accommodate  the 
ssbyterians;  and  to  depress  and  insult  the  episcopal  au- 
>rity  the  church  was  to  yield  up  all  her  rights,  the  bishops 
we  to  retain  little  more  than  the  name,  and,  in  effect,  pres- 
tery  was  to  have  been  established  by  law.  ^^  If,^  says  Mr. 
Imon,  **  our  author  has  not  sufficiently  demonstrated  him- 
f  to  be  a  presbyterian  in  heart j  though  not  in  habit,  let  the 
partial  world  judge:  nor  will  any  man  hereafter  surely 
>nder  to  find  all  the  lies  and  calumnies  forged  by  the  presby- 
ians,  of  the  sons  of  episcopacy,  collected  and  published  to 
J  world  in  this  posthumous  work  [Own  Times] ;  and  had 
r  author  not  forgot  himself  sometimes,  and  discovered  the 
akness  of  the  brethren,  we  should  have  soon  seen  this  pre- 
»us  collection  of  calumny  and  slander  preferred  to  the  bible 
elf  by  that  censorious  sect^." 
Leiohton  was  very  desirous  that  a  treaty  should  be  entered 

0  upon  the  basis  of  the  Accommodation,  as  it  was  called ; 
t  the  earl  of  Kincardine  opposed  any  treaty,  because  ^^  they 
re  a  trifling  sort  of  disputatious  people,  that  loved  logic  and 
)histry."  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  carry  concession  as  far 
it  was  reasonable  or  expedient,  and  to  pass  a  law  accord- 
;ly,  when  he  supposed  the  presbyterians  would  submit  when 
y  could  not  help  themselves.  In  this  proposal  Leighton 
ly  agreed ;  but  Lauderdale  would  not  give  his  concurrence, 

1  as  for  the  hierarchy  and  the  body  of  the  clergy,  it  was  never 
isidered  necessary  to  ask  their  consent,  or  even  their  opinion, 
aderdale  is  represented  to  have  said — *^  a  law  that  did  so 
irely  change  the  constitution  of  the  church,  when  it  came 

Barnet'fl  Own  Times,  i.  502-503.  '  Impartial  £xamination,  i.  594. 
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to  be  passed  and  printed,  would  be  construed  in  England  as  a 
palling  down  of  episcopacy ;  nnless  he  could  hare  this  iouj 
in  excuse  for  it,  that  the  presbjterians  were  willing  to  come 
under  that  model  ^J*  Tweeddale  proposed  to  grant  lea^e  to 
some  of  the  outed  ministers^  by  an  act  of  the  Idng^s  indulgeooe^ 
to  go  and  serve  in  those  parishes  that  were  vacant ;  but  tliis  wu 
opposed  by  Leighton,  who  thought  nothing  would  bring  the 
presby  terians  to  treat  so  much  as  the  hopes  of  being  agab  wot 
fared  to  return  to  their  former  benefices;  but  if  once  they  wob 
admitted  they  would  reckon  it  a  victory,  and  grow  stubborn. 
But  this  accommodation  was  interrupted  in  its  progreii 
by  the  attempt  of  a  presbyterian  preacher  to  assassinate  ardi- 
bishop  Sharp  in  the  street*.  The  name  of  the  intended  as- 
sassin was  James  Mitchel,  whom  Wodrow  represents  as  a  ^gooi 
youth,"  and  ^  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  a  youth  of  mud 
zeal  and  piety ;"  who  had  shewn  his  piety  by  joining  the  rebeh 
and  acting  in  their  service  in  the  Pentland  rebellion,  and  in 
consequence  he  had  been  excepted  from  the  indemnity.  He 
had  gone  to  Holland  afker  the  defeat  of  his  fiiends  at  Rollioo 
Green,  and  remained  there  for  some  time,  **  nursing  his  wrath 
to  keep  it  warm ;"  ''  having  not  yet  laid  down  arms,  and  taking 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  be  the  main  instigator  of  all 
the  oppression  and  bloodshed  of  bis  faithfiil  brethren,  took  up 
a  resolution  in  1663  to  dispatch  him*"  It  was  not,  therefore, 
a  sudden  impulse,  but  a  deliberate  intention  to  commit  murder^ 
taken  up  as  a  principle  of  religion,  nourished  and  brooded 
over  for  the  space  of  five  years ;  and  this  great  sin,  which 
they  called  by  the  delicate  names  of  an  incident,  and  an  acci- 
dent, was  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  covenant,  which  binds  its 
followers  to  extirpate  all  bishops  by  the  sword.  On  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday  the  11th  of  July,  the  primate  and  the  bisbop 
of  Orkney  went  out  together  fix>m  his  brother^s  house,  whidi 
was  situate  in  the  High-street,  at  the  top  of  the  Blackfriars 
Wynd,  or  Lane ;  and  the  archbishop  had  taken  his  seat  in  his 
coach,  and  was  in  the  act  of  distributing  some  alms  to  the 
mendicants  who  had  crowded  round  it  Just  &s  bishop  Hony- 
man  took  hold  of  the  door  to  assist  himself  into  the  carriage, 
he  received  the  contents  of  the  pious  MitchePs  pistol  in  his 
arm,  which  broke  it,  and  caused  his  death  a  few  years  after- 

1  Burnet's  Own  Ttmei,  i.  (05-506. 

'  Burnet  eaUi  thii  crime  <'  e  itraage  oeciViefi//'— Kirkton,  **  an  unhappy  m- 
cWwii,"— Wodrow,  "  an  unhappy  itundent, "-^Dr.  Buma,  hia  editor,  "  the 
aceulnti/'— Crookahanks,  **  the  attempt-^hii  accidm/— and  the  rightwunm 
qf  /VomVImcp/'—and  Hethcrington,  the  last  preabyterian  authority,  calls  tfaii 
atrodoua  attempt  at  murder  ''  an  incident,*' 
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rards.  The  Aot  was  designed  for  the  primate,  for  whose 
ppearance  Mitchel  had  been  waiting  for  some  time ;  but  it 
eems  strange  how  one  so  near  as  to  be  close  at  the  side  of  the 
arriage  should  have  missed  his  aim,  unless  he  had  been  un- 
i^uaiated  with  the  person  of  his  victim,  and  had  mistaken 
be  bishop  of  Orkney  for  the  primate.  Mitchel  ran  down  the 
ane,  and  into  another,  where  he  changed  part  of  his  dress,  and 
mmediately  afterwards  cooUj  mingled  with  the  crowd  in  the 
Sigh  street ;  but  the  archbishop  had  got  a  distinct  view  of  tlie 
h88assin*s  features  before  he  ran  off.  Wodrow  and  his  copyists 
real  this  execrable  action  with  the  most  disgusting  levity,  which 
ifaows  that  their  consciences  have  been  so  seared  by  the  infernal 
obligations  of  the  covenant,  as  to  verify  our  Lord's  prophesy 
liat  the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  thought  good  and 
icceptable  service  to  God  to  murder  his  servants.  **  The  cry 
irose,  a  man  was  killed ;  and  some  rogues  answered,  it  was 
)nt  a  bishop^  and  all  was  calmed  very  soon  T  And  it  is  even 
insinuated,  as  a  circumstance  betokening  the  fears  of  a  guilty 
:onscience,  that  ^'  the  two  bishops  made  all  the  haste  they  could 
lo  the  house  where  they  had  been^.''  It  would  have  been 
angular  stoicism  if  they  had  done  otherwise,  when  one  of  them 
received  a  mortal  wound,  which  all  the  surgical  skill  of  that 
[>eriod  was  never  able  to  cure,  and  which  caused  his  death  some 
jrears  afterwards ;  for  Keith  says  it  affected  his  general  health, 
lod  the  bullet  was  poisoned  ^ 

BuKNBT  exhibits  his  implacable  hatred  at  the  archbishop, 
[>j  stating  falsely  that  ^^  he  was  so  generally  hated  that  nobody 
mdeavoured  to  apprehend  the  villain ;"  and  then  he  says  he 
thought  it  but  decent  to  go  and  congratulate  him  on  this  occa- 
lion,  and  the  primate  put  on  a  dkew  qfdevotiany  and  said,  with  a 
ierious  look,  ^^My  times  are  wholly  in  thy  hands,  O  thou  God 
3f  my  life  ;*•  but  this,  he  adds,  was  the  single  expression 
lavouring  of  piety  that  he  ever  heard  fall  from  him.  And  even 
this  solitary  expressicm  would  not  have  been  recorded,  had  it 
aot  been  for  the  pivpose  of  de£auning  the  primate,  and  insinu- 
iting  that  he  was  neither  a  religions  nor  a  moral  man ;  but  con- 
sidering the  ill  opinion  that  the  primate  entertained  for  him, 
evinced  upon  his  trial  for  libeUing  the  whole  bench,  and  his 
dwn  hatred  against  Dr.  Sharp  for  declining  to  intercede  for 
bis  uncle,  the  arch-traitor  Johnston,  andfor  refusing  his  imperti- 
oent  advice,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  primate 

>  Wodfow,  H.  115-116.— Burnet's  Own  limes,  i.  508.  —  Crooksbanks, 
i.  268.— HeUieringtoii,  139.— Skiimer,  ii.  471.  — Keith's  Catalogue.  —  Scots 
Worthies,  304.— Salmon's  Examination,  i.  620. 
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would  be  on  such  intimate  tenns  with  Barnei  as  he  wishes  to 
be  believed.  But  neither  the  primate*s  innocence  nor  character 
could  screen  him  from  the  bishop  of  Sarum^s  malignity,  nor 
*^  the  inhuman  designs  of  the  sons  of  Belial,  who  thought  if 
they  could  once  destroy  himy  his  order  would  also  follow."  We 
shail  again  meet  with  the  ^pioui^  Mitchel ;  meantime  bis 
character  may  be  noticed,  as  a  specimen  of  what  that  party 
reckon  piety  and  zeal.     He  studied  at  the  university  of  Edm- 
burgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1656, 
and  took  the  covenant  at  the  same  time,  administered  by  the 
hands  of  Leighton,  the  principal ;  but  was  refused  a  hcense  bf 
the  presbytery  of  Dalkeith  on  account  of  his  ignorance.    Aiker     j 
the  Restoration,  some  of  the  presbyterian  brethren  in  Gal-     { 
loway  licensed  him,  and  he  exercised  his  vocation  among     ' 
them  for  some  time.     He  was  recommended  to  the  laird  rf 
Dundas  as  a  private  tutor  and  domestic  chaplain,  where  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  entered  into  an  adulterous  conmierce 
with  the  young  wife  of  the  aged  gardener.     In  consequence  be 
was  dismissed,  and  he  afterwards  lodged  in  the  same  house, 
and  associated  with  the  execrable  major  Weir,  who  was  pil- 
loried for  unnatural  crimes.     He  now  frequented  conventicles, 
and  preached  up  the  covenant,  and  was  introduced  as  chap- 
plain  by  Weir  to  a  niece  of  sir  Archibald  Johnston,  and  the 
cousin  of  bishop  Burnet,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  fanatics 
of  that  time,  from  whose  family  he  joined  the  rebels  at  Pent- 
land.     Having  been  proclaimed  a  traitor  he  made  his  escape 
to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  he  came  home  to  "dispatdi** 
the  archbishop  ^ 

A  PRESBYTERIAN  author  calls  this  cool,  deliberate,  and  long- 
intended  attempt  at  murder,  '*  the  righteousness  ofPromdenct^ 
which  marks  their  sympathy  with  the  vile  assassin,  who  is 
reckoned  to  this  day  one  of  their  "  worthies,"  and  even  a  mar- 
tyr. The  privy  council  assembled  immediately,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  for  the  assassin's  apprehension,  afler  which  they 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  king  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  dreadful  assault  on  the  two  prelates. 

"  Ma  jr  IT  PLEASE  your  sacred  majesty, — As  it  hath  not  been 
our  custom  to  give  your  majesty  any  unnecessary  trouble ;  so 
we  could  have  wished  that  the  wickedness  of  a  desperate 
fellow  had  not  given  occasion  to  us  in  duty  to  acquaint  your 
majesty  with  that  which  we  know  will  not  be  pleasing  to  yon, 
and  which  we  and  all  honest  men  do  abominate. 

>  Scots  Worthies,  303.— Ravillac  Kedivirns. 
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^  Saturday  last,  in  the  eveuing,  as  the  archbishop  of  St. 
idrews  and  bishop  of  Orkney  were  going  abroad,  the  arch- 
ihop  being  in  his  coach  and  the  other  stepping  up,  a  wicked 
low  standing  behind  the  coach,  did  shoot  the  bishop  of 
kncy  beneath  his  right-hand,  and  broke  his  left  arm  a  little 
ove  the  wrist,  with  five  balls,  and  immediately  crossing  the 
eet,  went  down  a  lane  and  escaped,  there  being  no  person 
ar  at  the  time  but  those  who  were  so  taken  up  about  the 
hop  of  Orkney,  that  they  could  not  observe  the  person,  nor 
liiber  he  went.  That  same  night  all  possible  search  was 
ide  both  within  and  about  the  town,  and  this  day  a  procla- 
ition  was  issued  forth  for  the  discovery  and  apprehending 
him,  whereof  a  copy  is  sent  to  your  secretary  to  be  pre- 
ited  to  your  majesty,  whom  we  shall  acquaint  from  time  to 
le,  &C.1" 

The  conduct  of  the  covenanters,  oven  as  it  is  displayed  by 
3  versatile  bishop  of  Sarum,  was  such  as  might  convince  any 
m  tliat  they  were  not  to  be  gained  by  concessions.  The 
vemment,  in  the  spirit  of  erastianism,  offered  to  concede  to 
sm  the  point  of  ordination,  and  to  relieve  them  from  epis- 
pal  jurisdiction,  to  break  the  statute  law,  and  put  them  into 
3  vacant  livings,  upon  the  simple  condition  that  they  would 
rain  from  preaching  against  episcopacy,  and  from  adminis- 
-ing  the  sacraments  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parishes 
thout  the  permission  of  their  several  incumbents.  But  these 
strictions  were  reckoned  such  insupportable  grievances,  such 
ul-destroying  conditions,  that  even  the  temptation  of  a  good 
nefice  could  not  at  first  overcome  their  spirit  of  contradic- 
)n,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  enter  cordially  into  a  treaty ;  and 
imet  assures  us  that  "  none  of  them  would  engage  to  observe 
y  Imitatians  whatever.^  Upon  this  occasion  the  words  of 
e  Jesuit  Lysimachus  Nicanor  are  very  applicable — "  The 
xt  point, he  says,  is  detractatio  imperii;  this  you  have  done 
cellently,  by  not  only  refusing  obedience  to  his  [the  king's] 
ivs,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  to  his  proclamations,  but 
u>  by  continual  protesting  against  him,  and  exhorting  all  to 
ind  to  the  covenant.  You  have  also  kept  your  councils  of 
IT,  provided  armour,  laid  taxation  on  the  people  to  defray 
e  charges ;  and  the  king  is  publice  hostis  declaratuSj  publicly 
clared  to  be  your  enemy  by  the  ministers,  pressing  them  to 
ms  by  your  learned  informations  •  .  •  •  and  lastly,  you  are 

Acta  Secret!  ConcUii.      Extracts  from  MSS.  Booke  of  Council,  in  th« 
ipiter-office,  Edinburgh,  anno  1668,  p.  97. 
VOL.  IT.  4  H 
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come  SO  near  to  Ferro  perimere,  that  yoa  have  met  him  with 
offensive  arras.  But,  I  pray  you,  what  made  you  stand  here? 
what  made  you  make  a  period  where  was  no  comma  ?  Can 
you  think  it  unlawful  to  kill  a  king,  and  yet  set  your  muskets, 
pikes,  and  cannons,  before  the  face  of  a  king,  and  shoot  at  ran- 
dom ?  It  cannot  be  that  you  have  learned  Knox  and  Bu- 
chanan so  ill,  and  you  deserve  no  reward.  Let  that  golden 
sentiment  of  Buchanan  never  be  forgotten :  whiles,  he  sajs 
in  De  Jure  Regrd  apud  Scotos,  *  it  were  good  that  rewards  were 
appointed  by  the  people  for  such  as  should  kill  tyrants,  as  com- 
monly there  are  for  those  that  have  killed  either  wolves  or  bears, 
or  taken  their  whelps  ^"* 

The  innocent  lives  of  the  much  calumniated  clergy  of  the 
two  dioceses  where  the  presbyterians  chiefly  predominated, 
is  noticeable  from  an  indirect  circumstance,  that  when  an 
inquiry  was  made  by  a  committee  into  the  clamorous  charges 
that  were  made  against  them  by  their  mortal  enemies,  there  was 
not  one  clergyman  convicted  of  having  lived  unsuitably  to  his 

Profession ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  censure  the  insolent  be- 
aviour  of  the  presbyterians  towards  the  clergy.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  tlie  calumnies  that  bishop  Burnet  has  inserted  against 
the  clergy  in  his  posthumous  work,  yet  in  his  Four  Conferences, 
published  in  the  year  1673,  he  says,  ^^  the  outrages  of  these 
fiery  zealots  [the  presbyterians]  were  such,  that  worse  tould 
not  have  been  apprehended  from  heathens."  The  government 
and  the  chiurch  were  and  still  continue  to  be  very  unjustly 
accused  of  persecution ;  but  what  government  would  have  per- 
mitted the  violence  and  constant  recurrence  of  sedition  which 
the  presbyterians  kept  up.  The  bishops,  in  reality,  were  on 
the  defensive,  and  had  no  concern  whatever  with  those  mea- 
sures which  the  ministers  were  compelled  to  adopt  to  curb  the 
insolence  of  the  presbyterans,  and  to  prevent  their  collecting 
in  arms  to  attack  and  overturn  the  government,  ^fhe  fraternity 
of  thieves  and  robbers  might  complain  with  as  much  justice 
of  persecution,  because  the  law  punishes  them  witli  transporta- 
tion or  death  for  their  crimes,  as  the  presbyterians,  who  only 
suffered  the  natural  and  just  punishment  of  Uieir  crimes.  Their 
robberies  and  personal  violences  against  the  clergy  were  such, 
that  many  of  them  were  compelled  to  desert  their  cures  and 
remove  to  Ireland,  for  that  protection  which  was  denied  them 
at  home,  from  the  bturbarous  usage  with  which  they  met  from 
their  presbvterian  countrymen. 

*  Epwtlo  CongratuUtorL',  pp.  13,  II. 
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THE  PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARP. 
THE  lNDULOINCB*-ACT  RB8CIBS0BT — ^THK  ACCOMMODATION. 

. — Proclamatioii  againtt  irregular  baptisms. — Ministers  summoned  before 
B  council. — ^The  Indulobnck. — Burnet's  egotism. — Douglass's  advice.— 
ug's  letter. — Opinions  opposed  to  the  Indulgence — a  meeting  of  bishops  to 
pose  it — the  numbers  indulged— objections  to  the  Indulgence. — Mode  of 
blic  worship — opposition  from  the  people. — Parliament  summoned. — Synod 
Glasgow — the  grounds  of  their  dissatisfaction  in  acts  of  parliament. — 
•monstrance  against  the  Indulgence. — Proceedings  against  Archbishop  Bur- 
t — confined  to  Glasgow — secluded  from  parliament— causes. — Parliament 
ened. — King's  supremacy  advanced. — Act  Rescissory — the  presbyterians 
;rse  to  it — though  the  principal  contrirers  of  it. — Act  for  the  security  of  the 
rgy. — Observations. — Assaults  on  the  clergy. — State  of  the  western  dioceses. 
—1670. — Archbishop  Burnet  siispended. — Reflections. — Bishop  Leighton 
pointed  to  the  see  of  Glasgow  in  commendam. — ^Vacancies  filled  up. — Per- 
ution  of  the  clergy — ^more  indulged. — Gilbert  Burnet  made  professor  of 
inity  at  Glasgow — ^his  character. — Leighton  goes  to  Glasgow — state  of  the 
cese. — Sufferings  of  the  clergy. — Act  of  council.^— Assaults  on  several  clcr- 
nen. — ^The  indulged  ministers. — Carstairs'  letter. — Conventicles. — Conven- 
£  on  Beith-hill — and  livingseat. — Session  of  parliament — acts. — Act  against 
ivepticles — and  irregular  baptisms — against  separation. — Leighton's  exer- 
as — the  Accommodation — ^his  visitation — his  advances  rejected — ^their  in- 
titude  to  him — and  the  character  they  give  him. — A  conference — bishop 
ighton's  speech— not  answered. — A  meeting  at  Paisley — ^unsatisfactory. — 

>posals  made. — Leighton's  proposals  unauthorised  by  the  church. 1671. 

K  meeting  in  Edinburgh — again  unsatis&ctory. — Counter  proposals  in  note, 
rhe  bishop's  speech. — Observations. — ^Tweeddale's  plan  for  presbyterianising 
church. — Bishop  Patterson's  Observations — ^private  instructions  to  Lau- 
dale.— Conclusion. 

J69. — Conventicles,  or  congregations  of  disaffected  pres- 
rians,  met  in  retired  places  for  hearing  sermons  from  the 
rant  ministers  of  the  covenant ;  where  seditious  measures 
5  concerted,  and  where  men  went  fully  armed,  either  for 
ice  or  defence,  as  occasion  might  require.  One  rebellion 
ng  been  only  recently  subdued,  the  government  were 
rally  apprehensive  that  these  field  meetings  might  termi- 
in  another  attempt  for  Christ's  crown  and  kingdom,  and 
0  involve  the  kingdom  in  the  horrors  of  war.  ^fhe  coun- 
berefore  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  4th  of  March,  dis- 
ging  all  persons  from  having  their  children  sprinkled  by 
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the  presbyterian  ministers ;  but  directing  them  to  carry  theii 
children  for  baptism  to  the  parish  clergymen,  under  penalties 
according  to  tl^e  rank  and  means  of  the  offenders ;  and  the 
reason  assigned  is,  that  ^'  the  privy  council  considering  what 
a  scandal  it  is  to  tlie  protestant  religion,  and  how  much  to  the 
increase  of  popery,  schism,  and  profaneness,  that  persons  should 
withdraw  from  ordinances  and  sacraments  and  baptize  their 
children  by  persons  not  authorized  by  the  church  :  do  there- 
fore prohibit  and  discharge  all  persons  whatsoever  to  baptize 
their  children  by  any  other  but  such  as  are  their  own  parish 
ministers,  or  such  ministers  as  are  established  by  the  present 
government  of  the  church  ^^  The  operation  of  this  act, 
however,  was  confined  to  tiie  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew, 
Ayr,  and  Galloway,  which  shews  that  presbytcrianism  was 
confined  to  those  districts,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  covenan- 
ters increased  so  much  Uiat  it  was  found  necessary  to  send 
more  soldiers  into  these  counties. 

Ten  of  the  ministers  in  Ayrshire  were  summoned  before  the 
privy  council  on  the  8th  of  April,  for  having,  in  opposition  to 
the  above  order,  irregularly  preached  and  used  the  forms  of  bap- 
tism. They  answered  frankly  that  they  had  both  preached  and 
baptized  irregularly ;  and  they  were  dismissed  with  an  admoni- 
tion, on  their  promising  obedience  to  the  laws ;  when  Fullar- 
ton,  one  of  them,  addressed  the  chancellor,  and  making  their 
usual  distinctions  and  reservations  respecting*^  the  Lord's  faith- 
ful servants,"  and  the  **  giving  unto  God  Uie  things  that  are 
Ilis,  and  unto  Ca;sar  those  that  belong  to  him  ;^  they  asserted 
that,  "  seeing  they  had  received  their  ministry  from  Jesus 
Christ,  and  must  one  day  give  an  account  to  their  master  how 
they  had  performed  the  same,  they  dare  have  no  hand  in  the 
least  to  unminister  themselves ;  yea,  the  word  waslike  fire  in  their 
bosoms  seeking  for  a  vent — And  seeing,  under  the  force  of  a  com- 
mand from  authority,  we  have  hitherto  ceased  from  the  public 
exercise  of  our  ministry,  and  are  wearied  with  forbearing; 
therefore  it  is  oiu*  humble  supplication  to  your  lordship  that 
you  w^ould  deal  with  the  king's  majesty  in  our  behalf,  that  at 
least  the  indulgence  granted  to  others  of  our  way  within  his 
dominions  may  be  extended  to  us  also."  The  chancellor 
listened  to  this  speech  with  patience,  and  then  dismissed  Uiem 
with  an  exhortation  to  live  peaceably  and  orderly,  as  men  who 
had  received  their  ministry  immediately  from  Christ  ought  to 
do.  Ailer  their  dismissal  the  lord  chancellor  Rothes  followed 
them,  and  entered  into  a  familiar  conversation  in  private  with 

*  Wodrow't  and  Crookihank's  Histories. 
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J,  and  said,  that  the  council  could  not  take  it  upon  them  to 
t  the  king,  but  they  had  already  sent  instnictions  to  Mr.  Fy  fe, 
])ublic  prosecutor,  not  to  give  them  any  farther  trouble. 
y  his  lordship  expressed  his  surprise  that  they  should  call 
people  of  their  country  loyal,  when  they  boasted  of  having 
ne  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  Pentland  rebellion,  and  had 
oni  the  covenant  at  Lanark.   In  his  answer  FuUarton  played 
3  Jesuit  to  perfection ;  for  he  said,  ^'  As  to  any  persons  who 
'  any  thing  tending  to  rebellion  or  in  prejudice  to  authority, 
it  is  exercised  in  the  line  o/subordinatian  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
kristy  we  disown  them^    But  Mess  John  did  not  consider  the 
ovemment  as  in  the  line  of  subordination  to  Christ,  which, 
1    his  opinion,  meant  subjection  to  the  kirk;  he  kept  the 
rord  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  broke  it  to  the  reality ;  and 
vhich  is  fully  admitted  by  Wodrow,  who  says — ^**Mr.  FuUar- 
.on  designed  this  as  a  waving  of  this  matter,  as  I  suppose ;  if 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  rising  at  Pentland  contained  any 
tiling  contrary  to  authority,  as  subordinate  to  Christ,  he  was 
alone f  [in  his  opinion],  and  no  presbyterian  I  know  of  thought 
so.  .  .  .     Indeed,  this  year  conventicles  were  like  the  palm- 
tree,  the  more  weights  were  hung  upon  them  the  more  they 
grew ;  and  there  were  few  presby tenan  ministers  in  the  west 
and  south  but  were  preaching  in  their  houses,  and  some  in 
bams,  and  some  few  in  the  fields  ^.^ 

The  course  of  events  now  brings  us  to  the  Indulgence, 
which  was  recommended  by  bishop  Leighton  and  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration ;  although  Gilbert  Burnet  takes  the  whole  merit 
of  it  entirely  to  himself,  for  he  says,  **  having  got  the  best  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  country  that  I  could,  [I]  wrote  a 
long  account  of  all  I  had  heard  to  lord  Tweeddale  [who  was 
then  at  London],  and  concluded  it  with  an  advice  to  put  some 
of  the  more  moderate  of  the  presbyterians  into  the  vacant 
churches.  Sir  Robert  Murray  told  me  the  letter  was  so  well 
liked  that  it  was  read  to  the  king.  Such  a  letter  would  have 
signified  nothing  if  lord  Tweeddale  had  not  been  fixed  in  the 
same  notion.  He  had  now  a  plausible  thing  to  support  it  So 
my  principles  and  zeal /or  the  church,  and  /  know  not  what 
besides,  were  raised,  to  make  my  advice  signify  something.  And 
it  was  said,  I  was  the  man  that  went  most  entirely  into  Leigh  ton's 
maxims.  So  this  indiscreet  letter  of  mine,  sent  without  com- 
municating it  to  Leighton,  gave  the  decided  stroke.  And,  as 
may  be  easily  believed,  it  drew  much  hatred  on  me  from  all  that 
either  knew  it  or  did  suspect  it  V    But,  saving  Burnet's  cgo- 

>  Wodrow'g  History,  ii.  125-26.  »  Own  Times,  i.  514. 
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tism,  (his  indulgence  was  directly  contrary  to  the  siandbg 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  declared  that  none  were  capable 
of  enjoying  benefices  but  such  as  were  canonically  inducted 
by  the  bidiops,  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  presbyterian 
brethren  had  deserted  their  parishes  rather  than  accept  induc- 
tion from  such  a  quarter,  and  even  now  would  not  enter  to  a 
living  upon  any  such  terms.  And  Wodrow  says,  that  *^  Indul- 
gences must  not  be  reckoned  part  of  our  sujB^eringM  in  this 
church ;  yet  being  the  occasion  of  difierences  among  good 
people,  and  a  respite  firom  suffering  to  several  very  worthy  men, 
and  really  an  aggravation  of  the  severities  exercised  against 
others,  who  shared  not  of  this  benefit,  when  allowed  to  some ; 
my  account  of  presbyterians  under  the  cross  would  be  lame 
without  somewhat  about  them  in  the  order  of  time  when  they 
were  granted  ^'* 

Considering  Burnet's  self-esteem,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
he  might  have  volunteered  his  advice  to  lord  Tweeddale ;  but 
Wodrow  informs  us,  with  greater  probability,  that  that  nobleman 
held  some  private  conferences  with  Douglas  and  Stirling,  and 
procured  them  to  address  a  letter  to  the  king  in  council,  recom- 
mending the  granting  of  an  indulgence,  that  they  complied, 
and  his  lordship  was  the  bearer  of  it,'*  that  "  it  might  be  a 
handle  to  their  fiiends  at  London  to  work  upon  it  in  their 
favour."  This  indulgence,  which  seems  to  have  been  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  presbyterian  ministers  at  that  time,  is  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  M'Crie  as  "  a  device  ...  by  which  many  were 
ensnared^  and  division  introduced  among  the  witnesses  against 
the  national  defection"'  fix)m  the  Cause:  Dr.  Bums  says  it  was 
'^  at  first  a  nnare^  and  in  the  end  a  source  of  much  suffering^  :'* 
and  Hctherington  terms  it  an  '^  ensnaring  boon  f *  which  are 
decided  marks  of  presbyterian  gratitude  to  the  king  and  his 
ministers  for  having  inserted  the  small  end  of  the  wedge  for 
them  into  the  constitution  of  the  church  ;  but,  in  fact,  like  their 
prototypes,  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than 
the  crowning  of  King  Jesus ;  that  is,  their  own  supremacy.  The 
terms  of  tliis  "  ensnaring  boon"  might  have  been  complied 
with,  without  any  encroachments  on  presbyterian  principles, 
or  on  tlie  rights  of  conscience,  had  not  the  wild  spirit  of  in- 
subordination taken  such  deep  root  in  tlie  minds  of  the  more 
rigid  covenanters.  By  this  indulgence  or  toleration,  such  pres- 
byterian ministers  as  had  deserted  their  charges,  or  had  been 
deposed  since  1662,  were  to  be  readmitted  to  such  parishes  as 
had  been  rendered  vacant  by  deaths  and  by  their  persecution 

'  History,  ii.  129.  =  Tc&timony  of  the  Original  Secedera,  p.  32. 
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of  the  episcopal  clergy^  on  condition  of  living  peaceabl j  with 
the  established  clergy,  and  admitting  none  but  those  of  their 
respective  parishes  to  attend  their  ministrations.  Those  who 
were  unprovided  with  the  vacant  churches  were  allowed  a 
regimn  donum  of  four  hundred  marks  yearly,  if  they  were 
peaceable  and  orderly  ^  It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  saints 
that  it  was  necessary  to  impose  this  condition ;  but  in  truth 
the  presbyterian  ministers  were  the  prime  movers  of  all  the 
disorderly  doings  at  that  time.  Tweeddale  was  the  bearer  of 
the  king^s  letter,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Charles  R. 

**  Right  trusty,  &c. — Whereas,  by  the  act  of  council  and  the 
proclamation  at  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1662,  a  considerable 
number  of  ministers  were  at  once  turned  out,  and  so  debarred 
from  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  exercise  of  the  ministry ;  we 
are  graciously  pleased  to  authorise  you  and  our  privy  council, 
to  appoint  so  many  of  the  outed  ministers  as  have  lived  peace- 
ably and  onlerly  in  the  places  where  they  have  resided,  to  re- 
turn, and  preach  and  exercise  other  functions  of  their  ministry, 
in  the  paiish  churches  where  they  formerly  resided  and  served 
(provided  they  be  vacant),  and  to  allow  patrons  to  present  to 
other  vacant  churches,  such  others  of  them  as  you  shall  ap- 
prove of;  and  that  such  ministers  as  shall  take  collation  frond 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  keep  presbyteries  and  synods, 
may  be  warranted  to  lift  the  stipends  as  other  ministers  of  the 
kingdom :  but  for  such  as  are  not,  or  shall  not  be  collated  by 
the  bishop,  that  they  have  no  warrant  to  meddle  with  the  local 
stipend,  but  only  to  possess  the  manse  and  glebe,  and  that  you 
appoint  a  collector  for  those  and  all  other  vacant  stipends,  who 
shall  issue  the  same,  and  pay  a  yearly  maintenance  to  the  said 
not  collated  ministers,  as  you  shall  see  fit  to  appoint. 

**  That  all  who  are  restored  and  allowed  to  exercise  the  mi- 
nistry, be,  in  our  name  and  authorityy  enjoined  to  constitute 
and  keep  kirk -sessions,  presbyteries,  and  synods,  as  was  done 
by  all  ministers  before  the  year  1638,  and  that  such  of  them 
as  shall  not  obey  oar  command  in  keeping  presbyteries,  be 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  the  parishes  where  they  preach  ; 
aye,  and  while  they  give  assurance  to  keep  presbyteries  for  the 
future. 

"  That  all  who  are  allowed  to  preach,  be  strictly  enjoined 
not  to  admit  any  of  their  neighbour,  or  any  other  parishes  into 
their  communions,  nor  baptize  their  children,  nor  many  any 

»  Kirkton's  History,  pp.  288,  289. 
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of  them,  wilhout  the  allowance  of  the  minister  of  the  parish 
to  which  they  belong,  unless  it  be  vacant  for  the  time.  Aud 
if  it  be  found,  upon  complaint  made  by  any  presbytery  onto 
you  our  privy  council,  that  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  or 
other  parishes,  resort  to  their  preachings,  and  desert  their  own 
parish  churches,  that  according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence  or 
disorder,  you  silence  the  minister  who  countenances  the  same, 
for  shorter  or  longer  time ;  and  upon  a  second  complamt  veri- 
fied, that  you  silence  again  for  a  longer  time  or  altogether  turn 
out  J  as  you  see  cause;  and  upon  complaint  made  and  verified, 
of  any  seditious  discourse  or  expressions  in  the  pulpit  or  else- 
where, uttered  by  any  of  these  ministers,  you  are  immediately 
to  turn  them  out,  and  further  punish  them  according  to  law 
and  the  degree  of  the  offence. 

"  That  such  of  the  outed  ministers  who  have  behaved 
peaceably  and  orderly,  and  are  not  reinstated  or  presented  as 
aforesaid,  have  allowed  to  them  four  hundred  merks  Scots, 
yearly,  out  of  the  vacant  churches,  for  their  maintenance,  Ull 
they  be  provided  of  churches :  and  even  such  who  shall  give 
assurance  to  live  so  for  the  future,  be  allowed  the  same  yearly 
maintenance. 

**  And  seeing  by  these  orders  we  have  taken  away  all  pre- 
tences for  conventicles,  and  provided  for  the  wants  of  all  as 
are,  and  will  be  peaceable ;  if  any  shall  hereafter  be  found  to 
preach  without  authority,  or  keep  conventicles,  our  express 
pleasure  is  that  you  proceed  with  all  severity  against  the 
preachers  and  hearers,  as  seditious  persons,  and  contemners  of 
our  authority.  So  leaving  the  management  of  these  orders  to 
your  prudence,  and  recommending  them  to  your  care,  we 
bid  you  farewell.  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  7th  of 
June,  1669.  "  Lauderdale." 

This  Indulgence  shows  how  anxious  the  king  and  the  go- 
vernment were  to  presene  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  king- 
dom, even  at  the  expense  of  the  episcopal  establishment  It 
was  not  merely  such  a  toleration  as  dissenters  from  the  national 
establishment  of  the  present  day  enjoy;  it  was  much  more: 
it  permitted  dissenters  to  e^joy  the  livings  of  the  established 
church,  without  acknowledging  her  jurisdiction,  or  being  com- 
prehended mthin  her  pale.  It  was  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  presbytery  in  the  heart  of  episcopacy ;  and,  as  may 
be  easily  supposed,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  bishop  of 
Galloway  were  much  opposed  to  this  license,  which  set  up  an 
independent  power  within  their  respective  dioceses.  It  dis- 
pensed with  the  laws  by  which  their  government  was  estab- 
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lished,  and  weakened  the  unity  and  constitution  of  episcopacy. 
It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  expediency,  which  completely 
shows  that  the  government  were  not  persecutors,  but  were 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  Covenanters,  although  their  friends 
have  stigmatised  Charles  and  the  church  with  that  accusa- 
tion. **  It  was  the  senseless  cant  and  language  of  an  incor- 
rigible party,  who,  notwithstanding  this  lenity,  stiil  pursued 
their  rebellious  courses,  and  renounced  their  allegiance  ^.^^ 
Wodrow  is  indignant  at  this  indulgence ;  because  nothing  less 
than  an  exclusive  establishment  would  have  satisfied  him ;  and 
a  later  historian,  the  late  Dr.  M^Crie,  has  expressed  the  senti- 
timents  of  the  presby terians  respecting  this  measure,  which 
evince  that  the  feelings  of  the  party  have  not  improved  even  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  "  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented^  says  he, 
*'  that  the  moat  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  in  Scotland  ac- 
cepted of  it,  and  some  of  them  sent  an  address  to  the  king, 
thanking  him  in  their  own  name,  and  that  of  their  brethren, 
for  his  gracious  and  surprising  favour,  and  promising  an  en- 
tire loyalty  in  doctrine  and  practice.  Nor  was  any  joint  testi- 
mony given  against  this  sinful  and  dangerous  measure^-^  and 
Hetherington  says,  ^\  viewing  it,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  not  one  of  the 
ejected  ministers  ought  to  have  accepted  the  Indulgence,  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  to  do  so  without  sacrificing  the  fun- 
damental and  essential  principle  of  the  presbyterian  church — 
that  which  constitutes  its  glory  and  its  li/e^ — the  sole  sove- 
reignty of  Christ  V* 

The  bishops  and  clergy  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  stride 
towards  arbitrary  power  as  Tweeddale  and  Murray  had  advised 
the  king  to  take ;  and  as  soon  as  the  royal  letter  was  made  pub- 
lic, the  bishops  met  together,  to  considt  with  the  chancellor  how 
to  act  under  this"  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement/'  which 
might  be  the  total  overthrow  of  the  episcopal  establishment 
It  does  not  appear  what  steps  they  resolved  to  adopt,  but  it 
had  the  effect  of  awakening  die  government  to  the  dangerous 
course  which  thev  were  pursuing,  and  the  publication  of  the 
royal  letter  was  deferred  for  a  few  days,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  two  archbishops,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earls  of  Argyle, 
Tweeddale,  Kincardine,  and  Dundonald,  the  lords  president, 
register,  advocate,  and  Lee,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  the  king's  letter  into  consideration,  and  to  report  what 
might  be  considered  the  fittest  method  of  making  the  king's 

^  True  and  Impartial  Aocount,  p.  64. 
*  Testhumy  of  An.  Syn.  of  Orig.  Secedera.  *  Hiitory,  p.  140. 
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will  effectual.     The  committee  recommended  those  ministers 
that  were  most  worthy  of  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  Indul- 
gence ;  and  on  the  27th  of  July  a  proclamation  was  issued,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  king's  letter.    Notwithstanding  the 
obloquy  which  their  own  party  have  since  thrown  upon  these 
men,  they  cheerfully  and  thankfully  now  homologated  eras- 
tianism  by  accepting  this  indulgence  and  good  livings,  even 
although  it  did  flow  from  the  king's  supremacy.  Accordingly, 
ten  ministers  were  indulged  on  the  27th  of  Jidy,  seven  on  the 
dd  of  August,  seven  again  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  five 
on  the  dOlh ;  five  on  the  9th,  and  one  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber: in  all  thirty-five.     Among  those  licensed  on  the  2d  of 
December,  was  Mr.  Robert  Douglass,  who,  up  to  this  period, 
had  communicated  in  the  established  church,  but  after  this  he 
preached  at  the  parish  church  of  Pencaithland,  to  which  he 
was  presented,  and  where  he  died.     The  first  ten  appeared 
before  the  privy  council,  and  received  licenses,  of  which  there 
were  two  forms.     One  related  to  those  who  were  to  serve  at 
the  churches  then  vacant,  and  where  they  had  formerly  been 
settled;  the  other  to  those  who  were    appointed  to  other 
churches.  All  the  members  of  the  council  signed  these  licenses, 
except  the  two  archbishops,  because  they  did  not  approve  of 
the  measure,  and  that  they  might  not  produce  any  scruples  in 
the  tender  consciences  of  the  ministers  about  homologating 
episcopacy. 

A  COPY  OP  the  license  was  delivered  to  each  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  Act  of  Council  was  read  to  them.  Now  this 
was  all  that  was  originally  required  of  them,  only  the  license 
would  have  been  granted  by  the  bishop  instead  of  the  priv y 
council.  Men  now  thankfully  accepted  that  presentation 
from  the  patron  and  collation  firom  the  privy  council  in  1669, 
which  is  Eroitianismy  and  which  they  refused  in  1662,  from 
the  bishop.  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  this  conduct — a 
straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  of  camels — which  sho^is 
how  false  the  outcry  was  against  archbishop  Fairfoul  and  the 
earl  of  Middleton,  for  the  Act  of  Glasgow,  and  likewise  that 
the  desertion  of  their  parishes  in  1662  was  entirely  a  factious 
demonstration,  designed  to  embarrass  the  government ;  and 
in  which  they  were  not  actuated  by  religious,  but  by  political 
motives.  At  the  end,  however,  of  seven  years,  they  homolo- 
gated erastianism ;  although  they  have  ever  falsely  accused  the 
episcopal  church  of  it,  and  so  happy  were  they  now  to  accept 
what  they  might  have  had  then,  with  much  less  trouble,  from 
their  bishops,  and  never  had  occasion  to  leave  their  own  pa- 
rishes, that  on  receiving  their  erastian  collation  in  the  council- 
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chamber,  Mr.  George  Hutchinson  made  a  grateful  speech  to  the 
council,  in  his  own  and  his  brethren's  name : — 

^'  My  Lords, — I  am  desired,  in  the  name  of  my  brethren  here 
present,  to  aclmowledge,  in  all  humility  and  thankfulness,  his 
majesty's  royal  favour,  in  granting  us  liberty,  and  the  public 
exercise  of  our  ministry,  after  so  long  a  restraint  from  the 
same;  and  to  return  hearty  thanks  to  your  lordships  for  the 
care  and  pains  taken  therein,  and  that  your  lordships  have 
been  pleased  to  make  us,  the  unworthiest  of  many  of  our  bre- 
thren, 80  early  partakers  of  the  same^" 

The  primate  and  the  other  bishops  were  decidedly  o]iposed 
to  the  manner  of  granting  this  Indulgence,  and  to  the  granting 
of  such  unlimited  powers  to  men  who  were  so  openly  un- 
friendly to  episcopacy,  that  they  themselves  considered  it  a  fatal 
objection  to  the  Indulgence  that  they  were  laid  under  unlawful 
restrictions,  particularly  in  the  use  of  seditious  discourses  or  e:^- 
pressions  in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere  ^.  Under  that  erastian  In- 
dulgence presbyterian  ministers  were  inducted  into  parochial 
charges,  and  at  the  same  time  were  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop;  and  thus  presbytery  was  in  fact  estab- 
lished, by  an  act  of  council,  in  the  face  of  several  acts  of 
parliament  As  the  mode  of  worship  of  the  presbyterians  and 
the  episcopalians  was  precisely  tJie  same,  there  being  no 
liturgy  in  use  by  either  parly,  the  change  of  ministers  pre- 
sented no  difference  in  the  extemporising  service  to  the  people ; 
and  the  restless  turbulence  of  presbytery  would,  in  a  few  years, 
have  again  assumed  that  supremacy  which  the  obligations  of 
their  covenant  makes  a  principle  of  their  religion.  But,  not- 
withstanding some  grumbling,  Wodrow  himself  admits  that 
"  the  whole  ministers  pitched  upon  were  willing  to  accept ; 
and  by  the  consent  of  their  brethren,  the  whole  presbyterians 
through  Scotland  cheerfully  submitted  to  their  [the  indulged] 
ministry  as  they  had  access.  Matters  continued  thus,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  till  some  of  the  banished  ministers  in  Holland, 
perhaps  at  first  on  misinformation,  or  at  least  from  incomplete 
accounts  from  Scotland,  some  time  arler  this,  wrote  over  some 
letters,  and  sent  home  some  reasons  against  joining  with  the 
indulged.  JTds  began  a  flame j  which,  by  degrees j  rose  to  a  very 
great  height^:' 

Of  the  Indulgence,  Mr.  Skinner  says — "  All  the  moderate 
presbyterians,  even  Mr.  Robert  Douglass  himself,  once  such 
an  eminent  promoter  of  their  cause,  attended  the  epbcopal 

1  Memoin  of  the  Hutory  of  Scotiand,  157,  158.— Wodrow's  History,  ii.  133. 
3  Crookshank's  Hutory,  i.  283.  *  Wodrow,  ii.  135. 
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worship  and  communion  in  the  parish  kirks;  for  hitherto  then  ^ 
was  no  external  badge  of  distinction  between  the  two  paities,  t^ 
either  in  faith,  worship,  or  discipline.     The  old  Confession  of 
Faith,  drawn  up  by  our  first  reformers,  and  ratified  in  1567,    u 


had  all  along  been  the  received  standiurd  of  doctrine  to  both, 
though  the  presbyterians  had  of  late  introduced  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  in  many  points  different  firom  it,  and  in  some 
even  contrary  to  it.     There  was  no  liturgy,  or  appointed  fonn 
of  prayer  in  the  public  worship,  the  late  opposition  baring 
discouraged  any  new  attempt  that  way.     Many,  indeed,  of 
the  episcopal  clergy  compiled  forms  to  be  used  by  themselves 
in  their  particular  congregations,  with  some  petitions  and  col- 
lects taken  out  of  the  English  book ;  and  all  of  them  uniformly 
concluded  their  prayers  mth  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  their 
singing  with  the  doxology,  both  which  the  zealots  of  the  other 
side  decried  as  superstitious  and  formal.    The  two  sacraments 
were  administered  by  both  mostly  in  the  same  manner,  with- 
out kneeling  at  the  one.  or  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  the  other ;  only  in  baptism  the  episcopal  clergy  required 
the  Apostles*  Creed,  and  the  presbyterians,  in  general,  the 
Westminster  Confession ;  and  some  of  the  more  rigid  of  them, 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  to  be  the  model  of  the  child's 
religious  education.    And  then,  with  regard  to  discipline,  the 
establishment  had  their  kirk-sessions,  as  the  presbyterians 
have  at  present    They  had  their  presbyteries,  where  some  ex- 
perienced minister  of  the  bishop's  nomination  was  moderator; 
they  had  their  diocesan  synods,  in  which  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  person,  or  one  of  his  express  appointment,  pre- 
sided ;  and  they  might  have  had  their  national  synods,  or 
general  assemblies,  too,  under  certain  regulations,  if  the  king 
had  found  it  proper  either  to  call  or  to  allow  them.     AikI  that 
the  king  or  supreme  magistrate  has  power  to  allow  or  prohibit 
conventions  of  the  lieges,  as  to  him  shah  seem  expedient,  must 
be  acknowledged  by  all  who  respect  the  prerogatives  of  ma- 
jesty, or  the  necessary  powers  of  government^." 

Notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  government  to  satisfy 
the  presbyterians,  yet  the  scrupulosity  of  their  ministers  found 
something  in  the  Indulgence  itself  to  object  to.  Those  who 
were  appointed  to  other  parishes  than  those  which  they  had 
deserted,  or  from  which  they  had  been  deposed,  scrupled  to 
enter  withouta  call/rom  the  people.  Others  again  strained  even 
at  this  call  itself,  when  it  was  obtained,  because  the  people 
had  not  a  firee  choice,  for  the  government  having  appointed 

1  Ecdesiaitical  Histoiy  of  Scotland,  u.  466*68. 
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them,  would  not  allow  the  people  any  choice  in  the  matter. 
However,  the  comfortable  prospect  of  good  manses  and  livings 
Biduced  the  ministers  to  conquer  or  evade  their  scruples,  and 
so  (hey  salved  their  tender  consciences;  and  Burnet  compares 
their  settlements  to  a  cong6  d^eliref  which  the  presbyterians 
beld  as  an  utter  abomination  when  exercised  in  the  case  of  a 
l>i8hop,  but  could  now  "  homologate'^  it  as  well  as  an  erastian 
collation,  when  it  answered  their  own  purposes.  But  the  in- 
lolged  ministers  having  been  put  upon  their  good  behaviour, 
vere  liable  to  be  as  summarily  turned  out  as  they  had  been 
nducted,  if  they  disobliged  the  privy  council,  and  a  woe  hung 
(ver  their  heads  if  they  preached  not  according  to  the  erastian 
Principle,  or  if  they  "  preached  to  the  times;"  that  is,  if  they 
^reached  up  rebellion  and  the  Covenant,  and  railed  upon  the 
ing's  government  and  the  hierarchy  as  they  used  to  do.  In 
onsequence,  a  great  proportion  of  Uie  presbyterians  deserted 
beir  ministry,  upbraided  them  with  being  erastian  s,  the  king's 
nd  the  council's  curates;  and,  prompted  by  the  unindulged 
linisters,  they  called  them  ^^  dumb  dogs  that  could  not  bark," 
nd  concluded'^  that  the  Divine  grace  had  departed  from  them." 
?hey  called  the  Indulgence  itself  the  Black  Indulgence; 
nd  their  friend  Burnet  says,  '^  they  that  could  have  argued 
bout  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church,  and  episcopacy  and 
»resbytery,  upon  which  all  their  sermons  had  chiefly  run  for 
everal  years,  knew  very  little  of  the  essentials  of  religion." 
)ut  from  this  change  in  the  popular  mind  we  may  rightly  un- 
ierstand  what  the  covenanted  brethren  and  their  followers 
aeant  by  Divine  grace,  which  was  none  other  than  a  spirit  of 
alumny  and  detraction,  railing  and  uncharitableness — which 
•rincipally  exerted  itself  in  exciting  the  ignorant  people 
gainst  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors — ^in  sedition  and 
ebellion,  and  in  resisting  the  powers  that  be,  and  every  ordi- 
ance  of  man.  So  strong  was  the  spirit  of  delusion  upon  these 
Covenanters,  that  they  mistook  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  of 
le  Devil  for  the  operations  of  Divine  grace ;  and  their  crimes 
eserved  indulgence  in  about  an  equal  degree  as  highwaymen 
'ho  mistake  murder  for  an  act  of  charity.  In  fact,  Burnet 
imself  enumerates  as  many  and  as  atrocious  acts  of  violence 
ractised  by  these  covenanted  saints  upon  the  episcopal  clergy, 
I  his  work  called  the  ^'  Vindication,"  and  glimpses  of  this 
eep  out  even  in  his  posthumous  work,  his  "  Own  Times," 
ben  he  forgets  himself,  as  the  most  notorious  and  abandoned 
)bbers  could  be  guilty  of,  and  that  simply  because  they  were 
piscopalians,  and  submitted  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
^vemment  of  the  kingdom. 
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As  THERE  WAS  some  project  in  band  at  this  time  for  an  union 
of  the  kingdoms,  it  became  necessary,  after  an  interral  of  eight 
years,  to  summon  a  new  parliament;  and  accordingly  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  on  the  15th  of  July,  to  summon  one  to 
meet  in  October,  for  the  dispatch  of  business.     Wodrow,  in  a 
contemptuous,  sneering  manner,  informs  as,  that  archbishop 
Burnet  and  his  diocesan  synod  ^*  made  a  little  spntter  against 
the  exercise  of  the  supremacy  when  it  struck  against  them." 
Tlie  Indulgence  caused  great  and  just  alarm  to  the  estabtished 
clergy  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  especially  in  the  dioceses 
of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  where  it  was  to  take  effect;  and 
at  their  autumn  synod  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow 
drew  up  a  strong  remonstrance  against  it.     They  contended, 
and  justly,  that  this  arbitrary  act  of  council  suspended,  and 
ipso  facto  repealed,  several  acts  of  parliament  that  had  been 
])assed  for  the  presenration  and  support  of  the  church.    The 
first  act  of  the  second  session  of  parliament,  1662,  declares, 
that  all  jurisdiction  and  church  power  "  is  to  be  regulated 
and  authorised  in  the  exercise  thereof  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  w?io  are  to  put  order  to  all  ecclesiastical  matters  and 
causes,  and  to  be  accountable  to  his  majesty  for  their  adminis- 
trations*.     Another  act  "  doth  statute  and  ordain  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  to  hare  the  power  of  new  admission  and 
collation  to  all  such  churches  and  benefices  as  belong  to  their 
respective  sees^."     By  another  act  of  the  same  session  it  is 
ordained,  "  that  none  hereafler  be  permitted  to  preach  in  pub- 
lic, within  any  diocese,  without  the  license  of  the  ordinary: 
and  in  another  act,  in  the  year  1668,  the  parliament  promise 
"  not  to  endure,  nor  give  way  or  connivance,  to  any  variation 
from  the  established  church  goveniment;  but  to  punish  all 
preachers,  without  the  bishops'  license,  &c.,  as  seditious  per- 
sons." So  that  archbishop  Burnet  was  only  acting  in  obedience 
to  the  standing  laws  of  the  country  in  making  "  a  sputter," 
while  Tweeddale  and  the  presbyterian  cabinet  were  breaking 
solemn  acts  of  parliament  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  crotchet 
of  doubtful  propriety,  even  on  the  vile  principle  of  expediency, 
but  disgraceful  as  an  encroachment  and  persecution  of  the 
church,  which  by  their  solemn  oaths  they  were  bound  to  main* 
tain  in  its  full  integrity. 

The  synod  of  Glasgow,  in  their  remonstrance,  represented 
the  illegality  of  this  Black  Indulgence  based  upon  the  acts  of 

'  Act  for  the  restitution  and  re- establishment  of  the  church  by  archbishoi>s 
and  bishops. 

"  Act  restoring  patronages. 
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parliament  for  the  restitution  and  support  of  the  church.    The 
Temonstrance  never  was  made  public.    Wodrow  says,  "  I  have 
not  seen  it ;  but  by  papers  writ  about  the  time,  it  is  said  to 
contain  a  heavy  complaint  against  the  Indulgence,  and  the 
counciFs  placing  peraons,  lying  under  ecclesiastical  censures^ 
into  the  ministry  at  their  old  chai'ges  or  elsewhere,  when  nei- 
ther the  bishop  nor  synod  had  ever  given  the  least  shadow  of 
relaxation  from  these  censures^."     It  is  by  no  means  surpris- 
ing that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  felt  alann  at  a  mea- 
sure that  exposed  them  to  a  new  and  aggravated  storm  of  perse- 
cution ;    for  Burnet,  who  had  called  the  presbyterians   "  a 
poor  harmless  sort  of  people,"'  is  now  compelled  to  admit  that 
**  Burnet  and  his  clergy  were  out  of  measure  enraged  at  the 
Indulgence.     They  were  not  only  abandoned^  but  ill  used  by 
the  people^  who  were  beginning  to  threaten  or  to  buy  them 
out  of  their  churches,  that  they  also  might  have  the  benefit  of 
the  indulgence^:"  and  tliis  is  confirmed  by  Wodrow.     This 
remonstrance  was  prepared,  but  was  never  presented ;  for  a 
copy  of  it  having  been  surreptitiously  obtained,  the  king's 
ministers  became  alarmed  for  their  own  safety  when  they  saw 
to  what  an  extent  they  had  broken  the  laws.     The  council 
met  on  the  30th  September,  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to 
remedy  the  evil  that  was  already  effected,  and  they  acted  with  the 
arbitrary  promptitude  of  men  conscious  of  the  jeopardy  of  their 
position.     The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  present  at  this 
meeting,  but  both  he  and  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  had 
protested  against  the  Indulgence  at  the  time  of  its  enactment 
by  the  council.     By  a  minute  of  this  meeting  they  commanded 
the  archbishop  to  deliver  up  the  remonstrance : — "  The  lords 
of  privy  council  being  informed  that  in  the  late  synod  holdeii 
in  Glasgow  some  papers  were  agitated,  debated,  and  passed, 
under  the  name  of  petition,    remonstrance,  or  grievances, 
which  may  tend  in  the  consequences  thereof  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  majesty's  authority  and  of  the  peace  of  his  govenimenl, 
they  do  Uierefore  recommend  to  and  require  the  lord  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  forthwith.to  call  for  the  aforesaid  papers, 
in  whose  hands  soever  they  may  be,  and  to  present  them  be- 
fore the  council  at  their  meeting,  October  14th  next.    As  also 
that  he  require  Mr.  James  Ramsay,  dean  of  Glasgow,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Ross,  parson  of  Glasgow,  who  were  the  persons 
that  formed  and  drew  up  these  papers,  and  were  nominated  for 
presenting  and  prosecuting  the  same,  to  compear  before  the 
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council  the  same  day :  and  farther  they  require  the  archbishop 
to  produce  before  the  council,  the  day  aforesaid,  the  clerk  of  the 
synod  and  the  public  records  thereof,  with  all  the  minutes, 
votes,  and  acts  passed  therein  ;  and  that  he  take  a  special  care 
that  no  copies  be  given  of  these  papers,  nor  no  further  pro- 
ceeding therein  nor  prosecution  thereof,  until  the  lords  of  his 
majesty*s  privy  council,  having  seen  and  considered  the  same, 
give  further  orders  there  anent^.** 

The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  did  not  appear  at  the  meeting 
of  council  on  the  14th  of  October,  but  sent  the  remonstrance 
as  he  had  been  required,  and  Lauderdale  produced  it  at  the  boaid. 
The  dean  and  parson  of  Glasgow  also  attended,  and  a  com- 
mittee having  made  a  report,  the  council  passed  an  act  on  the 
16th,  condemning  **  the  second  Western  Remonstrance  f 
which  lawful  and  respectful  document  they  were  pleased  to 
compare   with   Guthrie's  seditious  and    treasonable  paper. 

^  Considering,  &c do  find  and  declare  the  same  to  be 

in  itself  a  paper  of  a  dangerous  nature  and  consequence,  tend- 
ing towards  the  depraving  of  his  majesty's  laws,  and  miscon- 
structing  of  the  proceedings  of  his  majesty  and  his  conncD, 
in  the  manner  of  conveying  thereof  to  be  most  illegal  and  un- 
warrantable ;  and  do  therefore  ordain  the  same  to  be  sap- 
pressed,  and  no  copies  thereof  to  be  kept  by  any ;  and  dis- 
charge all  his  majesty's  lieges,  of  what  quality  or  fiinction  so- 
ever, from  owning  or  countenancing  the  said  paper,  or  any 
other  paper  or  purposes  of  that  nature  hereafter,  under  the 
pains  contained  in  the  acts  of  parliament  made  there  anent; 
and  desire  his  majesty's  commissioner  humbly  to  offer  his 
majesty  an  account  of  their  proceedings  ui  this  matter,  to- 
geUier  with  the  paper  itself,  to  the  end  his  majesty  may  declare 
his  future  pleasure,  ftc."^ 

This  arbytrary  and  tyrannical  proceeding  was  the  effect  of 
fear,  lest  the  late  transactions  of  the  council  should  be  called 
in  question  by  the  parliament  that  was  just  about  to  meet; 
wherein  Lauderdale  intended  to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity  in 
favour  of  the  council,  and  to  eji^alt  the  regal  supremacy  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  erastianism  that  ever  was  known  or  practised 
in  any  nation  since  the  union  of  church  and  state.  ^*  Episco- 
pacy," says  an  anonymous  author,  ^^  was  at  this  time  in  a  low 
condition,  for  Lauderdale  had  been  bred  in  an  aversion  to  it, 
and  Tweeddale,  who  had  got  an  absolute  ascendant  over 
him,  perceived  that  the  bishops  had  at  first  given  unfavoura- 

1  Cited  in  Wodrow,  ti.  143.  >  Cited  in  Wodnm,  it  144. 
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Ub  charactera  of  him  lo  his  majesij ;  whereas  the  presby te- 
liana  were  devoted  cliesta  io  his  interest^  and  they  believed 
dial  he  was  adrvancing  their  iaierest  even  when  be  did  seem 
tapanecute  them.  But  this  supposed  unkindness  for  tha( 
foveniment  £d  appear  more  emineotly  than  formerly  in  their 
l^age.  o(  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  in  their  carrying  out 
the'  act  of  supremacy.  When  the  primate  fell  under  a  cloud 
with  Lauderdale  and  the  chancellor,  to  eclipse  hjm  [tlie  pri- 
mate], ho  [arcbbishopi  Burnet]  was  prefened  to  be  a  mem- 
hei  of  the  exchequer  and  the  privy  council,  and  an  extraordi^ 
naiy  lord  of  session ;  whereby  Lauderdale  thought  he  had 
secuied  him  to  his  interest.  But  when  Burnet  saw  that  epis- 
copacy was  daily  undervalued  and  contemned,  be  resolved  to 
owibhi^  own  order  and  the  hierarchy,  at  any  rate ;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  desiga  he  did  represent  to  his  majesty,  and  to 
the  biahopa  of  England,  that  Scotliand  would  return  to  the  old 
principle!^  if  the  present  state  of  af&irs  continued  for  any 
time;  and  mc>ved  by  that  principle,  he  did  wrije  the  letter 
which  we  fc»merly  mentioned,  wherein  he  in^prmed  his  ma- 
jealgr  thai  the  £uiatics  were  owned  in  council :  and  when  the 
Indulgence  was  granted^  some  ministers  of  his  diocese  en- 
treated license  from  him  to  regiatrate  this  following  testimony 
of  their  zeal.**  [Here  there  is  a  blank  in  the  memoirs ;  but 
the  '^  testimony^  is  probably  the  petitiox^  or  remonstrance 
abeady  mentioned.]  He  continues, — ^^  Upon  th^  account  of 
this  paper,  a  great  noise  was  made  by  the  eaxl  of  Tweeddale 
and  Uie  lord  register,  who  weifO  his  enemies,  because  the 
former  letter  did  aim  at  them  as  the  great  abettors  of  the  iana- 
tics ;  and  it  was  represented  that  episcopacy  ha4  been  for  no 
other  reason  more  subservient  to  monarchy,,  but  because  190- 
Murchy  had  made  it  its  great  interest  to  su(>port  that  order ; 
aad  that  if  hi&  majesty  i^ould  not  restraip  tj^e  grpwing  inso^ 
lence  of  the  present  clergy,  they  would  exceed  Uie  insolence 
oi  those  to  whom  they  succeeded;  Nor  was  \^s  paper  thought 
less  seditious  than  the  remonstra|ice„  bpt  the  archbishop  of 
OUflgow  more  innocent  than  Mm.  Ja«9ea  Guth^e;  foi;  hpih 
equally  designed  to  debar  the  king  from  interposing  any  way 
m  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Whereupon  thea]:cbbishop  was 
called  to  the  council,  and  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  it  w^ 
his  rnqfesty^s pleasure  that  he  should  not  be  present  at  this  pve- 
seut  parliament,  but  should  be  confined  to  Glasgow  till  his 
offence  were  further  considered :  in  obedience  to  which  h^ 
retired :  and  thus  one  great  design  was  efectuatedy  wherein  it 
^as  contrived  that  he  should  be  removed  from  parliament  tiU 
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the  act  of  wpremaqf  should  pan;  against  which  it  was 
found  he  would  oppose  himself,  and  stir  up  others^." 

But  there  was  another  motive  still  that  actuated  the  breast 
of  the  commissioner,  who  was  implacable  in  his  resentments. 
The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  had  incurred  Lauderdale's  wrath 
in  the  year  1666,  after  ^e  presbvterian  rebellion,  by  exerting 
himself  in  council  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  Uie  prisoners, 
and  to  save  the  lives  of  some  of  them,  and  in  general  to  hare 
the  covenanters,  who  were  chiefly  in  his  diocese,  used  with 
lenity.  Being  unsuccessfiil  at  home,  he  transmitted  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  to  sir  Henry  Bennet, 
one  of  his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state  for  England,  that  he 
might  lay  the  case  before  his  majesty  ;  and  this  circumstance 
is  the  foundation  for  that  fiction  of  Burnet's,  and  others,  of  his 
having  gone  to  court,  and  brought  down  a  letter  from  the  king, 
which  either  he  himself,  or  archbishop  Sharp,  or  some  one  else, 
was  said  to  have  suppressed  till  all  the  executions  had  taken 
place.  Lauderdale  considered  it  such  an  indignity  to  haie 
passed  over  him,  and  applied  to  secretary  Bennet,  that  he 
threatened  the  archbishop  with  impeachment  for  high  treason 
for  having  revealed  the  king's  secrets.  The  affair  was  com- 
promised for  the  time  being,  but  it  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the 
prime  minister  till  the  present  business  of  the  remonstrance 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  revenge ;  and 
which  he  did  by  secluding  the  archbishop  from  parliament, 
and  depriving  him  of  his  office  of  a  privy  councillor^.  Lau- 
derdale was  also  enraged  at  the  archbishop  for  the  opposition 
which  he  and  his  clergy  made  to  that  '^  stab  under  the  fifth 
rib," — the  Black  Indulgence ;  and  therefore,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  private  revenge  and  the  stabbing  system,  he  intro- 
duced the  assertory  act^  one  of  the  most  daring  assaults  upon 
the  fireedom  of  the  church,  and  subversive  of  its  constitution, 
that  any  statesman  had  ever  attempted. 

Parliament  met  on  the  19th  October,  when  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale  presided  as  the  royal  commissioner,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  preached  before  the  parliament  and  gave 

^  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Sootbud,  4to.  pp.  156,  157, 158.  The  MS.  of 
this  history  was  picked  up  by  chance,  among  waste  paper,  in  a  chandler's  shop, 
•ome  of  which  had  been  used  for  wrapping  up  his  wares,  by  the  late  Dr. 
M*Crie,  who  rescued  it  from  destruction,  and  published  the  fragment  which  re- 
mained, with  a  preface,  in  which  he  ascriba  it  to  the  pen  of  sir  George 
Mackensie,  lord  advocate  in  this  reign;  but  1  think  upon  very  insufficient 
grounds,  as  many  of  the  sentiments  contahied  in  it  are  in  opposition  to  his  weU- 
known  and  published  political  and  religious  principles. 

'  Keith's  Catalogue,  p.  266. 
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some  umbrage  to  the  commissioner,  by  **  stating  three  pre- 
tenders to  the  supremacy  [in  the  church] — the  pope>  the  king, 
and  the  presbyterian  General  Assembly  ;  and  in  a  long  dis- 
course he  disproved  all  their  several  pretences ;  for  which  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  been  turned  off^  if  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow  had  not  suffered  so  lately^  \^  This  arbitrary  and 
erastian  conduct  shews  the  principles  of  the  school  in  which 
the  commissioner  had  been  educated  as  a  violent  presbyterian 
and  covenanter,  and  where  he  imbibed,  in  his  youth,  the  prin- 
ciple of  extirpating  that  church,  that,  in  his  mature  age,  he  had 
vowed,  by  Uie  sacred  name  of  his  Creator,  to  support  and 
maintain.  Indeed,  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  says,  ^'  The 
reason  why  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  not  presently 
turned  out  of  his  bishoprick  was,  because  his  enemies  were 
not  as  yet  fully  assured  that  the  clergy  would  consent  to  the 
act  of  supremacy,  if  they  found  it  would  produce  such  effects : 
but  how  soon  that  act  was  past,  his  majesty,  by  a  letter,  as 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  declared  his  see  vacant,  and  he 
was  moved  to  resign  it  in  his  majesty*s  hands;  for  which 
some  blamed  him,  as  an  act  of  too  much  despondence  and 
fear  in  him ;  but  he  was  induced  to  do  it  by  the  vows  they 
made  to  pursue  him  as  a  traitor,  if  he  did  not ;  the  ground  of 
which  process  they  intended  to  found  upon  his  former  letter 
[to  sir  H.  Bennet],  which  was  said  to  be  the  lying  betwixt  the 
king  and  his  people.  But  to  this  it  was  answered,  by  some  of 
his  friends,  that  he  needed  not  fear  that  accusation,  seeing  it 
WM  palpable  now  to  the  world,  that  the  fanaUcs  had  been  as- 
msted  by  some  councillors;  for  by  the  Indulgence  many  ot 
them  were  restored  to  their  former  ministry.  Thus  he  [arch- 
bishop Burnet]  went  off  the  stage,  generally  admired,  even 
by  the  fanatics  themselves,  for  preferring  his  conscience  to  his 
gain,  and  for  fearing  nothing  but  to  offend  it^.** 

At  thb  beginning  of  parliament  the  king's  letter  was  read, 
which  chiefly  related  to  the  proposed  union  of  the  kingdoms, 
and  it  was  subsequently  recommended  by  the  commissioner 
in  his  opening  speech.  He  insisted,  at  great  length,  on  the 
king's  fixed  resolution  to  maintain  the  church  as  it  then  stood 
established  by  law,  which  he  highly  commended,  and  assured 
them  of  the  king's  determination  not  to  allow  any  field  or 
other  conventicles,  now  that  he  had  granted  an  Indulgence, 
and  so  had  done  away  with  all  excuse  for  continuing  them. 
How  far  the  noble  speaker  was  sincere  may  be  gathered  firora 
the  very  first  act  which  he  proposed  and  carried,  for  the  king's 

*  Memoirs,  159.  -  Ibid.  pp.  158,  150. 
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rapremacy ;  and  we  eoTdialhr  agree  with  Wodrow's  ^  obaerFe** 
on  it : — **  How  far  tke  good  and  peace  ol  any  ligbt  consti- 
tttie  church  ctxiheiAvmcedhy  the  uiier  removal  qfaUchwA 
power y  I  cannot  see  ;**  and  with  hit  editor's  note,  who  says, 
^  this  act  was  abhoned  by  all  parties,  and  seesu  to  have  been 
anere  $toie  tricky  intended  to  lay  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
whoever  might  exercise  it,  at  the  feet  qf  the  cm/^.**  To  en- 
able this  minister  to  twm  <{^any  or  all  of  the  bishops  at  Us 
pleasure,  he  ^  proposed  in  the  Articles  that  his  majesty's  sa- 
premacy  should  be  .yet  more  fully  explained  by  act  of  parlia- 
sient,  that  no  scruple  tnight  remain  from  the  extravagant  in- 
sinuations of  either  the/iire  dwino  episcopist  or  fhepresbjrterian. 
Most  of  the  lords  of  die  urticles  inclined  to  the.  motion,  be- 
cause by  this  all  the  government  of  the  church  would &llmto 
the  hands  of  laics,  and  especially  of  counsellors,  of  which 
number  Ihey  were ;  and  the  nobility  had  been,  in  this  and  the 
former  age,  kept  so  far  under  the  subjection  of  insolent 
churchmen,  that  they  were  more  willing  to  be  subject  to  thor 
prince  than  to  any  sUch  low  and  mean  persons  as  the  clergy^.** 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  this  execrable  act  was  pushed  forward 
and  hastened  by  the  king^s  ministers  at  the  instigation  of 
Douglas,  and  other  presby  terian  preachers,  ^^  to  save  the  coun- 
cil from  the  treason  they  were  gpiilty  of,  by  granting  it  [the 
Black  Indulgence]  contrary  to  standing  laws  and  acts  of  par- 
liament,^ of  which  several  '^  do  seem  to  run  cross  to  it'." 
This  act  is  commonly  called  the  act  Assertory,  and  it  as- 
serted the  royal  supremacy  so  high  that  it  left  no  power  what- 
ever to  tlic  church.     It  is  as  follows : — 

**  I'uE  ESTATES  of  parliament  having  seriously  considered 
how  necessary  it  is  for  the  good  and  peace  of  the  church  and 
state,  that  his  majesty's  power  and  authority  in  relation  to 
matters  and  persons  ecclesiastical  be  more  clearly  asserted 
by  act  of  parliament,  have  therefore  thought  fit  it  be  enacted, 
ASSERTED,  and  declared,  likeas  his  majesty,  with  advice  and 
consent  of  his  estates  of  parliament,  doth  hereby  enact, 
assert,  and  declare.  That  his  majesty  hath  the  supreme  au- 
thority and  supremacy  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes  ec- 
clesiastical, within  this  his  kingdom ;  and  that  by  virtue  there- 
of, the  ordering  and  disposal  of  the  external  government  and 
policy  of  the  church  doth  properly  belong  to  his  majesty  and 
ins  successors,  as  an  inherent  right  of  Uie  crown  ;  and  that 
his  majesty  and  his  successors  may  settle,  enact,  and  emit 
such  constitutions,  acts,  and  orders,  concerning  the  adminis- 

>  Wodrow,  and  note,  H.  137.        -  Memoirs,  p.  160.        >  Wodrow,  ii.  137. 
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tration  of  (he  external  goverDinent  of  the  chnrcb,  and  the 
persons  employed  in  the  same,  and  concerning  all  ecclesias- 
tical meetings,  and  matters  to  be  proponed  and  determined 
tbemn,  as  they  in  their  royal  wisdom  shall  think  fit;  which 
acts,  orders,  and  constitutions,  being  recorded  in  the  books  of 
council,  and  duly  published,  are  to  be  observed  and  obeyed 
by  all  his  majesty's  subjects ;  any  law,  act,  or  custom  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding :  likeas  his  majesty,  with  advice  and 
eonseat  foresaid,  doth  rescind  and  annul  all  laws,  acts,  and 
clauses  thereof,  and  all  customs  and  constitutions  civil  or  cc- 
clesiaiAic,  which  are  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  his  ma- 
jesty's SUPREMACY,  as  it  is  hereby  asserted,  and  declares  the 
sam^  void  and  null  in  all  time  coming^." 

Although  the  Assertory  act  was  designed  to  be  a  real  ^^  stab 
under  the  fifth  rib**  of  episcopacy,  and  in  so  far  a  measure 
highly  to  be  commended  by  the  presbyterians,  yet  they  began 
to  see  that  it  was  a  double-edged  weapon,  and  might  be  ap- 
plied to  their  own  ribs  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  prelates.  Both 
episcopalians  and  presbyterians  were  loud  in  their  reprobation 
of  it,  as  making  the  king  a  pope,  and  putting  him  in  Christ's 
stead,  and  the  whole  of  religion  in  his  power.  Under  the  shel- 
ter of  this  act  he  might  at  any  time  change  the  external 
government  of  the  church — ^he  might  establish  presbytery  and 
the  covenant — but  tliere  was  greater  risk  of  his  restoring 
popery  itself,  which  Burnet  seems  to  think  Lauderdale's  in- 
stinct led  him  to  conclude  would  be  agreeable  to  the  next  pos- 
sessor of  the  throne.  Yet  the  bill  was  very  artfully  contrived 
so  as  to  catch  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  presbyterians, 
who  tliought  the  chance  would  be  the  greater  of  carrying  out 
the  principles  of  the  covenant,  and  extirpating  prelacy,  if  its 
abolition  rested  with  a  single  individual,  especially  now  that 
Uiey  had  got  a  presbyterian  administration,  than  if  it  could 
only  be  efiected  by  an  armed  resistance  to  the  ruling  powers, 
or  through  the  formalities  of  parliament.  But  thereby  they 
condemn  their  own  party,  by  whom  it  was  invented  and  car- 
ried into  law ;  for  their  apologist,  Gilbert  Burnet,  says,  he  had 
no  share  in  the  councils  about  this  act,  but  that  lord  Tweed- 
dale  protested  to  him  that  the  chief  end  they  had  in  view  was 
to  justify  the  Indulgence^  and  to  be  an  indemnity  to  the  coun- 
cil for  having  enacted  the  Indulgence  in  such  an  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional  way.  The  assertory  act  was  intended  to 
screen  the  king's  ministers  from  im])eachment  for  having  su- 

^  Act  anent  the  Supremacy,  16th  November,  1669. 
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perseded  acts  of  parliament  by  acts  of  council  ^    The  pri- 
mate and  the  other  bishops,  as  well  as  bishop  Leighton,  made 
a  vigorous  though  ineffectual  opposition.     The  primate  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  Lauderdale  bj  arguing  powerfully  against 
the  measure,  and  his  grace  was  repeatedly  interrupted  bj  the 
commissioner,  who  angrily  remarked,  that  ^  my  lord  St  An- 
drews would  not  allow  the  tinges  supremacy  in  the  terms  of 
the  act,  because  he  supposed  he  designed  that  for  himself'.** 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  prelates,  this  unhappy  act 
passed  without  any  of  the  amendments  which  they  proposed'. 
The  wicked  do  sometimes  stumble  into  the  pit  that  mey  dig 
for  others;  and  this  erastian  assertory  act  was  a  plan  of  the 
presbyterians  to  humble  the  church,  and  screen  the  V&gfs 
ministers  from  impeachment  for  high  treason.     It  was  gene- 
rally known  at  the  time,  says  an  anonymous  author,  *^  that  it 
was  contrived  by  Mr.  Robert  Douglass,  and  several  of  his  bre- 
thren, in  concert  with  some  of  the  king's  ministers,  in  order 
to  secure  and  justify  the  Indulgence,  and  to  make  it  as  good 
as  legal.     Besides,  some  of  the  statesmen  had  this  in  their 
view,  that  their  actions  in  this  and  other  affairs  would  be  less 
censured,  while  two  parties  were  contending ;  and  that  by  en- 
couraging them  to  be  jealous  of,  and  bandying  them  against 
one  another,  they  might  serve  their  own  turns  of  either  or  both. 
Though  it  be  almost  demonstratively  certain  that  the  princi- 
pal design  of  this  act  was  to  do  a  kindness  to  the  presbyterian 
party,  and  to  justify  all  the  tolerations  or  favours  those  of 
their  faction  could  procure  from  his  majesty  in  their  behalf, 
and  consequently  that  it  was  at  first  devised  by  themselves ; 
yet,  so  unreasonable  are  some  men,  that  there  is  not  one  topic 
of  slander  and  reproach  insisted  so  much  upon  by  these  same 
men,  against  the  then  bishops  and  clergy,  and  their  succes- 
sors, as  this, — namely,  that  by  this  act  they  tamely  gave  up 
all  their  privileges  and  rights,  unchurched  themselves,  and 
what  not ;  though  they  very  well  knew  that  the  bishops  and 
churchmen  could  propose  no  advantage  to  themselves  by  it, 
unless  it  were  to  have  their  rivals  and  irreconcileable  enemies 
encouraged,  and  their  interests  promoted,  to  the  eminent  dan- 
ger or  ruin  of  their  outi,  to  which  this  did  not  a  little  con- 
tribute ;  and  therefore,  though  there  were  no  documents  of  it 
yet  extant,  or  living  witnesses  to  inform  us,  yet  we  may  ration- 
ally infer  that  the  regular  clergy,  if  they  were  in  their  right 

*  Memoirs. — Burnet's  Own  Times,  ii.  521. 
^  True  and  Impartial  Account,  p.  65.  '  Memoirs,  p.  168. 
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wits,  could  not  fail  to  oppose  it :  and  so  they  Jid,  as  much  as 
they  were  able,  and  as  much  as  their  calumniators  could  hare 
done,  had  they  been  in  their  place ;  who  [the  presbyterians] 
in  their  turns,  have  more  than  once  truckled  under  to  the  state, 
and  been  made  tools  to  designing  courtiers,  and  hare  as  little 
to  boast  of  their  intrinsic  power  as  other  people.  But  it  is  a 
Jesuitical  fetch,  a  serpentine  wisdom,  divested  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  dove,  to  dun  the  world  with  reproaching  the 
episcopal  clergy  for  suffering  that  which  they  could  not  help, 
ud  of  which  they  [the  presbyterians]  themselves  were  the 
princ^Mil  contrwersj  and  who  only  reaped  benefit  by  it.  The 
answer  to  this,  perhaps,  will  be  (for  I  do  not  see  what  other 
they  can  make),  that  the  bishops  and  other  churchmen,  rather 
than  suffer  such  an  act  to  pass,  should  have  demitted  their 
dignities  and  charges  (as,  by  the  by,  the  pious  Dr.  Burnet, 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  actually  did) ;  that  is,  they  should 
have  modestly  given  place  to  their  inveterate  enemies,  and  not 
only  have  abandoned  their  offices  and  livings,  but  brought  on 
themselves  anew  all  the  miseries  and  calamities  they  had  suf- 
fered in  the  glorious  days  of  the  covenant  ^** 

In  consequence  of  the  horrid  barbarities  committed  by  the 
presbyterians  on  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  established 
clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
an  act  of  parliament  for  their  protection,  called  an  *^  act  for 
the  security  of  the  persons  of  ministers  :** — ^^  Forasmuch  as 
the  king^s  majesty,  considering  how  just  and  necessary  it  was 
that  the  orthodox  clergy  should  be  protected  from  the  violence 
of  the  disaffected  and  disloyal  persons,  did  therefore  .... 
command  and  charge  all  heritors  and  life  renters,  &c.  to  pro- 
tect, defend,  and  secure  the  persons,  families,  and  goods  of 
their  ministers,  not  only  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial 
fimction,  but  in  their  dwelling  houses,  or  being  elsewhere 
within  Uie  parish,  from  all  injuries,  affronts,  and  prejudices 
which  they  might  incur  in  their  persons  and  goods,  from  the 
violence  and  invasion  of  any  disaffected,  disloyal,  or  other 
wicked  person :  with  certification  if  the  actors  of  such  out- 
rages shall  not  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial  by  the 
means  and  diligence  of  the  parishioners,  the  parishioners 
should  be  decerned  to  pay  the  suffering  minister  for  repara- 
tion, damage,  and  interest,  such  a  sum  and  fine  as  his  majesty's 
council  should  determine^.*' 


1  True  and  Impartial  Account  of  tlie  most  Reterend  Father  in  God,  Dr.  James 
liaip,  pp.  66—68. 
>  lliomaon's  edition  of  Acts  of  Scottish  Parliament ;  folio. 
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The  nbcbssity  for  sach  a  stringent  act  shows  how  well 
founded  were  the  complaints  of  the  clergy,  of  the  baibarou 
treatment  of  which  Burnet  is  himself  the  witness  ^,  who  savs, 
^  that  the  outroffeB  of  ihi$e  fiery  zealotB  were  emeh,  thai  worn 
couldnot  have  been apfrekindedfrem  heathemf    Wodrowis 
indignant  that  the  saints  should  have  been  subjected  to  an^ 
restraint,  and  calls  the  act  ^^  unreasonable;^  but  althoagli  Ik 
dared  not  deny  such  a  plain  and  notorious  matter  of  fiict  u 
the  villainous  conduct  of  the  covenanters,  yet  he  tries  to  in?a- 
lidate  the  sworn  informations  on  which  the  act  was  grounded, 
by  saying:  ^  however,  as  those  attacks  were  designed^  at fin^ 
for  pretences  to  keep  up  a  standing  army,  so  afkowards  thejr 
became  a  pood  handle  for  extorting  large  sums  of  monof  6om 
presbyterian  heritors  in  parishes  perfectly  innocent  (^  thm 
riotSi  and  a  good  occasion  for  some  of  the  poorer  sort  of  the 
curates  to  get  a  swinging  sum  from  their  parishioneii.    No 
more  was  to  be  done,  but  [the-  clergy]  eoMting  themeehes  m 
the  road  of  a  rabbhy  and  endeavour  to  get  some  small  tldn/ 
taken  out  of  their  houses,  and  then,  to  be  sure,  they  had  it 
made  up  with  interest,  cent  per  cent  profit  ^.^     It  is  but  jua- 
tice,  however,  to  Wodrow,  to  state,  that  he  is  the  only  prefA)y- 
terian  author  that  nsentions,  or  even  alludes  to  this  act  in  aoj 
way.     Dr.  Cook,  who  in  general  has  some  CMidour,  is  totallj 
silent  about  it;  and  Uetherington,  the  most  recent presbyte- 
nan  authority,  makes  no  allu^on  to  it  whatever.     All  this  is 
done  to  keep  up  the  delusion  in  the  public  mind  that  the  pres- 
byterians  were  persecuted  by  the  church,  whereas  the  direct 
contrary  was  the  fact.  The  church,  in  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow 
and  Galloway,  was  most  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  pieabfte* 
nans,  and  the  clergy  had  hitherto  got  little  or  no  redress  or 
protection  from  the  government     Tliere  are  more  than  foi^ 
of  archbishop  Bumet*s  letters  to  archbishop  Sheldon  preserveo, 
in  all  of  which  he  recommends  vigorous  proceedings  against 
the  seditious  covenanters,  from  his  own  experience,  and  hit 
opinion  formed  thereon  of  their  necessity,  and  not  through  the 
suggestions  of  others,  although  his  friend  Gilbert  has  the  au- 
dacity to  say  that  he  was  much  iu  the  power  of  others'.     He 
also  says,  the  archbishop  ^^  meddled  too  much  in  that  which 
did  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  did  not  understand;  for  he  was 
not  cut  out  for  the  court  or  for  the  ministry.*^     This  is  pure 
calumny ;  for  although  he  did  not  meddle  with  things  that  did 


*  Four  Conferences,  p.  290 ;  anie,  chap.  zxzi.  p.  592. 
-  History,  ii.  140. 
"^  Ovm  Times,  i.  oiT). 
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li  bdong  to  him,  which  is  no  disparagement  of  his  character, 
it  the  affairs  of  his  diocese  fid  belong  to  him,  and  to  none 
her;  and  when  ^  meddling^  with  them,  be  was  undoubtedly 
ithin  the  line  of  hb  datjr,  eren  although  he  might  not  hare 
sen^cut  oatforaconrt  and  ministrj,**  and  to  o^r  uncalled- 
r  advice  to  all  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  stale  in  Scotland, 
.  the  mature  age  otfdneieen. 

About  thb  vert  time  when  the  act  for  the  protection  of  the 
ergy  was  passed,  Wodrow  records  two  flagrant  instances  of 
invasion  -^  one  on  the  person  and  property  of  the  rev.  John 
ow,  parson  of  Balmaclellon,  in  Galloway,  from  whom  he 
sds  a  sworn  information  in  the  council-books,  **  that  three 
BiBons,  upon  the  30th  of  September,  came  into  his  house  in 
omen*s  clothes,  about  nine  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  took 
m  out  qf  kis  bed  and  beat  Mm^  and  broke  ifp  tnmkM^prenes^ 
p.,  and  took  away  what  they  pleased."  Several  individuals 
id  the  heritors  [proprietors  of  the  soil]  of  the  parish,  were 
lad  to  appear  before  the  council,  to  answer  for  ^  that  riot*" 
he  really  guilty  parties  remained  undiscovered,  but  the 
Irish  was  amerced  in  the  sum  of  sixty  poimds  sterling.  The 
her  case  is  that  of  the  rev.  John  Lyon,  parson  of  the  parish 
'  Orr,  in  the  same  diocese,  whose  petition  and  complaint 
Ues,  that  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  November,  three  men 
me  in  disguise  to  his  house,  dragged  his  wife  out  of  the  door, 
id  searched  for  himself,  but  missed  him,  and  afterwards 
bbed  and  spoiled  his  house ;  and  these  facts  were  substan- 
ited  and  attested  by  the  presbytery  of  Dumfries  ^  For  this 
itrage  the  parish  was  mulct  in  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds 
erling.  These  outrageous  proceedings  of  the  presby  terians, 
id  the  wholesale  severity  of  the  council  in  punishing  the 
hole  parish  for  the  villanies  of  the  actual  perpetrators,  had 
ifi  unhappy  effect  of  rendering  both  the  clergy  and  the  esta- 
lished  religion  odious  in  the  minds  and  ide«s  of  the  people 
:  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  they  Mr«e,perpetrat^; 
ad  from  the  extraordinary  pains  that  havebtaB  since  takea 
»  perpetuate  the  commotions  of  that  period^  local  and  tran- 
tory  prejudices  have  been  transmitted,  whidi  are  not  easily 
» be  eradicated,  respecting  the  sentiments  of  tibe  whole  mass 
f  the  people,  but  which  were  not  Alt  out  of  the  presby  terian 
istiict. 

The  pbimate  trusted  that  the  king  would  not  ha¥e,Mcepied 
le  ultra-supremacy  that  this  moat  improper  act  confiHCjtvd ;  but 

>  Wodnm's  History,  M.  146. 
VOL.  11*  4  L 
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he  was  mistaken.  The  king  approved  of  the  act;  and  the  primale 
had  reason  to  fear  that  he  himself  would  have  been  deprived 
for  his  opposition  to  it ;  but  it  seems  that  Lauderdale  wis 
*^  ashamed  to  depose  two  archbishops  in  one  jear  ^.**  His  de- 
position, howoTer,  was  debated  in  council ;  but  they  could  not 
find  any  one  that  would  answer  their  purpose  to  put  in  his  place. 
And  as  they  dared  not  venture  to  depose  him,  they  aflecied  to 
show  him  all  outward  marks  of  respect  Lauderdale  always 
spoke  of  him,  and  of  all  the  bishops,  with  the  greatest  reverence, 
because  he  knew  it  would  please  the  king.  He  even  passed  two 
acts  in  favour  of  the  church,  on  the  dOth  of  November,— 
one  to  make  the  parishes  liable  for  the  robberies  which  were 
frequently  committed  on  the  clergy,  and  the  other  inflictiDg 
severe  penalties  on  those  who  refused  to  pay  their  stipends. 
The  author  of  the  Memoirs  says,  **  The  first  of  these  was  en- 
forced as  necessary,  because  ministers,  to  the  great  contempt 
of  religion,  had  their  haufei  robbed^  and  were  mghify pursued 
for  their  lwe$j  in  all  the  western  shires ;  so  that  Uiey  were 
forced  to  keep  guards,  which  exhausted  their  stipends,  and 
abstracted  themselves  from  their  employments.  And  albeit, 
those  shires  pretended  that  this  was  done  by  highwaymen,  who 
showed  their  insolencies  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  calliDg 
themselves  presbyterians,and  inveighing  against  the  poor  minis- 
ters whom  Uiey  robbed,  in  the  language  of  that  sect ;  yet  it  was 
conchided  that  these  insolencies  were  committed  by  those  of 
that  persuasion  who  were  known  to  think  that  all  injuries  done 
to  episcopal  ministers  were  #o  many  acceptable  eermces  dm 
to  God  ;  and  it  was  most  prooable,  that  the  zeal  which  carried 
tliem  on  to  plunder,  imprison,  and  execute  all  such  as  differed 
from  them  in  the  last  rebellion,  and  to  shoot  at  the  bishop  of 
St  Andrews  upon  the  street,  might  excite  them  to  greater  out- 
rages, when  they  were  countenanced,  as  they  thought,  by  autho- 
rity, and  under  the  silence  of  night,  when  they  might  hope 
for  impunity ;  nor  was  ever  the  west  country  known  to  be  in- 
fested with  robbers  at  other  occasions,  so  that  they  [the 
parishioners]  were  connwers  at  least  in  those  mme«,  and  there- 
fore deserved  to  be  fined  upon  such  occasions.  These  motives 
induced  the  parliament  to  agree  unanimouily  to  this  act  Yet 
all  this  outward  zeal  for  episcopacy  could  never  prevail  with 
the  bishops  to  believe  Lauderdale  their  friend ;  nor  were  the  lead- 
ing presbyterians  terrified  at  these,  as  marks  of  his  disesteem ; 
l>ecause/ana/fCf  were  advanced  to  all  places  of  trust,  and  the 

'  Memoirs,  p.  162. 
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Griends  aad  servants  of  (he  grandees  (who  could  not  dissemble 
lo  wen  as  their  masters)  laughed  at  episcopacy  and  the  malig- 
nant party  ^/' 

1670.  —  Lauderdale  having  now  accomplished  an  act 
suitable  to  his  own  designs  and  consistent  with  his  arbitrary 
principles,  did  not  permit  it  long  to  remain  a  dead  letter  on 
the  statute  book ;  for  he  strained  its  provisions  to  meet  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow's  case,  for  there  was  no  such  authority 
given  in  the  act  itself,  as  was  afterwards  declared  by  the  coun- 
cil, te  deprive  any  of  the  bishops.  But  Lauderdale  bore  a 
grudge  against  archbishop  Burnet,  and  the  assertory  act  now 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  glutting  his  long-cherished  revenge 
m  the  degradation  of  that  most  excellent  and  eminently  pious 
prelate.  He  therefore  recommended  the  king  to  suspend  him 
fiom  his  high  office  during  his  majesty's  pleasure — a  measure 
for  which  both  master  and  servant  deserve  the  most  indignant 
reprobation  and  the  most  severe  censure  which  posterity  can 
bestow.  The  excuse  for  this  most  unjust  and  sacrilegious  act 
was  the  remonstrance,  which  the  synod  of  Glasgow  felt  them- 
selves called  in  du^  to  draw  up,  although  it  was  never  pre- 
lented  ;  but  the  real  cause  of  his  deprivation  was  the  appeal 
to  the  king  in  favour  of  the  rebels,  and  the  opposition  which 
Lauderdale  knew  he  would  make  in  parliament  to  the  Assertory 
kct.  On  the  day  of  his  resignation  he  wrote  to  archbishop 
Sheldon — **  My  great  crime  was  the  information  which  I  gave 
his  majesty  in  your  grace's  hearing.  Yet,  I  bless  God,  most 
men  here  [except  Gilbert  Burnet]  think  my  integrity  is  my 
greatest  crime."  Agreeably  to  Lauderdale's  recommendation, 
the  king  wrote,  commanding  archbishop  Burnet  to  cease  from 
exercising  his  episcopal  office,  or  any  jurisdiction  within  his 
diocese.  Airing  his  mqfesty^s  pleasure.  To  this  unusual  com- 
mand the  archbishop  demurred ;  but  Lauderdale  bullied  him, 
and  threatened  to  prosecute  him  for  high  treason,  unless  he 
ceded  his  bishoprick,  **  to  which  this  prelate  yielded  out  oi 
fear,  and  surrendered  the  office  in  the  month  of  December, 
1669."  On  the  6th  of  January,  Lauderdale  intimated  to  the 
privy  council  that  archbishop  Burnet  had  resigned  his  office 
and  dignity  into  his  majesty's  hands ;  and  he  ordered  his  name 
to  be  expunged  from  the  roll  of  privy  councillors.  The  king, 
however,  could  only  take  from  him  his  temporalities,  and  the 
power  of  exercising  his  spiritual  functions  ;  but  as  for  his  spi- 
ritual character  and  gifts,  it  was  neither  in  his  majesty's  power 
to  give  or  to  take  them  away.     Upon  the  receipt  of  this  ar- 

>  Memoirs,  pp.  163»  164. 
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bitrary  letter,  ^  the  peaceable  man  called  his  cleigy  together, 
and,  in  great  simplicitT,  told  them, '  he  was  not  to  act  fi^  some 
time  as  their  ordinair  [pastor]  among  them,  till  the  long  should 
be  pleased  to  allow  him.'''  The  good  archbishop  retired  into 
private  life,  datifhlly  obeying  the  law,  though  a  bad  one,  and 
patiently  snflered,  apon  true  church  principles,  rather  than 
resist  this  unjust  ordinance  of  man,  and  bore  his  disgrace  with 
such  a  digmty  and  resignation  as  extorted  the  admiration 
even  of  his  enemies. 

Some  excuse  may  be  offered  for  the  king's  following  this 
most  wicked  advice,  of  his  prime  minister,  by  [stating  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  swear  the  covenanl^  but  his  minister 
had  done  that  vohaUarilyj  which  bound  them  both  to  extirpate 
the  episcopal  order ;  an  oath  that  may  have  been  present  to  the 
mind  of  Lauderdale  when  he  framed  the  act,  and  acted  under 
its  strained  provisions.  But  putting  out  of  view  the  lawless 
act  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  in  1632,  this  deprivation  is  per' 
haps  among  the  most  wanton  stretches  of  rovaJ  power  towards 
a  christian  bishop  in  the  aimals  of  the  church,  without  the  pre- 
vious formality  of  a  trial  and  censure,  whether  justly  or  not,  by 
a  council  of  bishops ;  and  there  is  no  canon  or  divine  law  that 
wiU  justify  such  a  sacrilegious  stretch  of  power.  It  was 
perhaps  adopted  as  the  precedent  for  the  deprivation  of  the 
non-juring  bishops  after  the  Revolution,  both  in  England 
and  in  Scotland.  The  dean  and  parson  of  Glasgow  were 
reprimanded ;  but  they  were  afterwaids  pardoned,  and  restored 
to  their  benefices. 

It  required  considerable  tact  to  ascertain  who  would  take 
the  see  of  Glasgow,  now  made  vacant  by  the  extension  of  the 
Assertory  Act ;  for  the  bishops  had  sufficient  penetration  to 
see  the  hypocrisy  of  the  presbyteriau  statesmen,  who  were 
constantly  planting  secret  stabs  under  the  churches  fifth  rib. 
They  were  universally  opposed  both  to  that  infamous  act 
and  also  to  the  indulgence,  and  even  Leighton  himself  was 
indignant  that  the  bill  had  been  interpolated  aft^r  it  had  been 
read  and  passed,  and  before  it  had  been  touched  by  tlie  sceptre. 
It  was  discovered,  however,  that  Leighton  was  Uie  only  man 
of  the  whole  bench  who  could  be  induced  to  enter  into  the 
views  of  the  ministry.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Indulgence ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  served  with  satis- 
faction under  presbytery  and  episcopacy  indifferently.  "These 
principles  rendered  him  ^fit  instrument  in  their  present  under- 
takings ^^    He  was  a  very  learned  and  pious  man,  but  a  very 

*  Memoin,  p.  161. 
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cw  churchman;  and  altogether  unfit  for  the  episcopal  office  in 
he  difficult  times  in  which  he  lived.  ^^  He  knew  nothing  of 
he  knaTe,  so  that  the  hypocrite  of  ordinary  letters,  from  what- 
)Ter  quarter,  with  a  dejecting,  whining  countenance,  and  a  large 
pretence  to  piety*  seldom  went  away  without  his  designs  ^" 

L4UDERDALB  and  Tweeddale  pressed  bishop  Leighton  to  ac- 
cept the  vacant  see  of  Glasgow,  which  he  at  first  declined ; 
[mt  they  persuaded  him  that  his  translation  to  a  sphere  of  such 
extensive  influence  would  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  fa- 
vourite scheme  with  greater  success,  especially  as  he  would 
now  have  the  support  of  the  whole  of  the  king^s  administration. 
Some  conscientious  scruples,  however,  did  lurk  in  the  mind 
)f  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  he  was  not  made  archbishop, 
t)ut  only  commendaior,  of  Glasgow,  and  was  merely  appointed 
to  administer  its  affairs  during  the  seclusion  of  the  lawful  pre- 
late; at  least  till  they  should  force  a  resignation  from  him.  He 
received  a  summons  from  the  king  to  attend  his  majesty ;  but 
previous  to  his  journey,  '^  he  concerted  the  likeliest  means  of 
:omposing  the  feuds  of  the  church,"  with  his  bosom  friend 
lod  co-reformer,  Gilbert  Burnet,  of  mendacious  memory, 
rhis  was  a  work,  says  his  biographer,  (who  leans  chiefly  on 
Burnet's  evidence,)  ^Mn  which  he  had  embarked  with  the  spirit 
)f  a  martjrr,  and  which  he  strenuously  followed  up  by  labours 
md  watchings,  through  conflicts,  defamation,  and  outrages, 
Hrith  toil  of  body  and  anguish  of  heart ; — a  dearer  price  than  he 
irould  have  consented  to  give  for  any  wordly  dignities,  though 
Eur  short  of  the  sacrifices  he  was  capable  of  msJdng  to  ensure 
he  welfare  of  the  christian  Zion^." 

In  the  meantime,  such  vacancies  as  occurred  in  the  dioceses 
>f  Glasgow  and  Galloway  were  filled  up  with  as  little  delay 
IS  possible,  upon  which  act  of  indispensable  duty  the  presby- 
lerian  party  vented  their  spleen  in  loud  complaints  of  perse- 
cution, and  the  whole  have  been  embodied  by  Wodrow  in  the 
following  sentence,  replete  with  instructive  information  — '^  Va- 
cancies in  the  south  and  west  were  planted  with  all  possible 
3xpedition,  that  so  presbyterian  ministers  might  not  have  access 
to  diem ;  and  the  v  made  no  great  matter  who  was  put  in  upon  the 
people,  provided  a  presbyterian  minister  was  held  out.  The 
curates,  when  once  planted,  were  by  all  methods  kept  in,  though 
never  so  ignorant,  vicious,  or  profane.  This  I  take  to  be  one  occa- 
rion  qfthe  innUis  of  same  angry  people y  upon  some  few  of  the 

'  Account  of  the  Familie  of  Hamilton,  of  Broomhill,  p.  60. 
*  Pearion'a  Life  of  Leighton,  IzxTii. 
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inemmbenUf  the  end  of  the  last  and  this  year,  which  have  and 
shall  be  noticed  as  I  go  through.*'  The  presby  terians,  it  seems, 
were  enraged  that  the  episcopal  clergy  were  not  **  turned  oot' 
of  their  benefices  to  make  room  for  their  ministers,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, they  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  at- 
tempted to  dispossess  them  by  insults,  assaults,  and  robberies, 
which  they  found,  in  many  cases,  had  been  an  effectoal  me- 
thod of  compelling  some  of  them  to  resign,  and  to  go  over  to 
Ireland.  This  is  aJbU  eo^fe$$ianj  and  from  an  enemy  of  the 
persecution  which  die  church  suffered  at  the  period  when  the 
Indulgence  was  proposed  in  order  to  add  more  fuiy  to  the  vio- 
lent passions  of  an  irascible  people,  who  were  kept  in  a  per- 
petual agitation  by  their  itinerant  ministers. 

On  the  first  of  January,  the  council  granted  collation 
under  the  Indulgence  to  one  presbyterian  minister,  and  on  the 
27th  to  another,  and  on  the  drd  of  March  to  six  more,  to 
vacant  parbhes ;  which,  with  thirty-five  that  had  been  before 
inducted  by  the  council,  made  forty-three  of  the  deserters  and 
deposed  ministers  who  were  restored  to  parish  churches.  We 
may  thus  see  the  enormous  exag^ration  which  has  been  so 
long  imposed  upon  the  world,  of  four  hundred  ministers  having 
been  ejected  from  parishes  in  the  western  dioceses — ^which 
would  have  been  nearly  the  one-half  of  the  parochial  minis- 
ters of  the  kingdom ;  whereas  there  were  not  one  hundred  in 
the  whole  disaffected  districts  who  ikterted  their  parishes;  for 
they  were  not  ejectedy  as  it  has  been  falsely  asserted.  Add  to 
the  deserters  nineteen  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  were  de- 
posed by  the  different  bishops,  for  most  wilful  and  obstinate dis- 
obedieuce  and  uncanonical  conduct  Yet  these  few  deserters 
had  kept  the  west  of  Scotland  in  constant  ferment  and  agita- 
tion, complaining  of  sufferings  that  never,  in  reality,  exited; 
and  who  were  perfect  types  of  what  two  apostles  ceJl  "•  raging 
waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  ovm  shame,  wandering 
stars,  wells  without  water,  clouds  that  are  carried  with  a  tem- 
pest, to  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  for  ever.^  So 
destitute  were  these  wandering  stars  of  all  christian  graces, 
that  they  might  be  compared  to  dried  up  springs,  to  clouds 
that  are  void  of  refreshing  moisture,  but  replete  with  noxious 
vapours,  blasting  and  destroying  all  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact,  a  withering  tornado,  through  whose  ministrations  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit — faith  and  obedience — are  no  more  to  be 
expected  than  fruit  from  a  dead  and  sapless  tree.  They  were, 
in  reality,  enemies  to  their  country^s  peace  and  liberty ;  and 
they  occasioned  more  bloodshed,  arbitrary  and  severe  measures, 
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nore  trenching  upon  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  people,  by 
lieir  restlessy  lawless,  discontent  and  insubordination,  than  the 
kingdom  would  otherwise  have  known. 

About  this  time  Gilbert  Burnet  had  made  himself  so  fa- 
Dsous  by  his  voluntary  advice  to  statesmen  and  prelates,  that 
lie  says^  those  to  whom  belonged  the  chair  of  a  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow  ^^  chose  me,  though  un- 
known to  them  all,  to  be  professor  there,"'  and  then  only  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven !  He  farther  modestly  informs  us,  that 
"  there  was  no  sort  of  artifice  or  management  to  bring  this 
about;  it  came  of  themselves ;  and  they  did  it  without  any 
recommendation  of  any  person  whatsoever.  S(»  I  was  advised 
by  all  my  friends  to  change  my  post  and  go  thither.  This  en- 
gaged me  both  into  much  study,  and  in  a  great  deal  of  business. 
The  clergy  came  all  to  me,  thinking  I  had  some  credit  with 
those  that  governed,  and  laid  their  grievances  and  complaints 
before  me.  They  were  very  ill  usedy  and  were  so  entirely  for- 
saken by  their  people,  that  in  most  places  they  shut  up  their 
churches;  they  were  also  threatened  and  affronted  on  all  occa- 
rion».^  On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  complained  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  episcopal 
clergy,  and  he  could  not  help  believing  a  great  deal  of  it  to  be 
true ;  and  yet  he  afterwards,  in  the  same  paragraph,  says,  that 
he  heard  so  many  lies  on  both  sides,  ^^  that  he  mistrusted  every 
thing  he  heard  ^"  But  it  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  ^'  com- 
plaints" and  ^Mies,"  he  never  descends  to  particulars,  and  never 
gives  any  instances  of  vicious  or  scandalous  clergymen,  as  he 
tnfidlibly  would  have  done  had  there  been  but  a  single  ex- 
ample; but  he  constantlv  deals  in  generalities  and  vague  decla- 
mations, for  the  sake  of  justifying  the  Indulgence.  Upon  his 
translation,  his  friend,  the  commendator  Leighton,  said  to  him 
— **  Sir,  you  are  now  brought  into  an  important  post,  where 
you  have  a  good  opportunity  of  doing  great  service  to  God 
and  your  country,  by  instructing  and  preparing  persons  for  the 
sacred  office  of  the  ministry.  It  will  reqmre  all  your  care 
and  constant  attendance.  I  hope  you  will  mind  it  and  keep 
close  to  it,  and  not  meddle  with  public  affairs  and  transac- 
tions«." 

This  advice  from  the  commendator  was  the  more  necessary 
inasmuch  as  vain-glory  and  malignity  were  the  predominant 
features  of  his  character,  and  sir  Alexander  Brand ^  says  of 
him,  ^^  that  he  spoke  evil  of  other  men  rather  than  good,  or,  if 

'  Own  TimM,  i.  525.  '  Cocklmm'a  Specimen,  &c.  p.  45. 

*  Second  Specimen  of  tbeCandoor  and  Int^ty  of  Burnet,  &c.  p.  11. 
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joa  please,  he  gave  the  dark  side  of  their  chankcters  withoot 
the  bright  side ;  thai  he  concealed  the  good,  where  good  was 
risible  in  any  man^s  life,  and  chose  to  speak  evil ;  this  is  so  evi- 
dent in  his  history,  that  it  even  nins  diroagh  every  branch  of 
it;  yet  to  those  who  knew  him  this  was  no  wonder,  his  temper 
being  hot  and  positive,  resenting  and  unforgiving,  to  a  d^ree 
not  to  be  vindicated ;  that  he  pursued  his  private  interest  at 
the  expense  of  virtue,  has  been,  as  I  am  told,  a  known  part 
of  him ;  and  that  he  opposed  other  men's  interest  even  in  thdr 
pursuit  of  just  claims. — Once  disobliged  and  always  an  eoemr, 
IS,  I  doubt,  too  much  due  to  the  memory  of  his  lordship." 

When  Lbiqhton  had  laid  his  plans  before  the  king,  and  got 
his  concurrence,  for  he  would  have  agreed  to  any  scheme  that 
would  have  relieved  the  people  and  given  his  kingdom  peace,he 
returned  home ;  and  his  first  endeavour,  we  are  told,  '^  was  to 
generate  such  a  spirit  in  his  diocese  as  should  favour  his  con- 
ciliatory operations ;  such  a  genial  atmosphere  of  holy  charity, 
if  the  expression  may  be  aJlowed,  as  should  suit  with  the 
medicinal  process  he  had  instituted  for  restoring  the  health 
of  the  country  ^**     He  accordingly  removed  to  Glasgow  to 
administer  the  afiairs  of  that  diocese,  for  he  was  never  fonnallf 
translated  to  that  see ;  and  he  immediately  summoned  a  synod 
of  the  clergy,  who  were  loud  and  unanimous  in  their  com- 
plaints against  the  presbyterians  in  their  several  parishes  for 
the  ill  usage  which  they  received.     All  the  consolation  that 
these  persecuted  men  received  from  their  commendator,  who 
is  represented  as  such  a  specimen  of  sanctity,  mortification, 
and  self-denial,  was  to  bear  the  cross  with  patience,  and  have 
recourse  to  prayers  and  tears,  when  they  were  daily  plundered, 
robbed,  and  wounded  to  the  danger  of  their  lives,  by  the  fa 
natics  who  were  so  much  more  dreadful  than  other  robbers, 
that  they  associated  in  troops  Uke  banditti,  and  committed 
those  outrages  under  pretence  of  conscience  and  ^*  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord/'     They  were  the  more  emboldened  to  commit 
assaults  and  robberies,  by  the  consciousness  that  they  had  a 
friend  in  the  commendator  and  also  at  court,  who  would  ascribe 
their  atrocities  to  zeal  for  religion,  and  who  would  under  that 
plea  screen  them  from  Uie  punishment  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
It  was  insulting  their  distresses  to  advise  them  to  fast  and  mor- 
tify the  flesh,  when  they  had  been  robbed  and  plundered  of  all 
their  living ;  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  to  have  seen 
the  laws  for  their  protection  enforced,  and  their  houses  made 
their  casties,  whereas  no  episcopal  clergyman  could  lay  his 

'  Petnon'i  lAh  of  Leightoii,  Ixiiv. 
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head  on  his  pillow,  and  be  sure  that  before  the  sun  rose  his 
honse  might  not  be  in  flames,  or  plundered  cf  all  its  furniture, 
and  himself  and  his  family  beaten  and  wounded.  Yet  Leigh- 
ton's  biographer  says,  in  evident  indignation,  that  the  clergy 
heard  with  surprise  and  mortification  doctrines  that  they  had 
been  litde  accustomed  to,  which  was  a  thrust  levelled  at  the 
good  archbishop  Burnet,  who  was  then  sufiering  unjustly  for  his 
ineffectual  attemps  to  prevail  on  either  the  king  or  his  whig 
administration  to  protect  them  in  their  persons  and  property. 
And  Dr.  Cook  sneeringly  says,  they  heard  his  exhortation 
"with  coldness  and  aversion^." 

That  this  is  not  mere  declamation  we  have  fortunately  the 
plaintive  evidence  of  Wodrow,  who  records  the  just  punish- 
ment for  some  of  these  house-breakings,  among  the  sufferings 
of  the  presbyterians.  He  informs  us  that  in  January  the  par- 
sonage of  the  Rev.  Robert  Boyd,  minister  of  Carmunnock, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark  and  diocese  of  Glasgow,  was  broken 
into  in  the  night ;  his  furniture  all  broken,  the  portable  ar- 
ticles carried  off,  and  his  wife  severely  wounded.  Sir  Archi- 
bald Stuart,  of  Casilemilk,and  the  other  heritors,  were  fined  by 
the  council  fifty  pounds  sterling^.  And  "  this,"  he  says, "  with 
other  attempts  of  the  like  nature  in  other  places  about  this 
time,  produce  a  committee  of  the  council  to  inquire  into  them, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  actors  and  some  other  things ^.^  Ac- 
cordingly he  shews  that "  upon  the  6th  of  April,  the  council  remit 
it  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  some  others,  to  consider  upon 
ways  to  secure  orthodox  ministers  [from  assault  and  robber}^], 
to  consider  the  petition  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mortimer,  minister 
of  Kirkcudbright,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  minister  of  Kil- 
malcolm ;  with  power  to  call  for  the  papers  taken  upon  Mr. 
John  Rae,  and  to  consider  the  decreets  given  in  by  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Fyfe  against  keepers  of  conventicles,  and  report*.'* 
The  commission  given  to  the  committee  which  was  sent  to 
Glasgow,  bears  tliat,  ^^  Forasmuch  as,  notwithstanding  divers 
acts  of  parliament  and  council  made  against  withdrawing  from 
the  public  worship  in  churches,  keeping  of  conventicles  or 
private  meetings  upon  pretext  of  meeting  or  other  religious 
exercises,  by  baptizing  or  marrying  by  persons  not  allowed  by 
authority ;  and  likewise /or  security  of  ministers  in  their  per- 
sans  and  goods,  against  the  interrupting  of  divine  service,  and 
the  acts  of  council  made  anent  ministers  indulged  to  preach. 

1  Peanon'i  Life  of  Leighton,  Izzix.— Burnet's  Own  Tima,  i.  525.— Salmon's 
Elimination,  i.  536. 
«    Wodrow'i  HUtory,  U.  150-60.  »  Ibid.  ii.  160.  <  Ibid.  u.  166. 
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Yet  sundry  disloyal  and  seditious  persons,  especially  in  Ihe 
shires  of  Ayr,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  others  after  specified,  haxe 
of  late  contravened  the  said  acts,  by  deserting  their  own  parish 
kirks,  keeping  conventicles,  disorderly  marrying  and  baptiziog 
their  children,  nuiking  attempts  upouj  and  offering  several  uh 
juries  unto  loyal  and  peaceable  ministers,  dealing  with  asi 
menacing  them  to  leave  Uieir  churches,  and  committing  of  seve- 
ral other  disorders,  to  the  high  contempt  of  our  authority  and 
scandal  of  religion ^.^ 

The  chief  object  of  their  commission  was  to  inquire  into 
assaults  upon  several  clergymen,  particularly  Mr.  Je£Braj  at 
Maybole,  at  whose  breast  some  of  the  presbyterians  in  his 
parish  discharged  a  pistol,  the  ball  of  which  was  providentiallj 
checked  by  a  book  which  he  carried  under  his  coat,  and  bj 
this  means  his  life  was  preserved.     The  book  was  produced  in 
court,  and  bore  the  mark  of  the  ball.     Mr.  Irvine,  minister  of 
Kilmalcolm,  was  assaulted  in  the  pulpit  by  some  worthless 
people,  who  pursued  him  into  his  house,  hooting  and  throwing 
stones  at  him.     Four  men  were  remitted  to  the  council  for  this 
offence,  and  they  are  there  charged,  besides  the  above,  with 
"  hounding  out  of  dogs  on  the  minister  f  the  council  sentenced 
them  to  be  transported  to  the  plantations ;  and  the  heritors  of 
the  parish  were  fined  fifty  pounds  sterling.     There  was  also  an 
assault  on  another  clergyman,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,but 
who  was  attacked  by  Uie  fanatics  as  he  was  travelling  through 
the  village  of  Kilmalcolm.     Some  time  in  May,  ten  men  at- 
tacked the  manse  of  Neilston,near  Paisley ,and  beat  and  wounded 
the  clergyman,  Mr.  Alexander  Kinnear,  and  also  his  wife,  and 
aileniv'ards  plundered  the  house.   An  armed  party  attacked  the 
manse  of  Glassford,  plundered  the  house,  and  made  diligent 
search  for  the  clergyman,  Mr.  James  Finlay  *.     It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  the  complaints  of  the  clergy  were  well  founded, 
when  Wodrow  admits  the  above  facts  ;  no  doubt  he  com- 
memorates the  pimishments  of  the  felons  who  committed  these 
atrocities  as  martyrdom,  but  nevertheless  he  does  record  ihit 
facts  that  have  hitherto  been  so  unaccountably  overlooked. 
Bishop  Leighton  desired  the  suffering  clergy  to  endure  this 
persecution  with  patient  resignation,  and  not  to  trouble  him  witli 
their  complaints,  or  to  appeal  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  like 
other  oppressed  subjects,  but  to  resort  to  prayers  and  tears,  which 
would  have  been  only  so  much  sport  to  their  godly  persecutors, 
and  a  direct   encouragement  to  the   commission  of  farther 
outrages. 

*  Act  of  Council,  signed  by  fifteen  priry  coundllora,  dtcd  in  Wodrow,  u.  160. 
'  Wodrow'8  History,  ii.  162,  163. 
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This  pbrsscution  was  commenced  and  continued  as  a  sure 
engine  for  rendering  all  the  churches  in  these  two  dioceses 
vaeaniy  by  terrifying  the  incumbents,  and  causing  them,  as 
indeed  many  of  the  more  timorous  did,  resign  their  charges 
and  leaTe  the  kingdom.  It  was,  however,  only  carrying  out 
the  principle  of  extirpation  enjoined  by  the  "  magna  charta*' 
of  their  religion,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  The 
greatest  efforts  were  made,  by  tumultuary  disturbances,  to  pre- 
vent the  induction  of  the  clergy  when  presented  to  parish 
churches;  one  of  which  gives  Wodrow  an  opportunity  of 
raising  a  howl  of  persecution  against  the  bishop  of  Galloway. 
The  church  of  Stranraer  became  vacant :  it  does  not  appear 
who  was  the  patron,  but  the  bishop  of  Galloway  inducted  a 
Mr.  Nasmith  into  the  living  in  a  legal  and  canonical  manner. 
In  ignorance  of  this  circumstance,  the  council  ^'  indulged"  a 
Mr.  John  Park  to  this  parish  after  Mr.  Nasmith  had  been  settled 
and  had  taken  possession  of  his  parish  church ;  the  people 
were  of  course  divided,  and  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Park  acted 
with  their  usual  violence.  Park  locked  the  church  doors 
against  the  lawful  incumbent,  and  attempted  to  persuade  the 
people  to  desert  the  church  and  follow  him  to  a  separate  meet- 
ing. Bishop  Hamilton  summoned  the  parish  to  appear  before 
the  privv  council,  and  it  being  proved  thatNasmith's  presenta- 
tion and  induction  were  prior  to  Mr.  Park's  indulgence,  the 
council  decided  in  favour  of  the  episcopal  incumbent,  and 
compelled  Park  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  church,  and  give 
Mr.  Nasmith  peaceable  possession.  So  many  of  the  clergy 
had  been  driven  from  their  cures  by  the  methods  described 
above,  and  they  would  have  been  deprived  of  their  stipends  for 
the  current  year  by  the  rapacity  of  the  heritors,  had  not  the 
privy  council  stept  in,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  all  arrears 
to  the  clergy,  and  whatever  was  due  for  the  current  year  in 
which  their  resignations  took  placed 

The  inuuloeu  ministers  being  under  neither  episcopal,  nor, 

^  WodroVB  History,  ii.  147-165.  The  Scotdsh  clergy  were  ttipendiariet^ 
not  beneficiaries,  and  the  presbyterian  established  ministers  continue  so,  in  con- 
sequence of  Charles  I.'s  commutation  of  the  tithes  into  a  payment  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  upon  a  certain  valuation  of  the  land,  and  which  is  paid  not  by 
the  tenant  but  by  the  proprietor  or  *'  heritor.''  Every  heritor  is  rated  at  a  certain 
number  of  bolls  or  chaMers,  of  each  sort  of  grain,  according  to  the  valuation 
made  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  his  assessment  or  tithe  is  paid  io  money, 
according  to  an  average  price,  which  is  struck  every  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas 
by  the  sheriff  and  a  jury  of  the  county.  Upon  this  plea  the  rent  of  land  is  enor- 
■lonaly  increased,  and  all  the  proprietors  enjoy  an  immense  advantage  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  quantity  of  land  being  now  under  cultivation,  but  the 
minbter's  tithe  is  computed  on  the  comparatively  small  number  of  acres  that 
were  under  the  plough  when  the  commutation  was  made. 
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as  far  as  it  appears  from  Wodrow,  under  any  presbyterial  jam- 
diction,  the  priTj  cooncil  assumed  and  exercised  an  erastian 
superintendence  over  them.  By  the  terms  of  their  indulgence 
the  presbyterian  ministers  had  been  prohibited  by  the  eccle- 
siastical authority  of  the  privy  council  to  leeiure,  but  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  preaching  from  a  text  of  Scripture.  At 
obedience  to  authority  makes  no  part  of  the  presbyteiian 
discipline,  the  indulged  ministers  disregarded  this  injunctioii, 
and  read  one,  two,  or  three  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament, 
generally  upon  the  history  of  those  kings  of  Israel  who  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  ^  where  the  chapters  were  short, 
or  the  coherence  of  the  matter  required  it^,'  and  their  com- 
ments were  obliquely  applied  to  the  reigning  sovereign.  Otheri, 
again,  to  evade  the  canon  of  the  council,  read  a  whole  chapter, 
and  selected  one  of  the  verses  for  a  text ;  nevertheless,  the 
running  commentary  on  the  whole  chapter  was  persevered  io- 
The  committee  of  council  summoned  their  suffiagans,  the  in- 
dulged ministers,  before  them ;  and  having  interrogated  them, 
received  rather  equivocating  answers,  but  they  promised  they 
would  continue  to  read  and  explain  Scripture  not  exceeding 
half  an  hour,  at  which  they  ^  hoped  their  lordships  would 
not  be  offended ;  and  all  of  them  subscribed  their  answers, 
and  were  dismissed^.**  Yet  this  is  deeply  complained  of  by 
their  martyrologist  as  a  grievous  persecution. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  government  was  endeavouring 
to  conciliate  the  presbyterians,  they  became  more  insolent 
than  before,  and  assembled  in  arms  at  field  conventicles ;  and 
they  received  very  considerable  encouragement  from  ^^  a  veiy 
sweet  and  suitable  letter^*  written  by  John  Carstairs,  a  minis- 
ter, and  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  ministers. 
This  worthy  covenanter  recommends  their  meeting  in  the  fields 
^^  more  strenuously,  vigorously,  and  valianUy,  to  prosecute 
your  work,  your  ancestors*  work  (sweet  work),  so  much  op- 
posed and  maligned  by  the  devil,  and  wherein  Jesus  Christ 
hath  such  complacency  and  delight  as  that  which  in  ordinary 
dispensation  he  useth  to  bless,  for  bringing  about  that  which 
he  useth  to  account  satisfaction  for  the  travail  of  his  soul. 
Who  knows,  if  ye  will  hold  his  stirrup,  but  he  may  mount  on 
his  white  horse  yet  once  more,  with  his  crown  upon  his  head 
and  his  bow  iu  his  hand,  conquering  and  to  conquer  even  in 
Scotland.  Immanuers  land,  some  time  the  pleasant  land, 
nay,  the  glory  of  all  lands,  where  his  adversaries  have  auda- 
ciously and  malapertly  essayed  to  dismount  him  and  take  his 

'  Directoiy  for  Public  Worship,  p.  529.  '  Wodrow,  ii.  149. 
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bow  out  of  his  hand.  It  seems  it  is  coming  to  a  pitched  battle 
between  Michael  and  his  angels,  and  the  dragon  and  his 
angels  there.  O  angels  of  Michael,  fight,  stand  fast,  quit 
yourselves  like  men  under  the  colours  and  conduct  of  such  a 
eaptain*general,  and  so  noble  and  renowned  a  quarrel,  where- 
in and  in  whom  it  were  better  (if  possible)  to  be  ruined  than 
to  reign  with  his  enemies,  if  all  Cesars^." 

These  *^  Anoels  of  Michael  **  were  not  slack  in  obeying 
the  aboTe  advice,  and  there  were  three  large  conventicles 
held  this  summer,  where  Michael's  angels  came  fully  armed, 
either  for  offence  or  defence,  as  the  case  might  require.  It 
was  the  intention  of  these  fighting  angels  to  overawe  the 
government  and  intimidate  the  privy  council,  so  as  to  induce 
Uiem  to  *^  turn  out"  the  clergy  and  induct  more  of  the  presby- 
terian  npnisters.  The  meeting  which  made  most  noise,  how- 
ever, was  one  held  by  John  Blackadder  and  John  Dickson, 
on  the  hill  of  Beith,  in  the  parish  of  Dumfermline,  in  the 
county  of  Fife  and  diocese  of  St  Andrews.  Blackadder  had 
been  minister  of  Troqueir,  in  the  diocese  of  Galloway,  but 
deserted  his  living  on  the  publication  of  the  Glasgow  act  in 
1662  ;  and  a  little  before  Uie  meeting  of  this  conventicle  he 
had  been  "  put  to  the  horn," — ^that  is,  outlawed  by  the  coun- 
cirs  letter,  although  the  cause  of  his  outlawry  is  not  men- 
tioned^. During  the  reign  of  the  covenant  he  had  been 
settled  by  the  remonstrators  at  Rutherglen,  a  royal  burgh 
about  four  miles  from  Glasgow ;  after  the  restoration,  informa- 
tions were  sworn  against  him  for  preaching  '^  sedition  and 
division,"  for  which  he  was  deprived  by  the  council,  and  im- 
prisoned 3.  This  man  said  once,  in  a  sermon  at  Galashiels, 
that  to  pay  cess  to  Charles  II.  was  as  bad  as  to  sacrifice  to 
devils ;  and  in  a  sermon  at  Kelso  he  said, — ^^  Ask  any  old 
dying  woman  if  she  had  any  evidence  of  salvation  ?  She 
will  tell  you,  ^  I  hope  so,  for  I  believe  the  apostles'  creed,  I 
am  taken  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  I  know  my  duty  to  be 
the  ten  commandments.'  But  I  tell  you,  sirs,  these  are  but 
old  rotten  wheelbarrows  to  carry  souls  to  hell.  These  are 
idols  that  the  false  prelates'  curates  have  set  up  to  obstruct 
the  covenant  and  the  work  of  God  in  the  land  ^.'' 

Under  the  auspices  of  these  worthies  a  large  assemblage  of 
armed  men  met  at  Beith-hill^  and  while  Dickson  **  supplied 
sermon,"  Blackadder  kept  a  sort  of  military  wardship  on  the 
*^  outside,  within  hearing,  having  care  to  order  matters,  and 

>  Wodrow's  History,  u.  154,  note.  >  Scots  Worthies,  423-24. 

'  Sooto  Worthies,  494.  ^  Cited  in  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  p.  21. 
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see  how  the  watch  was  kept.**  Dickson  ended  his  sensoa 
about  elcTen  o'clock,  having  commenced  at  eight ;  and  after  t 
brief  space  Blackadder  began  to  preach,  when  a  gentlemaa 
on  honeback,  and  some  few  with  him,  came  to  the  meetin(^ 
who  dismounted  and  mingled  with  the  hearers.  In  a  short 
time  he  attempted  to  regain  his  horse  to  depart,  but  found  he 
was  a  prisoner ;  when  MacleUan  of  Bars<^,  who  ga?e  the 
first  impulse  to  the  rebellion  of  1666,  and  another  man,  drew 
their  pistols,  and  ran  upon  him,  ^  crying  out,  rogue,  you  sie 
drawing!**  because  he  flourished  his  riding  stick.  Apprdwn- 
sive  that  they  would  ha?e  killed  him,  Blackadder  sioyped  his 
sermon,  and  ran  down  **  to  prevent  mischief,**  crymg,  ^  I 
charge  you  not  to  meddle  with  or  do  him  any  hurt"-^-^  The 
lieutenant  seeing  it  was  like  to  draw  to  ffoad  earnest^  was  ex- 
ceedingly afiraid,  and  all  the  men  he  had  ;**  but  on  the  minis- 
ter*s  interposition  his  horse  was  restored  to  him,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  .depart  without  hurt  ^.  Another  couTcnticle  was 
held  at  Livingseat,  in  the  parish  of  Camwarth,  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Edinburgh ;  and  a  third  one  at  Torwood,  in 
Stirlingshire,  where  multitudes  of  the  ^^  angels  of  Michael*' 
met  fully  armed,  to  give  battle  to  any  of  *^  the  dragon  and  his 
angels'*  that  might  ^  malapertly  essay  to  dismount  and  puU 
the  crown  off**  Cbrist*s  head.  Several  individuals  were  ex- 
amined before  the  privy  council  for  the  breach  of  the  laws  in 
attending  these  conventicles,  and  some  were  imprisoned  and 
fined,  and  others  transported  to  the  West  Indies^. 

Thb  earl  of  Lauderdale  came  down  as  lord  high  com- 
missioner, to  hold  a  short  session  of  parliament,  and  it  met  on 
the  28th  July.  The  first  act  was  to  empower  the  king  to  name 
commissioners  to  treat  of  an  union  of  the  kingdoms,  but  which 
was  never  prosecuted,  great  reluctance  having  been  evinced 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed.  The  second  act  was  ^  anent  de- 
poning,**  with  severe  penalties  against  those  who  refiised  to 
give  evidence,  as  the  covenanters  had  studied  so  aptly  in  the 
schcTol  of  Loyola  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  extract  a 
direct  or  true  answer  from  them.  The  tliird  act  subjected  all 
who  deserted  their  parish  churches,  to  follow  field  or  other 
conventicles,  to  the  eighth  part  of  their  yearly  rent  A 
stiong  efibrt  was  made  to  introduce  a  clause  into  this  act  to 
confine  its  operations  to  the  presbyterian  districts,  where  alone 
such  delinquencies  were  likely  to  take  place;  but  it  was 


>  Memoirs  of  Rev.  John  Blackadder,  cited  by  Bums,  in  a  note  to  Wodrow, 
ii.  157. 
3  Wodrow*8  Hiitory,  u.  156-59. 
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looght  proper  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  kingdom.  The  fourth 
It  was  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
iergy  from  the  burglaries  and  assaults  of  the  presbyterians ; 
dd  the  penalty  for  assaulting  the  lives,  robbing  or  attempting 
» rob  the  houses  of  the  parochial  clergy,  was  death ;  and  a 
iwardof  fire  hundred  merks  was  guaranteed  to  informers.  The 
ecessity  for  such  a  severe  law  shews  the  persecution  that  the 
piscopfid  clergy  suffered,  and  whose  characters  and  memories 
ave  been  so  cruelly  aspersed  and  maligned  by  presbyterian 
utbors,  and  by  him  who  was  presbyterian  in  heart  though 
ot  in  habit 

The  fifth  act,  ^'anent  field  conventicles,''  has  justly  called 
)itli  a  deluge  of  presbyterian  indignation  against  a  govem- 
aent  that  could  neither  coerce  them  by  severity  nor  conciliate 
hem  by  kindness.  It  indicates  the  dreadful  nuisance  which 
hese  field  conventicles  proved  to  the  peaceably  disposed  and 
ndustrious,  when  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  so  cruel  and 
nerciless  a  measure  to  put  them  down.  It  passed,  however, 
rith  little  opposition  ;  but  it  is  said  the  government  did  not 
Qtend  that  it  shoidd  be  put  in  execution,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
he  parliament  was  overawed  into  this  enactment  by  the  threats 
nd  violent  interruptions  of  the  commissioner.  The  author  of 
he  Memoirs  says,  ^'  Lauderdale  was  become  so  lazy,  and  was 
laturally  so  violent,  and  by  his  majesty's  favour  and  his  own 
ofosperity  was  so  far  raised  above  all  thoughts  of  fear,  that  he 
kever  consulted  what  was  to  be  done,  nor  were  the  members 
f  parliament  solicited  by  him  or  his  friends  upon  any  occa- 
ion  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  ofltimes  vent  at  his 
able  that  such  acts  should  be  passed  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
ition  K"" 

The  act  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  of  which 
>rovided,  ^^  that  no  outed  ministers  who  are  not  licensed  by 
he  council,  and  no  other  person  not  authorised  or  tolerated  by 
he  bishop  of  the  diocese,  presume  to  preach,  expound  Scrip- 
ure,  or  pray,  in  any  meeting  except  in  their  own  houses  and 
o  those  of  their  own  family ;  and  that  none  be  present  at  any 
neeting  without  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  where  any 
lot  licensed,  authorised,  nor  tolerated,  as  said  is,  diall  preach, 
expound  Scripture,  or  pray  :  declaring  hereby  all  such  who 
»hall  do  in  the  contrary  to  be  guilty  of  keeping  conventicles ; 
ind  that  he  or  they  who  shall  so  preach,  expound,  or  pray 
Bvithin  any  house,  shall  be  seized  upon  and  imprisoned  till 
Lhey  find  caution,  under  the  pain  of  five  thousand  merks,  not 

^  Merocirs  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  ISl. 
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to  do  the  like  thereafter,  or  else  enact  themselTes  to  remo?e 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  ne^er  to  xetom  without  his  majeslj*i 
license.**  Then  follows  the  proportion  and  degree  of  dte 
fines ;  and  in  the  second  division  of  the  act  it  proceeds,— 
^  And  farther,  his  majesty,  understanding  that  diTCis  ^ 
affected  persons  hare  been  so  maliciously  wicked  and  dislojal 
as  to  convocate  his  majesty's  subjects  to  open  meetings  in  the 
fields,  expressly  contrary  to  many  public  laws  made  thexe 
anent ;  and  considering  that  these  meettngs  are  the  rendezwmm 
qf  rebellion,  and  tend  in  a  high  measure  to  the  disturbance  of 
Uie  public  peace,  doth  therefore,  with  advice  and  consent 
aforesaid,  statute  and  declare  that  whosoever,  without  license  |  \ 
or  authority  aforesaid,  shall  preach,  expound  Scripture,  or  pny 
at  any  of  those  meetings  in  the  fidd,  or  in  any  house  where 
there  be  more  persons  than  the  house  contains^  so  as  some  of 
them  be  without  doors  (which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  field 
conventicle),  or  who  shall  ccmvocate  any  number  of  people 
to  these  meetings,  shall  be  punished  unth  death,  and  configca- 
tion  of  their  goodtfJ^  Severe  penalties  are  denounced  against 
those  attending  these  conventicles,  and  informers  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  promise  of  rewards.  This  most  disgracefiil  sta- 
tute was  limited  to  three  years,  and  although  conventicles 
abounded  yet  there  were  no  convictions  under  it,  so  that  in 
that  point  it  was  happily  a  dead  letter ;  but  it  served  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  an  act  of  nearly  equal  atrocity  after  the  Revolution. 
The  sixth  act  related  to  illegal  baptisms,  which  are  declared 
to  be  highly  scandalous  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  tend 
exceedingly  to  the  increase  of  schism  and  profanity ;  ^  it 
therefore  statuted,  and  prohibited  all  his  majesty's  subjects, 
that  none  of  them,  of  whatsoever  degree  or  quality,  presume 
to  offer  their  children  to  be  baptized  by  any  but  such  as  are 
their  own  parish  ministers,  or  else  by  such  ministers  as  are  au- 
thorised by  the  present  established  government  of  the  church, 
or  licensed  by  his  majesty's  council  upon  a  certificate  from  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  if  he  be  present,  or  in  his  absence  by 
one  of  the  neighbouring  ministers."  Wodrow  complains  that 
this  act  unchurches  aU  the  so-called  churches  abroad ;  but 
churchmen  have  much  greater  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
presbyterian  assertion,  that  "  all  the  bairns  [children]  that 
are  baptized  by  the  curates,  God  reckons  them  as  children  of 

WHOREDOM  ^" 

The  seventh  act  provided  against  separation  from  the 

Prelacy  an  Idol ;  Sennon  by  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Brae,  cited  in  note  to  Kirk- 
ton'i  Hiatory,  p.  305. 
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established  church,  but  which  had  more  of  a  political  than 
cf  a  religious  aspect.  It  narrates,  that  '^  seeing  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom  have  declared  a  withdrawing  and  not  keeping  of 
and  joining  in  these  meetings,  to  be  seditious  and  of  dangerous 
example  and  consequence,  his  majesty  conceives  himself 
also  bound  in  conscience  and  duty  to  interpose  his  authority 
that  the  public  exercises  of  God's  worship  be  countenanced 
by  all  his  good  subjects,  and  that  such  as  upon  any  pretext 
do  disorderly  withdraw,  be  by  the  censures  of  the  law  made 
sensible  of  their  miscarriages,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
law  drawn  to  a  dutiful  obedience  to  it/'  Then  follow  the 
penalties,  and  a  clause  which  shews  that  political  disaffection 
was  more  guarded  against  than  any  indisposition  towards  re- 
ligion ;  which,  considering  tlie  obstinacy  of  human  nature, 
this  act  was  not  much  calculated  to  exalt.  If  any  one  ab- 
sented himself  twelve  months  from  his  parish  church,  sheriffs 
were  authorised  to  present  such  an  one  to  the  privy  council, 
when  he  was  to  be  required  to  subscribe  the  following  bond : — 
**  I oblige  myself  that  I  shall  not,  upon  any  pre- 
text or  colour  whatsoever,  rise  in  arms  against  the  king's 
majesty,  or  any  having  his  authority  or  commission,  nor  shall 
assist  nor  countenance  any  who  shall  rise  in  arms." 

Some  of  these  acts  are  disgraceful  to  a  christian  legislature, 
and  are  naturally  commented  upon  with  great  severity  by 
presbyterian  writers ;  but  they  never  consider  that  their  own 
fundamental  principle  of  resistance  to  the  powers  that  be,  and 
of  which  they  never  lost  sight,  was  the  cause  of  the  severi- 
ties which  were  practised  on  them,  and  that  whilst  they  were 
complaining  of  oppression,  they  themselves  were  persecuting 
and  oppressing  in  the  most  cmel  and  wanton  manner  all  the 
peaceable  clergy  in  the  disaffected  districts :  even  their 
friend  and  apologist,  Gilbert  Burnet,  says  that  ^^  the  outrages 
of  these  fiery  zealots  were  such  that  worse  could  not  have 
been  apprehended  from  heathens." 

**  Thus,"  says  the  author  of  the  Memoirs,  "  these  fanatics 
wronged  their  country,  not  only  in  breaking  the  good  old  laws, 
but  in  occasioning  the  making  of  too  severe  new  statutes.  And 
yet  it  was  said  by  some,  that  it  had  been  better  to  have  made 
the  new  laws  less  severe,  that  they  might  have  been  the  more 
severely  observed ;  and  that  their  laws  were  made  so  severe, 
upon  aesiffn,  that  they  might  not  be  observed ;  and  that  the 
fanatics  might  clearly  see  that  the  grandees  were  not  in  ear- 
nest ^."     The  opposition  made  by  the  primate  to  the  Assertory 

*  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  ScoUand,  p.  190. 
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Act  had  created  a  misundentanding  betwixt  him  and  Lauder- 
dale, and  which  the  sobsequent  conduct  of  that  statesman 
tended  conriderablj  to  widen.  Indeed,  saja  an  anonjmom 
author,  he  ^  now  took  a  contrary  coorw  to  obtain  the  same 
end,  and  to  make  good  what  he  had  threatened  upon  the 
restoration  of  episcopacy;  for  he,  with  his  creatores  and  fol- 
lowers, and  a  set  of  men  of  his  principles,  screwed  op  the 
laws  against  dissenters  to  a  higher  pitch  than  before,  bat  with 
a  far  greater  design  to  load  the  church  with  the  scandal  of 
sererity,  than  to  rectify  the  disorders  of  the  times,  and  the 
unaccountable  methods  of  a  giddy-headed  people.  Thus  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  had  to  grapple  not  only  with  the 
sober  as  well  as  the  wild  presbyterians  md  wnsmomarieifnm 
Romcj  and  other  despicable  fellows  in  their  shape,  but  also 
with  bosom  enemies,  and  some  who  owed  most  to  the  royal 
bounty,  and  their  underlings  ^^ 

Into  that  act  which  subjected  the  field  preachers  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  it  is  said  Lauderdale  inserted,  with  his  ow» 
hand,  a  clause  which  protected  the  papists.  His  object  in  this 
partiality  was  to  acquire  merit  with  the  popish  party  and  tbedoke 
of  York,  whose  religion  was  as  yet  unsuspected  in  Scotland; 
although  to  Lauderdale  and  the  court  of  St  James's  it  was  no 
secret.  Charles  was  not  only  displeased  with  Lauderdale  for 
his  acts  of  ])ar]iament,  but  his  own  friends  began  to  cool  in 
their  support.  He  had  lost  the  friendship  of  archbishop  Sharpi 
Hamilton,  Argyle,  and  Tweeddale,  and  he  therefore  called  in 
his  brother,  the  lord  Hatton,  to  his  support  in  the  council. 

While  statesmen  were  taking  these  serere  steps  in  hypo- 
crisy, Leighton  was  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  presbyte- 
rians, and  he  took  great  )>ains  to  soften  their  fierce  opposition. 
In  the  first  place  he  invited  some  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
popular  preachers  from  other  parts  to  itinerate  in  the  western 
counties,  and  to  preach  at  difierent  places.  Gilbert  Burnet  was 
among  the  number  of  these  preachers,  but  Leighton  could 
only  gain  over  three  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  go  round 
and  argue  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Accommodation,  to  which 
they  objected  as  an  authorised  9chwni  which  would  even- 
tually have  rent  the  church  in  pieces.  Burnet  libels  the 
Glasgow  clergy,  by  saying,  ^^  tliey  could  not  argue  much  for 
any  thing;  and  would  not  at  all  argue  in  favour  of  a  proposi- 
tion that  they  hated.**  He  proceeds,  that  ^^  the  people  of  the 
country  came  generally  to  hear  us,  though  not  in  great  crowds. 
We  were  indeed  amazed  to  see  a  poor  commonalty  so  capable 

^  True  and  Impartial  Accouit,  pp.  68,  6S. 
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to  argae  apon  points  of  goverameut,  and  on  the  bounds  to  be 
set  to  the  power  of  princes  in  matters  of  religion.  Upon  all 
these  topics  they  had  texts  of  Scripture  at  hand,  and  were 
ready  vnth  their  answers  to  any  thing  that  was  said  to  them  ^^ 
This  preaching  cmsade  came  to  nothing,  ^'  for  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  a  set  of  these  hot  preachers  went  round  all  the 
places  in  which  we  had  been,  to  defeat  all  the  good  we  could 
hope  to  do.  They  told  them,  the  devil  was  never  so  formida- 
ble as  when  he  was  transformed  into  an  angel  of  li^ht,  and 
the  country  people  jeeringly  called  them  ^  the  bishop's  evan- 
geliste^."* 

Leiohton  made  another  effort,  but  which  likewise  failed, 
because  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  made  considered  it  as 
merely  ^  a  cunning  and  ensnaring  proposal.'*    He  himself 
made  a  circuit  of  the  archdiocese,  and  visited  the  indulged 
ministers,  and  tried  to  gain  them  both  by  arguments  and 
by  christian  gentleness ;  and  intimated  to  them  the  proposal 
of  the  accommodation  which  he  contemplated,  and  pledged 
himself  to  carry  on   the  negociation  with  frankness  and 
cordiality.     But,  says  his  biographer,  *^  in  this  embassy  of 
love  he  was  met  with  chilling  urMndness.    Not  a  ffrain  of  con- 
(Vision  could  be  extorted  from  the  covenanters ;  who  proba- 
bly inferred,  from  the  gratuitous  advances  made  towards  them, 
that  the  balance  in  the  royal  counsels  was  inclining  in  their 
favour.     Perhaps,  too,  they  were  the  more  indisposed  to  ap- 
preciate the  ingenuousness  of  Leighton,  through  the  subtilty 
of  factious  emissarieSj  [Jesuits  to  wit]  who  found  it  an  easy 
task  to  confirm  in  their  obduracy  minds  more  than  half  seared 
by  protracted  animosities  and  rancorous  reflections.     They 
were  debarred  by  an  imperious  conscience  from  entering  into 
any  terms  of  composition  with  the  impure  spirit  which  had 
issued  from  the  bottomless  pit,  and  was  blasting  their  goodly 
Zion ,  and  they  dreaded  the  condemnation  of  Saul  in  the  war 
of  Amalek,  should  they  spare  any  part  of  the  Babylonish  sys- 
tem/rem  utter  EXTIRPATION,     Such  were  their  principles,  ex- 
pressed in  such  language  ;  and  consistent  with  these  was  the 
welcome  given  to  the  archbishop's  overtures  for  an  accommo- 
dation.    Sometimes,  indeed,  his  condescension  was  requited 
with  absolute  incivility  and  rudeness.     He  therefore  returned 
from  his  apostolic  circuit,  dispirited,  and  almost  despondent ; 
yet  still  resolved  to  try  the  exj^eriment  of  a  solemn  and  official 
congress  with  the  presby terian  leaders  i  it  being  possible  that 
some  spirits  among  them  of  softer  mould  might  be  wrought 

>  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
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upon  to  entertaiu  his  proposals.  Should  the  attempt  fail,  it 
would  still  have  discovered  to  the  nation  at  large  wUh  what 
party  it  rested  that  the  wounds  of  the  church  were  not  healed ; 
and  while  itfuUy  acquitted  the  episcopalians  of  intolerance,  it 
would  expose  the  machinations  and  diminish  the  credit  of  the 
enemies  of  peace  and  unity  ^.'"  Burnet  tells  us  tliat  his  opiniM 
determined  Lauderdale  to  establish  presbytery  ^.  He  is  forced, 
however,  to  admit  that  the  love  of  popularity  made  their  presbj- 
terian  leaders  resolve  to  r^'ect  aJl  propositions,  thongh  thej 
could  not  tell  upon  what  grounds  to  justify  their  obstinacy; 
that  they  would  not  make  one  step  towards  peace,  but  rejected 
the  concessions  that  were  made  to  them,  without  giving  anj 
reason  for  it,  or  offering  any  expedient  on  their  part. 

The  bishop  of  Dunblane  was  now  folly  empowered  by  the 
king  and  his  ministers  to  offer  terms  of  accommodation  to  the 
presbyterians,  who  evince  their  gratitude  to  him  for  his  un- 
ceasing efforts  in  their  service,  by  the  most  malignant  asper- 
sions of  his  character.     Wodrow  says,  *^  this  year  is  closed  \xf 
with  a  cunning  and  ensnaring  proposal  from  bishop  Leighton, 
now  enjoying  the  bishoprick  of  Glasgow  tit  commendam,  for  an 
accommodation  and  comprehension  3.**  His  modem  editor,aDd 
retailer  of  bishop  Burnet's  malignant  gossip,  says,  ^*  it  was  at 
first  a  snare f  and  in  the  end  a  source  of  much  suffering ^.^  Dr. 
M^Crie  calls  it  "  a  device^  by  which  many  were  ensnared,  and 
a  division  introduced  among  the  witnesses  against  the  national 
defection*.*'  And  Hctherington  says,  *'  historical  truth  condemns 
his  [Leigh ton's]  public  conduct  as  that  of  a  persecutor  r  But 
the  worst  language  of  all  was  used  by  Mr.  Stirling,  presby- 
teriau  minister  at  Paisley,  who,  after  writing  the  most  infamous 
libels  on  all  the  bishops,  says,  ''  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Lcighton,  prelate  of  Dunblane,  under  a  jesuitical-like  vizard 
of  pretended  holiness,  humility,  and  crucifixion  to  the  world, 
hath  studied  to  seem  to  creep  upon  the  ground,  but  always  up 
the  hilly  towards  promotion  and  places  of  more  ease,  honour, 
and  wealth  ;  and  as  there  is  none  of  them  all  hath  with  a  kiss 
so  betrayed  the  Cause  and  smitten  religion  under  the  fiflh  rib, 
and  hath  been  such  an  offence  to  the  godly ^  so  there  is  none 
who  by  his  way,  practice,  and  expressions,  giveth  greater  sus- 
picion of  a  popish  affection,  inclination,  and  design.     If  these 
men  [the  bishops]  had  not  put  off  their  own  veil,  no  pencil 
of  the  most  skilled  artist  could  have  drawn  them  to  the  life> 


*  Pearson's  Life  of  Leighton,  i.  lixx.        '  Own  Times,  i.  514. 
'  History,  ii.  146.  *  Ibid,  note,  ii.  161. 
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>ut  now,  by  showing  of  themselves,  they  have  saved  others  a 
abour,  or  at  least  made  it  more  easy.  And  therefore  I  shall 
ake  no  more  into  this  unpleasant  dunghill  of  the  vilest  vices, 
vhich  they  and  their  brethren  in  iniquity  (whom,  not  naming 
lere,  doth  not  except  from  their  part  of  the  charge  of  ambi- 
ion,  pride,  sensuality,  idleness,  covetousness,  oppression,  per- 
^cution,  dissimulation,  peijury,  treachery,  and  hatred  of  godli- 
ness and  good  men),  have  heaped  together  in  their  own  persons, 
Bind  transfused  to  others  over  all  the  land.  O  the  immense 
long  suffering  and  unsearQhable  wisdom  of  God !  who  hearing 
the  cry  of  these  things,  stirreth  not  the  zeal  of  all  to  execute 
his  just  judgment  upon  these  men :  but  it  may  be  that  he  is 
ripening  and  reserving  them  for  a  more  god-like  stroke  than 
any  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  wherein  man  were  instru- 
mental ^"  Dr.  Cook,  a  presbyterian,  after  citing  a  part  of  the 
above  atrocious  libel,  cries  shame  upon  the  author,  and  says, 
^  thus  does  the  rancour  of  party  spirit  eradicate  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  How  applicable  to  this  writer  is  the  warning — 
*  woe  unto  them  that  call  good  evil '.'  **  Leighton's  proposal 
was  called  an  accommodation  ;  and  the  feeling  with  which 
the  indulged  ministers  entered  into  the  conference,  may  be 
gathered  by  the  **  observe"  of  Wodrow,  who  says,  "  the  design 
of  this  was  nothing  else  but  to  hook  in  the  presbyterian  minis- 
ters to  an  unperceived  subjection  to  bishops.  The  snare  was 
seen,  and  prudently  and  cautiously  evited^.** 

Lauderdale  wrote  to  Mr.George  Hutchison, indulged  pres- 
byterian minister  at  Irvine,  Alexander  Wedderbum  at  Kil- 
marnock, Matthew  Ramsay  and  John  Baird  at  Paisley,  and 
John  Gamble  at  Symington,  desiring  them  to  repair  to  Edin- 
burgh on  the  9th  of  August,  to  confer  on  "  matters  of  considerable 
importance  which  he  had  to  communicate  to  them."  It  appears 
that  the  indulged  ministers  had  been  presented  to  all  the  best 
livings  inlhe  diocese.  They  obeyed  the  summons,  and  the 
first  meeting  took  place  in  Holyrood  House,  in  the  presence 
of  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  Tweeddale,  and  Kincardine.  They 
were  met  by  bishop  Leighton,  professor  Burnet^  and  Dr.  Pat- 
terson, dean  of  Edinburgh.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  the 
commissioner  with  a  conciliatory  speech,  who  complimented 
them  on  their  peaceable  demeanour  since  their  indulgence. 
He  said  he  had  sent  for  them  to  advise  with  them  concerning 
an  accommodation,  and  to  propose  an  agreement  upon  joint 
measures,  which  might  tend  to  the  peace  of  the  church ;  and 

>  Naphtali,  &c. :  postacript,  pp.  341-42. 
3  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  iii.  317.         '      History,  ii.  177. 
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besoaght  Ibem  (o  assist  the  royal  eommisaionciB,  in  eonfimniij 
with  his  majesty^s  earnest  wishes^  to  appease  the  commotioitt 
of  the  churchy  and  to  settle  it  anew  on  a  basis  of  matoal  con* 
cesrion.  Bishop  Leighton  then  addressed  them,  and  dwelt 
fedingly  on  the  sin  of  schism,  and  the  calamities  which  hid 
ahready  resulted  from  the  exasperation  of  religions  animosity; 
erils  which  the  good  bish<^*s  present  proceeding  was  more 
likely  to  aggrarate  and  prolong  than  to  assuage  and  allay^ 
The  loUov^Hng  is  part  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion : — 

^  Thb  question  betwixt  us  is  not  concerning  bishops 
goTeming  absolutely  by  themselFes  and  dieir  delegates,  but 
concerning  bishops  governing  in  conjunction  with  presbyten 
in  presbyteries  and  synods ;  of  whuh  we  affirm  thai  it  ii 
neither  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  example  of  the  pri- 
mitive churchy  but  most  agreeable  to  both :  if  any  think  other- 
wise, let  him  produce  their  evidences  of  Scripture  and  antiquity. 
If  they  say,  it  is  not  enough,  to  make  such  a  form  lawfiil,  that 
it  is  not  contrary  to  Scripture,  but  there  ought  to  be  an  express 
command  or  rule  in  Scripture  to  warrant  it,  they  will  sure  be 
so  just  as  to  be  subject  to  the  same  law  themselves.  Let  them, 
then,/7ro(ftice  such  an  exprens  command  or  rule  for  their  own 
model  of  kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  proi'^incial  and 
national,  and  a  commission  of  the  kirk  in  their  several  depen- 
dencies and  subordinations,  for  the  ordinary  and  constant  go- 
vernment and  exercise  of  discipline  in  the  church,  and  the 
necessary  changing  of  the  moderators  in  these  meetings,  ex- 
cepting only  that  of  the  kirk  session,  wherein  the  minister  is 
constantly  to  moderate ;  for  without  such  an  express  rule  as 
this,  a  bishop  or  fixed  president  may  very  well  consist  with 
that  whole  frame  they  contend  for;  and  it  is  really  and  actually 
so  at  this  present  in  this  church,  and  they  stand  so  much  the 
rather  obliged  to  bring  a  clear  command  for  these  judicatories 
and  their  subordinations,  because  they  affirm  them  to  be  of  nn^ 
questionable  divine  right,  and  the  very  kingdom  ef  Christ  upon 
earth,  and  the  only  lawful  and  absolutely  necessary  govern- 
ment of  the  christian  church,  whereas  the  assertors  of  other 
forms  do  not  usually  speak  so  big.**  He  then  successfiiUy  com* 
bated  the  opinion  that  the  covenant  as  at  first  sworn  was  still 
binding  on  the  nation,  and  then  proceeds. — ^^  These  things,  to 
my  best  discerning,  are  truths  ;  and  if  they  be  indeed  so,  I  am 
sure  are  pertinent  truths,  towards  die  healing  of  our  sad  divi* 
sions ;  but  if  any  like  to  be  contentious,  I  wish  I  could  say  of 

'  Wodrow.  ii.  478.— Peanon's  Life  of  Leighton,  i.  luxiL 
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this  church,  we  have  no  such  custom :  but  this  certainly  may 
be  said,  that  there  is  no  custom  doth  more  disedifj  the  churches 
of  God,  and  less  became  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
I  shall  only  add  one  word,  which  I  am  sure  is  undeniable,  and 
I  think  is  veiy  considerable,  that  he  that  canno/ join  with  the 
present  form  of  this  church,  could  not  have  lived  in  the  com- 
mnnion  of  the  christian  church  in  ihe  time  of  the  first  most 
fiunons  general  assembly  of  it,  the  Council  of  Nice  (to  go  no 
higher  up,  though  safely  I  might),  he  must  as  certainly  have 
separated  from  the  whole  catholic  church  in  the  days  of  the 
holy  bishop  and  martyr,  Cyprian,  upon  this  very  scruple  of  the 
government,  as  Novatus  did  upon  another  occasion  ^'^ 

WoDROw  SATS  the  presbyterian  ministers  made  no  reply  to 
(he  bishop^s  speech ;  although  Lauderdale  pressed  them  to 
express  their  sentiments  freely.  The  meeting  was  therefore 
adjourned  for  that  day ;  but  they  went  next  morning  (|)erhaps 
after  having  conferred  together)  to  the  archbishop's  apartment, 
and  argued  at  length  on  the  propositions  which  he  had  submitted 
to  them ;  and  they  requested  his  lordship  to  give  them  a  copy 
of  them  in  writing,  which  he  afterwards  did.  They  declined 
to  give  any  positive  answer  to  the  bishop's  propositions,  upon 
ttie  reasonable  ground  that  they  had  not  been  sent  there  as 
deputies  by  their  brethren,  but  had  come  in  obedience  to  the 
eommissioner's  summons ;  and  that  they  could  not  take  upon 
themselves  to  answer  for  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  stipula- 
tions. The  reasonableness  of  this  position  was  obvious,  and  they 
were  requested  to  confer  with  their  brethren,  and  meet  at  the 
same  place  with  the  bishop  on  the  first  of  November.  Lauder- 
dale made  the  whole  dine  together,  and  he  himself  joined  them 
after  dinner ;  but  they  expressed  so  much  rudeness  even  be- 
fore the  king's  representative,  and  those  who  had  procured  all 
these  concessions  for  them,  that  he  ^  could  scarce  refrain 
himself  fix^m  flying  out,  for  their  behaviour  seemed  to  be  both 
mde  and  crafy,''  although  the  good  bishop  had  '^  prepared  him 
for  it,  and  pressed  them  not  to  give  them  a  handle  to  excuse 
their  flying  ofi*  by  any  roughness  in  his  deportment  towards 
fliem  *.** 

The  AFt^iNTED  meeting  in  November  did  not  take  place ; 
but  the  bishop,  professor  Burnet^  and  another,  met  about  thirty 
of  the  presbyterian  ministers  at  Paisley  on  the  1 2th  of  De- 

^  AppenAz  to  F^Anon'i  Life  of  Leighton. 

3  Burnet's  Own  Tfmei,  i.— Pearson's  Liib  of  Bishop  LHfhton.^Wodrow's 
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cember,  with  whom  he  had  two  long  conferences.  Tlie  bisbop 
made  an  able  and  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  went  over  all 
the  former  ground;  and  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  unreasonable 
and  blameablepertinacityof  the  ministers  inconceding  notbing 
on  their  side,  but  exacting  the  most  unbounded  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  church.  He  asked  them  whether  or  Dot 
they  would  have  held  communion  with  the  universal  church, 
when  it  met  by  its  delegates  at  the  council  of  Nice ;  and  yet 
he  said  episcopacy  was  then  of  a  lordlier  character  than  it  now 
affected  in  Scotland.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended 
that  archbishops  were  unknown  to  the  primitive  church ;  that 
bishops  were  parochial,  and  not  diocesan ;  that  two  might  act 
together  in  one  church  ;  and  that  they  were  elected  by  their 
presbyters,  to  whom  they  were  accountable  for  the  discbarge 
of  their  functions.  To  these  objections  Burnet  replied,  eidier 
controverting  the  facts  asserted,  or  impeaching  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them.  During  the  theological  combat  bishop 
Leightoif  s  nose  accidentally  bled ;  and  it  was  alleged  to  be 
ominous  of  the  badness  of  his  cause,  and  a  symptom  of  the 
presbyterians'  triumph.  This  meeting  ended  more  unsatisfac- 
torily than  the  former,  and  each  claimed  the  victory ;  and  nol 
a  step  was  taken  by  the  presbyterians  to  meet  tlie  episcopa- 
lians, who  carried  home  nothing  but  humiliation,  aAcr  going 
more  than  half  way  to  embrace  their  froward  and  ungracious 
brethren  ^  Bishop  Leighton  now  delivered  certain  proposals 
in  writing  to  the  ministers  for  their  consideration ;  and  re- 
quested that  an  answer  might  be  given  at  another  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Edinburgh  in  January  of  1671.  They  are  (as 
under  noted  ^)  sufficiently  humiliating  to  the   church,  and 

*  Wodrow. — Pearson. 

'  1.  That  if  the  dissewtino  brethren  will  come  to  presbyteries  and  synods, 
they  shall  not  only  not  be  obliged  to  renounce  their  own  private  opinion  tnent 
church  government,  and  swear  and  subscribe  any  thing  thereto,  but  shall  have 
bberty  at  their  entry  to  the  said  meeting  to  declare  and  enter  it  in  what  form  they 
please.  2.  That  all  church  affairs  shall  be  managed  in  presbyteries  and  synods, 
by  the  free  vote  of  presbyters,  or  the  major  part  of  them.  3.  If  any  differaice 
fall  out  in  the  diocesan  synods,  betwixt  any  of  the  members  thereof,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  appeal  to  a  provincial  synod,  or  their  committee.  4.  Tliat  intranti 
being  lawfully  presented  by  the  |>atron  and  duly  tried  by  the  presbytery,  there 
shall  be  a  day  agreed  on  by  the  bishop  and  presbytery  for  their  meeting  together 
for  their  solemn  ordination  and  admission,  at  which  there  shall  be  one  appointed  to 
preach,  and  that  it  shall  be  at  the  parish  church  where  he  is  to  be  admitted,  except 
in  the  case  of  impossibility  or  extreme  inconveniency,  and  if  any  difference  £kU 
in  touching  that  affair,  it  shall  be  referable  to  the  provincial  synods,  or  their 
committee,  as  any  other  matter.  5.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  my  lord  com- 
missioner his  grace  will  make  good  what  he  offered  anent  the  establishment  of 
presbyteries  and  sjmods ;  and  we  trust  his  grace  will  procure  such  security  to 
these  brethren  for  declaring  their  judgment,  that  they  may  do  it  without  any 
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such  as  no  true  son  would  have  proposed;  but  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  have  taken  so  much  upon  himself,  without,  at  least, 
having  consulted  with  the  primate  and  the  other  bishops,  all 
of  whom  stood  aloof  from  this  accommodation,  and  would 
take  no  share  in  any  of  the  conferences.  ^ 

According  to  this  Leightonian  scheme,  episcopacy  was  to 
have  been  melted  down  into  the  dregs  of  presbytery ;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  noble  and  edifying  hierarchy,  where  the 
bishop  was  to  have  been  a  perfect  cypher,  without  even  the 
authority  of  a  modem  moderator  in  a  general  assembly.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  tliat  bishop  Leighlon  acted  entirely 
en  his  oum  responsibility,  for  he  had  not  consulted  any  of  his 
brethren  on  the  subject,  nor  made  any  movement  towards  offi- 
cially ascertaining  their  sentiments ;  but  they  were  altogether 
opposed  to  it,  and  the  primate  made  no  secret  of  his  decided 
opposition  to  it.  The  accommodation  would  have  come  to 
nothing,  even  if  the  presbyterians  had  accepted  the  liberal 
terms  offered  to  them ;  because  there  were  thirteen  bishops 
opposed  to  it,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  inferior  clergy,  as  a 
measure  of  expediency  that  contained  the  seeds  of  schism  and 
division  within  itself.  But  providentially  the  presbyterians 
themselves  were  dissatisfied  with  bishop  Lcighton's  proposals ; 
for,  true  to  their  principles,  they  would  not  admit  of  even  that 
shadow  of  episcopacy  which  Uie  bishop  wished  to  prescr\'e. 
They  considered  it  a  snare — a  specious  appearance  of  liberality 
without  the  substance,  by  which  that  generation  of  presby- 
terians might  be  laid  in  their  graves  in  peace,  and  in  the  next 
episcopacv  would  take  root  downward  and  bear  fruit  upwards. 
I  do  not  think  that  Lcighton  had  so  much  of  the  Jesuit  about 
him,  and  they  ascribed  evil  motives  to  him  which  he  did  not 
entertain  towards  them.  The  presbyterian  ministers  had  a 
meeting  at  Kilmaniock  a  few  days  afterwards,  at  which  the 
bishop's  proposals  were  discussed;  when  it  was  '^  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  last  propositions  were  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  former  proposals  ^.'^  They  drew  up  a  counter  proposal  in 
writing,  and  deputed  Hutchinson,  Wedderburn,  Miller,  Mait- 
land,  and  some  others,  to  attend  on  the  commissioner's  sum- 
mons at  Edinburgh  with  instructions  to  deliver  their  terms, 


1  in  oontniTening  any  law,  and  the  bishop  shall  humbly  and  earnestly  recom* 
meod  this  to  his  grftce.  6.  That  no  intrant  shall  be  engaged  to  any  canonical 
otth  or  labscription  to  the  bishop,  and  that  his  opinion  anent  that  goTem- 
■MSt  shall  not  prejudge  him  in  this,  but  that  it  shall  he  free  for  him  to  declare.— 
Wodrow's  Hiatorj,  ii.  181. 
»  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  181. 
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and  with  power  to  make  such  additions  as  they  might  find 
necessaiy. 

1671. — A  meeting  took  place  betwixt  bishop  Leighton, 
professor  Burnet,  and  others,  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, and  the  other  presbyterian  ministers,  on  the  other,  in  the 
house  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  the  chancellor,  on  the  II th  and 
21st  of  JanuaiTy  in  the  presence  of  the  chancellor,  the  dnke 
of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Tweeddale,  and  some  other  conn- 
cillors.  This  treaty  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  conclosion 
by  Hutchinson  returning  this  **  short  and  dry  answer,**  as  the 
bishop  calls  it — ^*  we  are  not  free  in  conscience  to  close  with  the 
propositions  made  by  the  bishop  of  Dunblane  as  satisfactoiy." 
l/eighton  begged  for  an  explicit  statement  of  their  reasons  for 
persisting  in  a  course  so  contrary  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  church,  but  they  excused  themselves  from  all  argument  on 
the  subject,  as  it  was  not  safe,  they  said,  to  argue  against  law. 
Leighton  said,  that  ^  since  the  government  had  set  on  a  treaty 
with  them  in  order  to  the  altering  of  the  laws,  they  were  cer- 
tainly left  to  the  full  freedom  of  arguing  against  them.  He 
offered  them  a  public  conference  in  the  hearing  of  all  that  had 
a  mind  to  be  rightly  informed :  the  people  were  drawn  into 
those  matters  so  far  as  to  make  a  schism  upon  them ;  it  was 
therefore  reasonable  that  they  should  likewise  hear  the  grounds 
examined  upon  which  both  sides  went**  Hutchinson  refused 
this,  and  said,  '^  he  was  but  one  man ;  and  that  what  he  said 
was  but  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  who  had  given  him  no 
fieirther  authority  ^*'  Leighton  then  asked  if  they  had  any  pro- 
posals on  their  side  to  make  towards  the  healing  of  our  breaches. 
Hutchinson  answered  that  their  principles  were  well  enough 
known ;  but  he  had  nothing  to  propose.  ''  Mr.  Burnet  insulted 
a  little  on  this,  and  jeered  them,  because  they  would  not  ap- 
pear in  their  cause,  which  they  called  the '  kingdom  of  Christ* 
Upon  this  Mr.  Wedderbum  accepted  the  challenge,  provided 
the  chancellor  and  councillors  present  would  allow  him  ;  and 
offered  to  prove  presbyterian  principles  to  be  agreeable  to 
Scripture,  reason,  antiquity,  and  the  judgment  of  our  reformers 
from  popery  :  but  the  allowance  was  not  granted.**  So  this 
proposed  accommodation  broke  up;  but  the  ministers  did 
not  present  the  counter-project  which  had  been  agreed  to  at 
Kilmarnock^. 

Bishop  Leighton  was  now  convinced  that  this  untractable 


*  Hornet's  Own  Times,  i.  541. — Pearson's  life  of  Leighton,  zc.  xci. 
2  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  111.182. 
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race  would  accept  of  no  terms  which  came  short  of  the  utter 
extirpation  of  episcopacy ;  indeed,  his  own  proposal  went  far  to 
accomplish  it,  and  their  counter-project  would  have  levelled  it 
with  the  dust  Immediately  before  the  breaking  up  of  the 
meeting,  he  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : — ^^  My  sole  object  has 
been  to  secure  peace,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  true  reli- 
gion. In  following  up  this  object  I  have  made  several  pro- 
posals, which  I  am  fully  sensible  involved  gpreat  diminutions 
of  the  just  rights  of  episcopacy.  Yet  since  all  church  power 
is  intended  for  edification,  and  not  for  destruction,  I  thought 
that  in  our  present  circumstances  episcopacy  might  do  more 
for  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom,  by  relaxing  some  of  its 
just  pretensions,  than  it  could  by  keeping  hold  of  all  its  right- 
ful authority.  It  is  not  from  any  mistrust  of  the  soundness  of 
our  cause  that  I  have  offered  these  abatements;  for  I  am  well 
convinced  that  episcopacy  has  subsisted  from  tlie  apostolic 
age  of  the  church.  Perhaps  I  may  have  wronged  my  own 
Older  in  making  such  large  concessions;  but  the  unerring  dis- 
cemer  of  hearts  will  jusUfy  my  motives,  and  I  hope,  ere  long, 
to  stand  excused  with  my  o\vn  brethren.  You  have  thought 
fit  to  reject  our  overtures,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  the 
rejection,  and  w*ithout  suggesting  any  healing  measures  in  the 
room  of  ours.  The  continuance  of  the  divwionSf  through  which 
religion  languishes,  must  consequently  lie  at  your  door.  Before 
God  and  man  I  wash  my  hands  of  whatever  evils  may  result 
from  the  rupture  of  this  treaty.  I  have  done  my  utmost  to 
repair  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  my  sorrow  will  not  be  em- 
bittered by  compunction,  should  a  flood  of  miseries  hereafter 
rush  in  Uu*ough  the  gap  you  have  refused  to  assist  me  in 
closing  ^^ 

Thus,  says  bishop  Burnet,  '^  was  this  treaty  broke  off,  to 
the  amazement  of  all  sober  and  dispassionate  people,  and  to 
the  great  joy  of  Sharp  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops.  .  .  .  The 
fierce  episcopal  men  will  see  how  much  they  were  to  blame 
for  accusing  that  apostolical  man,  Leighton,  as  they  did  on  this 
occasion ;  as  if  he  had  designed  in  this  whole  matter  to  betray 
his  own  order,  and  to  set  up  presbytery.  The  presbyterians 
may  also  see  how  much  their  behaviour  disgusted  all  wise, 
moderate,  and  good  men ;  how  little  sincere  and  honest  they 
were  in  it,  when  the  desire  of  popularity  made  them  reject  pro- 
positions that  came  so  home  even  to  the  maxims  they  had  set 
up,  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  offending^  that  is,  of  losing 
the  credit  they  had  with  their  party,  could  be  so  much  as  pre- 

^  Peanon'i  Life  of  Ldghton,  zci. 
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tended  for  their  refusing  to  agree  to  them^."    So,  after  all 
Burnet's  being  **  the  man"  and  the  tool  of  Tweeddale  and  the 

1)re8byterian  administration — after  all  his  principles  and  zeal 
or  the  churchy  and  his  advice  '^  signifjring  something,**  their 
fine  scheme  for  presbjterianising  the  church  came  to  nothing, 
and  all  from  the  deeper  cunning  of  their  adversaries,  who  wdl 
enough  saw  its  incongruity,  and  feared  that  he  might  "  be  the 
man"  also  to  entrap  them  into  an  homologation,  as  thej  called 
it,  of  prelacy,  which  they  considered  as  the  Babylonish  gar- 
ment; the  Achan  in  the  camp,  that  was  to  produce  similar 
fearfiil  evils  as  befel  the  Jewish  church. 

The  PRESBYTERIANS  were,  however,  under  needless  alarm 
that  Leighton's  Accommodation  was  intended  to  be  a  snare  to 
hook  them  into  episcopacy.  No,  it  was  a  real  stab  under  the 
fifth  rib  at  the  church  herself;  and  she  was  iudebted  to  Lau- 
derdale's sagacity  for  seeing,  '^  and  prudently  and  cautiously 
eviting"  it.  When  at  London  bishop  Leighton  had  been 
drawn  into  a  conspiracy,  perhaps  innocently,  for  he  was  to- 
tally  unacquainted  wiUi  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  by  the 
earls  of  Tweeddale  and  Shaftsbury,  and  sir  Robert  Murray, 
who  drew  up  a  set  of  erastian  regulations  for  the  church,  which 
would  have  effectually  subverted  episcopacy,  and  established 
presbytery  on  an  erastian  foundation.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  basis 
on  which  bishop  Leighton  had  proceeded  in  his  negociatious 
and  conferences  with  the  presbyterian  ministers.  They  pro- 
posed that  the  church  should  be  governed  by  synods  and  pres- 
byteries ;  but  allowing  no  power  to  the  bishop,  who  was  to  be 
degraded  to  the  position  of  a  constant  moderator,  as  stated  in 
the  written  proposals  at  Paisley.  When  any  irregularity 
should  occur,  the  bishop  was  to  enter  a  demurrer  till  he  ac- 
quainted the  king,  who  was  to  interpose  his  authority ;  which 
was,  in  fact,  presbyterial  government,  flowing  from  the  king, 
as  the  source  and  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  power.  This  was 
tnily  to  take  the  crown  from  Christ's  head  and  put  it  on  king 
Charles,  and  truly  might  such  presbyterian  ministers  be  called 
the  king's  curates.  The  conspirators  surreptitiously  procured 
the  king's  consent  to  a  set  of  rules  and  instructions  for  the 
Scottish  bishops,  written  originally  in  the  earl  of  Tweeddale's 
hand,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  obtained  by  archbishop  Pat- 
terson in  the  year  1680.  The  original  paper  was  deposited 
at  Ham,  and  the  co])y  which  he  took  is  in  the  episcopal  chest 
at  Aberdeen,  in  the  archbishop's  own  hand-writing,  and  from 
which  the  following  is  copied.     "  But  Lauderdale  had  the 

»  Own  Times,  i.  512-543. 
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Idress  to  ward  off  the  blow  at  that  time  very  warily,  by  ob- 
ining  a  private  instruction  from  the  king,  referring  all  to  his 
iscretion,  when  going  minister  to  Scotland/'  The  following 
re  copies  of  the  documents  referred  to: — 

"  Vera  copia — taken  by  me  [archbishop  Patterson],  3d  of 
[ay,  1680,  from  the  original  at  Ham.  Some  constitutions 
ad  orders  settled  and  emitted  by  his  majesty  concerning  the 
iministration  of  the  internal  government  of  the  church  of 
cotland,  and  the  persons  employed  therein. 

"  Charles  R.  —  We,  having  taken  into  our  serious  con- 
deration  how  highly  important  it  is  for  the  preservation  and 
dvancement  of  true  religion  and  the  peace  of  the  church  and 
ingdom  of  Scotland,  that  the  affairs  and  government  ecclesi- 
stical  therein  established  be  duly  managed,  do  allow  and  ap- 
rove  the  practice  of  the  bishops  these  years  past,  in  that  they 
ave  exercised  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  said 
liurch,  in  conjunction  with  presbyters  in  their  accustomed 
leetings  of  presbyteries  and  synods. 

'^  1.  And  for  establishment  of  the  same  good  order  and 
ractice  in  time  to  come,  it  is  our  will,  and  we  do  ordain,  that 
le  said  bishops  shall  continue  to  manage  all  church  matters 
ith  the  advice,  consent,  free  vote,  and  assistance  of  the  pres- 
yters  or  major  part  of  them,  in  the  said  meetings  of  pres- 
yters  and  synods,  to  the  end  that  discipline  may  be  regu- 
irly  and  exactly  exercised,  and  all  scandalous  offences  and 
Senders  duly  punished.  We  therefore  will  and  ordain,  that 
resbyteries  shall  ordinarily  meet  once  a  month,  and  the  dio- 
ssan  synods  once  a  year,  in  May  or  June,  in  their  accustomed 
laces. 

*^  2.  Concerning  ordination  of  presbyters,  it  is  our  pleasure 
lat  intrants  to  the  ministry,  being  lawfully  presented  to  a 
Eirish  church,  and  bringing  with  them  certificates  of  their 
mng  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  be  duly 
ied  and  examined  in  the  usual  manner,  and  if  thereupon 
ley  shall  be  in  all  points  approved  and  found  sufficiently 
iialified  by  the  bishop  and  presbytery  within  which  the  said 
Irish  church  lies,  an  edict  shall  be  duly  served  at  the  same, 
id  a  day  appointed  by  the  bishop  and  presbytery  for  their 
eeting  there  in  order  to  the  ordination  and  admission  of  the 
»rson  so  presented  and  appointed,  and  that  one  of  the  pres- 
^ters  be  appointed  to  preach,  and  the  people  of  the  parish 
amed  to  convene  at  a  fit  hour,  for  the  exercise  of  divine  wor- 
lip,  and  to  see  their  designed  minister  solemnly  ordained  by 
le  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
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there  present,  and  be  exhorted  to  yield  due  reverence  and  obe* 
dience  to  him  and  his  ministry  in  the  same. 

^  3.  But  seeing  the  rules  and  duties  of  the  ministerial  office 
are  fully  expressed  in  the  form  of  ordination  ^  and  that  the 
intrant  accordingly  promise  to  observe  them,  our  will  is,  that 
he  having  given  his  oath  that  he  is  free  from  all  simoniacal 
paction,  no  other  oath  or  subscription  shall  be  superadded  or 
required  of  him. 

**  4.  We  ftirther  ordain,  that  the  bishops  reside  constantly 
in  their  dioceses,  except  upon  urgent  occasions ;  and  that  be- 
ing in  their  dieceses,  they  preach  every  Sunday  in  some  church 
thereof,  unless  they  be  hiudered  by  old  age,  or  sickness,  or 
some  invincible  impediment 

**  5.  And  we  do  will  and  ordain,  that  every  minister  with 
his  church-session,  be  careful  of  the  contribution  for  the  poor, 
and  their  constant  relief,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
parish;  and. likewise  of  the  preserving  and  repairing  the 
fabric  of  the  church,  in  the  way  appointed  by  law ;  and  that 
they  take  notice  of  all  public  scandals  and  gross  offences 
within  the  parish,  redressing  such  offences  as  they  have  been 
in  use  to  censure  and  correct,  and  reserving  and  delating 
others  to  the  presbytery,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do, 
being  always  accountable  and  subject  to  the  revision  and  re- 
cognition of  the  presbytery,  in  all  things  acted  by  them  at 
their  usual  meetings,  as  the  presbyters  are  to  be  accountable 
for  all  their  actings  to  the  bishop  and  diocesan  synod. 

^'  G.  And  to  the  end  that  good  order  may  be  the  better  pre- 
scned  in  the  parochial  meetings  aforesaid,  we  do  ordain,  that 
besides  every  bishop's  particular  visiting  the  parishes  within 
his  diocese,  in  which  they  ought  not,  and  it  is  hoped  will  not, 
be  deficient,  there  shall  be  frequently,  in  the  summer  season, 
more  solemn  and  indicted  visitations  of  such  churches  as  de- 
sire or  need  them,  by  the  bishop  and  presbyters,  together 
with  so  many  of  the  presbyters  and  moderators  as  can  con- 
veniently meet  at  the  time  and  places  appointed. 

''  7.  When  we  shall  think  fit  to  call  a  national  synod  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  it  shall  consist  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  deans  of  cathedrals,  moderators  of  presbyteries,  and 
one  presbyter  or  minister  out  of  each  presbytery,  chosen  by 
the  major  part  of  the  same,  of  one  or  two  from  the  university 


^  *'  Notm.  There  U  no  form  of  ordinatioa  appointed  to  this  day." — ^Thii 
noia  if  by  archbiahop  Ptitteraon ;  Uie  form  in  nae  waa,  and  atill  ia,  the  EiyU 
Book  of  OrdinatioD ;  it  mnit  therefore  haTe  been  a  form  intended  for  thii  spe- 
cial regulation. 
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of  St  Andrews,  one  from  Glasgow,  one  from  King^s  College, 
one  fix)m  Marischal  College  at  Aberdeen,  and  one  from  Uie 
college  of  Edinburgh ;  we,  or  a  commissioner  from  us,  being 
always  present.  And  when  we  shall  be  personally  present, 
such  of  our  privy  council  as  shall  have  place  and  vote  in  the 
f  aid  national  synod,  as  we  shall  think  fit  to  choose,  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  fifteen ;  and  when  we  send  a 
commissioner  to  it,  those  of  our  council,  chosen  by  us  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  present,  and  assisting  to  our  commissioner,  and 
shall  sit  and  vote  in  all  things  propounded  in  the  synod,  they 
not  exceeding  the  aforesaid  number.  And  the  synod  thus 
constituted  is  to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  we,  by  our 
proclamation,  shall  appoint ;  and  is  to  debate,  treat,  consider, 
consult,  conclude,  and  determine  upon  such  matters,  causes, 
and  things,  concerning  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government  of  the  church,  as  we  or  our  commissioner  shall 
propound,  or  cause  to  be  propounded,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  said  synod ;  and  whatever  shall  be  concluded  by  the  vote 
of  the  major  part  of  the  synod,  and  shall  be  consented  to  by 
us  or  our  commissioner,  shall  have  the  full  force  of  an  eccle- 
siastical law  or  constitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and 
all  our  subjects,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  that  our  kingdom, 
shall  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical  be  subject  to  the  judgment, 
decision,  and  censure  of  the  said  national  synod ;  and  all  in- 
ferior ecclesiastical  meetings  and  jurisdictions  in  the  said 
church  shall,  in  all  their  actings  and  determinations,  be  ac- 
countable to  it,  and  censurable  by  it,  according  as  we  or  our 
commissioner,  and  the  said  synod,  shall  see  meet  to  take  re- 
cognizance and  revision  of  the  same. 

**  8.  And  upon  the  due  publication  of  these  regulations  and 
orders,  our  will  is,  that  all  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land shall  thenceforward  resort  to  the  meetings  of  the  presby- 
teries and  synods  to  which  they  belong,  and  that  none  of  them 
shall  be  allowed,  upon  any  cause  or  pretence  whatever,  to 
plead  exemption  firom  the  same. 

^  These  are  the  particulars,  which  we  have  thought  fit  at 
present  to  ordain  concerning  church  affairs  in  Scotland,  as  we 
Hkewise  intend,  by  the  assistance  of  God,  to  be  careful  in 
time  coming,  to  add  and  enact  such  further  ordinances  and 
constitutions  as  we  shall  judge  needful  or  useful  for  the  pro- 
moting of  piety  and  true  religion,  and  for  tho  establishment  of 
good  order  and  peace  in  that  church;  and  these  orders  and 
constitutions  being  first  recorded  in  the  books  of  our  privy 
cooncil,  and  duly  published,  we  do  ordain  to  be  observed  and 
obeyed  by  all  our  subjects  in  that  our  kingdom,  and  for  the 
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recording  and  publishing  of  the  same  this  shall  be  a  sufficient 
warrant. 

'<  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  the  6th  day  of  July,  1670, 
and  of  our  reign  the  22d  year."" 

The  following  observations  were  made  by  archbishop  Pat- 
terson : — *^  These  are  written  with  earl  Tweecldale's  hand,  and 
were  consulted  and  contrived  by  his  lordship,  earl  Shaftes- 
bury, sir  Robert  Murray,  and  bisliop  Leighton,  by  whom  doke 
Lauderdale  was  then  beset,  as  will  appear  by  a  copy  of  a  paper 
written  by  bishop  Leighton's  hand,  here  insert,  and  which 
original  paper  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  hath  still  in  his  cus- 
tody.    ITie  tenor  of  it  was  as  follows;  viz. — 

'^  That  the  bishops  shall  manage  all  church  matters,  with 
the  advice,  consent,  and  free  vote  of  presbyters,  in  their  several 
meetings  of  presbyteries  and  synods;  it  being  always  pro- 
vided, that  they  shall  vote  nothing  contrary  to  sound  religion, 
or  to  the  established  laws  of  this  kingdom,  which,  though  it  is 
scarce  to  be  supposed  that  they  will,  yet  if  any  such  thing 
should  fall  out,  in  that  case  the  bishop  is  to  enter  a  demurrer, 
till  the  matter  be  represented  to  a  superior  synod  of  tlie  church, 
or  to  his  majesty  by  the  council. 

^^  And  because  national  synods  cannot  frequently  be  held,  it 
were  possibly  very  expedient  that  the  provincial  synods  were 
appointed  to  meet  pro  re  natOy  either  upon  such  occasions  as 
this,  or  any  other  important  concernment  of  the  church.^ 

"  Now,  BY  ALL  THIS,  an  apparent  plot  was  formed,  and  de- 
sign laid  and  contrived,  to  subvert  episcopacy  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  to  restore  presbytery  under  an  erastian  regula- 
tion ;  for  bishops  here  were  to  have  no  negation  over  the  meet- 
ings or  actings  of  tlie  presbyters;  nor  were  these  presbyters  to 
take  any  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  which  is  cut  off  by  the 
foresaid  orders  and  regulations.  All  the  power  in  these  eccle- 
siastical meetings  which  a  bishop  was  to  have,  was  no  more 
but  in  case  of  presbyteries  voting  any  thing  contrary  to  sound 
religion  and  the  established  laws  of  the  kingdom,  to  put  in  or 
enter  a  demurrer,  till  tlie  matter  be  represented  to  a  superior 
synod,  or  to  his  majesty,  and  that  not  by  the  bishop  himself, 
but  by  the  council.  Is  not  this  a  very  agreeable  proposal  from 
a  bishop,  in  behalf  of  the  church  ? 

^'  His  grace  tlie  duke  of  Lauderdale  well  perceiving  the  ill 
tendency  of  this  design  and  method,  which  he  foresaw  would 
entirely  niin  and  subvert  episcopal  power  and  jurisdiction, 
had  no  other  way  to  stave  off  and  prevent  the  ill  effects,  but 
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by  procuring  a  private  instruction  from  the  king  when  he  went 
commissioner  to  Scotland,  whereby  the  matter  is  put  into  his 
grace's  power  and  choice  to  publish^  or  enact  these  orders  and 
regulations,  as  he  should  see  cause,  iu  the  then  parliament 
which  was  to  be  holden  in  Scotland,  and  so  warded  off  the 
blow,  which  struck  at  the  very  root  and  foundation  of  the 
church,  by  not  mentioning  nor  enacting  them,  nor  proposing 
them  to  be  considered  or  etiacted  either  by  parliament  or  the 
privy  council.  The  tenor  of  this  instruction  follows  in  this 
exact  copy,  whereof  his  grace  still  preserves  the  original : — 

"  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION. 

^  Charles  R. — ^Whereas  we  have  delivered  a  paper  unto 
you,  signed  by  us,  containing  some  ecclesiastical  constitutions 
and  orders,  to  be  recorded  in  the  hooks  of  our  privy  council^ 
and  duly  published,  you  shall  either  impart  the  same  to  be 
recorded  and  published,  or  forbear  it  totally ;  or  shall  do  it 
soon  after  your  arrival,  or  delay  it  to  any  other  time,  as  you 
shall  judge  fit ;  and  if  before  the  end  of  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment, you  shall  think  fit  to  record  or  publish  them,  we  do 
hereby  authorise  you  to  endeavour  to  pass  such  of  them  into 
acts  of  parliament  as  you  shall  judge  expedient. 

*^  You  shall,  with  the  advice  of  such  as  you  shall  think  fit) 
consider  whether  or  not  it  be  fit,  that  to  the  end  the  memory 
of  the  late  unlawful  covenants  may  not  be  perpetuated,  an  act 
be  passed,  by  which  the  declaration  against  the  covenants  is 
not  to  be  required  of  any  who  were  not  eleven  years  old,  when 
the  covenants  were  last  renewed  in  the  year  1650,  and  so  were 
not  in  a  capacity  to  have  taken  them ;  nor  required  of  any  who 
shall  declare  he  never  took  these  covenants,  nor  any  of  them, 
and  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  declaration  shall  not  be  re- 
quired of  any  after  the  time  limited  in  England,  and  accord- 
ingly, you  shall  either  endeavour  that  an  act  be  passed  to  that 
effect,  or  forbear  the  same. 

"  You  are  to  require  the  lord  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  to 
allow  and  authorise  the  transportation  of  such  ministers  as  shall 
be  lawfully  presented  to  any  of  the  churches  vrithin  the  diocese 
of  Glasgow,  and  approved  by  the  bishop  of  Dumblane,  out 
of  any  church  within  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  that  he 
inform  the  bishops  within  his  province  to  do  the  like. 

**  If  you  find  it  fit  to  publish  our  orders  and  constitutions, 
you  shdl  in  our  name  signify  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
that  our  pleasure  is,  that  no  minister  be  prejudiced  nor  mo- 
lested for  bis  private  opinion  concerning  church-govemmenty 

VOL.  11.  4  p 
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providinghe  joius  with  the  church-meetings, and  submits  to  the 
present  government,  and  in  his  preaching,  and  in  all  other  parts 
and  exercises  of  his  ministry,  and  in  his  whole  conversation,  do 
behave  himself  peaceably  and  orderly,  as  becometh  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  the  7th  day 
of  July,  1670,  and  of  our  reign  the  22d  year.     C.  R.  *" 

This  is  another  of  the  many  evils  arising  out  of  the  As- 
sertory Act,  which,  in  fact,  threw  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  minister  for  tlie 
time  being.  We  are,  however,  indebted  to  Lauderdale  for  de- 
tecting and  dissipating  tliis  erastian  conspiracy ;  whose  pru- 
dence and  good  conduct  upon  this  occasion  is  a  curious 
contrast  to  his  threat  of  thrusting  the  church  under  her  fiflh 
rib,  which,  if  true,  we  may  hope  was  one  of  those  sins  of  in- 
firmity, of  which  it  is  said  he  was  often  guilty,  of  **  speaking 
rashly  and  unadvisedly  with  his  lips«"  Indeed,  Lauderdale^s 
whole  administration  is  a  problem  very  difficult  to  solve :  both 
parties  have  generally  accused  him  of  having  betrayed  them, 
and  his  conduct  too  frequently  gave  just  grounds  for  the  sus- 
picion. In  this  instance,  however,  he  rendered  the  church 
a  real  service,  when  she  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  betrayed  by 
one  of  her  own  latitudinarian  pastors. 

Tub  Indulgence,  the  Assertory  act,  and  the  Acconunoda- 
tion,  were  all  disjointed  parts  of  the  same  system  of  persecu- 
tion under  which  the  church  laboiut^d  at  that  time.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  episcopal  clergy  were  greater,  we  arc  told,  than 
might  have  been  expected  under  heathens;  and  a  few  instances 
have  l)een  produced  from  the  evidence  of  an  enemy,  by  whom 
we  may  bo  sure  they  are  not  overdrawn,  and  Burnet,  in  his  Vin- 
dication, says,  "  from  these  tilings  I  may  well  assume  that  the 
persecution  is  mainly  on  the  conformists^  sidcy  who,  for  their 
obedience  to  the  laws,  lie  open  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies." 
But  the  doctrine  of  rcsistauce  to  lawful  authority  is  subversive 
of  all  morality  and  government ;  for  if  we  may  resort  to  arms 
to  coerce  and  punish  our  governors  whenever  we  imagine  they 
arc  in  fault,  anarchy  would  soon  be  introduced,  and  consc- 
(jucntly  the  greatest  of  all  tyrannies.  It  was  upon  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  presbytcrians  acted  at  that  time,  but  as  they 
were  now  unable  to  coerce  the  government,  they  spent  their 
fury  on  their  fellow  subjects,  the  established  episcopal  clergy ; 
on  whom  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  inflict  ^^  condign 
punishment."    But  the  whole  mystery  of  Jesuitism  does  not 

^  MSS.  Epitcopal  Chert  at  Aberdeen,  No.  B  4. 
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discover  a  more  destructive  principle  to  peace  and  good  order, 
than  that  doctrine  originally  promulgated  by  John  Knox,  of 
its  being  lawful  for  private  persons  to  execute  vengeance  on 
public  delinquents  when  they  consider  the  magistrate  to  be 
remiss  in  his  office.  This  species  of  "  wild  justicej'*  as  it  is 
now  called,  puts  a  sword  into  a  madman*s  hand,  that  exposes 
every  man  to  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  and  the  torch  of  the  in- 
cendiary, and  it  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  moral  law  and 
the  appointment  of  God.  The  sovereign  is  "  the  minister  of 
God*'  for  good  to  the  obedient  subject ;  but  he  is  "  a  revenger,'* 
who  bears  the  sword  by  divine  auUiority,to  execute  wrath  upon 
subjects  who  do  evil.  The  divinely  inspired  teachers  of  re- 
ligion taught  obedience  to  the  sovereign  in  every  country 
wherever  Uiey  introduced  Christianity,  and  commanded  their 
disciples  to  live  godly  and  quiet  lives  under  their  heathen 
governors,  and  not  to  persecute  or  disturb  their  fellow  subjects 
even  in  the  exercise  of  their  heathen  rites  and  worship.  But 
in  Scotland  the  church  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  persecution, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  people,  of  which  the  **  turning 
ofF*  of  archbisJiop  Burnet,  and  the  personal  assaults  and 
house-breaking  of  the  clergy  in  his  diocese,  are  prominent  in- 
stances. Their  characters  and  reputations  also  have,  ever 
since  the  restoration,  been  objects  of  the  most  unmitigated 
slander,  not  only  by  their  avowed  and  open  enemies,  but  by 
their  pretended  friends,  particularly  by  him  who  was  presby- 
terian  in  heart  though  not  in  habit. 

The  act  against  conventicles  was  a  disgrace  to  the  govern- 
ment that  introduced  it  into  the  legislature ;  but  before  they 
consented  to  it,  the  parliament  that  passed  it  must  have  been 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  wild  fanatics  who  were  the  objects 
of  it.  The  apostles  recommended  to  the  church  submission  and 
obedience  to  the  laws,  at  a  time  when  those  that  were  saved 
by  baptism  were  living  under  a  heathen  government,  and  there- 
fore they  were  exposed  to  tlie  imposition  of  laws  that  might  be 
contrary  to  their  christian  profession,  and  so  might  become 
great  trials  of  their  faith  and  patience.  The  covenanters 
spoke  of  our  blessed  Lord  as  of  a  king  at  the  head  of  legions  of 
fighting  saints,  and  were  always  ready  to  draw  their  swords 
whenever  an  opportunity  oflFered  of  acquiring  the  supremacy 
over  their  civil  or  ecclesiastical  rulers,  for  that  was  the  real 
meaning  of  their  crowning  king  Jesus,  and  thereby  of  main- 
taining their  genuine  popish  original.  They  entirely  mistook 
and  misapplied  that  text,  ^^  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto 
blood,  striving  against  sin  ;*'  which  means  the  suffering  our 
oum  blood  to  be  shed  by  persecutors,  and  to  suffer  the  worst 
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firom  our  malicious  adversaries,  in  imitation  of  those  primi- 
tive worthies  who  confessed  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  earthy  and  of  Christ  himself,  who  witnessed  a  gCK>d  con- 
fiBssion  before  Pilate,  and  ^  resisted  unto  blood."  But  the 
covenanters  imagined  that  resistance  unto  Mood  meant  an 
armed  resistance  to  the  powers  that  be^  a  continual  contradic- 
tion of  all  lawful  commands  that  did  not  immediately  corre- 
spond with  their  own  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things ;  hence  their 
ministers  went  armed  to  their  pulpits,  and  the  people  to  their 
field  meeUngs,  and  their  ministers  were  the  foremost  in  all 
their  insurrections  and  engagements  with  the  king^s  troops. 
Therefore  we  must  arrive  at  ^e  unpleasant  conclusion  that  a 
religion  in  which  the  breach  of  one  at  least  of  God's  command- 
ments was  taught  and  practised,  can  neither  have  enjoyed 
divine  inspiration,  nor  have  been  accompanied  by  dt- 
vine  grace.  The  wilful  and  habitual  breach  of  any  one  of 
the  commandments,  justly  renders  a  man  a  transgres- 
sor of  tlie  whole  table  of  the  divine  law,  even  although 
he  should  not  be  guilty  in  other  particular  instances; 
for  so  loug  as  a  haughty  and  contentious  spirit  in  religion  pre- 
vents self  government,  all  pretences  to  godliness  and  superior 
sanctity  are  but  vanity  and  hypocrisy.  Such  carnal  wisdom 
descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is  founded  in  sensual  and 
worldly  principles,  and  the  practice  resulting  from  it  is,  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  ^^  earthly,  sensual,  devilish." 

The  Assertory  act  was  a  most  daring  encroachment  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  church,  and  in  fact  it  was  calculated  most  ef- 
fectually to  have  extirpated  her  ;  but  although  the  state  can 
deprive  bishops  of  their  jurisdiction  as  respects  any  particu- 
lar diocese,  yet  it  cannot  deprive  them  of  their  episcopal  cha- 
racter ;  and  their  ordinations  and  all  purely  episcopal  acts  are 
as  valid  as  if  they  still  retained  their  jurisdiction.  No  autho- 
rity less  than  that  which  ffives  a  commission  can  stop  the  ex- 
ecution of  it.  Till  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  all  the 
states  in  the  world  attempted  to  stop  the  apostolical  commis- 
sion, which,  if  they  had  had  power  to  have  effected,  Chris- 
tianity would  have  been  strangled  in  the  birth.  Christ  insti- 
tuted a  spiritual  relationship  or  marriage  betwixt  the  bishop 
and  his  flock,  whom,  as  his  ambassador,  He  empowered  to 
marry  the  church  in  His  name  and  stead ;  and  he  promised 
to  ratify  the  marriage  in  his  own  person  for  ever  in  heaven, 
where  the  eternal  marriage*feast  will  be  celebrated.  The 
diocese  of  Glasgow  having  been  married  by  proxy  to  Chri&t 
in  the  person  of  their  archbishop,  the  "  turning  off^  of  Dr. 
I3umet  was  a  putting  asunder  those  whom  God  had  joined 
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together ;  and  Dr.  Leighton^s  having  been  put  into  the  bishop- 
ricky  was  like  a  woman  marrying  a  second  husband  whilst  her 
first  one  lives,  and  has  not  been  divorced  for  a  just  cause  and 
by  a  competent  authority,  and  of  course  made  guilty  of  the 
same  sin.  Presbyterian  authors  blame  archbishop  Burnet  as 
mean-spirited,  for  meekly  obeying  the  lawful  ordinance  of  his 
sovereign ;  whereas  one  of  their  ministers  would  have  mus- 
tered their  fighting  "  angels^  and  agitated  the  people. 

The  Indulgence  was  a  most  insidious  device  of  the  pres- 
byterian  party  for  dividing  the  church,  in  the  first  instance, 
and,  in  the  second,  of  completely  presbyterianising  it  upon 
erastian  principles.  Although  the  established  church  had  no 
other  confession  of  faith  than  "  the  uncatholic  one  of  the  Scotch 
reformers,"  yet  she  required  no  other  terms  of  communion 
but  the  apostles'  creed;  whereas  the  indulged  ministers  re- 
quired a  multitude  of  articles,  not  merely  for  peace  and  unity, 
but  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  ITiey  required  subscription  to  the 
league  and  covenant,  which  was  condemned  by  law  and  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  to  all  the  articles  and  propo- 
sitions contained  in  ^e  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
the  larger  and  shorter  catechisms,  before  they  admitted  any 
one  to  their  so-called  baptisms  or  the  Lord's  supper.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  to  amalgamate  the  two  systems  either  in 
doctrine  or  in  discipline,  in  theory  or  in  practice,  or  to  think  of 
a  catholic  communion ;  for  this  Indulgence,  in  a  most  cri- 
minal and  antichristian  manner,  created  a  perpetual  and  inex- 
tinguishable fund  of  schism  and  division.  The  Accommoda- 
tion proceeded  fi'om  the  same  party  and  with  the  same  view. 
Bishop  Leighton  was  a  pious,  benevolent,  and  credulous  asce- 
tic, and  was  easily  drawn  into  the  schemes  of  Tweeddale, 
without  suspecting  the  ulterior  views  of  that  covenanted 
nobleman ;  but  even  he  discovered  that  those  who  were  still 
under  the  delusion  of  the  covenant  were  not  to  be  gained  either 
by  conciliation  or  concession.  Nothing  short  of  the  absolute 
uuconditional  surrender  of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  even 
the  rery  being  of  God's  holy  church,  would  satisfy  them. 
And  the  worthy  bishop,  with  sorrow,  was  obliged  to  say  to  the 
presbyterian  ministers,  **  Now  that  they  had  thought  fit  to 
r^ect  these  concessions,  without  either  offering  any  reason  for 
doing  so  or  any  expedient  on  their  side ;  therefore  the  con 
tinuance  of  our  divisions  must  lie  at  their  door^  both  brfore 
God  and  men." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARP. 

1671. — Immigration  of  Jesuits. — Deatfaa  and  consecrations. — Notices  of  bishops 
Laurie  and  Young — and  Dr.  Burnet.—*— 1672. — A  riot. — Meeting  of  parlia- 
ment— acts. — Cameron  ordained. — Mr,  Carstairs. — Anodier  attempt  to  ood- 
ciliate  the  presbytcrians. — Meeting  of  ministers — more  indulged,  and  the  condi- 
tions— and  voted  to  be  no  faTOur.-T-The  doctrine  of  Reserve. — Ministers' 

scruples. 1673. — Mr.  Young's  tiHte. — King's  letter — ^king's  birth-day.— 

Ministers  cited  before  the  council. — Blair  committed. — Leighton's  difficulties 
— his  letter  to  his  synod. — Burnet  quarrels  with  Lauderdale. — Session  of 
parliament — opposition. — Rev.  Archibald  Beith's  case. — Riots,  and  assault  on 
the  clergy. — Dr.  Burnet. — Motives  of  persecution. — Carstairs. — A  conspiracy. 
— Leighton  intends  to  resign — the  king  continues  him — his  reasons  for  resigna- 
tion, note. — Letters  to  bishop  Hamilton. — Case  of  Mr.  Forrester. 1674.— 

The  opposition  lords  ordered  to  court — their  proposals. — An  act  of  grace— its 
effects. — ConTenticles  recommence. — James  Mitchell  arrested — examined— 
minute  of  council — his  trial  postponed. — ^Welsh's  conventicles. — ^Magdslane 
Chapel — all  conditions  rejected. — Representation  of  the  archbbhop  and  synod 
of  St.  Andrews  to  the  privy  council. — King's  letter — its  object.— Conventicle 
in  Fife. — Riotous  meeting  of  women. — Council's  letter  to  the  king. — Conven- 
ticles at  Glasgow — Torwood,  &c. — Ministers  outlawed. — Forrester  arrested— 
deposed — his  complaint. — Petition  of  the  synod  of  Glasgow. — Conditions  for 
indulgences. — Reflections. 

1671.— As  IT  WAS  now  evident  that  tlie  presbytcrians  were 
not  to  be  conciliated,  the  council  made  an  act  on  the  26th  of 
January,  ordering  all  those  indulged  ministers  to  confine  them- 
selves to  their  respective  parishes,  who  would  not  attend  the 
episcopal  synods  and  presbyteries;  and  the  non-indulged  were 
ordered  to  attend  the  parish  churches,  or  else  to  remove  then: 
families  to  otlier  places.  The  lord  advocate  made  it  publicly 
known  that  he  was  determined  to  execute  the  severe  act  against 
conventicles  with  the  utmost  rigour,  in  order  to  deter  men  from 
convocating  at  these  illegal  meetings,  and  so  of  incurring  the 
sanguinary  pains  of  it.  What  with  the  alleged  connivance 
of  Lauderdale,  and  the  religious  disputes  and  irregularities  of 
the  presbytcrians  themselves,  the  papists  began  to  meet  openly 
in  their  mass-houses,  and  multitudes  of  priests  and  Jesuits 
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entered  the  kingdom  in  hopes  of  the  revival  of  their  commu- 
nion ;  and  a  vessel  was  seized  in  the  Forth  containing  bales 
of  Tuberville's  Catechism,  relics,  beads,  pictures,  scapularies, 
and  similar  trumpery.  Four  popish  priests  were  also  arrested 
in  the  county  of  Moray,  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  Even 
Wodrow  admits  that  the  episcopal  clergy  preached  zealously 
against  the  errors  and  superstition  of  popery,  and  particularly 
the  learned  Mr.  John  Menzies,  of  Aberdeen,  who  published  a 
treatise  against  them.  But  he  is  very  angry  with  the  primate, 
who,  he  says,  "  it  was  generally  reported,"  had  said  in  the 
council,  "  that  his  majesty's  government  was  by  far  in  greater 
hazard  from  presbyterians  than  from  the  papists  ;  and  that  it 
was  his  opinion,  the  council  ought  more  narrowly  to  look  to 
presbyterian  meetings,  in  which  they  were  very  slack,  although 
the  great  danger  lay  there  ^'^ 

Dr.  David  Strachan,  bishop  of  Brechin,  aud  Dr.  George 
Wishart,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  died  this  yeai*,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Robert  Laurie  and  Dr.  Alexander  Young.  On 
the  29th  of  August,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  wrote  to  the  pri- 
mate respecting  the  filling  up  of  these  sees,  recommending 
that  no  presbyter  should  be  raised  at  once  to  the  see  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  Uiat  some  of  the  other  well-experienced  bishops 
should  be  translated,  and  a  priest  chosen  and  consecrated  for 
the  see  from  which  the  other  had  been  removed;  and  re- 
quested the  archbishop  to  name  some  one  whom  he  con- 
sidered fit  for  the  bishoprick  of  Edinburgh.  Notwithstand- 
ing Lauderdale's  judicious  advice.  Dr.  Alexander  Yoimg, 
archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews,  was  elected,  and  the  congi  d'elire 
to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  a  royal  letter  to  the  bishop  elect, 
are  still  presented  among  the  episcopal  papers  at  Aberdeen^. 
Bishop  Wishart  was  interred  in  the  abbey  church  of  Holirood 
House,  under  a  magnificent  tomb,  with  a  Latin  inscription 
recorded  by  Keith,  who  says,  "  he  was  a  person  of  great  re- 
ligion ;  and  having  been  a  prisoner  himself,  it  is  reported  of 
him  that  ho  was  always  careful  at  each  dinner  to  send  ofi*  the 
first  mess  to  the  prisoners  3." 

Mr.  Robert  Laurie  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Laurie,  formerly 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling;  and  Baillie  mentions  his 
grandfather,  "  Blasius  Laurentius — bom  with  us  [at  Glas- 
gow], and  long  a  regent  in  our  house,  one  of  the  bravest  philo- 
sophers and  humanists  in  his  time."     He  was  one  of  the 


1  Wodrow's  Hutory,  u.  187-8. 

>  MS.  Ptopen  in  the  Epiflcopal  Chest  at  Aberdeen,  No.  A  8. 

>  Keith's  Catalogue,  p.  62,  63—168. 
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ministers  of  Edinburgh  before  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  and 
consequently  was  episcopally  ordained.  He,  Mr.  Fairfoni,  and 
others,  made  a  strenuous  exertion  in  the  commission  of  the 
kirk  in  the  year  1648,  to  induce  that  body  to  agree  to  the  resto* 
ration  of  Charles  I.  to  the  exercise  of  his  full  regal  power  in 
all  his  dominions,  ^^  without  any  condition  either  of  covenant, 
religion,  or  propositions  y^  for  which  the  whole  party  incurred 
the  wrath  of  that  loyal  body^  and  had  not  other  matters  of 
importance  intervened,  the  commission  *^  would  have  called 
them  to  an  account  for  their  malapertness.**  In  the  Assembly 
of  1649,  Mr.  Laurie  drew  up  a  petition,  which  was  signed  by 
a  good  many  of  the  ministers,  *'  for  moderating,  in  some 
things,  the  power  of  the  commission  of  the  church,  which 
was  expounded  by  this  assembly  truly  to  have  been  an  over- 
throwing in  favour  of  the  malignant  party,  the  power  of  the 
kirk.**  It  created  a  considerable  sensation  among  the  godly 
ministers ;  and  Mr.  Laurie  was  only  saved  from  the  effects  of 
their  wrath  by  the  dexterity  of  Mr.  Robert  Douglass,  ^  albeit 
a  terrible  act  was  made  against  the  thing.^  He  was  ap' 
pointed  by  the  same  assembly,  however,  one  of  a  committee 
to  examine  and  revise  the  new  metre  veraion  of  the  Psalms, 
and  to  report  to  the  commission  of  the  kirk ;  and  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1650,  he  and  his  brethren  received  their  thanks 
for  the  great  pains  they  had  been  at,  in  the  translation  of  the 
Psalms  and  other  scriptural  songs  in  metre.  In  February  he 
was  desired  to  present  his  labours  and  great  pains  in  putting 
the  scriptural  songs  in  metre,  to  the  commission,  for  their  con- 
sideration ^  I  can  find  no  other  account  of  archdeacon 
Young  than  the  meagre  one  afforded  by  Keith,  who  says  he 
was  "  of  the  family  of  Altbar,  and  bom  at  Aberdeen  ^J"  These 
were  consecrated  to  the  sees  of  Edinburgh  and  Brechin  pro- 
bably by  archbishop  Sharp,  although  Keith  does  not  mention 
either  the  consecrator,  or  the  time  or  place  where  the  consecra- 
tion took  place. 

There  is  written  evidence  extant  that  Lauderdale  requested 
the  archbishop  of  St*  Andrews  to  recommend  some  suitable 
person  to  fill  the  see  of  Edinburgh ;  but  Gilbert  Burnet,  with 
great  complacency,  says,  "  I  was  then,  and  for  three  years 
after  that,  offered  to  be  made  a  bishop,  but  I  refused  it  I  saw 
the  counsels  were  altering  above;  so  I  resolved /o  look  ow, 
and  see  whether  things  would  tum^J*    He  was  then  at  the 

^  Baillie's  Letten  and  Appendix,  ui.  45—95—403^546—554,  555. 
"  Catalogue,  64.— App.  to  SpottUwood's  Hutorj,  p.  4.  1677. 
'  Own  Times,  i.  543. 
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UDcanonical  age  of  twenty -eight:  but  although  he  seems  proud 
of  the  offer  of  a  bishoprick,  and  tells  us  "  that  whatever  he 
asked  for  his  friends  was  granted,''  yet  his  reason  for  refusing 
the  mitre  should  not  be  altogether  passed  over  in  silence.  He 
calculated  that  there  was  a  probability  from  the  Whig  admi- 
nistration that  the  king  might  fall  back  upon  the  Assertory 
Act,  and  establish  presbytery,  which,  as  things  stood,  he  might 
easily  have  done.  As  Burnet  was  then  so  high  in  court  fa- 
vour^ he  might  calculate  on  preferment  at  any  time,  and  there- 
fore, like  a  judicious  politician,  he  waited  his  time,  and  kept 
himself  in  reserve  for  securing  the  loaves  and  fishes,  whether 
presbytery  or  episcopacy  should  turn  up  trump.  Had  presby- 
tery been  established,  he  could  plead  not  only  his  own  merits, 
but  those  also  of  his  ^^  unfortunate  uncle,"  Johnston,  who  suf- 
fered for  the  cause;  and  in  the  event  of  the  church  surviving  her 
then  persecution,  he  might  be  able  to  convince  her  governors 
that  all  his  slanderous  aspersions  and  attempts  to  annihilate 
her,  were  designed  for  her  benefit.  About  this  time  he  had 
prepared  his  Memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  which  com- 
ing to  the  ears  of  lord  Lauderdale,  he  condescended  to  flatter 
him  by  the  offers  of  two  bishopricks,  and  by  constituting  him 
his  favourite  and  confidant;  but  Burnet  has  himself  told  us  that 
^^  his  true  design  was  to  engage  me  io  put  in  a  great  deal  relat- 
ing to  himself  in  that  work ;"  and  I  doubt  not,  to  leave  a  great 
deal  out  of  it  also  which  was  not  now  convenient  to  be  known. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  Burnet  could  flatter  Lauderdale,  and 
say  in  his  preface,  ^^  the  noble  character  which  you  do  now 
so  worthily  bear,  together  with  the  more  lasting  and  inward 
characters  of  your  princely  mind,  did  set  me  beyond  doubt- 
ing to  whom  Uiis  address  was  to  be  made But  it  is 

not  your  illustrious  quality  that  entitles  you  to  this  dedication. 
No,  great  prince!  greater  in  your  mind  than  by  your  fortune; 
there  is  somewhat  more  inward  to  you  than  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
which,  as  it  proves  her  not  blind  in  this  instance,  so  com- 
mands all  the  respect  can  be  paid  your  grace  ^^ 

1672. — The  council  received  information,  in  February, 
that  many  illegal  conventicles  were  held  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow;  they  sent,  therefore,  a  peremptory 
order  to  the  magistrates  to  suppress  them,  and  to  all  the  ousted 
ministers  either  to  attend  the  parish  churches  or  else  to  remove 
out  of  that  city.  Wodrow  industriously  enumerates  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen,  their  wives  and  sons,  who  were  fined  for 

1  Preface  to  VfaidiGatioii,  &c.  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland.^-Own 
Timet,  i.  525.— Salmon's  Examination  of  Own  Timet,  i.  640-41. 
VOL.  II.  4  Q 
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attending  and  countenancing  the  field  conTenticles.  There  is 
only  one  riot  mentioned  this  year,  which  was  perpetrated  on 
Mr.  Andrew  Ramsay,  the  episcopal  incumbent  of  Affleck  or 
Auchinlecky  in  the  county  of  Ajnr,  and  diocese  of  Glasgow, 
whose  house  was  broken  open  in  the  night-time,  and  plun- 
dered. On  the  23d  of  January  the  council  sent  a  commission 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  militia  at  Ajnr,  '^  to  try  into 
it,  and  to  hold  courts,  and  to  call  in  the  inhabitants  of  that 
and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  to  depone  what  they  know 
about  it,  and  to  fine  the  absent  heritors  in  two  hundred  pounds, 
tenants  forty  pounds,  cottiers  in  ten  pounds,  and  each  woman 
according  to  the  qusJity  of  her  husband,  dead  or  alive.^  The 
money  is  in  Scots^  valuation,  and  each  pound  was  only  about 
twenty  pence  sterling;  so  that  the  fines  were  more  formidable 
in  appearance  than  in  reality.  These  burglaries  could  not  be 
committed  without  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  parishioners, 
some  of  whom  frequently  received  the  stolen  furniture ;  yet  they 
were  so  far  participators  in  those  outrages,  that  they  concealed 
the  perpetrators,  and  would  give  no  information  so  as  to  bring 
them  to  justice  ^ 

At  this  time  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  was  at  the  height  of 
his  power;  and  on  the  2d  of  May  he  was  created  a  duke, re- 
ceived the  order  of  the  garter,  and  he  was  sent  down  as  the  royal 
commissioner  to  hold  the  third  session  of  parliament  Par- 
liament met  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  its  history  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  former.  The  acts  consisted  chiefly  of  supple- 
ments to  former  acts,  for  the  suppression  of  the  growing  evil  of 
field  conventicles,  which,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
law,  were  persisted  in^.  To  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  this 
schism  by  the  admission  of  more  ministers,  it  was  enacted  that 
the  ordainers  were  to  be  deposed,  and  those  admitted  by  such 
as  were  deposed  were  to  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  banishment, 
and  to  perpetual  imprisonment  if  they  retiuned.  This  pro- 
hibition applied  chiefly  to  the  itinerant  field  preachers,  who 
were  a  real  nuisance  to  all  the  peaceably-disposed.  Another 
act  was  passed 3,  which  declared,  ^'  that  upon  the  Idth  August, 
1670,  an  act  had  been  made  against  conventicles;  and  that 
upon  the  20th  of  the  said  monUi,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  ano- 
ther act  passed  against  separation,  and  withdrawing  fix)m  the 
public  meetings  for  divine  worship;'*  but  these  acts  being 
only  temporary  provisions  for  those  years  unless  his  majesty 
should  think  fit  to  prolong  tlie  term,  ^^  it  is  statute  ana  or- 

»  Wodrow's  Hiatory,  i.  197.  *  Ibid.— Memoin  of  SooUand,  p.  220. 

'  Second  parliament  of  Charles  I.  seas.  3.  ad  9. 
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dained  that  they  are  now  continued  three  years  forward,  and 
as  much  longer  as  his  majesty  shall  please  to  appoint."  It 
was  likewise  further  enacted,  that  no  outed  minister,  not 
Keen$ed  by  his  m(ye8ty*s\  council,  nor  other  person  not  au- 
thorised nor  tolerated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  presume  to 
preach,  expound  Scriptive,  or  pray  in  any  meeting,  excepting 
in  their  own  houses,  and  to  those  of  their  own  family  f  but 
the  next  clause  relaxes  the  severity  of  this  erastian  statute,  so 
far  as  to  permit  four  persons  to  be  present  besides  those  of 
the  family. 

About  this  time  the  famous  Richard  Cam  bron  was  ordained 
by  Welsh  and  Semple,  ^^  two  fiery  ministers,''  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Henry  Hall,  of  Haughhead  in  Teviotdale,  when  Welsh, 
still  continuing  his  hand  on  Cameron's  head,  said,  in  a  prophe- 
tical strain,  '^  Go  your  way,  Ritchie^  and  set  the  fire  of  hell  to 
their  tmls^,^  With  such  sentiments,  avowed  and  inculcated, 
it  is  nothing  wonderful  that  the  government  wished  to  prevent 
the  continuation  of  such  fiery  zealots,  from  whom  ^'  the  fire  of 
hell"  was  much  more  likely  to  spread  among  the  people  than 
that  the  continual  dew  of  God's  blessing  would  be  poured 
down  upon  their  deluded  followers.  The  banished  ministers 
in  Holland  constituted  themselves  a  presbytery,  to  whom  the 
presbyterian  students  were  sent  over  for  ordination,  and  to 
whom  they  communicated  their  views  of  keeping  up  the  agi- 
ution  in  the  disaffected  districts;  and  we  are  informed,  by  the 
latest  authority,  that  they  ^^  returned  to  Scotland  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  knowledge,  and  confirmed  in  the  love,  of  the 
great  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  presbyterian  church.  In 
this  manner  the  vital  principles  of  presbytery  were  not  only 
kept  alive;  they  were  strengthened  into  more  intense  activity 
and  uncompromising  endurance^." 

These  ministers  in  Holland  sent  one  of  their  number,  Mr. 
John  Carstairs,  with  instructions  written  in  white  ink,  and 
letters  to  many  of  the  disafiected  ministers:  the  object  of  his 
journey  was  to  ascertain  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  and  if 
there  was  any  probabilit}*  of  their  making  another  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  with  whom  Charles  was  then  at  war. 
His  instructions  were  written  in  such  mysterious  and  ambigu- 
ous terms,  that  their  real  import  was  not  clearly  ascertained ; 
but  it  appeared  that  he  was  empowered  to  explain  verbally 
many  things  that  were  referred  to  in  his  instructions,  and  to 
promise  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  event  of  a  rising.  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Tushielaw,  and  many  others,  fell  into  trouble  for  cor- 

^  ScoU  Worthies."— Life  of  Ridiard  Cameron,  S32.       >  Hetherington,  143. 
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responding  with  the  incendiaries  in  Holland,  and  CanUin 
was  held  to  bail  to  appear  when  called  on,  but  he  prudently 
returned  to  the  continent. 

Another  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  presbyterian  ministers;  and  Burnet  tells  ns, 
that  Lauderdale  asked  his  opinion  concerning  them,  which, 
he  says,  he  gave  frankly — that  the  presbyterian  ministers  be 
**  coupled  up**  in  the  vacant  parishes.  Leighton  approved  of  this 
coupling,  and  compared  it  to  ^  gathering  into  the  chimney, 
where  they  might  bum,  safely,  the  coals  that  were  scattered 
over  the  house,  and  setting  it  all  on  fire;"  but  it  produced  no 
good,  for  dissent  was  now  exasperated  into  faction.  BumeCs 
opinion  was,  **  there  were  many  vacancies  in  the  disafiected 
counties  to  which  no  conformable  men^  of  any  worth,  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  go.**  The  fact  is,  the  presbyterians  made 
these  vacancies  by  their  riotous  assaults  on  Uie  clergy,  and 
breaking  into  and  plundering  their  houses,  and  then  kept  the 
churches  vacant  by  a  system  of  terrorism  that  prevented  other 
clergymen  from  accepting  benefices  where  neither  their  lives 
nor  property  were  safe.  ^*  So,"  he  continues,  **  J  proposed  that 
the  ministers  should  be  put  into  these  parishes  by  couples, 
and  have  the  benefice  divided  between  them;  and  in  the 
churches  where  the  Indulgence  had  already  taken  place,  that 
a  second  minister  should  be  added,  and  have  the  half  of  the 
benefice :  by  this  means  I  reckoned  that  all  the  outed  minis- 
ters would  be  again  employed,  and  kept  from  going  round  the 
uninfected  parts  of  the  kingdom.  ...  I  also  proposed,  that 
they  should  be  confined  to  their  parishes,  not  to  stir  out  of 
them  without  leave  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  a  privy 
councillor;  and  that  upon  transgressing  tlie  rules  that  should 
be  set  them»  a  proportion  of  their  benefice  should  be  forfeited, 
and  applied  to  some  pious  use."  Tliis  is,  perhaps,  the  clearest 
indication  that  could  be  given  of  the  turbulence  of  these  men, 
that  such  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  proposal  should  proceed 
from  one  who  was  himself  presbyterian  in  principles  and 
affections.  Tlie  project  pleased  Lauderdale>  and  he  ordered 
Burnet  to  state  his  advice  in  writing,  and  his  grace  then  turned 
it  into  the  style  of  instructions  ^ 

Notwithstanding  what  bishop  Burnet  says,  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale  came  down  empowered  to  grant  this  second  indul- 
gence, and  he  only  adopted  Burnetts  suggestion  of  coupling  up 
the  ministers.  Reports  of  his  intentions  got  into  circulation, 
and  about  twenty  of  the  parties  interested  met  in  Edinburgh 

>  Own  Times,  i.  548.— Pearson's  Life  of  Leighton,  i.  d. 
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)n  the  8th  of  August,  and  agreed  to  address  a  letter  to  sir 
Fames  Dalrymple,  of  Stair,  a  privy  councillor,  in  whom  they 
lad  full  confidence.  The  ministers  were  divided  in  opinion 
respecting  their  freedom  to  accept  or  reject  the  proposals  of 
i;oyemment;  and  Wodrow  says,  '^  it  must  be  owned  Uiere  was 
too  much  warmth  both  at  their  meetings  and  reasonings  about 
it,  and  afterwards.''  As  yet>  however,  the  terms  to  be  offered 
by  government  were  not  known,  and  they  could  only  reason 
bjrpothetically,  which  was  just  so  much  waste  of  time,  tem- 
per, and  words;  but  it  was  violently  urged  that  a  testimony 
should  be  made  ^^  against  the  sinfiil  encroachments  of  the 
state,  and  urged  such  expressions  to  be  inserted  in  the  letter 
as  made  it  treason  against  the  present  laws;  and  when  the 
paper  was  thus  inflamed,  they  went  off.  Thus,  after  some 
meetings,  the  letter  grew  so  high,  that  none  could  be  found  to 
present  it,  and  so  it  was  laid  aside  ^'^  Guthrie,  a  presbyte- 
rian,  acknowledges  that  ^^  their  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was 
indefensible.  The  letter  they  drew  up  to  Dalrymple  was  trea- 
sonable in  the  last  degree,  ana  none  could  be  found  mad  enough 
to  present  it^."  But  as  the  letter  was  of  such  a  nature  as  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  its  being  presented,  they  agreed  to 
depute  two  of  their  number  to  wait  upon  Dalrymple,  and  to 
represent  the  difficulties  of  their  case,  when  he  received  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  promised  to  use  his  utmost  efforts, 
both  in  council  and  parliament,  to  serve  them. 

On  the  dd  of  September,  the  council  met,  and  agreed  to 
three  acts  relative  to  this  second  indulgence  ;  for  which 
Wodrow  evinces  the  gratitude  of  his  party,  by  saying,  "  there 
was  abundance  of  cunning  in  framing  the  acts,  boSi  for  an- 
swering this  end,  and  so  as  ministers  might  be  brought  to 
comply  with  some  of  the  acts  without  approving  others  which 
contained  clauses  more  gravaminous ;  yea,  there  seems  in  the 
frame  of  these  acts  to  be  room  left  by  the  framers /or  blowing 
at  the  fire  of  division  among  presbyterians,  by  which  the 
designs  of  their  enemies  were  mightily  carried  on  ^."  So  in- 
supportable had  been  the  persecution  which  the  covenanters 
carried  on  against  the  established  episcopal  clergy,  that  at  this 
time  fifty -eight  parishes  in  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Gal- 
loway were  found  to  be  vacant,  and  into  which,  with  those 
where  indulged  ministers  had 'already  been  inducted,  were 
coupled  up  about  eighty  of  the  deserters,  who,  accordiing  to 
the  act,  were  ^^  to  repair  to  the  parishes — and  to  remain  therein 

I  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  203.  >  Qeneral  History,  z.  154. 

*  History,  ii.  208. 
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eonfinedy  pennitting  and  allowing  them  to  preach  and  exercise 
the  other  parts  of  their  ministsrial  functions  to  which  they 
are  or  shall  be  confined  by  this  present  act.**  The  second 
act  described  the  restrictions  to  which  they  were  to  be  sab- 
jected;  which  were — 1.  They  must  neither  marry  nor  baptize 
any  except  those  belonging  to  their  respective  parishes,  unlesi 
a  neighbouring  one  be  Tacant.  2.  They  must  all  administer 
the  Lord^s  Supper  on  the  same  day,  and  admit  none  from  other 
parishes  to  partake  with  them  without  a  certificate  firom  tbe 
ministers  thereof.  8.  They  must  preach  only  tn  the  church, 
under  pain  of  being  punished  as  keepers  of  conventicles,  if 
they  preached  even  in  the  churchyard*  4.  They  must  not  go 
out  of  their  parishes  without  a  license  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  5.  All  cases  of  discipline  must  be  referred  to  pres- 
byteries ;  and  where  there  is  no  presbyterial  meeting,  that  these 
cases  be  referred  to  the  presbytery  of  the  next  bounds.  6.  Thst 
the  ordinary  dues  payable  to  bursars,  clerks  of  presbyteries 
and  sjmods,  be  paid  by  the  said  ministers  as  formerly. 

These  hard  and  arbitrary  terms  were  not  inflicted  by  tbe 
church,  but  by  the  state,  at  Uie  suggestion  of  Burnet,  who  re- 
commended the  duke  to  couple  them  up,  and  rigidly  confine 
them  within,  the  boundaries  of  their  parishes,  which  sufficiently 
indicates  the  tjnrannical  disposition  of  those  who  make  the 
greatest  pretensions  to  liberality. 

As  SOON  AS  these  acts  were  published,  about  thirty  of  the 
ministers  met  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  question  was  put  by  the 
moderator — ^^  whether  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  go  and 
exercise  their  ministry  at  the  churches"  to  which  they  had 
been  appointed  ?  Four  were  of  opinion  that  ministers  ought  to 
go  to  their  churches  after  they  bad  once  given  a  testimony  to 
the  state  against  what  they  conceived  was  wrong  in  their  in* 
dulgence ;  two  were  undetermined,  and  twenty-six  voted  for 
the  negative,  so  that  the  indulgence  was  voted  against  as  no 
favour,  and  everywhere  it  was  disliked  by  those  whom  it  was 
intended  to  serve.  In  tbe  west  a  strong  remonstrance  was 
drawn  up  against  it,  as  clogged  with  many  involvements  con- 
trary to  their  principles  and  consciences — as  homologating  and 
subjecting  themselves  to  erastianism — as  obliging  them  to  con- 
demn field  conventicles  —  as  depriving  the  people  of  the 
liberty  of  a  free  election — as  confining  not  only  their  persons 
but  their  ministry,  and  depriving  them  of  the  benefit  of  mu- 
tual conversation  in  presbyteries  and  private  communion  with 
one  another — as  an  interpretative  subjection  to  erastianism, 
and  as  thrusting  them  under  a  direct  and  formal  subjection  to 
prelacy — and,  lastly,  because  "  the  peremptory  order  given  to 
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sherifTs  and  magistrates  to  inquire  how  the  ministers  confined 
and  allowed  to  preach  do  observe  these  rules,  shows  that  the 
ministers  who  fail  in  the  due  and  peremptory  obedience  will 
be  undoubtedly  censured  according  to  their  supposed  demerits, 
and  we,  being  straitened  in  our  conscience  to  give  obedience 
to  these  canons,  judge  it  will  be  but  a  farther  provoking  to  the 
magistrate,  prejudicial  to  the  people,  and  hurtfiil  to  ourselves, 
to  step  in,  and  within  a  short  time  to  be  thrust  out  again,  for 
our  contravention  ^'^ 

They  met  again  on  the  23d  of  December,  but  could  not 
agree  among  themselves  about  their  testimony,  but  many  were 
of  opinion  Uiat  the  indulgence  should  be  rejected,  as  the  only 
method  to  preserve  unity  among  presbyterians ;  but  those  who 
accepted  agreed  to  deliver  their  testimonies  against  the  magis- 
trate's encroachments  from  their  pulpits  at  their  first  entry 
into  their  respective  parishes.  The  intrigues  of  the  ministers 
in  Holland  had  considerable  influence  in  raising  up  a  charge 
of  unfaithfulness  against  the  ministers  that  accepted  the  in- 
dulgence ;  but  they  comforted  themselves  with  the  doctrine 
of  Reserve,  and  "  were  persuaded,'*  says  Wodrow,  that  "  every 
point  of  truth  ought  not  to  be  brought  to  the  pulpit  at  all  times. 
They  considered  there  are  sayings  even  disciples  cannot  bear ; 
and  though  they  themselves  could  not  come  up  to  their 
brethren's  length  in  point  of  practice,  they  saw  no  reason  from 
this,  publicly  to  stage  and  condemn  them."  In  summing 
up  this  erastian  affair,  Wodrow  says,  "  and  upon  the  whole  I 
must  with  regret  observe,  that  presbyterians  who  before  this 
had  been  very  much  of  a  piece,  did  now  divide ;  and  the  scar 
qfthis  wound  is  continuing  among  us^?^  One  strong  family 
likeness  betwixt  popery  and  presbytery  is  the  determination  of 
both  to  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  universal  supre- 
macy, in  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  short,  says 
anodier  presbyterian  author,  '^  it  appears  firom  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Wodrow  himself,  that  there  was  no  satisfying 
their  party ;  and  that  the  greater  indulgence  they  met  with, 
the  greater  was  their  opposition  to  civU  authority.  This  gives 
some  colour  for  the  apologists,  for  the  prelates,  and  the  minis- 
ters, who  lay  the  blame  of  all  the  sufferings  of  the  presby- 
terians upon  their  own  fanatic  behaviour  afid  principles^  T 

Indeed,  the  presbyterian  ministers  scrupled  at  every  thing 
that  emanated  from  authority ;  and  they  brought  the  erastian- 
ism  of  the  present  proceedings  on  themselves  by  their  own  obsti- 

>  Wodrow's  History,  iL  206»  209.  >  Historr,  U.  210. 

>  Guthrie'i  Genenl  Hiitorj,  x.  155. 
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nacy  in  rejecting  the  easy  terms  offered  by  lord  MiddletoD*s 
goremment.  And,  truly,  says  one  of  their  own  indulged 
ministers,  ^^  the  entrance  of  some  of  the  indulged  brethren 
made  some  wonder ;  for  some,  when  they  entered,  would  not 
have  the  bell  rung  to  be  a  testimony  against  the  evils  in  the 
indulgence ;  and  some,  when  they  had  preached  the  year,  and 
received  the  stipend,  denied  they  had  taken  the  indulgence! 
affirming  they  had  only  intruded  into  the  church,  and  theeoih 
tentions  of  the  brethren  were  like  the  bars  of  a  castle/'  ^'  Bot 
after  this,  great  was  the  discontent,  both  of  the  indulged 
ministers  and  likewise  of  the  zealous  people,  reflecting  wn 
upon  the  ministers'  behaviour  in  that  time  of  their  triaJ,  bat 
they  all  got  home  to  their  churches,  except  Mr.  Alexajider 
Blair,  who  died  in  prison.  Many  of  them  presumed  upon 
their  people^s  affections,  which  indeed  had  formerly  been  very 
fervent,  but  now  they  found  the  scene  altered^  and  were,  to  tbeir 
great  grief,  treated  with  no  less  reproach  than  the  nickmame 
qf  council-curates^.'"  So  here  the  poisoned  chalice  was  wor- 
thily commended  to  their  own  lips ;  and  the  very  men  whom 
they  had  deluded  with  their  anti-social  sophistry,  and  had 
taught  to  despise  and  rebel  against  all  lawful  authority,  now 
turned  round  on  their  teachers,  and  compelled  them,  in  their 
turn,  to  comprehend  the  value  of  their  antichristian  instructions, 
and  to  feel  '^  how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  hare  a 
thankless  child." 

1673. — The  chief  events  of  this  year  are  the  proceedings 
arising  out  of  the  indulgence,  and  the  rise  and  growth  of  an 
opposition  to  Lauderdale's  administration,  whose  arbitrary 
proceedings  had  become  intolerable  to  all  parties,  whether  they 
were  persecuted  prcsbyterians,  as  Wodrow  labours  to  shew 
they  were,  or  the  really  oppressed  churchmen,  with  whom  no 
one  has  ever  sympathised.  Many  of  the  ministers  that  had 
been  indulged  did  not  comply,  and  others  raised  minute  and 
trifling  scruples  against  accepting  and  taking  possession  of 
their  benefices ;  and  some  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  happy  for  themselves  if  none  of  them  had  accepted,  ^^  but 
had  strenuously  adhered  to  their  presbyterian  covenanted 
principles.''  In  consequence  of  this  perverseness  the  council 
issued  an  order  on  the  7th  of  March,  for  all  the  outed  presby- 
terian ministers  to  remove  to  at  least  five  miles  from  the  city 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  those  who  had  not  taken  possession  of  their 
livings  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council.  Several 
of  them  appeared,  and  were  ordered  to  repair  to  their  respec- 

1  Kirkton's  Historj,  pp.  324-336,  338,  339. 
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live  places  of  confinement ^  as  Wodrow  truly  enough  calls  their 
parishes,  against  the  first  of  June,  and  orders  were  given  to 
arrest  those  who  should  disobey.  One  of  those  who  appeared 
at  the  bar,  Mr.  Robert  Young,  made  a  rude  and  insolent  attack 
upon  the  archbishop  of  St.  Aiidrews,  who  was  present,  alleg- 
ing that  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived,  and  that  sentence  was 
{^ven  by  the  primate  without  the  concurrence  of  the  synod, 
and  appealed,  like  a  true  erastian,  to  the  council,  to  be  restored. 
The  archbishop  rose  up,  and  solemnly  asserted  that  Young^s 
allegation  was  founded  on  misinformation ;  for  he  had  been 
regularly  and  lawfully  deposed  by  the  Sjmod  for  wilful  disobe- 
dience, and  whose  sentence  he  had  only  ratified  and  confirmed, 
and  carried  into  execution.  The  council  believed  the  plain 
statement  of  facts  made  by  the  primate,  instead  of  Young^s 
intemperate  allegations,  and  the  chanceUor  intimated  to  him 
the  counciPs  pleasure  that  he  should  repair  to  the  benefice  to 
which  he  had  been  indulged  before  the  first  of  June.  This 
circumstance,  of  a  man  who  had  been  justly  deposed  for 
sufficient  causes,  being  not  only  without  repentance,  but  glory- 
ing in  his  fault,  preferred  to  a  benefice,  is  produced  by  Wodrow 
as  an  example  of  persecution  and  of  the  tyranny  of  the  privy 
council.  The  greater  number  of  their  cases  of  persecution 
are  of  a  similar  nature,  and  a  howl  of  persecution  is  got  up 
and  prolonged  whenever  by  their  own  misconduct  they  have 
been  justly  visited  by  the  pains  of  either  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical law ;  in  short,  nothing  would  satisfy  the  presby  terians 
short  of  being  allowed  to  trample  on  all  law,  human  and 
divine,  that  either  obstructed  the  exercise  of  their  own  tyranny 
over  others,  or  stood  in  the  way  of  their  supremacy. 

On  TtLK  7th  May  the  council  received  a  letter  from  the 
king,  signifying  to  them  that  the  United  Provinces,  with  whom 
he  was  then  at  war,  had  formed  a  design  to  excite  an  insur* 
rection  in  the  presbyterian  districts,  and  therefore  required 
them  rigorously  to  suppress  all  field  conventicles.  This  neces" 
sary  and  prudential  order  came  direct  from  the  king ;  yet  the 
council  is  accused  of  ^^  persecuting  their  protestant  brethren,** 
than  whom,  they  said,  ^^  the  king  had  not  more  loyal  sub- 
jects,** and  ^^  at  the  instigation  of  a  parcel  of  impious  prelates.^ 
And  again,  it  is  most  maliciously  and  fidsely  asserted,  that, 
^'  to  gratify  the  bishops,  a  most  rigorous  proclamation  was 
emitted  against  conventicles  ;**  whereas  all  of  the  bishops  were 
living  in  and  applying  themselves  to  the  business  and  duties 
of  their  respective  dioceses,  endeavouring  with  all  diligence 
to  keep  the  covenanted  wolf  from  their  flocks.  None  of  the 
indulged  ministers  kept  the  anniversary  festival  of  the  king*s 

VOL.  II.  4  R 
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birth-day  and  restoratioDy  although  its  cornmemoration  was  or- 
dained both  by  acts  of  puliament  and  of  council  under  severe 
penalties.  With  sectarian  and  unreasonable  obstinacy  thej 
penrersdy  refused  to  preach  and  otherwise  celebrate  a  holiday, 
as  a  monstrous  infliction  of  tyranny  on  their  consciences,  be- 
cause it  was  commanded  by  the  state  ;  but  they  kept  holidays 
of  their  own  individual  appointment  without  any  strain  on  that 
tender  organ.  Several  of  them,  therefore,  incurred  the  ci?fl 
pains  for  their  disobedience,  inflicted  by  tl^  state  for  a  politi- 
cal offence ;  but  by  that  craft  which  was  earthly,  devilish, 
sensual,  their  authors  have  found  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing a  malicious  and  false  accusation  against  the  church  :— 
**  When  the  29th  of  May  came,  the  bishops  got  another 
handle  for  oppressing  the  presbyterian  ministers  r* 

On  May  the  SIst  his  majesty  again  approved  of  what  the 
council  had  done  respecting  the  Indulgence,  and  reqmred 
them  to  prosecute  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  act 
A  number  of  them  were  therefore  cited  to  the  bar  of  the  coun- 
cil on  the  3d  of  July ;  and  here  Wodrow  records  a  direct  and 
wilful  faUthood^  that  ^  the  bishops  did  most   violently  ap- 
pear against  tliem  in  council  ^^  not  one  of  whom  were  present 
The  ministers  acknowledged  that  they  had  not  observed  the 
festival,  although  it  had  fallen  this  year  on  one  of  those  weekly 
fasts  which,  without  anv  synodical  authority,  they  held  of  their 
own  appointment ;  and  moreover,  they  informed  the  chancel- 
lor ^^  that  they  had  no  freedom  in  their  consciences  to  keep  any 
anniversary  holiday  of  human  institution/*    While  this  ex- 
amination was  proceeding,  Alexander  Blair  pretended  igDO- 
rance,  not  having,  he  said,  received  a  copy  of  the  act  of  coun- 
cil which  required  obedience  in  this  point.     The  printed  act 
was  delivered  to  him  by  the  chancellor ',  he  took  it  out  of  his 
grace's  hand,  but  immediately  and  significantly  dropt  it  on 
the  ground,  and  said,  ^^  My  lord  chancellor,  I  cannot  be  so 
uncivil  as  to  refuse  a  paper  offered  me  by  your  lordship,  but  I 
can  receive  no  instructions  from  you  for  regulating  the  exercise 
of  my  ministry ;  for  if  I  should  receive  instructions  from  you, 
I  should  be  your  ambassador,  and  not  Christ's.**    Rothes  aifter- 
wards  said  that  it  was  the  maniMT  more  than  the  matter  of  this 
speech  that  was  offensive  to  the  council,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted for  contempt,  but  soon  after  released  on  account  of  his 
health,  when  he  died  very  soon  after ;  and  this  is  made  a  case 
against  the  bishops  of  persecution.     Hutchinson  was  deputed 
by  the  brethren  to  say  the  very  same  words  to  the  coimcil,  but 
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Blair  having  anticipated  him,  and  seeing  his  fate,  he  was  pru- 
dently silent,  and  consequently  all  the  rest  were  dismissed  ^ 
The  indulged  ministers  were  not  only  the  cause  of  much  trou* 
ble  to  their  head,  the  council,  but  they  gave  great  imeasiness  to 
bishop  Leighton,  who  had  done  so  much  for  them.     His  bio* 
grapher  accordingly  says,  on   the  authority  of  Law  in  his 
Memorials,  one  of  the  indulged  ministers,  that  they  ^*  occa- 
sioned him  much  uneasiness  by  their  disorderly  ana  seditious 
proceedings,  and  indeed  by  actual  immoralities^  which  went  to 
such  a  length  that  he  was  obliged,  in  December  1673,  to  send 
a  deputation  with  a  formal  complaint  against  them  to  the  privy 
council.'^    If  this  worthy  prelate  had  not  been   actually  k 
bishop,  Wodrow  would  certainly  have  recorded  his  sufferings 
among  those  of  the  godly  breUiren ;  for  Mr.  Pearson  says, 
**  While  he  had  made  no  way  with  the  conformists  by  his  earn- 
est, his  affectionate,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  his  humiliat- 
ing advances,  we  have  seen  that  his  colleagues  were  ready  to 
brand  him  with  treachery  to  their  cause,  and  more  than  in- 
sinuated that  he  plotted  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution^.** 
In  all  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  had  escaped  the 
infliction  of  indulged  or  covenanted  ministers,  the  church  en- 
joyed profound  tranquillity  under  the  prudent  management  of 
the  bishops,  who  were  all  compelled  by  law  to  reside  con- 
stantiy  in  their  dioceses.     Leighton  did  not  preside  at  the  sy- 
nod of  Glasgow  this  year,  which  was  held  in  April,  but  s^t 
a  written  charge.  They  were  now  much  diminished  in  numbers 
from  the  increase  of  the  indulged  ministers,  but  who  would  not 
so  far  homologate  episcopacy  as  to  attend  the  bishops*  synod. 
He  alludes  to  the  railing  and  uncharitable  censures  which  the 
presby terians  heaped  upon  the  clergy,  and  bids  them  possess 
their  souls  in  patience,  of  which  they  had  much  need.     And 
adds,  *'  As  for  the  concisions  and  contentions  that  still  abound 
and  increase  in  this  church,  and  threaten  to  undo  it,  I  think 
our  wisdom  shall  be  to  cease  from  man,  and  look  more  upwards, 
and  dispute  and  discourse  less,  and  fast  and  pray  more ;  and 
so  draw  down  our  relief  from  the  God  of  order  and  peace,  who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  '.** 

The  DriKE  of  Lauderdale  was  again  sent  down  as  the 
royal  commissioner, to  hold  the  fourth  session  of  the  present  par- 
liament ;  and  Burnet,  who  soon  after  this  broke  with  his  grace, 
now  accuses  him  of  pride,  extravagance,  luxury,  extortion, 


«  Wodrow's  History,  U.  212—223. 
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tyranny,  and  ibe  moat  inaolent  and  crud  adminiatralion  that 
any  nation  ever  experienced.  Thia  account  may  be  compared 
with  hia  dedication  to  thb  ^  great  prince — greater  in  hiamind 
than  in  hia  fortune,*^ — which  waa  pabliahed  the  same  year, 
but  before  he  quarrelled  with  hia  grace.  Wodrow  has  io- 
aerted  a  long  and  abject  letter  from  Burnet  to  the  duke,  le- 
quesiing  to  be  informed  of  his  crime,  and  complaining  that 
hia  grace  had  called  him  ^  traitor  and  rogue,^  of  having  been 
^laughed  at  as  a  fool  for  my  advertisements  and  advices" 
both  to  statesmen  and  bishops^  and  of  having  been  ^  kept 
waiting  above  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  my  boots,  and 
no  access  given,  though  twice  desired  ^^ 

At  thb  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament  a  letter  fiom 
the  king  was  read,  in  which,  among  other  things,  his  nuyesty 
says,  *^  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  keeping  this  aea- 
«ion  of  parliament  is,  that  effectual  courses  may  be  laid  down 
for  punishing  and  curbing  the  insolent  field  conventicles  and 
other  seditious  practices  :"*  the  letter  also  alluded  to  what  had 
been  done  by  government  for  the  peace  and  conciliation  of  the 
presby  terians  by  means  of  the  Indiilgences,which  greatly  aggra- 
vated their  faults  in  persisting  in  keeping  conventicles  contrary 
to  law,  and  recommended  the  due  administration  of  the  laws 
respecting  them : — ^^  We  must  now,  therefore,  once  for  all,  lay 
down  such  solid  and  effectual  courses,  as  the  whole  kingdom 
mny  see  that  both  you  and  we  are  in  earnest,  and  that  if  fair- 
ness will  not  do,  force  must  compel  the  refractory  to  be  peace- 
able, and  obey  the  law.**  The  commissioner  then  addressed 
the  houae,  enforcing  the  topics  illustrative  of  the  royal  letter, 
and  proposed  a  new  supply  for  carrying  on  the  war  with 
Holland,  and  desired  the  subject  might  be  referred  to  the 
lords  of  the  articles.  When  Lauderdale  moved  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  his  majesty's  gra- 
cious letter,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  suddenly  commenced  that 
opposition  which  had  been  secretly  formed  against  the  duke, 
by  a  counter-motion  that  the  state  of  the  nation  might  be  first 
taken  into  the  consideration  of  the  house,  and  the  grievances 
of  the  country  truly  represented  to  his  majesty,  after  which  he 
would  readily  vote  for  a  supply.  According  to  a  previous  un- 
derstanding, about  twenty  members  spoke  successively  to  the 
same  purpose,  each  dwelUng  on  some  real  or  imaginary  griev- 
ance. This  opposition  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that 
Lauderdale  lost  his  temper,  and  insisted,'^  with  some  briskness," 
on  the  supply  being  voted,  and  attempted  to  intimidate  the 

'  Wodrow's  Hutory,  ii.  232,  233,  note. 
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parliament ;  bat  the  opposition  was  too  powerful  to  be  dis- 
solved by  big  words.  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwart,  resented 
his  conduct  as  unconstitutional,  and  asked  *^  whether  or  not 
this  was  a  free  parliament  ?"  Finding  that  he  could  not  bully 
the  house,  he  adjourned  it  for  a  fortnight,  and  attempted  to 
soften  the  opposition  by  promising  to  remove  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal grievances  of  which  they  complained.  This  was  not 
considered  sufficient,  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  pressed  his 
motion  to  lay  a  true  state  of  the  nation  before  his  majesty ; 
and  success  emboldening  the  oppostion  to  present  fresh  griev- 
ances. Lauderdale  adjourned  the  house  on  the  9th  December 
to  the  25th  January,  after  having  sat  only  five  times.  Of 
course  there  was  nothing  done  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  ^. 

WoDROW  mentions  the  case  of  Mr.  Archibald  Beith,  ^'  cu- 
rate in  Arran,**  for  what  he  calls  **  his  accession  to  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Allan  Gardiner ;"  but  he  afterwards  says  he  shot  him, 
and  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  was  freely  par- 
doned and  set  at  liberty.  After  that  he  came  to  Rothsay,  on 
his  way  to  Arran,  and  was  in  such  extreme  poverty  that  he 
petitioned  the  town  council  for  pecuniary  help,  and  for  permis- 
sion to  beg  in  the  town :  the  latter  they  refused,  but  granted 
him  20  pounds  Scots  ^.  In  the  council  registry  of  Rothsay  he 
is  designated  ^^  late  minister  of  Kilbride  ;^  it  is  therefore  fair  to 
conclude  that  Dr.  Wallace,  bishop  of  the  Isles,  had  deprived 
him  for  this  horrible  crime,which  cannot  be  commented  on  with 
too  great  severity.  It  indicated  that  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness  which  remained  from  the  recent  ecclesiastical 
anarchy,  and  one  at  least  who  was  a  disgrace  to  his  cloth  and 
to  humanity,  had  not  been  ^^  outed**  by  the  Glasgow  act.  But 
there  must  have  been  some  mitigating  circumstances  in  his 
case,  before  Si/ree  and  unconditional  paidon  had  been  granted 
to  him. 

The  rioters  and  otliers  in  the  parish  of  Balmaclel- 
lau,  who  had  assaulted  and  robbed  Mr.  John  Row,  the 
clergyman,  continued  such  a  persecution  and  system  of  petty 
annoyances,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  him  to  the 
parish  of  Stonykirk,  in  Rhinnes  of  GaJloway.  On  his  taking 
possession  of  his  church,  he  found  the  locks  of  the  doors  had 
been  maliciously  and  ebtirely  spoiled,  and  a  riotous  concourse 
of  the  people  prevented  his  gaining  access  to  his  manse  and 
glebe.     And  Uiis  corroborates  what  Kirkton  asserted  of  the 
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^  ooaise  and  cold  entertainment"  which  the  clergy  met  with 
mt  their  induction  to  their  parish  chnrchea.     One  Baxter  was 
prosecuted  to  conviction  for  his  accession  to  the  breaking  open 
and  plundering  the  parsonage  of  Mr.  David  Cunningham,  the 
parish  clergyman  of  Cambuslangy  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow. 
And  to  eyince  their  favour  to  the  presbyterians,  the  cooocil 
ordered  the  earl  of  Galloway  to  present  Mr.  Robert  Kincaid, 
who  was  minister  of  Barnwell  near  Ayr,  to  the  parish  of  Kiik- 
maler,  near  Dumfries,  in  order  to  make  room  for  one  of  the  in- 
dulged covenanted  ministers,  who  coveted  a  living  that  was  so 
good  that  the  bishop  of  the  Isles  was  glad  to  accept  the  sti- 
pend of  it  for  one  year,  to  eke  out  the  dilapidated  revenues  of 
his  see.     In  fact,  the  indulged  ministers  got  all  the  be$t  Uomgn 
in  the  two  dioceses,  which  might  be  some  consolation  for  their 
imprisonment,  as  it  may  be  called,  to  the  bonndaries  of  thar 
respective  parishes,  a  hardship  which  they  brought  on  them- 
aelves  by  their  own  turbulence.     But  a  presbyterian  author 
says,  **  the  bulk  of  the  presbyterians  were  instructed  from 
Holland  to  look  upon  all  the  indulgences  that  had  been  offered 
them  as  no  better  than   preparations  for  the  tolerati(ni  of 
popery  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  very  unwar- 
rantable connexiani  were  now  formed  between  the  Scotch  and 
the  Dutch  presbyterians^.** 

Before  Burnet  had  actually  quarrelled  with  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale,  and  when  he  was  praising  him  as  a  *^  prince 
greater  in  his  mind  than  in  his  fortune,**  he  tells  us  that  he 
knew  the  duke  was  engaged  in  a  design  to  subvert  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  openly  invited  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  and  the  nobility  to  enter  into  measures  to  make 
the  king  absolute ;  and  confesses  that  Lauderdale  made  him 
an  instrument  to  persuade  Hamilton  not  to  oppose  the  court ; 
so  that  if  we  may  credit  him  no  man  was  more  instrumental  than 
Burnet  himself  in  promoting  arbitrary  designs'.  And  he  pro- 
ceeds, ^'  I  got  some  to  be  considered  and  advanced  that  had 
no  other  way  of  access.  But  that  which  made  it  more  neces- 
sary was,  that  I  saw  Sharp  and  his  creatures  were  making 
their  court  with  the  most  abject  flattery,  and  all  the  submis- 
sions possible.  Leighton  went  seldom  to  them,  though  he 
was  always  treated  by  them  with  great  distinction.  So  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  about  them  [the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Lauderdale]  and  keep  them  right ;  otherwise  all  our  designs 
were  lost  without  recovery Yet  I  was  sent  for,  and  con- 

'  Onthrie's  General  History,  x.  p.  ]58. 
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tinned  in  such  high  favour  that  I  was  again  tried  if  I  would 
accept  of  a  bishoprick,  and  was  promised  the  first  of  the  two 
archbiahopricks  that  should  fall !  But  I  was  still  fixed  in  my 
former  resolution  [to  see  whether  presbytery  or  episcopacy 
would  kick  the  beam]  not  to  engage  early,  being  then  but 
mne-and-twenty ;  nor  could  I  come  into  a  dependence  on 
ihem^" 

To  MAKB  a  mere  political  partizan  an  archbishop,  at  nine- 
and-twenty,  did  look  somewhat  like  a  design  on  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  smiting  of  the  church  under  the  fifth  rib,  which  is 
scarcely  credible,  although  Burnet  does  so  positively  and 
repeat^ly  assert  it.  But  how  contemptuously  does  he  speak 
of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  other  bishops  and 
clergy,  when  they  were  probably  representing  to  the  duke  the 
deplorable  circumstances  of  the  clergy  in  those  dioceses  which 
were  afflicted  with  the  incumbrances  of  the  indulged  minis- 
ters, and  begging  the  protection  of  government  against  the 
persecutions  of  the  presbyterians.  Burnet  was  apprehensive 
that  if  he  left  the  court,  the  primate  might  have  had  sufficient 
influence  to  have  broken  up  the  confederacy  for  presby  terian- 
izing  the  church,  which  he  and  his  firiend  Leighton  had  en- 
tered into  with  Tweeddale.  It  was  not  without  just  grounds 
that  the  archbishop  complained  of  the  Indulgence,  and  applied 
to  the  commissioner  for  redress,  when  Burnet  himself  informs 
us  that  Lauderdale  broke  out  into  a  great  rage  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  indulged  presbyterians  still  assembled,  fiilly 
armed,  at  their  field  conventicles,  broke  into  the  parsonages, 
and  robbed  and  wounded  the  clergy,  and,  as  he  acknowledges, 
made  them  swear  to  abandon  their  churches,  and  banish  them- 
selves from  the  kingdom.  When  these  robbers  and  persecu- 
tors were  brought  to  justice,  Burnet  justifies  and  excuses  their 
crimes,  because,  he  says,  they  assaulted  and  plundered  the 
clergy  upon  principle^  and  out  of  the  '^  blind  madness  of  ill- 
grounded  zeal.^  And  he  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  criminals, 
who  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  whom  he  visited  in 
prison,  was  '^  otherwise  no  ill  man^  if  we  would  only  make 
allowance  for  his  principles  and  zeal:  but  how  a  robber  and 
house-breaker  can  be  accounted  an  innocent  man,  is  not  easy, 
upon  christian  principles,  to  account  for.  But  he  explains  it 
by  telling  us— *^  another  of  them  was  a  bold  villain.  He  jus- 
tified all  he  had  done,  from  the  Israelites  robbing  the  Egyp^^ 
tians^  and  destroying  the  CanaanitesJ"  And  Uius  he  has 
innocently  let  out  what  was  the  full  extent  of  presbyterian 
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principles.  They  looked  upon  themselves  to  be,  like  the  Jews 
of  old,  the  chosen  people  of  the  Most  High,  and  as  bearing  His 
commission  to  plunder  and  extirpate  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
as  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  and  as  enemies  to  God  and  his 
elect.  We  now  have  seen  the  principles  of  the  Covenant  and 
its  votaries,  which  are  destructive  of  human  society  and  mo- 
rality, reduced  to  practice;  and  these  godly  people  beliered 
nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  Him,  who  has  denounced 
malice  in  the  heart  as  murder,  than  human  sacrifices;  but 
especially  of  his  priests  who  wait  at  His  altar  ^. 

But  HE  acknowledges  that  Lauderdale  had  just  grounds 
of  offence  in  the  intrigues  of  Carstairs,  who  had  been  sent 
over  by  the  presbvterians  in  Holland  to  excite  another  rebel- 
lion amongst  their  brethren  at  home.  The  clergy,  therefore, 
were  justified  in  saying,  when  Burnet  and  bishop  Leighton 
appeaured  as  apologists  for  those  conspirators,  ^  that  things 
were  carried  beyond  what  a  principle  of  moderation  could 
suggest,  and  they  could  design  nothing  less  than  the  ruin  and 
subversion  of  the  constitution.**  The  duke  of  Lauderdale 
must  have  been  insensible  to  every  sentiment  of  patriotism, 
and  of  respect  for  the  king's  service,  if  he  had  not  felt  and 
shown  deep  resentment  at  the  perverse  behaviour  of  the  pres- 
byterians,  after  the  government  had  so  long  connived  at  their 
inhuman  outrages  on  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  which,  being 
avowedly  done  upon  principle,  were  likely  to  be  continued. 
Althougn  the  letters  and  instructions  taken  on  Carstairs  were 
mysterious,  yet  they  were  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  pro- 
mise of  large  supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the 
field  conventiclers,  whenever  they  were  ripe  for  open  rebel- 
lion. Perhaps  the  mystery  spoken  of  meant  that  no  conspirator 
was  named,  or  any  clue  given  by  which  the  leader  and  secret 
movers  of  this  conspiracy  could  be  discovered;  and  whatever 
accusation  of  persecution  may  be  made,  Lauderdale  must  be 
justified  in  letting  the  law  take  its  course,  or  else  see  the  three 
kingdoms  again  deluged  in  blood  under  the  obligations  of  the 
Covenant.  He  had  tried  moderation,  connivance,  and  indul- 
gence, and  found  them  so  far  from  conciliating  the  presbyte- 
rians,  and  inducing  them  to  live  in  quietness  and  peace,  that 
they  only  increased  their  fiiry  against  the  clergy,  and  their 
insults  on  the  government;  and  unless  he  had  suffered  the 
constitution  to  be  subverted  and  revolutionised,  he  was  laid 
under  a  necessity  of  using  those  severities  for  which  he  has 
been  so  greatly  blamed^. 
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Bishop  Lbighton^  self-love  was  so  much  wounded,  that 
iie  deteimined  to  abdicate  his  episcopal  jurisdiction^  and  io 
fatire  into  private  life,  the  account  of  which  is  very  briefly 
given  bj  Burnet,  who  says— ^^  Sharp,  and  his  instruments,  took 
accasion  from  this  to  complain,  that  the  church  was  ruined  by 
Leigh  ton's  means,  and  I  wanted  not  my  share  in  the  charge; 
and,  indeed,  the  remissness  of  the  govenunent  was  such,  thai 
there  was  just  cause  of  eomplmni.  Great  numbers  met  in 
Lhe  fields.  Men  went  to  those  meetings  wiih  such  arms  as 
they  had.  And  we  were  blamed  for  all  this.  It  was  said  that 
Qitngs  went  on  so  far  beyond  what  a  prtncifde  of  moderation 
could  suggest,  that  we  did  certainly  design  to  ruin  and  over- 
turn the  constitution.  Leighton,  upon  M  this,  concluded  he 
could  do  no  good  on  either  side:  he  had  gained  no  ground  on 
the  presbyierians,  and  was  suq)ected  and  hated  by  the  epis- 
copal party.  So  he  resolved  to  retire  from  all  public  employ- 
ments, and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  comer,  far  from 
noise  and  business,  aiid  to  give  himself  wholly  to  prayer  and 
meditation,  since  he  saw  he  could  not  carry  on  his  great  de- 
signs of  healing  and  reforming  the  church,  on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart  ^'*  Burnet  offered  many  most  just  and  excellent  ar^ 
gumeuts  for  his  continuing  at  his  post;  and  he  might  have 
added  ihe  decision  of  our  blessed  Lord,  but  which  was  not 
more  applicable  to  bishop  Leighton  than  it  was  to  the 
harassed  and  persecuted  clergy  of  tfie  diocese  of  Glasgow,who, 
unable  to  bear  the  cross  of  persecution,  resigned  their  cures: 
"  And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  hohing  backj  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  [church] 
of  God  2.^ 

The  bishop  of  Dumblane,  finding  his  authority  as  com- 
mendator  HP  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  but  weak,  induced  the 
chapter  of  that  see  to  elect  him  their  archbishop,  but  the  king 
would  not  ratify  it  This  disgusted  him,  and  so  he  determined 
to  resign.  He  therefore  repaired  to  court,  and  there  tendered 
to  Lauderdale  the  reisignation  of  his  dignities.  At  first  the 
duke  absolutely  refused  to  accept  his  resignation;  but  seeing 
the  bishop  resolute,  he  at  last  consented  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  king,  and  to  obtain  his  consent  for  his  retirement  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year,  if  he  should  not  change  his  mind  in 
the  interval.  He  did  so,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
lring*B  letter: — *^  CHiLRLSS  £.  It  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that 
the  present  archbishop  of  Glasgow  do  continue  in  that  station 
for  one  whole  year;  and  we  shdl  allow  liberty  to  him  to  retire 

>  Own  Times,  i.  623.  >  St.  hake,  i^.  62. 
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from  thence  at  the  end  of  that  time. — Gi^en  at  our  court  at 
Whitehall,  the  9th  day  of  August,  167$,  and  of  our  reign  the 
twenty-fiflh  year.  By  hismajesty^s  command^.''  So  Leigh- 
ton  was  pleaised  with  this  appearance  of  a  termination  to  the 
active  duties  of  bis  apostolic  office,  and  remarked  to  Buroet, 
^^  that  there  was  now  but  one  uneasy  stage  between  him  and 
rest,  and  he  would  wrestle  through  it  the  best  way  he  could  V 
The  good  bishop  seems  to  have  been  the  victim  of  moibid 
sensibility  and  indolence,  and  appears  to  have  been  unable  to 
bear  that  cross  which  he  recommended  to  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Glasgow  when  they  were  suffering  the  real  evils  of 
personal  assaults  and  the  loss  of  their  property. 

Bishop  Lbiohton  was  altogether  unfitted  for  the  see  of 
Glasgow,  even  if  he  had  acquired  it  in  a  canonical  way, 
from  his  easy,  unsuspicious  disposition;  and  he  could  not 
have  managed  the  fiery  covenanters  already  fixed  in  his  dio- 
cese without  the  assistance  of  bishop  Hamilton.  On  the  Ist 
of  September,  1673,  he  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Galloway,  as 
follows: — 

^^  My  Lord, — Being  remanded  back  to  this  station  for  a  litde 
time,  1  desired  the  enclosed,  though  I  have  found  your  lord- 
ship very  ready  to  assist  me  upon  such  occasions  as  this  relates 
to;  because  if  they  shall  frequently  occur,  as  possibly  they 
may,  it  might  seem  not  so  regular  and  warrantable  to  trouble 
you  with  them,  without  this  signification  of  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure, which  will  sufficientiy  excuse  and  justify  us  both  in  these 
instances.  But  at  meeting,  I  may,  God  willing,  give  you  a 
fiiller  account  of  the  business,  and  the  reason  that  caused  such 
a  thing  to  be  desired,  by,  my  lord, 

"  Your  lordship's  affectionate  brother,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  Ro.  Lkighton.'' 

In  this  letter  he  enclosed  one  from  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale to  the  bishop  of  Galloway,  requesting  his  lordship  to 
assist  bishop  Leighton  in  *^  trying  the  spirits''  of  those  wbo 
wished  to  enter  to  the  ministry.  It  is  dated  Whitehall,  the 
9th  of  August,  1673  :— 

"  My  Lord, — I  am  commanded  to  show  you  that,  because  of 
the  large  extent,  and  the  many  difficult  affairs  of  the  diocese 
of  Glasgow,  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  you  give  all  the 


1  Pearson's  Life  of  Leighton,  i.  108. 
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assistance  you  can  to  the  present  archbishop  in  the  ordination 
of  intrants  to  the  ministr}',  and  any  other  business  relating  to 
that  diocese  wherein  you  may  be  helpful  to  him. 

'^  I  am,  your  lordship's  humble  servant, 

"  Lauderdale.'' 

Bishop  Lejghton  was  not  unconscious  of  his  own  failing, 
and  therefore  was  glad  to  accept  the  assistance  of  bishop 
Hamilton;  whose  biographer  says,  *^  Had  the  above  arch- 
bishop known  men  as  well  as  he  did  books,  there  had  l>een  little 
need  for  these  letters:  he  was  a  very  learned  man,  really  pious, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  knave ;  so  tliat  the  hypocrite  of  ordi- 
nary letters,  from  whatever  quarter,  with  a  dejecting  whining 
countenance,  and  a  large  pretence  to  piety,  seldom  went  away 
without  his  designs.  But  not  so  with  the  bishop  of  Galloway : 
be  had  been  the  butt  of  their  malice  too  long  not  to  know 
where  the  poisonous  schismatical  trash  lay.  Therefore  they 
were  obliged  to  produce  better  testimonies,  and  endure  more 
strict  examination.  This  the  archbishop  knew  very  well  to 
be  his  [own]  failing,  and  had  no  design  at  all  to  return  to 
Glasgow,  neither  would  he,  if  he  had  not  got  this  letter  for  the 
bishop  of  Galloway's  assistance,  with  a  promise  of  no  long 
stay —so  weary  was  this  good  soul  of  that  country,  and  of  the 
obstinacy  in  it ;  yet  he  abode  until  he  heard  of  our  good  bishop 
[Hamilton's]  death,  upon  which  he  immediately  laid  down 
his  charge,  and  went  to  London  ^^ 

One  of  those  ministers  who  had  conformed  in  hypocrisy 
at  the  Restoration,  and  retained  his  living  at  Alva,  in  the  pres- 
bytery of  Stirling,  and  diocese  of  Dunkeld,  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  disaffection,  by  discontinuing  his  attendance  at 
the  meetings  of  presbytery  and  the  diocesan  sjmods.  By  di- 
rections of  the  presbytery,  the  clerk  wrote  to  him  on  the  7th 
of  August,  1673 : — 

"  Reverend  Sir, — Ye  being  absent  yesterday,  on  whom  the 
addition  lay,  notwithstanding  the  presbytery  was  informed 
that  ye  was  in  the  town  the  night  before,  and  have  been  several 
days  absent  from  the  presbytery  formerly,  the  presbytery  bath 
appointed  you  the  exercise  the  next  day  [of  meeting],  and 
that  upon  Coloss.  ii.  12;  and  have  ordained  me,  their  clerk, 
to  advertise  you  thereof,  and  of  the  diet  of  the  presbytery, 
which  is  yesterday  come  twenty  days,  or  the  twentieth  and 
sixth  of  August  instant:  with  certification,  if  you  do  not  keep 

*  Account  of  the  Familie  of  Hamilton,  of  BroomhUl,  pp.  59,  60, 
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the  said  diet,  or  give  not  a  reaaonable  excuae  for  your  abaenoc, 
tbe  piesbytei^  will  take  aoch  course,  because  of  your  contn- 
macy,  as  is  incambei^  Thus  much  from,  sir,  your  hnmbk 
senrant,  Mr.  Albxandsr  Mcj&sat,  Ft.  defk."* 

Mb.  Forrester,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
honour  of  martyrdom,  and,  instead  of  attending  the  presby- 
tery, and  preaclung  according  to  his  rotation  and  appointment, 
be  sent  a  letter,  di^  on  theday  of  their  meeting,  addressed  to 
the  moderator,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  says--^  Upoa 
some  search  into  the  controversy  of  church  govemment,  I 
have  for  a  considerable  time  entetained  the  persuasion  of  tbs 
unlawfulness  of  the  pidatic  frame,  as  contrary  unto  the  pro* 
scriptions  in  point  of  govemmeat  set  down  in  the  wend." 
His  letter  shews  how  much  tbe  presbyterian  mart^  were 
governed  by  the  love  of  ^  filthy  haanT  when,  holding  sudi 
sentiments,  disavowing  the  jurisdicUon  of  his  bishop  and  the 
fellowship  of  his  brediien,  he  could  still  keep  possestton  of 
his  benefice  while  disobeying  all  the  conditioos  on  which  he 
had  received  it    Had  he  b^  actuated  by  a  rig^t  spirit,  he 
would  have  resigned  it. 

1674. — ^PARLiAMBirr  was  still  further  prorogued  on  the  26th 
of  January,  to  the  following  March.  The  king  desired  Hamil- 
ton  and  Tweeddale  to  come  up  to  London,  and  give  him  a 
true  account  of  the  state  of  afiairs ;  but  this  could  not  be  done, 
with  a  due  regard  to  their  own  safety,  on  account  of  the  sta- 
tute of  leasing-making.  An  anonymous  letter,  however,  was 
put  into  the  king's  hand,  containing  their  sentiments.  In  it 
they  requested  Uiat  a  new  commissioner  might  be  appointed 
ibr  the  next  session  of  parliament,  but  that  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale might  hold  his  places  of  presid^at  of  the  council,  com- 
missioner of  tlie  treasury,  and  have  a  full  pardon.  They 
recommended  that  the  new  commissioner  should  be  empowered 
to  redress  all  grievances,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
that  a  general  act  of  oblivion  and  indemnity  should  pass.  To 
counteract  the  combination  against  him,  Lauderdale  suddenly 
attached  himself  to  the  presbyterians,  and  became  intimate 
with  some  of  their  patrons ;  and  Burnet,  who  was  now  at  feud 
with  him,  says,  that  he  connived  at  the  presbyterians,  in  thm 
insolent  contempt  of  the  laws ;  and  allowed  them  to  take 
possession  of  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  Edinburgh  ^.'* 

Bbforb  Lauderdale  left  Scotland  he  published  an  act  of 
grace  or  indemnity  from  the  king  upon  the  24th  of  March,  in 

>  Own  TIbci,  ii.  44. 
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which  he  remitted  geuerally  all  impositions  whatsoever,  due, 
or  imposed  upon  the  kingdom  at  any  time  before  the  king's 
happy  restof  ation ;  and  wherein  all  accessions  to  conventicles 
previous  to  that  date  were  pardoned.  It  was  proclaimed  with 
great  solemnity  at  the  crosses  of  all  the  burghs  by  their  magis* 
tratcs  in  their  robes.  The  effect  of  this  iudemnityy  Kirkton 
admits,  was  rather  considered  an  eneouragemaUfor  thejuiurej 
than  a  reonssioD  kr  the  past:  *'  and  froip  that  day  forward,  the 
truth  was,  Scotland  broke  loose  with  conventicles  of  all  sorts,  in 
houses,  fields,  and  vacant  churches :  house-conventicles  were 
not  noticed,  the  field-conventicles  blinded  the  eye&  of  our 
statesmen  so  much.  So  in  different  places,  they  fixed  so  many 
posts  in  the  fields,  mosses,  mures,  and  mountains,  where  multi- 
tudes gathered  almost  every  sabbath,  till  the  time  of  the  defeat 
at  Bothwell'bridge  ^'^  And  Wodrow  shews  the  gratitude  of 
bis  party  by  calling  this  act  of  grace  ^  illegal  and  injurious ;" 
and  adds,  ^  It  is  plain  ifais  favour  is  cramped,  and  not  at  all 
full ;  however,  the  common  people  in  Scotland  looked  upon  it 
as  an  encouraffement  as  to  the  time  to  come,  as  well  as  a  re- 
mission for  what  was  past,  in  their  following  conventicles ; 
and  it  may  be  the  duke  designed  somewhat  qf  this  by  it.  It 
was  confidently  talked  [the  sort  of  authority  on  which  he  al- 
ways relied]  that  his  grace,  before  he  left  Edinburgh,  did  secretly 
encourage  conventicles,  and  promised  presby  terian  ministers  a 
full  and  ample  liberty  without  restrictions  and  exceptions;  and 
this  [report,  whether  true  or  false,]  was  the  real  spring  of  their 
taking  so  much  liberty  this  year.  And  yet  when  lie  got  up 
to  the  king  the  blame  of  tliem  was  laid  upon  the  other  party, 
who  stood  by  duke  Hamilton ;  and  letter  upon  the  back  of 
letter  was  sent  to  the  council  to  bear  them  down  V 

After  the  adjournment  of  parliament,  Wodrow  informs  us 
*^  presbyterians  took  a  little  liberty  to  preach  and  hear  the 
gospel  in  places  where  the  indul^nce  did  not  reach,  as  what 
they  considered  both  a  civil  and  religious  right,  and  it  was 
thought  that  none  of  the  contending  [political]  parlies  were 
much  dissatisfied  with  their  increase  ^.^^  He  says  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  conventicles, 
both  in  houses  and  in  fields ;  but  he  adds,  '*  ministers  were  not 
so  fond  of  the  fields  as  to  refiise  invitations  to  vacant  churches 
fi-om  the  heritors  and  people  concerned."^  Conventicles  were 
not  necessary  in  the  west,  because  the  indulged  ministers 
^*  supplied'"  the  presbyterians  '^  with  sermon  i^  but  the  episco- 

>  Kirkton's  History,  p.  343.  '  Wodrow's  HUtorj,  iu  267. 
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palians  in  these  indulged  parishes  were  deprived  of  all  the 
means  of  grace.  Their  anxiety,  however,  is  so  great  to  fix  upon 
their  readers  the  impression  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  filled 
only  with  presbyterians,  that  no  author  of  that  party  erer 
appears  to  think  that  the  episcopaEans  might  have  conscieQ- 
tious  scruples  against  presbytery,  and  their  oppression  is  nerer 
once  alluded  to.  Wodrow  admits  that  ^*  in  manjf  parts  of  the 
north  there  were  but  few  ftivourers  of  presbyterians ;  but  if 
he  had  spoken  accurately  he  would  have  said  there  were  none 
in  the  north  who  inclined  that  way ;  hence  the  quietness  and. 
peace  that  reigned  beyond  the  Tay. 

About  thb  beginning  of  February,  James  Mitchel,  whom 
presby  terian  authors  call  ^'  a  pious  and  exemplary  youUi,"  was 
arrested  for  his  former  attempt  to  murder  archbialiop  Sharp  in 
the  street,  when  the  bishop  of  Orkney  was  severely  wounded. 
The  **  pious  youth^  escaped  at  that  time,  and  went  to  Holland, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time.  After  his  return,  he  mar- 
ried, and  occupied  a  small  shop  close  to  the  door  of  the  arch- 
bishop^s  house.  The  primate  had  often  remarked  him  as  be 
passed,  and  at  last  became  alarmed  at  his  menacing  looks  and 
gestures,  for  Mitchel  always  presented  himself  in  this  manner 
whenever  the  archbishop  either  entered  or  left  his  own  door. 
On  that  fearful  occasion  when  he  first  saw  him  his  features  had 
made  such  an  impression,  that  he  had  never  forgotten  them ; 
at  first  he  thought  the  man's  face  was  familiar  to  him,  and  at 
last  his  menacing  and  extraordinary  manner  excited  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  must  be  the  pious  person  who  had  formerly  at- 
tempted his  life.  He  communicated  his  suspicions  to  bis 
brother,  sir  William  Sharp,  who,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
privy  council,  arrested  him,  and  on  his  examination  it  was 
found  that  he  was  armed  with  a  pistol  loaded  with  three  balls, 
and  that  he  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  discharge 
it  at  the  primate  ^.  He  was  examined  on  the  1 0th  of  February, 
before  a  committee  of  the  council,  consisting  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, tlie  lord  register,  the  lord  advocate,  and  lord  Hatton, 
the  latter  of  whom  says,  ^^  he  stiffly  denied  the  assassination ; 
but  being  taken  apart  by  the  chancellor,  upon  assurance  of 
his  life,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  confessed  it  was  he  who 
shot  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  but  that  he  aimed  at  the  archbishop. 
The  double  of  the  confession,  signed  by  him  and  us,  is  here 
enclosed.  I  think  his  punishment  will  be  the  loss  of  his  hand, 
and  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  Bass.**  He  was  again 
exa.uiaed  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  before  the  whole 

»  ScoU  Worthies,  301. 
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privy  council,  aud  lord  Hatton  says,  in  another  letter,  he  was 
this  day  *^  examined  again  in  face  of  the  council,  and  said 
nothing  but  what  he  said  to  us  in  the  committee.  He  is  remitted 
to  the  justice  court  to  receive  his  indictment  and  sentence,  to 
have  his  right  hand  cut  off  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  his  whole  goods  and  property.  This  last  part  is 
not  to  be  put  in  execution  till  his  majesty  be  acquainted,  be^ 
cause  assurance  of  life  was  given  him  upon  his  confession  '.*' 
In  the  interval  some  legal  adviser  had  assured  him  that  as  there 
were  no  witnesses  to  prove  the  assault,  he  ought  now  to 
retract  his  confession,  and  to  challenge  the  court  to  prove  by 
evidence  that  he  had  fired  the  pistol,  which,  as  they  could  not 
do,  he  must  be  acquitted.     When  brought  again  before  the 

Erivy  council,  on  the  12th,  he  therefore  peremptorily  retracted 
is  confession,  '^  denied  his  libel,  and  offered  himself  to  pro- 
bation, knowing  it  could  not  be  proven,  being  advised  not  to 
lay  too  much  weight  upon  the  assurance  of  life  given  him.^ 
To  this  he  stubbornly  adhered;  and  then  the  privy  council 
declared  that  they  also  unthdrew  their  conditional  promise  of 
sparing  his  life,  and  his  trial  was  appointed  for  the  25th  of 
March.  On  the  same  day  they  made  the  following  minute 
of  council,  which,  although  given  by  Wodrow,  yet  I  copied 
from  the  manuscript  books  of  council,  kept  in  ihe  Register- 
office,  Edinburgh.     It  is  dated  12th  of  March,  1674. 

*^  The  lobd  commissioner  his  grace,  and  lords  of  his  ma- 
jesty's privy  council,  having  appointed  a  committee  of  the 
council  to  examine  Mr.  James  Mitchel,  prisoner  in  the  tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh,  the  said  Mr.  James  being  brought  before  the 
said  committee,  did  make  a  free  and  voluntary  confession  of  his 
accession  to  the  rebellion  and  rising  in  arms,  in  the  west ;  and 
that  afler  he  had  notice  of  the  same,  he  went  from  Edinburgh 
with  colonel  Wallace  to  Kyle,  and  joined  with  the  rebels  there, 
and  from  thence  came  alongst  and  was  with  them  until  the 
night  before  the  fight  at  Pentland  Hills ;  and  that  at  the  de- 
sire of  captain  Amot  he  returned  thence  to  Edinburgh,  to 
speak  with  some  persons  the  same  evening  there.  And  being 
examined  upon  the  attempt  on  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  who  shot  the  pistol  at  the  archbishop  when  the  bishop 
of  Orkney  was  hurt,  in  the  month  of  July,  1668,  he  did  de- 
clare that  at  that  time,  and  the  day  that  we  said  attempt  was 
made,  he  was  in  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  he  bought 
the  pistol  which  he  had  about  him,  charged  with  three  balls, 
when  he  was  apprehended,  about  that  time  the  bishop  was  shot, 

>  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  248.249. 
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from  Alezander  Logan,  dagmaker,  in  Leithwynd:  bat  vefused 
that  he  was  the  person  that  made  the  said  attempt.  But  hafiiig 
retired  api^  with  Wke^the  $aid oammiiieef  he  did  there  con- 
fess npon  his  knees  he  was  the  person,  upon  assoiance  gires 
him  by  one  of  die  committee  as  to  his  life,  who  bad  wairant 
from  the  lord  commissioner  and  council  to  give  the  same. 
And  did  thereafter  freely  confess  before  all  the  k>rds  that  w«fe 
upon  the  said  committee,  that  [he]  shot  the  said  pistol  at  the 
sud  archbishop,  and  did  subscribe  his  confession  in  presence 
of  the  said  committee,  which  is  also  subscribed  by  them.  And 
thereafter  the  said  Mr.  James,  in  presence  of  the  lord  commis- 
sioner, his  grace,  and  cocmcil,  did  renew  and  adhere  to  the 
said  confession.  Also  as  to  his  accession  tothe  tebelHon  and 
attempt  aforesaid,  and  acknowledged  he  made  the  said  attempt, 
because  he  thought  that  the  archbishop  had  a  hand  in  troubling 
and  prosecuting  those  that  were  in  the  rebellicHi.  And  neve^ 
theless,  being  brought  before  the  lords  commissionevs  of  justi- 
ciary, and  asked  if  he  did  avow  that  confession  aforesaid,  be 
did  altogether  refiue  to  WMwer^  and  to  adhere  to  bis  said  con- 
fession, notwithstanding  he  was  told  by  the  lords  conunis- 
sioners  of  justiciary  and  his  majesty^s  advocate,  that  if  he  wmM 
adhere  to  his  eaid  confeimonSy  that  he  should  Aave  the  benefit 
of  the  said  assurancef  andifotherwaysy  he  shaiUd  lose  the  seme. 
Therefore  the  lord  commissioner  his  grace,  and  lords  of  his  ma- 
jesty's privy  council,  do  declare  that  they  are/i'ee,  and  that  the 
said  Mr.  James  ought  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  any  such 
promise  or  assurance,  and  that  the  same  is  altogeth^  twu/,  and 
that  the  lords  of  justiciary  and  assize  ought  to  proceed  without 
any  respect  to  the  same.  And  further  do  declare,  that  the 
said  Mr.  James  Mitchel  is  the  person  intended  and  named  in 
the  proclamation  in  the  years  1666  and  1667,  discharging  any 
intercommuning  with  the  rebels  therein  mentioned,  and  ex- 
cepting the  said  Mr.  James  and  the  other  persons  &erein  from 
his  majesty's  favour  and  indemnity,  and  no  other  [is  meant] 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Mitchel,  diough  there  had  been 
any  other  of  that  name  involved  in  the  said  rebellion^.'' 

^^  Forasmuch,  AS  Mr.  James  Mitchel  is  now  imprisoned  in 
the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  as  guilty  of  being  in  the  late  re- 
bellion, in  anno  1'666,  and  attempting  the  assassination  of  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  shooting  of  a  pistol,  wherewith 
the  bishop  of  Orkney  was  wounded.  Therefore  the  lord  com- 
missioner his  grace,  and  lords  of  his  majesty -s  privy  council, 
do  remit  the  said  Mr.  James  Mitchel,  to  the  commissioners  of 

>  Act  Mr.  Jamei  Mitchel,  R^t.  Secreti  Condlii. 
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his  majesty's  justiciary,  to  be  proceeded  against  for  the  said 
crimes  according  to  law ;  and  grant  authority  and  warrant  to 
his  majesty's  advocate,  to  raise  an  indictment  against  him  for 
the  said  crimes,  before  the  lord  commissioner,  and  to  process 
and  pursue  him  thereupon^." 

Mitch  EL  was  brought  before  the  justiciary  court  on  the 
25th  of  March,  and  still  persisted  in  retracting  and  denying  the 
confession  which  he  had  made  on  his  first  examination  before 
the  committee  of  council ;  and,  says  Wodrow,  "  there  being  no 
probation  besides  his  foresaid  confession,  noiv  retracted^  the 
lords  of  justiciary,  with  consent  of  sir  John  Nesbit,  his  ma- 
jesty's advocate, "  who  was  himself  a  presbyterian,"  desert  the 
diet,  that  is,  postponed  the  trial ;  and  Mr.  Mitchel,  after  con- 
tinuing some  time  in  prisiou,  is  sent  to  the  Bass,  and  his 
business  is  still  put  off  from  time  to  time  until  January,  1678  ^.^ 
Crookshanks  says,  ^*  he  wrote  a  large  letter  from  prison  to  a 
fnend,  vindicating  hispractice^  and  owning  the  principles  upon 
which  he  went! 3** 

The  king  sent  Hamilton  and  the  other  noblemen  home,  and 
referred  all  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  to  the 
meeting  of  parliament  in  March  ;  but  before  their  arrival,  Lau* 
derdale  adjourned  the  parliament  till  October,  and  soon  after  re* 
turned  to  London.  Immediately  after  his  departure  the  itine- 
rant preachers  began  to  hold  field  conventicles  everywhere, 
and  Mess  John  Welsh  kept  several  in  the  county  of  Fife ;  and 
it  was  circulated  among  the  attendants  on  these  meetings  that 
the  duchess  of  Lauderdale  had  promised  that  the  duke  should 
wink  at  them.  Welsh  entered  any  church  that  happened  to 
be  vacant  in  the  county,  and  collected  congregations,  and 
Wodrow  asserts,  but  which  is  not  credible,  that  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews  ^^  was  an  eye-witness"  to  his  preaching  in 
Wilmot  Chapel  to  a  great  crowd  ^.  The  council  issued  a 
proclamation  against  the  field  conventicles  and  invasions  upon 
MiNiSTEits  and  pulpits ;  and  they  ordered  all  conventicle 
preachers  to  be  apprehended,  but  particularly  Welsh  and 
Semple,  who  were  ringleaders  of  the  party.  But,  according 
to  the  natural  disposition  of  the  covenanters,  the  indulged 
ministers,  although  strictly  confined  to  their  parishes,  went  out 
of  tliem  to  hold  field  conventicles  in  several  distant  places. 
William  Weir,  George  Johnston,  and  some  other  outed  minis- 
Act  Mr.  Jamet  Mitcfael»  Regist.  Secreti  ConcUii*  anno  1674,  folio  55. 
Scoto  WorthiM,  305.--Wodrow's  Hiitory,  u.  252.  >  Hutorj,  i.  362. 
History*  U.  235. 
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era,  broke  open  the  Magdalen  Chapel  in  the  Cowgate,  and 
preached,  or  held  what  was  counted  in  law  a  conveDticle 
there,  and  for  which  the  city  was  fined  J£100  Scots,  fines 
were  imposed  on  a  great  many  of  the  gentry  and  burgesses  in 
Fife,  for  transgressing  acts  of  parliament  in  aUowing  confen- 
ticles  to  be  held  on  Uieir  lands^  or  for  having  been  present  at 
them,  and  some  were  imprisoned  till  the  fines  were  paid^  Bat 
Law,  an  indulged  minister,  says,  ^^  None  of  them  were  set  it 
liberty  until  they  had  fully  paid  their  fines ;  and  yet  some  of 
them  declared  that  ifihejf  would  have  taken  the  oath  qfi^e- 
macyj  they  would  have  been  set  at  liberty  without  a  fine  !  *" 

Yet  so  antichristian  is  the  spirit  of  the  covenant,  that  the 
genuine  presbyterian  would  not  accept  remission  upon  the 
terms  of  what  their  natural  duty  required  of  them ;  and  for 
which  they  had  the  example  of  all  the  holy  prophets  and 
apostles  that  have  been  since  the  world  began,  especially 
Samuel  and  Daniel  among  the  prophets,  and  St  Paul  amongst 
the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles.  The  former,  who  had 
been  God*s  deputy-governor  and  judge  over  Israel,  set  the  first 
example  to  the  people,  of  submission  to  Saul  the  Lord^s 
anointed,  who  then  became  the  supreme  judge  over  all  estates 
and  conditions  of  men.  But  Samuel  went  farther,  for  he  passed 
his  whole  official  conduct  in  review  before  his  sovereign,  e?en 
previous  to  his  having  been  chosen  of  God,,  which  shews  the 

!)lenary  power  of  lawful  sovereigns.  Daniel  said,  ^^  Oking,  live 
or  ever,*'  to  a  heathen  monarch ;  and  St  Paul  commanded  the 
apostle  Timothy  to  make  ^^  supplications,  pray  era,  intercessions, 
and  giving  of  thanks  for  all  men  ;  ioxHngM  and /or  all  that  are 
in  authority  ^y  Yet  there  was  neither  a  christian  nor  a  cove- 
nanted  king  (as  Charles  was)  in  existence  in  St  Paul's  time  I" 
The  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  and  his  diocesan  synod 
made  a  representation  to  the  privy  council,  on  the  29th  of 
April,  of  the  increasing  disordera  in  the  church,  particularly 
in  tliat  diocese,  from  '^  the  implacable  enmity  of  some  per* 
sons  against  the  order  and  peace  of  the  church  (the  roughness 
and  rancour  of  whose  spirit  does  contemn  all  the  lenities  that 
are  used  for  the  smoothing  and  sweetening  of  it)  have  pre- 
sumed to  abuse  the  mercy  and  indulgence  of  our  sovereign, 
unto  the  acting  of  all  high  insolencies  against  the  worabip 
and  public  service  of  God,  his  ministera  who  serve  at  his  altar, 
and  the  discipline  He  has  instituted,  as  ever  have  been  suf- 


'  Memoirs  of  the  Histoiy  of  Scotland,  pp.  272-73. 
^  Memorials,  p.  66,  cited  by  editor  of  Wodrow,  ii.  83d« 
»  1  Sam.  xu.  1.— 1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2. 
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fered  by  any  who  have  lived  under  the  direction  of  good  and 
wholesome  laws,  and  the  bounty  and  mercy  of  so  gracious  a 
prince."  The  evils  of  which  they  complain  are  enumerated 
in  the  same  document: — 1.  The  growth  and  increase  of  po- 
pexTy  and  the  defection  of  some  to  quakerism.  2.  Hie  open 
and  almost  avowed  contempt  that  is  cast  upon  the  public  and 
solemn  worship  of  God  ....  and  by  a  frequent  and  open 
assembling  by  multitudes  in  the  fields  and  private  houses 
...»  by  the  licentiousness  of  persons  openly  profane,  which 
may  be  and  are  encouraged  by  this  example,  by  the  unheard- 
of  intrusion  into  and  invadinff  the  pulpits  of  the  godly  and 
orderly  ministers  of  this  church,  and  by  the  barbarous  profa- 
nation of  places  dedicated  to  Uie  service  of  God.  8.  The 
travelling  of  multitudes  of  people  on  the  Lord's  day  to  con- 
venticles at  a  great  distance.  ^  This  being  the  sad  posture 
and  state  of  affairs  that  this  church  is  in,  we  do  hereby,  aud 
by  your  grace^s  mediation  and  earnest  intercession,  beg  that 
the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  would  be  pleased  to 
examine  the  truth  of  the  particulars  above  mentioned,  and 
proceed  accordingly  against  the  course  and  torrent  of  these 
abuses  as  they  in  wisdom  judge  most  convenient,  to  remove 
the  danger  that  the  protestant  religion  is  in  of  being,  as  it  were, 
a  deluge  of  error,  schism,  profanity,  imd  atheism,  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  authority  and  honour  of  our  ministers  fVom  the  /iiry 
and  barbarity  of  those  whose  actings  declare  them  implacable 
toward  our  persons,  and  unreconcileable  unto  the  peace  and 
order  of  this  church,  that  we  may  be  succoured  in  our  sta- 
tions so  as  to  behave  in  all  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  as  it 
may  never  repent  his  majesty  or  their  lordships  of  the  favour 
and  protection  they  have  graciously  granted  unto  us  and  the 
afflicted  church  whereof  we  are  ministers  and  members  ^." 

In  a  royal  letter  to  the  council,  dated  the  2dd  of  June,  the 
king  notices  the  continued  rebellion  of  the  covenanters  in 
keeping  these  unlawful  conventicles,  and  says,  "  We  did,  by 
our  proclamation  in  March  last,  grant  a  most  full,  free,  and 
general  pardon  of  all  penal  statutes,  which  we  did  extend  so 
far  towards  the  breach  of  penal  laws  relating  to  church  mat- 
ters, that  we  at  least  expected  more  moderation  and  temper, 
and  patient  waiting  for  our  grant  of  further  case  towards 
peaceable  dissenters  ;  but  instead  thereof,  we  find  that  a  des- 
perate and  implacable  party  have  taken  the  boldness  to  rise  to 
greater  height  of  insolence  by  invading  of  churches,  keeping 

^  Cited  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  in  Appendix,  in  his  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Williom  Veitch  and  George  Brysion,  pp.  505—507. 
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of  Bediiious  and  numerous  field  conventicles,  tumoltaoas  and 
irregular  petitions,  and  that  in  open  contempt  of  our  aatho- 

rity,  as  if  it  were  to  brave  us Of  these  disorders  we 

faaid  a  full  and  particular  account,  though  it  was  not  by  any 
solemn  address  (..••)»  and  upon  the  true  account  we  had  of 
them  we  wrote  our  positive  commands  that  you  should  use  our 
utmost  authority  for  vigorously  suppressing  and  punishing  the 

ringleaders  of  these  insolent  seditious  practices For  the 

better  encouragement  of  our  good  subjects,  we  have  given 
orders  for  divers  companies  and  troops  of  our  protestant 
subjects  of  Ireland  to  be  drawn  down  to  the  sea-side  in  Ulster, 
ready  to  receive  our  further  commands ;  we  have  also  ordered 
troops  to  march  towards  Berwick,  to  be  ready  if  there  shall 

be  occasion We  know  that  the  ringleaders  of  these  late 

rebellious  and  seditious  courses  are  enemies  to  the  church 
government  established  in  Scotland  by  law,  and  yet  it  is  not 
for  their  opinions  but  for  their  traitorous  practices  that 
we  intend  to  punish  them.  We  hope  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  dissenters  firom  the  church  government  are  far  from  the 
countenancing  such  practices,  and  if  those  other  hdid  forborne 
those  ways  of  violence  and  seditionf  the  peaceably  inclined  had 
found  the  e£fects  of  our  grace  and  clemency  before  this  time ; 
but  we  will  not  endure  a  seeming  force  to  be  put  upon  us. 
The  whole  kingdom  shall  see  that  it  is  not  seditious  and  tu- 
multuary attempts,  but  only  our  own  grace  and  goodness,  that 
can  move  us  to  any  indulgence.  Let  the  ringleaders  of  these 
disorders,  which  look  too  like  rebellion,  be  once  brought  to 
punishment,  and  that  seditious  spirit  quelled,  and  tlien  these 
that  are  and  will  be  peaceable  shall  quickly  find  how  gra- 
cious we  are  to  indulge  as  far  as  may  consist  with  preserving 
the  present  government,  and  may  not  tend  to  the  perpetuating 
of  the  schism.  These  our  intentions  we  thought  fit  to  declare 
to  you,  to  the  end  you  may  make  them  known  in  such  ways  as 
you  shall  judge  most  convenient,  for  undeceiving  the  simple^ 
and  preventing  the  peaceable  from  running  into  the  same  guilt 
with  those  who  are  desperate  and  implacable^." 

Of  this  gracious  letter,  which  was  certainly  intended  to 
be  a  merciful  warning  to  the  ^*  simple"  and  the  "  peaceable," 
neither  Dr.  Cook  nor  Hetherington  take  any  notice ;  and  whe- 
ther it  arose  firom  the  king  himself,  or  was  prompted  by  Lau- 
derdale, its  object  was  mercifully  to  prevent  the  ignorant  and 
unwary  from  being  deceived  by  the  crafty  leaders  of  those 
seditious  meetings  which  at  last  ripened  into  open  rebellion. 

'  Cited  in  Wodrow,  ii.  238-39. 
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The  council  immediately  appointed  a  committee  to  attend 
solely  to  the  suppression  of  conventicles,  and  g^ve  orders  to 
the  commanders  of  the  forces  to  suppress  them  wherever  they 
might  collect,  and  to  seize  the  preachers,  but  especially  Welsh, 
who  had  been  forfeited  some  time  before.  A  military  party 
had  been  sent  to  disperse  a  conventicle  which  met  near  the 
Lomonds  of  Fife,  and  which  made  a  considerable  resistance 
to  his  majesty ^s  troops,  but  who  captured  four  of  the  inferior 
actors.  These  were  examined  by  the  committee,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  who  were  the  preachers  and  who  autho- 
rized the  resistance  to  be  made ;  but  nothing  could  be  elicited 
from  them  tending  to  criminate  any  one.  The  council  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  act  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
support  the  majesty  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  ordered,  by 
proclamation,  the  masters  of  families  to  be  answerable  for 
their  servants,  and  heritors  for  their  tenants,  or  otherwise  de- 
claring masters  and  heritors  liable  for  the  fines  which  might 
be  incurred  by  their  servants  and  tenants.  They  also  ordered 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  a  riotous  assemblage  of  women  of  a 
respectable  rank  in  society,  that  had  presented  a  petition 
to  the  council. 

On  the  4th  of  June  several  hundred  women  had  collected 
in  the  parliament  close  or  square,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing a  petition  to  the  council,  which  was  to  meet  that  day,  in 
favour  of  some  prcsbyterian  ministers.  The  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews  and  the  lord  chancellor  came  together  into  the 
close,  and  were  immediately  surrounded  by  the  amazons, 
some  of  whom  had  **  conspired  to  set  upon^  that  is,  to  mur- 
der, the  archbishop ;  and  Johnston  of  Warriston*s  daughter, 
bishop  Burnet's  cousin,  rushed  upon  him,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  throat  exclaimed,  *^  Judas,  ere  all  was  done,  his  neck  be- 
hoved to  pay  for  if  She  also  waved  her  hand  as  a  signal  for 
the  others,  but  the  chancellor  ^^  entertained  the  women  with 
insinuating  speeches  all  the  time  as  he  passed  to  the  council ,  and 
did  divert  that  bloody  design^  The  archbishop  efiected  his 
entrance  without  farther  injury,  and  Mrs.  Livingstone,  the 
widow  of  that  godly  man  who  was  over  righteous  to  sail  in 
the  same  ship  with  the  king  from  Holland,  presented  their 
petition  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  received  it  graciously,  read 
it,  and  jested  with  the  petitioners  ^  After  he  had  effected  his 
entrance,  the  council  voted  the  petition  criminal,  and  about 
a  dozen  of  the  women  were  called  in,  who  severally  declared 
that  no  man  had  any  hand  in  it,  ^^  but  that  they  were  moved 

>  Memoirs  of  the  Hiitorj  of  Scotlind,  273. 
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with  the  sense  of  their  perishing  condition  hr  want  of  the 
gospel,  having  none  to  preach  to  them  but  ignorant  and  pro- 
ftne  men,  whom  they  could  not  hear.**  Mrs.  Johnstone  and 
three  or  four  more  were  imprisoned  ^and  afterwards  banished 
from  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ^ 

From  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  eiadence  from 
the  frequenters  of  couTenticles  against  the  preachers  and  poli- 
tical chiefr  who  attended  them,  the  councU  wrote  to  the  king, 
that  ^  besides  conventicling,  there  was  a  concurrence  of  other 
crimes  and  circumstances  of  a  high  nature ;  as  coming  to  their 
meetings  in  amuj  and,  by  way  of  convocation,  the  hearing 
and  not  revealing  of  seditious  expressions  against  hb  ma- 
jesty and  the  government,  the  intercommuning  and  resetting  of 
declared  rebels  and  traitors,  forfeited  and  excepted  out  of  his 
majesty's  gracious  declaration  of  pardon,  or  declared  fugitives 
before  the  justices,  as  Mr.  John  Welsh  and  Mr.  Gabriel 
Semple.**    They  advised  his  majesty  to  authorise  them  to  cite 
suspected  persons,  or  those  against  whom  informations  might 
belaid,  before  the  council,  ^^  to  give  their  oaths  thereupon,  with 
certification  they  shall  be  holden  as  confessed,**  and  to  war 
rant  the  lord  advocate  to  restrict  the  capital  punishment  which 
the  act  of  parliament  imposed  to  an  arbitrary  sentence.    To 
this  his  majesty  agreed,  and  the  proposal  of  the  council  was 
turned  into  an  act,  and  published  on  the  18th  of  July  ^. 

The  illegal  conventicles  still  went  on,  and  on  the  9th 
July  the  council  passed  a  decree  against  fifty  persons  for  at- 
tending these  meetings  in  the  county  of  Fife ;  the  whole  odium 
of  which  is  laid  upon  the  primate,  ^^  and  those  rigorous 
courses  and  others  afterwards  ripened  matters  for  his  fatal 
end.*'  Conventicles  were  held  in  Glasgow  by  Andrew 
Morton  and  Donald  Cargill,  the  latter  of  whom,  though  noto- 
riously breaking  the  law,  said  ^^  he  had  always  followed  holi- 
ness and  taught  the  truth 3-"  Welsh,  Semple,  Amot,  and  Rae, 
held  a  conventicle  at  Torwood.  Forty-two  of  these  wander- 
ing stars,  some  of  whom  were  indulged  ministers,  were  sum- 
moned by  proclamation,  because  they  had  no  regular  places  of 
abode,  but  lived  amongst  their  adherents,  to  appear  before  the 
council,  for  holding  field  conventicles,  and  for  invading  and 
usurping  divers  churches  and  pulpits,  of  which  seven  are 
named  ;  but  none  of  them  appeared  to  answer  their  citation, 
and  therefore  they  were  denounced  his  majesty's  rebels,  and 
put  to  the  horn—  that  is,  outlawed — and  their  moveables  es- 

Crookthank'a  History,  i.  356.  -  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  241-42. 

'  *  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  p.  I. 
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1  heated  to  the  king^ ;  but,  observes  Wodrow,  "  I  dare  say 
neither  he  nor  his  courtiers  would  be  much  enriched  by 
them.""  Welsh,  Semple,  and  some  other  attainted  traitors,  had 
no  places  of  abode,  but  traversed  the  country  on  horseback, 
with  guards  mounted  apd  armed  to  the  number  of  sixteen, 
and  therefore  they  had  no  moveables  to  lose,  and  their  parti- 
zans  protected  and  concealed  them,  so  that  the  council  could 
never  accomplish  their  arrest.  IVevious  to  the  long  vacation, 
a  commission  was  given  to  several  noblemen  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  field  meetings,  with  power  to  act  in  the 
place  of  ihe  privy  council ;  and  among  their  instructions,  they 
are  directed  to  call  before  them  such  of  the  indulged  ministers 
as  had  broken  their  confinement^  and  held  field  conventicles  in 
other  parishes.  It  appears  that  concessions  and  indulgences 
made  no  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  ministers  of  the 
covenant ;  although  the  object  of  the  indulgence,  and  the 
conditions  on  which  it  was  granted,  was  total  abstinence  firom 
field  conventicles ;  but  such  was  the  force  of  principle,  that 
neither  the  claims  of  gratitude  nor  the  terrors  of  the  law 
could  prevent  their  resistance  to  every  ordinance  of  man.  But 
even  in  this  matter  a  sneer  at  the  bishops  cannot  be  omitted, 
and  which  shows  the  animus  of  the  party  better,  perhaps, 
than  a  more  elaborate  dissertation : — Wodrow  observes,  "  the 
reader  will  notice,  there  are  none  of  the  bishops  mixed  in 
with  them,  and  it  is  probable  their  procedure  was  not  the 
more  severe  that  it  was  so :  their  instructions  are  more  mode- 
rate than  usual  at  this  time,  and  since  I  have  no  accounts  of 
their  severity,  there  is  ground  to  tliink  more  temper  hath  been 
kept  at  this  time  than  we  shall  meet  with  afterwards^.** 

It  does  not  appear  what  the  presbytery  of  Stirling  did  in 
the  matter  of  Forrester,  formerly  noticed ;  but  they  never  called 
for  a  paper  which  he  had  prepared  in  his  own  justification, 
and  proposed  to  send  to  the  court.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
year  he  advanced  a  step  farther,  and  held  conventicles  in  the 
town  of  Stirling,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the  magistrates,  and 
sent  to  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  February,  and  committed  to 
prison,  where  he  remained  till  the  26th  of  March,  when  he 
received  the  benefit  of  the  king's  indemnity,  and  was  set  at 
liberty.  As  he  was  perfectly  incorrigible,  and  would  neither 
obey  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  his  bishop,  nor  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  presbytery  of  which  he  was  a  member,  his  case 
came  before  the  annual  diocesan  sjmod  of  Dunkeld,  when  sen- 
tence of  deposition  was  regularly  recorded  against  him,  which 

^  Wodrow,  ii.  243-44.  '  Wodrow*8  History,  ii.  246. 
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was  duly  intimated  to  him  bj  a  messenger-at-arm8,  and  a  copy 
of  it  affixed  to  bis  cburch  door  ^.  A  copy  of  the  sentence  was 
delivered  to  Forrester,  and  along  with  it  the  instrument  of  rati- 
fication by  bishop  Guthry. 

The  party  produced  this  as  a  case  of  '^  suffering,"  '^  per- 
secution,** and  even  ^*  martyrdom;**  and  Forrester  himself  says, 
this  decision  of  their  ^*  mock  synod  is  found  freighted  with  lies, 
calumnies,  virulent,  insolent  railings,  swelling  words  of  vanity, 
ei  prtBterea  nihil;  more  of  which  in  lesser  bounds  could  hardly 
be  compressed.**  This,  however,  is  only  one  instance  out  of 
the  disaffected  dioceses,  but  which,  having  been  vigorously 
and  promptly  met,  prevented  the  example  from  spreading;  and 
had  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  his  suffragans  acted  at 
first  with  the  same  firmness  as  bishop  Guthry  did,  they  might 
have  had  less  trouble  with  the  presbyterian  recusants  in  their 
dioceses.  If  the  parliament  had  met,  the  bishops  intended  to 
have  presented  a  strong  protest  against  the  Indulgence,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  presbyterians;  but  its  prorogation  set 
that  aside  for  the  time.  Wodrow  ingenuously  confesses  that 
**  matter  was  not  indeed  wanting  for  what  uie  prelates  and 
their  party  reckon  grievances.     At  this  time,  and  since  the 

^  Dtmkeldt  April  29, 1674. — ^Whilk  day  the  moderttor  and  remanent  brethren 
of  thj;  diooetan  synod  of  Donkeld,  taking  to  their  lerioni  consideration  the  con- 
tumacious, disorderly,  and  schismatical  carriage  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Forrester,  minister 
at  AJra,  in  absenting  himself  of  a  long  time  from  the  meetings  of  this  synod, 
and  from  the  meetings  of  the  presbytery  of  Stirling,  whereof  he  is  a  member,  and 
under  his  hand,  in  a  letter  to  the  said  presbytery,  disowning  all  our  church  judi- 
catories, and  declaring  them  to  be  unlawful,  and  their  exercise  of  government  and 
discipline  to  be  erasti&n,  and  that  the  politic  form  of  gOTcmment  is  contrary  to 
many  oaths,  tows,  and  engagements  which  he  is  persuaded  are  binding  upon  the 
nations  and  posterity,  which  is  contrary  to  his  engagements  at  his  ordination, 
extant  with  us ;  and  witbal,  consideriog  his  unchristian  and  unnatural  forsaking 
his  flock,  and  deserting  his  duty  among  them  these  seren  months  by  past,  and 
that  he  seditiously  and  schismatically  preacheth  at  conventicles  within  the  bounds 
of  other  men's  charges,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  the  warrantable  laws, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  of  this  church  and  kingdom ;  for  which  seditious  and 
wicked  practices  he  has  already  been  apprehended  and  imprisoned  by  the  dvii 
magistrates,  and  being  formerly  cited  to  appear  at  the  meeting  of  our  synod  in 
October  last,  as  also  Iqgially  summoned  to  compear  before  this  synod  at  this  diet, 
and  being  often  called  and  not  compearing,  therefore  the  moderator  and  brethren 
of  the  synod,  moved  with  seal  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  care  to  suppress  sdiism 
and  to  promote  the  success  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the  peace  of  the  church, 
and  to  discountenance  division  and  disorderly  walking,  and  out  of  pity  of  that 
poor  people  now  of  a  long  time  deserted  by  him,  and  left  to  starve  and  stray, 
and  become  a  prey  to  the  devil  and  his  instruments,  Do  by  these  presents  simply 
DEPOSE  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Forrester  from  the  exercise  of  all  parts  of  the  holy 
function  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospU,  and  declare  the  church  of  Alva,  in  which 
he  formerly  served,  to  be  now  vacant;  and  ordain  this  our  sentenoe  to  be 
Intimated. 

Mr.  G.  Halliburton,  Moderator. 
Mr.  Henrt  Malcom,  Clerk. 
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\asilnda\geuceyConventicles  did  grow  insensibly ;  and  although 
the  design  of  the  favour  was  to  divide  presbyter iaiis,  yet  tlie 
very  name  of  an  indulgence  and  favour  was  some  encourage- 
ment, and  therefore  the  bishops  fretted  at  all  indulgences  ^'' 
Many  petitions  or  complaints  were  drawn  up,  but  Wodrow 
was  only  able  to  procure  that  of  the  synod  of  Glasgow,  which 
being  the  chief  scene  of  the  presbyterian  lawlessness,  is  the 
most  important:  and  he  confesses  that  it  contains  several  mat- 
ters of /act  with  which  he  had  not  met  elsewhere.  So  that,  in 
confirmation  of  the  solemn  asseveration  of  the  diocesan  synod 
and  the  commendator  of  Glasgow,  we  have  also  the  unwilling, 
and  therefore  credible,  testimony  of  one  of  the  calumniators  of 
the  church  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  to  the  truth  of  the  perse- 
cution which  the  established  episcopal  church  experienced  at 
that  time. 

1.  That  the  conventicles  still  abound  more  publicly  and 
avowedly,  notwithstanding  of  all  the  acts  and  laws  made 
against  them ;  and  these  are  kept  both  by  men  that  are  indulged 
and  others  who  are  not ;  yea,  some  who  never  entered  upon 
trials  before  any  church  judicatory;  viz.  in  Glasgow,  by  Mes- 
sieurs Morton,  Law,  Barton,  Maxwell,  Cargill,  Bell,  Burnet, 
McLean,  Wilson,  and  others,  all  indulged  and  confined  to  other 
places,  yet  residing  within  the  town  of  Glasgow ;  and  Alex- 
ander Jamieson,  late  minister  of  Go  van,  who  keeps  conven- 
ticles every  Lord's  day  at  Haggs,  within  the  parish  of  Govan; 
also,  by  Maxwell  the  younger,  Crawford,  Wodrow  [the  histo- 
rian's father] ,  Gilchrist,  Corbe tt,  and  others  resident  in  Glasgow, 
who  never  passed  their  trials  in  order  to  preaching  [and  there- 
fore were  never  ordained] :  also,  in  Paisley,  presbytery  con- 
venticles are  kept  in  Eastwood  by  Hugh  Smith,  formerly 
minister  there,  who  hath  settled  himself  beside  the  church  of 
Eastwood,  and  constituted  elders,  administers  sacraments, 
and  performs  all  ministerial  offices:  also  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
lellan,  James  Wallace,  who  kept  still  conventicles  there  till  the 
indulged  minister  came  in,  and  has  now  laid  in  his  provision 
at  Inchinnan,  where  he  was  some  time  minister,  notwithstand* 
ing  he  was  confined  to  Neilston,  and  labours  by  all  means  to 
break  the  ministry  of  the  present  incumbent  there.  In  the 
presbytery  of  Ayr,  Mr.  John  Osbom,  every  Lord's  day,  keeps 
conventicles  at  Enterkin's  house  in  Tarbolton,  though  he  be 
confined  to  Dundonald ;  and  by  Mr.  Anthony  Schaw,  at 
Knockdallen's  house,  at  Calmonelf;  he  adventured  also  lately 
to  preach  at  the  church  of  Ballantrae,  though  h*i  be  confined 

*  History  of  the  Sufferings,  ii.  263. 
VOL.11.  4  U 
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to  Paisley :  also,  in  the  presbyteiy  of  DumbartoD,  conventicles 
are  kept  by  Tlionias  Melville,  in  the  parish  of  Kilpatrick 
Easter,  by  Smith,  Dickson,  Law,  and  Crawford.  Mr.  James 
Hogg,  at  Amonack,  in  the  parish  of  Kippen,  goes  about  bap- 
tizing, administering  the  Lord's  supper,  through  all  the  boDnds 
of  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  the  presbytery  of  Dumbarton. 
In  the  presbytery  of  Lanark,  conventicles  are  kept  by  James 
Greig,at  BoghaU,  though  confined  to  Carstairs;  by  Patrick 
Anderson,  at  the  same  place,  though  confined  to  Long  Dreg- 
horn;  and  by  John  Menzies,  sometime  conform  minister  at 
Carlaverock,  at  Crawford  Lindsay. 

2.  Indulged  brethren  keep  not  the  rules  given  by  the  coun- 
cil, but  travel  through  the  country,  baptize,  catechise,  marry, 
administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  people 
of  our  charge,  without  testimonials  from  us,  aiid  some  of  them 
baptize  all  the  children  of  neighbouring  congregations;  as  in 
Tarbolton  and  Barnwell,  Hutchison,  Campbell,  and  Veitch; 
as  also  those  who  officiate  at  Eaglesham,  Paisley,  and  Hutchi- 
son of  Killellan,  Simson  at  Kilmacom,  and  Stirling  at  Kil- 
barchan.  And  Messrs.  Law,  Baird,  and  Eccles,  baptize 
children  and  marry  persons  from  the  presbytery  of  Dumbarton ; 
Messrs.  Murray  at  Coulter,  Crawford  and  Bailly  at  Laming- 
ton,  Hamilton  at  Carmichael,  Miller  at  Ochiltree,  Reid  at 
Muirkirk,  Stevenson  at  Dalmellington :  these  two  last  are 
continued  in  their  charges  by  connivance. — 3.  There  are  some 
conveuticlers  have  erected  preaching-houses;  viz.  at  Glasgow, 
the  house  of  Mr.  Blackwell,  the  calenderer,  some  time  hired 
soldier  to  Cromwell ;  Mr.  Drew,  in  the  said  city ;  in  the  barony 
parish,  and  in  Newton,  in  Gabriel  Thomson's;  and  another 
in  Kippock,  in  John  Baxter's  house. — 4.  A  conventicle  lately 
kept  at  Kilsyth,  in  Thomas  RusselFs  house,  where  the  preacher 
cursed  the  king  and  his  council^  and  the  whole  royal  famHy^ 
saying,  David  did  not  sin  in  cursing  his  enemies;  and  thei-e- 
fore  neither  do  we  in  praying  that  God  would  destroy  our  king^ 
and  pull  him  off  his  throne.  He  was  apprehended,  therefore, 
and  some  of  his  hearers  gave  bond  and  caution  to  produce  him 
upon  demand. 

5.  It  is  unitebsallt  regretted,  that  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men's sons'  governors  are  ill  principled,  and  abuse  the  youth, 
not  only  wiUidrawing  themselves,  but  their  pupils  also,  from 
ordinances;  and  when  they  are  challenged  here  at  Glasgow, 
they  take  away  their  pupils  to  Edinburgh  and  other  colleges. 
The  like  is  done  by  chaplains,  who  pervert  the  families  ti^ey 
officiate  in.— 6.  Generally, not  only  conveuticlers, but  indulged 
ministers,  preach  sedition^  and  pray  to  the  same  purpose;  and 
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iu  their  apologies  at  their  entry,  avow  publicly,  that  they  owe 
neither  to  the  king,  nor  to  his  council,  their  entry  to  their 
charges ;  as  Mr.  Nasmyth  at  Glasford,  Mr.  Stirling  at  Eil- 
barchan,  Mr.  Wallace  at  Largs,  and  others. — 7.  Heritors  and 
elders  generally  refuse  to  join  with  the  conform  ministers  in 
administering  discipline  and  collecting  for  the  poor. — 8.  Qua- 
kers do  generally  abound  in  Wester  Leinzie,  and  have  meet- 
ings every  Lord^s  ds^  both  there  and  at  Olassford,  and  other 
places. — 9.  Diets  of  catechising  are  not  kept,  but  generallF 
slighted:  ministers  in  their  visits  to  the  sick  are  not  admitted, 
and  o£fering  to  examine  are  denied ;  and  that  even  by  some, 
who,  out  of  the  example  of  the  recusancy  of  others,  are  taom 
atheisticaly  and  disown  ordinances  altogether. — 10.  Sheriffs, 
baillies,  magistrates  of  biurghs,  when  desired,  do  not  concur  to 
cause  scandalous  delinquents  to  give  obedience  to  church  dis- 
cipline.— 11.  Suspensions  are  frequently  granted  after  hom- 
ings g^ven  for  the  payment  of  ministers*  stipends,  without 
consignation ;  as  in  Uie  case  of  the  minister  of  Dalrymple. — 
12.  That  fabrics  of  churches  are  like  to  go  to  ruin,  unless  he- 
ritors be  obliged  to  see  timeously  to  it. — IS.  That  the  church 
of  Barnwell  is  ordered  to  be  suppressed,  by  a  decreet  of  the 
commission  for  the  plantation  of  churches,  without  a  report  of 
perambulation  of  the  bounds  for  the  conveniency  of  the  people 
by  the  bishop  and  presbytery,  or  any  regard  had  to  the  setUe- 
ment  of  Mr.  Kincaid,  present  minister  there;  though  he  com- 
peared by  Mr.  John  Kincidd,  his  procurator,  and  protested 
to  the  contrary,  which  is  not  noticed  in  the  extract  of  the  de- 
creet, though  it  was  appointed  to  be  done  by  the  commission. 
— 14.  That  not  only  the  indulged  ministers  do  not  preach  on 
the  29th  of  May,  but  sundry  others  unconformed,  who  have 
continued  in  their  places  by  connivance^  and  obeyed  the  law 
formerly,  this  last  year  have  forborne,  through  the  example  of 
the  indulged  brethren. 

15.  Several  horrid  crimes  are  committed  at  conventicles, 
as  inceatj  beatialittfy  murder  of  childreny  in  the  presbyteries 
of  Ayr  and  Lanark,  besides  frequent  adulteries j  and  other  acts 
of  wickedness,  as  our  registers  at  more  length  bear ;  particu- 
larly one  who  was  apprehended  and  confessed  bestiality  at 
Lanark,  and  was  let  go  without  any  punishment. — 16.  And 
there  is  nothing  more  grievous  than  that  papists  are  daily  in- 
creasing without  control  or  execution  of  the  law  against  them, 
especially  in  the  presbytery  of  Hamilton,  as  that  register  at 
full  length  bears. — And  to  sum  up  all,  we  cannot  but  mourn, 
and  do  heartily  testify  to  all  the  world,  but  more  especially  to 
your  lordship,  that  all  laws  made  heretofore  against  these, 
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would  not  have  been  so  conteipDed  were  it  not/or  the  irregu- 
lar ministers  and  multitude  with  whom  we  have  to  do ;  so  that 
in  the  issue  they  have  proven,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God 
and  our  disadvantage,  altogether  ineffectual,  and  this  only  from 
a  perverse  prisciple  of  habitual  disobedience  in  the  nunisten 
and  people  J  which,  as  we  wish  God  to  remove,  so  we  heartily 
pray  ami  beseech  your  grace  to  consider^. 

An  Indcloence  was  granted  to  the  presby terians  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  two  of  which  were,  that  they  were  not  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  parishes,  nor  to  hold  field  conven- 
ticles. The  confinement  was  no  doubt  arbitrary ;  but  it  would 
appear  the  council  knew  the  necessity  of  such  severity,  and 
that  this  precaution  was  requisite ;  for  this  petition  shews  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  indulged  ministers  not  only  neglected 
to  fulfil  the  conditions,  but  that  they  broke  the  laws  by  holding 
conventicles  out  of  their  own  parishes.  Every  check  given  to 
the  lawless  turbulence  of  the  presbyterians  is  produced  as  a 
case  of  suffering  and  persecution,  upon  much  the  same  principle 
that  robbers  and  murderers  might  complain  of  persecution  when 
they  are  sentenced  to  be  hung  or  transported  for  their  crimes. 
The  duke  of  Lauderdale  and  his  government  are  accused  of 
tyranny,  and  of  exercising  arbitrary  power ;  but  let  any  one 
judge  whether  or  not  any  government  would  have  tamely  per- 
mitted such  tubulence.  It  was  no  secret  that  these  conven- 
ticles were  "  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,"  where  there  was  fully 
as  much  sedition  and  privy  conspiracy  discussed  as  divinity. 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  government  endeavoured  to  prevent  or  disperse 
these  dangerous  politico-theological  conventicles,  but  tliere 
can  be  none  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  restraining  tlie 
rebellious  practices  of  both  the  people  and  the  ministers  of  the 
covenant.  The  indulged  ministers  could  have  no  excuse  for 
holding  field  conventicles ;  for  they  had  parish  churches  to 
preach  in  and  to  propagate  their  peculiar  tenets,  and  were  alto- 
gether exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  But  that  mystery 
of  iniquity  which  was  consummated  in  the  llevolution,  was 
then  working  in  Holland,  and  through  means  of  the  cxilod 
covenanters,  was  spreading  its  venom  in  Scotland,  and  ])re- 
parin^  lor  ()]>cn  rebellion  as  soon  as  they  could  find  an  oj)por- 
tunity.  The  difliculties  of  the  govennnent,  too,  have  boon 
strangely  overlooked  ;  for  neither  their  acts  of  c<^nciliation  nor 
of  coercion  had  any  effect  in  subduing  the  turbulence,  nor 
their  liberality,  in  gaining  the  affections,  of  the  presbyterians, 

*  Citea  by  Wodrow,  ii.  263-265. 
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whose  sole  object  was  the  extirpation  of  the  church,  and  the 
recovery  of  that  intolerant  supr^-  cy  over  the  royal  govern- 
ment that  they  had  exercised  ^  ith  such  tyrannical  violence 
duriug  the  reign  of  ^^  Christ's  crown  and  kingdom.^  Those 
whose  sympathies  have  all  run  in  fevour  of  the  covenanters, 
have  made  so  much  noise,  that  the  just  complaints  of  the  peace- 
able members  of  the  established  episcopal  church  have  never 
been  heard ;  yet  it  may  be  easily  supposed  how  great  a  nui- 
sance these  conventicles  must  have  been  to  them,  and  how 
much  they  were  oppressed  by  having  these  turbulent  indulged 
ministers  forced  upon  them  whenever  their  parish  churches 
became  vacant.  Their  wishes,  or  principles,  were  never  once 
the  subject  of  the  least  concern  to  any  party ;  but  the  conten- 
tious obstinacy,  and  rebellious  humours,  of  the  presbyterians, 
were  courted  and  gratified,  which  made  them  become  more 
turbulent  and  rebellious,  instead  of  inspiring  them  with  gra- 
titude. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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